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2 WASHINGTON AND GENEVA 


BOOK rover faithfully executed, and in a few months the Alabama 

cota —for that was henceforth her memorable name—had done 

1870. much to sweep the commercial marine of America from the 
ocean. 

Oa the day on which she sailed (July 29), the government 
made up its mind that she should be detained, on the strength 
of affidavits that had been almost a week in their hands, 
The bird of prey had flown. The best definition of due 
diligence in these matters would seem to be, that it is the 
same diligence and exactness as are exercised in proceedings 
relating to imposts of excise or customs. We may guess how 
different would have been the vigilance of the authorities 
if a great smuggling operation had been suspected. This 
lamentable proceeding, for which the want of alacrity and 
common sense at the foreign offico and the bias or blunder- 
ing of the customs agents at Liverpool, may divide the grave 
discredit, opened a diplomatic campaign between England 
and the United States that lasted as long as the siege of 
‘Troy, and became an active element in the state of moral 
war that prevailed during that time between the two 
kindred communities. Mr. Gladstone, like other members of 
the Palmerston administration, held for several years that 
the escape of the Alabama was no wrong done by us. Lord 
Russell admitted (1863) that the cases of the Alabuwma and 
the Oreto were ‘a scandal and in some degree a reproach 
to our laws,’ though he stated in the same sentence that the 
cabinet thought the law sufficient where legal evidence also 
was sufficient. It was true that Britain is the greatest ship- 
building country in the world; that to interfore with ships 
or any other article of commerce is in so far to impose on 
a neutral some of the calamities of a belligerent; and that 
restriction of trade was no element in the policy and spirit 
of foreign enlistment acts either here or in America, which 
was the first country that by positive legislation sought to 
restrain its citizens within definite limits of neutrality, By 
a law of this kind parliament intended to forbid all subjects 

* within its jurisdiction, to make war on people at peace with 
the British sovereign. It is only, in the words of Canning, 
when the elements of armament are combined, that they 
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come within the purview of such law. This is not by way of CHAP. 
controversy, but to define an issue, Chief justice Cockburn, ee 
an ardent champion of his country if ever there was une, -2* 6). 
pronounced in his judgment at Geneva, when the day for 

a verdict at length arrived, that the crniser ought to have 

been detained a week before: that the officials of customs 

were iisled by legal advice ‘perhaps erroneous’; and that 

the right course to take was ‘plain and unmistakable.’ 

Even Lord Russell after manr vears of obdurate self-defence, 

at last confessed in inanly words:—‘T assent entirely to the 
opinion of the lord chief justive that the Alubama ought 

to have been detained during the four days I was waiting 

for the opinion of the law officers. But I think that the 

fault was not that of the comunissioners of customs: it was 

may fault as secretary of state for foreign affairs.’? 

Betore the Alabanu some ten vessels intended for con- 
federate service had been detained, inquired into, and ir 
released, released by order of a court for want of evidence. 
After the Alubama, no vessel on which the American minister 
had made ropresentation to the foreign office succeeded 
in qtutting a British port. But critical cases occurred. 
Emboldened hy the successful escape of the Alabama, the 
Confederate agents placed two ironclad rams upon the stocks 
at the Birkenhead shipyard. Mr. Adams. the .\merican 
minister in London, renewed his bombardment of the foreign 
office with proof of their ohject and design; the foreign 
office repeated its perplexed pleas against interference, made 
still more difficult by s colourable transfer of the rams to 
i French owner: and the whole dreary tragi-comedy of the 
Alabuma seemed likely to be acted over again. By the 
autumn of 1863 the rams were ready to take the water, and 
the builders were again talking of « trial trip. This time 
Lord Russell gave orders that the rams were to be stopped 
(Sept. 3). He felt the mortification of an honourable 
men at the trick, of which he had allowed himself to be 
made the dupe in the case of the Alabama. Perhaps also 
he hed been impressed by language used by Mr. Adams to 
amember of the cabinet, and more formally to himself, to 


1 Walpole’s Russell, i. p. 373-8, 
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BOOK the effect that the departure of the rams would mean the 
ws practical opening to the Southern confederates of full liberty 

1870 to use this country as a base for hostile expeditions against 
the North. ‘This,’ said Mr. Adams, ‘is war’? 

The affair of the rams was followed hy Mr. Gladstone with 
absorbed attention. He confessed to the Duke of Argyll 
(Sept. 30, 1863) that he could not get the ironclads out of 
his head, and his letter shows with what exhaustive closeness 
he argued the caso. The predicament was exactly fitted to 
draw out some of his most characteristic qualities—rinute 
precision, infinite acuteness, infinite caution, the faculty of 
multiplied distinction upon distinction, an eye for theshadows 
of ashade, Tho points are no longer of living interest, but 
they exhibit a side of him that is less visible in his broader 
performances of parliament or platform, 

As might have been expected, Mr, Adams was instructed 
to solicit redress for the doings of the Alaloma Lod 
Russell (Dec. 19, 1862), declaring that government had used 
every effort to stop her, refused to adinit that we wero under 
any obligation whatever to make compansation, Two years 
later (Aug. 30, 1863) he still declined both compensation 
and a proposal for arbitration. This opened a long stragglo 
of extreme interest in the ministerial lie of Mr. Gladstone, 
and, what was more, in the history of civilised nations. It 
was arbitration upon these issues that now began to divide 
politicians both inside the cabinet and outside just as nedia- 
tion and recognition had divided then: in the earlier stages 
of the American conflict. 

In 1863 Mr. Adams was the first to point to what after 
a long struggle became the solution of these difficulties, by 
assuring Lord Russell that there was ‘no fair and equitable 
form of conventional arbitrament or reference’ to which 
America would not be willing to submit. In 1865 (Sept. 2) 
Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter to Lord Russell, the reply to 
which has already been published? Always jealous for 
cabinet authority, he began by submitting to Lord Russell 
that he had no idea that # despatch refusing arbitration was 
to be written, without a cabinet being held upon a subject 


1 See Rhodes, iv. pp. 377-86, 7 Waipole’s Rusedi, in. p. 370, 
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so important. As it was, they had not disposed of the 
question or even discussed it. On the imerits, be inclined 
to believe that the demand for arbitration was hichly 
unreasoueble: still though not disposed to say ‘Yes’ to the 
demand, he doubted ‘No.’ The proper course would Le to 
lead the Americans to bring out the witcle of their ease, 
so that the cabinet might have all the pleas before them 
previously to coming to ‘a decision of great delicacy and 
mioment.’ 

Lord Russell stood to his guns. ‘The question.’ he said 
‘has been tho principal object of my thoughts for the last 
two years, and 1 confess I think that paying twenty millions 
down would be far preferable to submitting the case to 
arbitration.’ England would be disgraced for ever if o 
foreign government were left to arbitrate whether an English 
secretary of state had beon diligent or negligent in his duties, 
and whethcr an English Jaw officer was partial and pre- 
jrdieed in giving his opinion of English law. There the 
matter stood, and the moral war smwouldered on. 


nh 


Tn 1570, the time arrived when Mr. Gladstone himself, no 
longer a minister third in standing in a Palmerston govern- 
ment, was called upon to deal with this great issue as a 
principal in his own administration. In 1868 the conserva- 
tive government had agreed to x convention, by which a 
nixed commission, British and American, sitting in London 
should decide upon the settlement of all claims by tho 
subjects of either country upon the other; and in respect of 
what were known generically as the A/abume Claims, pro- 
posing to refer these to the arbitration of the head of some 
friendly state, in caso the mixed commission should not 
agree, The idea of a composite court or tribunal, as distin- 
guished from a singlo sovereign arbitrator, had not yet risen 
above the horizon. Before this project ripened, Mr. Disraeli 
was out of government, Lord Clarendon had taken Lord 
Stanley's place at the foreign office, and the convention, with 
some modifications, was signed by him (Jan. 14, 1869) and 
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* 300K in due course despatched to Washington. There the Senate, 
1 not on the merits but for party and personal reasons, refused 
18. to ratify. Though this attempt failed, neither of the two 
English political parties was in a position any longer to 

refuse arbitration in principle. 

Agreement in principle is of little avail, without driving 
foree cnough for practice. The driving force was found 
mainly from « gradual chango in English sentiment, though 
the difficulties with Russia also counted for something. 
Even so early as 1863 the tide of popniar opinion in England 
had leguu slowly to swell in favour of the northern cause, 
Tn 1866 victory across the Atlantic was decided, the union 
was saved, and slavery was gonc. A desire to remove causes 
of diflerence between ourselves and the United States grew 
at a remarkable speed, for the spectacle of success is wont to 
have magical effects even in minds that would indignantly 
reject the standards of Machiavel. While benevolent feel- 
ing gained volume in this country, statesmen in America 
took ground that made the satisfaction of it harder. They 
began to baso their claim for reparation on the original 
proclamation of British neutrality when the American con- 
flict began. First made in 1866, this new pretension was 
Tepeated in despatches of 1867, and in 1869 the American 
secretary formally recorded the complaint chat the Southern 
insurrection obtained its enduring vitality by resources 
drawn from England, and as a consequence of England's 
imporfoct discharge of her duties as neutral. England 
became, they said, the arsenal, the navy-yard, and the 
treasury of the insurgent confederacy. 

Jn the discussion of the Clarendon convention of 1869 Mr. 
Sumner—a man of some great qualities, but too often the 
slave of words where he thought himeclf their master—made 
an extravagant speech against the Britira government inthe 
Senate, assessing the claim of the Unived States upon this 
country on principles that would have raised it to the modest 
figure of some four hundred million pounds sterling due 
from us to them, or, as Mr. Gladstone himself estimated it, 
to sixteen hundred millions. It does not matter which, 
This was only a violent and fantastic exaggeration of an 
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idea of constructive claims for indirect damages that lay CHAP, 
slumbering, but by no means extinct, in Ameriran minds, —*_ 
until, as we shall see.in 1672 it very nearly led to a disastrous #x. 61, 
explosion. This idea first found distinct and orticial utter- 

ance in the despatch of 2469. Besides compensating in- 
dividuals for depredations, we were to pay for the cost to 
America of chasing the cruisers; for the transfer of most of 

the Amorican commercial marine to the British flag; for en- 
hanced insurance; and generally for the increased difficulty 

of putting down the rebellion, 

All through 1870 a rather troublesome exchange of 
letters went on between Washington aud the foreign office, 
and Mr, Gladstone took an active concern in it. ‘I grieve to 
wouble you with so much mumuscript, Lord Clarendon 
writes to him on one occasion (Mar, 17, 1870), but J dou’t 
yonture singlehanded to conduct a correspondence with 
the United States... . All this correspondence can do 
nothing but harm, and I have made my answer as short as 
is consistont with courtesy. I should like to send it on 
Saturday, but if you have not time to look at it, or think it 
ought to be seen by the cabinet. I could make an excuse for 
the delay to Motley.’ All this was in entire conformity to 
Mr. Gladstone's enduring conception of the right relations 
between a prime minister and the foreign scerctary. We 
need not follow details. but one must not be omitted. In 
1868 a royal commission recommended various material 
changes in the Foreign Enlistment Act, and in 1$70 accord- 
ingly a new law was passed, greatly strengthening the hands 
of the executive, and furnishing due means of self-protection 
against such nefarious mancuvres as those of the Alabama.! 
By this Act, among other things, it was made an offence to 
build @ ship with reasonable cause to believe that it would be 
employed in the service of a foreign state at war with a 
friendly state. 

As the year 1870 went on, the expediency of an accomn- 
modation with America strengthened in Mr. Gladstone's 


1 Sir William Harcourt called the ans country.’ See Hemvard, Ang. 1, 
Act ‘the best and most complete law 3. 4, 1870. 
for the enforcement of neutrality m 
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BOOK mind. One member of the cabinet pointed out to the 
= foreign secretary that if there was any chance of a war 


1871. 


with Russia about the Black Sea, it would be as well to 
get causes of differences with America out of the way; other- 
wise, however unprepared the United States might be at 
the moment, we shonld undoubtedly have them on our 
hands sooner or later! With Mr. Gladstono the desire was 
not a consequence of the possible troubles with Russia. His 
viow was wider and less specific. He was alive to the extent 
to which England’s power in Europe was reduced by the 
smothered quarrel with America, but he took even higher 
ground than this in his sense of the blessing to the world of 
an absolute reconciliation in good faith between the old 
England and the new, At first the government proposed 
(Nov. 28, 1870) to send over Sir John Rose to America, 
He was one of the many Svots who have carried the British 
flag in its best colours over the face of the globe; his 
qualities had raised him to great prominence in Canada ; he 
had enjoyed good opportunities of measuring the American 
ground; he was shrowd, wise, well read in the ways of men 
and the hook of the world, and he had besides the virtue of 
being pleasant. Rose himself did not formally undertake 
the mission, but he applied himself with diligence and 
success to bring the American government to the project of 
a joint high commission to examine and consider a situation 
that there was a common desire to terminate. 

On Feb, 1, 1871, Mr. Gladstone was able to report to the 
Queen the arrival of news that the government of the United 
States were willing to concur in a commission for the dis- 
cussion of international questions at present depending, 
without a previous understanding that liability in respect 
of the Alabama was to be acknowledged by this country, 
The cabinet naturally thought that on this they might 
closo, and they at once considered the composition of the 
commission and the propor instructions. Lord de Grey 
consented to be its president. Lord Derby, on being 
invited to join the commission, was very grateful for the 
compliment but declined, being of opinion that firmness 


3 Life of Ohildera, i. p. 178. 
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and not concession to the Americans was what was wanted. CHAP. 
Sir George Grey declined: so did Lord Halifax. ‘I asked 
Northcote, Lord Granville reports to Mr. Gladstone, ‘his -P 6 
eyes twinkled through his spectacles. But he said he 

must ask Lady Northcote, and requested permission to con- 

sult Dizzy. The former consented, ditto Dizzy, which looks 

well’ So the commission was made up of Lord de Grey as 

the head of it, Northcote, Thornton (the British minister at 
Washington), Sir John Macdonald, as the representative of 
Canada, and Mr. Mountague Bernard, a theoretic jurist, who 

had written a book upon our neutrality the year before. 


ur 


The personal relations of Lord de Grey and his brethren 
with their American colleagues wereexcellent. They worked 
hard all day, and enjoyed Washington hospitality in its full 
atrength every night. In business, Mr. Fish occasionally 
advanced or supported contentions thought Ly the English- 
men to be almost amusing. For instance, Mr. Sumner 
in & memorandum (Jan. 17, 1871) to Mr, Fish, had submitted 
a singular species of political syllogism. He desired nothing 
so much, he said, as that entire goodwill should prevail 
between Great Britain and the United States, and that 
the settlement should be complete. Now the greatest 
trouble and peril in the way of a complete settlement was 
Fenianism ; Fenianisin was excited by the proximity of the 
British flag over the Canadian border ; therefore, the British 
flag should be withdrawn from the whole hemisphere, in- 
eluding the islands, and tho American flag should fly in its 
stead. In conformity with this tight and simple chain of 
reasoning, Mr. Fish threw out a hint to Lord de Grey that 
the cession of Canada might end the quarrel. The English 
envoy contented himself with the dry remark that he did 
not find such a suggestion in his instructions* 


14 Historical Account of the and indemmrfication to the colonists 
Neutrality of Great Britain during for losses suffered by them in their 
the American Civil War. 1870. rebellion, and Lord Shelburne was as 

4 Franklin, in the negotiations on deuf in 1782 as Lord de Grey in 
the recognition of the independence Js7]. Atan inaugural dinner of what 
of the American colonies in 1782, bad was then called the Colonial Society 
made the same suggestion of the ces- {March 10, 1969), Mr. Johnson, then 
sion of Cansde by way of reparation American minister, made some sem 
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Though sometimes amused. the commissioners soon under- 


a stood that ut heart the American negotiators desired to 


18h, 


settle. Difficulties with their own people were great. A 
presidential campaign with ail its necessities approached. 
Asettlement of outstanding accounts with England might 
Le a good card to play in the election : on the other hand, if 
the peace card were not availablo, it was just possible that a 
war card might do nearly as well, Mr. Fish was mortally afraid 
of Sumner, who had been chairman of the foreign relations 
committee in the senate, and whose anti-Rnglish temper, as 
we have secn, was red-hot. The coustitutional requirement 
of a two-thirds majority in the scuate for the ratification of a 
trealy was awkward aud menacing, and if, was necessary to 
secure dubious senators by the exhibition of high national 
temper on the public stage. It is interesting to note, in 
passing, that the English visitors were persuaded how much 
hetter it would havo been if, according to our own parlia- 
mentary system at Westminster, the American system had 
allowed Mr. Fish to meet Mr. Suraner on the floor of congress, 
and instead of seeking victory by unseen manipulation, fight 
the battle out beforo the country. 

The British commissioners were ulmost as much em- 
barrassed by their friends at home as by their friends 
or foes at Washington, Both ministers and lawyers, from 
the safe distance of Downing Street, were sometimes ex- 
cessive in pressing small and trivial alterations, which the 
Americans after the diplomatist’s manner insisted on 
treating as if they were not small but great. The sharp 
corner in the London cabinet was the more serious pro- 
posal, that certain rules as to the duty of neutrals should 
be Iaid down, and should be made guiding principles for the 
arbitrators, although the rules themselves had not been 
formally established when England’s alleged breaches of 


favetious remarks about colonies find- 
ing themselves transferred from the 
union jack to the atars and stripes. 
Lord Granville svid he was rather 
afraid that the mmmster of the great 
republic, who had spoken with such 
singular elognenee, would feel it was a 
Tittle want of sense on his part, that 
snade him unprepared at that moment 


to open negotiations for the cession of * 
British Cauada, lr. Gladstone, who 
was present, referred to the days 
when he had been at the colonial 
office, when in every British golouy 
there was a party, called ‘the Britis 
party.’ which, he rejowed to think, 
‘had since become totally extinct, 
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neutral obligation had been committed. This retro-active CRAP 
or ex-post-fucto quality, when the cabinet considered it. 
(March 18), gave trouble, and it was used by passionate and 
impolitic persons to tarnish tho whole policy in this country. 
Much heat was evoked, for a cabinet of many talents is 
not always the same thing as a cabinet of plain minds. One 
clover man objected at large to the commission, to con- 
cession, to obtaining any principle of settlement for future 
contingencies. A second was violent against all such arbi- 
tration as this, and thought they had much better pay up 
at once and have done with it. A third clever man even let 
full some high words about ‘national dishonour.” Ciranville, 
Argyll, Forster (the last described by a colleague as ‘a tower 
of strength’), were steadfast and unfaltering for conciliation. 
Mr. Gladstone agreed, but eager though he was for a settle- 
ment, he ‘agreed with reluctance, Sir Roundell Palmer 
had now grcat influence with him, and Palmer had come 
round to the conclusion that the risk from translating 
retrospectively into the form of a hypothetical international 
convention, not existing when the events happened.a duty 
that we had recognised as incumbent on us under our own 
law. might be safely run In plain English. the adverse way 
of describing this peculiar substitute for a free and open 
arbitration, was that Great Britain owed the Americans 
nothing, and if she had not consented to accept a set of 
new-fangled rules, and to be judged retro-aetively by them, 
she could not possibly have been mace to pay arything, To 
this the short auswer was that though the rules might or 
might not be new-fangled as principles of internatinal law, 
yet they were not new as principles of English municipal 
law, which, as construed by the British government itself, 
was coincident in substance with those rules, Was it in 
fact reasonable to contend that ironclads might be built in 
the Mersey, sent out a few miles heyond tho river mouth, 
there armed from lighters, and sent off to bombard New 
York? Ifnot, wasit reasonable that England should invite the 
arbitrators to judge the Alubwna case according to one rule 
in the past, and then to lay down another rule for the future ’ 
1 Selborne, Persoual and Polstical Memorsala, i, p, 214. 
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BOOK A minor objection raised by Mr. Gladstone gave much 

— i alarm to his commissioners, and it is too characteristic to 

181, ye omitted. Speaking of the ardently desired treaty, he 

writes to Lord Cranville (April 12, 1871):— 

With regard to the preamble, it designates the lave war in 

America as ‘the rebellion. I do not think it is right for us 

now to wlopt a mode of speech diffrent from that which we 

maintained throughont the struggle. Further, it tends to dis- 

(redit our recoguition of belligereney. And if we declare it a 

relulKion, we have given an example available to bo quoted here- 

after for the dealings of a foroign power with rehels as belligerenta, 

Hf, on the other hand, the Americans object to speaking of the 

‘civil war,’ it is quite easy (so 1 think) to leave out the words 

‘during the recent rebellion in the U.S.’ altogether, and to say 

in the years 186 —or even to begin ‘Whereas H.B.M.’ perhaps 
inserting after ‘U.S.’ ‘in respect of such depredations.’ 





This is an instance of the tenacity with which he some- 
times held his ground after its relations and bearings had 
entirely changed. Something too may doubtless be set 
down to the lingering remains of his old feeling, of the 
strength of the constitutional argument of the South that 
sovereign states had a right to withdraw from the union 
if they pleased. If the proposal to drop the word ‘rebellion’ 
had been brought without warning or preparation Lefore the 
fall commission, assent would have heen hopeless, but by the 
discretion of informal interviews, the matter was canvassed 
beforehand, the obnoxious word was silently left out, Mr. 
Gladstone's point was gained, and things went prosperously 
forward. ‘Iam quite sure, wrote Sir Stafford Northcote to 
Mr. Gladstone (March 17), ‘ that there was no other way in 
which you could have hoped to settle these questions than 
by such a commission as ours... . What may bo our fate 1 
do not presumio to guess, but if we succeed, it will be mainly 
due to de Grey’s excellent sense, tact, and temper.’ In 
the end, notwithstanding the power of the senate over 
treaties, the want of control by the American government 
over its party, and the exigencies of Canada, all at last fell 
into decent shape, and the substantial objects in view were 
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effectively maintained. Canadian fishery questions were 


adjusted, and the boundary of San Juan remitted to the. 


arbitration of the newly made German Emperor. 

After thirty-seven sittings, spread over a period of two 
months, the treaty was signed on May 8, in s room decorated 
with flowers, with the good omen of Lrilliant sunshine, and 
everybody in such good humour that the American secretary 
of the commission tossed up with Lord Tenterden which 
should sign first—the Englishman happily winning. The 
treaty began by the declaration that her Britannic Majesty 
authorised the commissioners to express in a friendly spirit 
the regret felt Ly her Majesty's government for the escape, 
under whatever circumstances of the Alabema and other 
vessels from British ports, and fur the depredations com- 
mitted by these vessels. It embraced a definition of the 
rules of maritime neutrality, which some legal teat-writers 
have applauded, and other legal teat-writers have therefore 
condemned. Finally, and most important of all, whether we 
Jook at the immediate purpose or at its contribution to a 
great though slow-moving cause, the treaty of Washington 
secured a judgment by the arbitration of a tribunal, of all 
claims growing out of acts committed by the cruisers, ‘and 
generically kuown as the Alabama Claims.’ The tribunal 
was to consist of five members named by Great Britain, 
the United States, Switzerland, Italy and razil, 

The effect of the rules of Washington as applied at Geneva 
remains, as I have said, topic of controversy. Maine, for 
example, while admitting that the result for the occasion 
was good, holds that by making the rule of neutral duty 
more severe, it marked reaction rather than progress in the 
general drift of international law.! Others maintain that 
the amended foreign enlistment Act of 1870, which is in 
fact a partial incorporation of the Washington rules, went 
far beyond what international law requires, and made a new 
crime out of an act, namely the building of a ship, which is 
not forbidden either by the law of nations or by other 
municipal laws? 

1 Iniernational Law, p. 240. On Law (1895, pp 3534. 


the doebttul salne ot’ the rules, ce F Boyd, thud EF 
Lawrence's Principles of International Wheaton {1889} p. 503. 





edition of 


«Ez, 62, 
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Once, after some crowning mercy in the war, President 
Jancoln suid to his cabinet, ‘Now, gentlemen, we have got 
our harpoon into the monster, but we must still take 
uncommon care, or else by 2 single flop of his tail he will 
sond us into all eternity.’ This wholesome caution, too 
often overlooked by heuadiong politicians, was suddenly 
fod to be mach needed at tho eleventh hour of the treaty 
of Washington At the end of 1571 Mr. Gladstone ex- 
perienced a severe shock, for he found that the case put in by 
Anmerica for the arbitrators insisted upon an adjudication 
by them not ouly upon the Josses suffered by individual 
Anncrican citizens, but upon the indirect, constructive, con- 
sequential an‘ national clans first propounded in their full 
dimensions by Mr. Sumner. A storm at once arose in 
England, and nobody was more incensed than the prime 
minister, In reporting tv the Queen, he used language of 
extreme vehemence, and in the House of Commons (Feb. 9. 
1872) when Mr, Disraeli spoke of the indirect claims as pre- 
posterous and wil, as nothing less than the exacting of 
tribute from a conquered people, Mr. Gladstone declared 
that such words were in truth rather under the mark than 
an exaggoration, aud went on io say that ‘we must be insane 
to accede to demands which no nation with a spark of honour 
or spirit Jeft could submit to ever at the point of death’ 
Speaking of the construction put upon the weaty by the 
government, he declared such a construction to be‘ the true 
and unambiguous meaning of the words, and therefore the 
only meaning admissible, whether tried by grammar, by 
reason, by policy, or by any other standard,’ Some persons 
argued that this was to accuse the Americans of dishonesty. 
‘Tiearn really for the first time, exclaimed Mr. Gladstone to 
Lord Granville (Feb. 8), ‘that a man who affirms that in his 
opinion a document is unambiguous in his favour, thereby 
atirms that one who reads it otherwise is dishonest’ His 
erities retorted that surely a construction that could not 
stand the test of grammar, of reason, of policy, or any other 
test, must be due either to insanity or to dishonesty; and as 
we could hardly assume General Grant, Mr. Fish, and the 
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others to be out of their wits, there was nothing for it but 
dishonesty. 

For five anxious months the contest lasted. The difficulties 
were those of time and form, often worse than those of matter 
and substance. Nor would this have been the first case in 
which small points hinder the settlement of great questions, 
The manner of proceeding, as Mr. Gladstone reports to the 
Queen, was of such complication that hours were given 
almost every day for many weeks, to the consideration of 
matter which on the day following wus found to have moved 
out of view. Suggestions came from Washington, mostly 
inadmissible, whether their faults were due to accident and 
haste or to design, Sometimes refusals of this suggestion or 
that from our side were couched in ‘terms of scant courtesy 
and bordering upon harshness.’ Still the cabinet persisted 
in husbanding every chance of saving the treaty. They 
charitably judged the attitude of the Washington govern- 
ment, in Mr. Gladstone’s ample language, ‘to be directed by 
considerations belonging to the sphere of its own doinestic 
policy, and to the contentions of party in that sphere, But 
they will attempt by patient consideration, avoidance of self- 
laudation and of irritating topics, and a steady endeavour to be 
right, to attain the great end in view of an honourable settle- 
ment which it would be a sad disgrace as well as misfortune 
to both countries now to miss.’ And here occurs a considera 
tion as we pass, upon the American constitution. ‘The fact 
remains indisputable (June 1), that there is no conclusive 
evidence of any serious subject the substance of which is at 
present in dispute between the two governments, but the 
difficulties arising on the American side from what nay 
be termed electioneering considerations are greatly aggra- 
vated by the position of the American senate and the 
reference to that body for previous counsel, for which it 
seems to be miserably unsuited, as it takes days and almost 
weeks for debate, where a cabinet would require only 
hours.’ 

The opposition in parliament was patriotic, and as a rule 
made no difficulties. ‘Mr. Disraeli, reports Mr. Gladstone 
(June 3), ‘behaved with the caution and moderation which 
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BOOK converse with my colleagues. arch 16,—Cabinet 2-7 ; laborious 
~ chiefly on the Washington treaty, 17éh—Worked on part of the 
despatch for America, 18f%—In conclave. Much heavy work on 
Alabanm, 22nd.--Severe bronchial attack. Transacted business 
through West, W. HL G. {his son] Mr. Glyn, Lord Granville and 
Cardwell, who went to and fro between the cabinet below-stairs 
and me, To all of them I whispered with some difficulty. April 
5,—Conelare on counterease, First with Cardwell and Lowe, 
then with Tenterden aud Sanderson. Much confusion, May 12, 
-- Saw Lord Granville, who brought good news from America. 
27.—U.S. question bristles with difficulties. 30//.—H. of C. 
Inring the esening two long conferences on Washington treaty 
with Lord G. and the lawyers, aud a cabinet 10-1. Worked Uni- 
formity ill throngh committee at intervals. June 3.—Cabinet 
34}. Hoof (Made a statement on the treaty of Washington, 
The House behased well. Alo got the Act of Uniformity bill 
read a third time. Its preamble is really a notable fact in 1872. 
6f.—II. of C. Spoke on Washington treaty and Scots Eduea- 
tion the Horse fve well pleased as to the former. 114—The 
cabinet met at 2, and sat intermittently with the House to 53, 





again O41, 


The arbitrators wore to meet on June 15. Yet no break 
in the clouds seemed likely. Mr, Giladstone and his col~ 
leagues had a meeting at the foreign office, and did not 
separate until after midnight on June 11, The British 
agent was to he directed to apply for an immediate adjourn- 
iment, and without lodging the summary of our case as 
provided by the treaty, Ifthe arbitrators declined to adjourn, 
either because the Americans objected, or from belief that 
they had no title to adjourn without a fonmal opening of 
business by lodging summaries, then was or was not our 
agent to change tack and lodge his summary? Or was the 
arbitration, and with the arbitration the whole treaty, to fall 
to the ground for want of it? On this question Mr. Gladstone 
thought it his duty to mention to the Queen that it had not 
yet (June 13) been found possible to bring the cabinet to a 
decision. For a day or two it looked as if the ministry might 
fall to pieces, but the head of it was indomitable -— 
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June 13 (Thursday).—Since Tuesday morning I have constantly yap, 
revolved or discussed this proposition : that we should not be justi- 7% 
fied in breaking off the proceedings at Geneva (if an adjournment -E1-03 
can be had after presentation of the summary), upon a refusal to 
present it. My determination upon it is now firmly rooted and 
tested by all the mental effort I can apply, aud the time 1 thought 
had come to-day for looking forward as well as backward. I there- 
fore wrote to the Queen in terms which might a little prepare her 
for difficulties in the cabinet. I saw Granville first, who had not 
reached my point, but seemed to come up to it; then arranged for 
him to see Halifax, Ripon to see Kimberley, and the chancellor 
[Lowe] to see Cardwell ; as the knot of the probable difficulty is in 
these three. On the whole, I hope we shall, in one way or another, 
work through. ft any raf, if onuthing like a government can be hell 
together, I vill not shrink, 


June 15,—Cabinet 12-2}, and with brief intervals to 7!. Dined 
with Princess Louise. After dinner Granville and I went to 
see Mr. Hammond, then on to the F. 0., where we gut (hefore 
midnight) the protocol of tolay from Geneva, Thank God that 
up to a certain point the indications on this great controversy aree 
decidedly favourable. 


Fit 16,—Sunday (Banker Hill camiversary ¢ [No—June 17). 
Cabinet hure 11-3]. We sent off a telegram, which I hope may 
finish the good work at Geneva, —- 





‘What happencid at Geneva was this. When tho day came, 
the British agent did not lodge his sumnnary, but asked for 
an adjournment for eight months. as the wo governments 
did not agree upon the scope of the arbitration. This looked 
dark enough, and the treaty seemed doomed. It was saved 
by Mr. Adams, the American nominee on the trib, When 
he reached Geneva and learned how things stood, he decided 
that the knot which they could not untie must bo cut! His 
golden idea was this: the arbitrators should make a spon- 
taneous declaration that on the principles of international 
law the indirect claims ought to be cacluded from their 
consideration, Adams saw his colleagues one by one, and 






1 Charles Francis Adams. Vy hix Son. Boston, 1900, pp. 394-7. 
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brought them round to his view. The English chief justice 
had made up his mind that the whole thing was dead, as 
he had for many months been londly telling all London that 
it ought to be. But when asked by Mr. Adams whether the 
spontaneous extra-judicial declaration would remove all 
obstacles to proyress, Cockburn answered that he thought 
it would. ‘J said,’ Mr. Adams continued, ‘that in that event 
1 was prepared to make a proposition. | should be assum- 
ing a heavy responsibility , but I should do so, not as an 
arbitrator representing my country, but as representing all 
nations’ So tho indirect claims were summarily ruled out, 
aud the arbitration proceeded. In some notes prepared for 
tho cabinet. on ail these proceedings (Feb. 4, 1873), Lord 
Tenterden, the clever and experienced British agent at 
Geneva, writes, ‘I cannot conclude this part of the memor- 
andum without saying that the dignity, tact, self-command 
and moderation with which Mr. Adams discharged his 
functions as arbitrator, did honour to his country,’ 

In September (1872) the five arbitrators at Geneva gave 
their award They were unanimous in finding Great Britain 
diablo for the acts of the dlahuma. all save the British 
representative found her liable for the Florida: the Italian, 
the Swiss, and the American against the Englishman and 
the Brazilian found her liable for the Shenandoah after 
leaving Melbourne. They awarded in satisfaction and final 
settlement of all claims, including interest, a gross sum of 
about three and a quarter million pounds sterling. The 
award, though hardly a surprise, still inflicted a lively twinge 
of mortification on the masterful and confident people of this 
island. Opinion was divided, but the decision was not one 
of those that cut deep or raise the public temperature to 
fever. Tho prints of the opposition insisted tbat the result 
was profoundly vexatious, it was a bungled settlement, and 
the arguments used in favour of it were ‘wild sentimental 
rubbish,’ On the other hand, the Times regarded it with 
profound satisfaction, and ministerial writers with a lyric 
turn hailed it as a magniticent victory, though we had to 
pay a heavy bill A little balm was extracted from the fact 
that the Americans had preferred before the tribunal a 
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demand of nine millions and a half, and thus got little more CHAP. 
than one-third of what they had asked. So ended what has %_, 
been called the greatest of all arbitrations, extinguishing =r & 
the embers that could not have been left to smoulder 
without constant peri! of a vast and fratricidal conflagra- 

tion, The treaty of Washington and the Geneva arbitration 

stand out as the most notable victory in the nineteenth 
century of the noble art of preventive diplomacy, and the 

most signal exhibition in their history of self-command 

in two of the three chief democratic powers of the westem 

world. For the moment the result did something to impair 

the popularity of Mr. Gladstone's government, but his associa- 

tion with this high act of national policy is one of the 
things that give its brightest lustre to his fame. 
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CHAPTER X 
AS HEAD OF A CABINET 


(1868-741 


Rariovat co uperation mm polities would he wt an end, if 20 two 
tun might ach together, until they bad satisfied thomeclves that 
1w no posvble circumstances coald they be divnded.—Giapstoxe. 


‘Tue just complacency with which Mr. Gladstone regarded 


| __ his cabinot on its first construction held good :— 


T look huek with great satisfaction on the internal working of the 
cabinet of 1868-74. It was a cabinet easily handled ; and yet it 
was the only one of my four cabinets in which there were members 
who were sonior to myself (the lord chancellor Hatherley, Lord 
Clarendon), with many other men of long ministerial experience, 
When this cabinet was breaking up in 1874, 1 took the oppor- 
tunity of thanking them for the msnner in which they had 
uniformly lightened my task in the direction of business, In 
reply, Halifax, who might be considered as the senior in years 
auxl experience taken jointly, very handsomely said the duty 
of the cabinet had been made more easy by the considerate 
manner in which | had always treated them. Some of them 
were as colleagues absolutely delightful, from the maunet in which 
their natural qualities blended with their consummate experience. 
J refer especially to Clarendon and Granville, 


If we may trust some of those who were members of it, no 
cabinet ever did its business with livelier industry or effect, 
Under Mr. Gladstone's band it was a really working cabinet, 
not an assemblage of departmental ministers, each minding his 
own affairs, available as casual members of this or the other 
sub-committee, and without an eye fur the general drift and 
tendency of their proceedings, Of course ministers differed 
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in importance. One was pleasant and popular, but not omar. 
forcible. Another overflowed with knowledge and was really EL 
an able man, but somehow he carried no guns, and nobody 1-58 bo. 
cared what he said. One had aptitude without weight— 
perhaps the true definition of our grossly overworked epithet 
of clever. Another had weight and character, without 
much aptitude. The cabinet as a whole was one of extra- 
ordinary power, not merely because its chief had both 
aptitude and momentum enough for a dozen, but because 
it was actively homogencous in reforming spirit and purpose. 
This solidarity is the great element in such combinations, 
and the mainspring of all vigorous cabinet work. 

Of Mr, Gladstone as head of his first cabinet, we have 
a glimpse from Mr. Stansfeld :— 

Mr, Gladstone’s conduct in the cabinet was very curious. 
When I first joined in 1871, I naturally thought that his position 
was 80 commanding, that he would be able to say, ‘This is my 
policy ; accept it or not as you like.’ But he did not. He was 
always profuse in his expressions of respect for the cabinet. There 
was a wonderful combination in Mr. Gladstone of imperiousness 
and of deference. In the cabinet he would assume that he was 
nothing. I thought he should have said, ‘This is my policy. 
‘What do you think of it?’ and then have fought it out until they 
had come to an agreement. He always tried to lead them on by 
unconscious steps to his own conclusions.! 





To this we may add some words of Lord Granviile used in 
1883, but doubtless just as truc of 1868-74 :— 

Thave served under several prime ministers, men for whom I 
had high respect and to whom I had the greatest attachment, but 
T ean say that I never knew one who showed a finer temper, a 
greater patience, or more consideration for his colleagues than 
Mr. Gladstone in all deliberations on any important subject. In 
his official position, with his knowledge, with his ability, and 
with the wonderful power of work that characterises him, he of 
course has an immense influence on the deliberations of the 
cabinet; but notwithstanding his tenacity of purpose and his 
earnestness, it is quite extraordinary how he attends to the argu- 

1 Sir James Stansfeld, Reriere of Rericws, xi. p. 519. 
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BOOK ments of all, and, except on any question of real vital principle, 
—t_ he is ready to yietd his own opinion to the general sense of the 
colleagues over whom he presides. 

Imputing his own qualities to others, and always keen 
to mako the best of people and not the worst, if he had 
ouce invited a man to office, he held on to him to the last 
possible moment. ‘The next most serious thing to admit- 
ting a man inte the cabinet, he said, ‘is to leave a man out 
who has once been in.’ Not seldom he carried his invincible 
courtesy, deference, and toleration even beyond the dumain 
where those qualities ought to be supreme, This was part 
of what men meant, when they said that life was to him in 
all its aspects an application of Christian teaching and 
example. ‘To this we must add another consideration of 
first importance, and one that vulgar eriticisin of great 
statesmen too commonly ignores, In the words of Lord 
Aberdeen (1856), who knew from sharp experience how 
much his doctrine might cost a man :—‘ A prime minister is 
not afreongeut. To break up a government, to renounce all 
the good you hoped to do and leave imperfect all the good 
you havo done, to hand over power to persons whose objects 
or whose measures you disapprove, even merely to alienate 
and politically tc injure your friends, is no slight matter,’? 

A member of this first cabinet wrote to Mr. Gladstone 
Jong after it had come to an end,—'T supposo there was no 
one of your then colleagues less sympathetic with you, less 
in tune with your opinions and enthusiasms than Lowe, 
Noverthcless this happened to me with him—after you had 
resigned. Lowe opened to me ono day, on tho subject of 
your relations with your colleagues. He spoke in terms of 
warm admiration, and to my great surprise, ended by saying 
—I have the same kind of feeling towards him that I 
can suppose must be the feeling of a dog for his master.” 
Lowe is a perfoctly sincere man. He would not have said 
this if he had not felt it’ ‘In everything personal, Mr. 
Gladstone replied, ‘Lowe was an excellent colleague and 
member of cabinet. But I had never been in personal 


} Pall Mail Gazette, Dec. 14, 1983. 
2 MC. M. Simpson's Many Memorves, pp. 289-3. 
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relations with him before, and at the outset of the ministry cHar. 
of 1868 I knew very little of him. Moreover, he was the _*-_, 
oceasion of much trouble to me by his incessant broils with 4-60-65. 
~——, who was an awkward customer.’ In sheer intellect 

‘Mr. Gladstone held that Lowe had not many equals, bre in 

nobody else did he discover so many mixed and con- 
tradictory qualities—‘splendid in attack, but most weak in 
defence, at times exhibiting pluck beyond measure, but at 

other times pusillanimity almost amounting to cowardice; 

one day headstrong and independent, and the next day help- 

Jess as a child to walk alone ; capaLle of tearing anything to 

pisces, but of constructing nothing.’ ! 

When Lord Clarendon died,—‘An irreparable colleague, 
Mx, Gladstone notes in his diary, ‘a statesman of many gifts, 
a most lovable and genial man.’ Elsewhere be com- 
memorates his ‘unswerving loyalty, his genial temper, his 
kindness ever overflowing in acts yet more than in words, 
his liberal and indulgent appreciation of others’ In the 
short government of 1865-6, Lord Granville had described 
Clarendon to Mr. Gladstone as ‘excellent, communicating 
more frecly with the cabinet aud carrying out their policy 
more faithfully, than any foreign secretary 1 have known,’ 
Mr. Gladstone himself told me twenty years after, that of 
the sixty men or so who had been his colleagues in cabinet, 
Clarendon was the very easiest and most attractive. It is 
curious to observe that, with the exception of Mr. Bright, he 
found his most congonial adherents rather among the 
patrician whigs than among the men labelled as advanced. 

Mr. Bright, as we have seen, was forced by ill-health to 
quit the government, Thirty years of unsparing toil, more 
than ten of them devoted especially to the exhausting, but 
in his case most fruitful, labours of the platform, had for the 
time worn down his stock of that energy of mind, which in 
the more sinewy frame of the prime minister seemed as 
boundless 2s some great natural element, To Mrs. Bright 
‘Mr. Gladstone wrote — 


It is not merely a selfish interest that all his colleagues fecl in 
2 Quoted in ir E. W, Hamilton's Monograph, p. 124. 
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him on account of his great powers, just fame, and political import- 


une; but it is one founded on the esteem and regard which, one 


and all, they entertain towards him. God grit that any anxieties 
you may entertain abont him may soon be effectually relieved. I 
wish I felt quite certain that he is as good a patient aa he is 
acolleague. But the chief object of my writing was to say that 
the Queen hay signified both by letter anu telegraph her lively 
interest in Mr, B’s health; and she will not forgive me unless I 
am able to send her frequent reports. 


Ife is quite capable of dealing faithfully with colleagues 
Ireaking rales. To a member of the cabinet who had trans- 
wressed by absence from a division of life and death :— 

should not act frankly by you if I did not state it, without 
hesitation as a general and prospective proposition, that, without 
reierence to the likelihood or unlikelihood of defeat, upon motions 
which must from their natare be votes of confidence, [there can] 
be but one rule for the members of the government, and that is 
to give the votes themselves which at the same time the government 
with loss strong title is asking from the members of their party. 


Tle scolds a leading minister pretty directly for placing 
him in a disagreeable and rather ludicrous position, by 
failing to give the proper information about a government bill 
containing un ituportant change, so that nobody could explain 
tho reason for it to the House. His own personal example 
of absolutely unremitting attendance on the scene of action, 
entitled him to rebuke slackness, Nothing escaped him. 
Herc is the way in which he called defaulters to their duty --— 

tpi 8, 1873,—The chancellor of the exchequer thinks he has 
some reason to complin of your having quitted London on 
Thursday, without any prior communication with him or Glyn, 
fonr days before the budget. 1 have heard with regret that the 
state of your health has compelied you to spend your vacation 
abroad ; but scarcely even a direct medical order, and certainly in 
my opinion nothing less, could render such an example innocent 
in its effects, as is set by a departure from London under such 
circumstances, Although it has been a great pleasure to me to 
admit and recognise your parliamentary services and distinctions, 
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and though I heve always thought your accession to the govern- CHAP. 
ment an acquisition of great valoe, I mustfrankly avow my opinion —*__, 
that it is hardly possible for the chancellor of exchequer to ©7-*9-6% 
discharge his duties without your constant and sedulous co-opera- 
tion, or for the official corps in general to avoid suffering, if the 
members of it make themselves the judges of the question when 
and under what circumstances their absence may be permitted 
during the sittings of the House. 

June 25, 1870.—I am led to suppose by your absence érom the 
division yesterday, that there may not be a perfectly clear under- 
standing between ue as to the obligations of members of the 
government on these occasions, Yesterday gave occasion of much 
inconvenience on account of the entertainment at Windsor, but 
all the members of the government who could be expected to 
attend voted in the division, except yourself. 1 can say from my 
own recollection that as far as regards political officers, the sovereign 
always permits the claim of the House of Commons tu prevail. 


Changes among subordinate members of the government 
came early. Of one of these ministers Mr, Gladstone writes 
to Lord Granville (August 18, 1869): ‘He has great talent, 
and is a most pertinacious worker, with a good deal of ex- 
perience and widely dispersed knowledge of public affairs. 
But he seems to be somewhat angular, and better adapted 
for doing business within a defined province of his own, than 
in common stock or partnership with others.” Unfortunately 
the somewhat angular man shared his work with a chief 
who had intellectual angularitics of his own, not very 
smoothly concealed. As it happened, there was another 
minister of secondary rank who did not come up to the 
expected mark. ‘Though he has great talents, remarkable 
power of speech, and some special qualifications for his 
department, he has not succeeded in it with the House of 
Commons, and does not seem very thoroughly to under- 
stand pecuniary responsibility and the management of 
estimates, and there is no doubt whatever that in his de- 
partment the present House of Commons will be vigilant 
and exacting, while the rapid growth of its expenditures 
certainly shows that it should be filled by some one capable 
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BOOK of exercising control’ Not thoroughly ‘to understand pe- 
cuniary responsilility’ was counted a deadly sin in those 
haleyon days. So the transgressor accepted a diplomatic 
mission, and this made room to plant his angular colleague i in 
what ssemed a ‘province of his own’ But few provinces 
are definite enough to he independent of the treasury, and 
the quarrels hetween this minister and the chancellor of the 
oxcheqner herame something of a scandal and a weakness to 
tho government, Ono of the fiercest battles of the time (1872) 
broke out in respect of Kew Gardens between the minister 
with a definite province of his own and a distinguished 
mainher of ‘a scientific fraternity, which, valuable as it is, has 
hwen unduly pampered of Tate from a variety of causes into 
a somewhat overweening iden of its own importance’ The 
premicr’s pavifving resomrces were taxed by this tremendous 
foud to the uttermost; he holds a stiffish tone to the 
ininister, and tries balm for the savant by propitiatory re- 
minder of ‘a most interesting fact made known to me when 
1 had the pleasure and advantage of seeing you at Kew, 
nonely the possibility of saving for purposes of food a 
portion of the substance of the diseased potato. The rescue 
of a sensible percentaye of this valuable esculent will be a 
noble service rendered by scicntitic knowledge and skill to 
the general community.’ But s iene is touchy, and wounds 
are sometimes too deep ta be healed by words. 

A point warth nating is his strict limitation of his own 
rights as head af a government. ‘ [hope you will not think, 
he wrote to a colleague, ‘Tam evading my duties, but while 
it is my duty to deal with all difficulties arising between 
inctubers of the government. it is wholly beyond iy power, 
and in no way belungs to my province, to examine and settle 
the controversies which may arise between them and civil 
servants whe are cmployed under them’ He is careful to 
distinguish his awn words from the words of the cabinet; 
careful both to Jean upon, and to defer to, the judgment of 
that body ; and when (he decision is taken, it is in their name 
that he writes to the vexatious colleague (July 24, 1872):-—~ 
‘The cabinet have come to their conclusion, and directed me 
to make it known to you. . . . If you think proper to make 
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the announcement of these intentions of the government, 

they are quite willing that you should do so. If other-. 

wise, Mr. Bruce will do it as home minister. Thus far as “2-50-65 
to making known what will be done. As to the doing of it, 

the rules will have to be cancelled at once by you.’ 

The reader of an authoritarian or arbitrary cast of mind 
may ask why he did not throw a handful of dust upon the 
angry combatants. ‘It is easy, he wrote to Cardwell (Nov. 
20, 1871) ‘to talk of uprooting X., but even if it were just, it 
will, as Glyn [the party whip] would tell you, be very difficult, 
But Y. perhaps proceeds more like Moloch, and X. in the 
manner of Belial. Why cannot they follow the good example 
of those worthies, who co-operated in pandemonium? If 
you thought you could manage Y., I would try to tackle X. 
I commend this subject to your meditations,’ Sulphureous 
whiffs from this pandemonium were pretty copiously scented 
both by parliament and the public, and did the ministry 
some harp. 

Of a peer of much renown in points of procedure, private 
business, and the like, he says, ‘he looks at everything out of 
blinkers, and has no side lights.’ Of one brilliant and able 
colleague in the first administration he writcs, that ‘he has 
some blank in his mental constitution, owing to which he 
receives admonitions most kindly, and then straightway docs 
the samo thing over again.’ Of another colleague, ‘though 
much nearer the rights of the case than many who were 
inclined to object, he is thin and poor in the cabinet.’ 
Some one else is ‘a sensitive man, given beyond most men 
to speak out his innermost and perhaps unformed thoughts, 
and thereby to put himself ai a disadvantage.’ Another 
public servant is ‘not unmanageable, but he needs to be 
managed.’ In the same letter he speaks of the Hibernian 
presbyterian as ‘that peculiar cross between a Scotchman 
and an Jrishinan. 

Of his incessant toil the reader has already a good ide. 
Here are a few items. To one correspondent (Jan. 21, 1869) 
he writes:—I hope you do not think my “holiday” at 
Hawarden has proved iny idleness, for I think ten hours 
a day has been a moderate estimate of my work there on 
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BOOK public business, to which some other matters have had to be 

1 added’ To the attorney general he says when he has had 

1868-74. three years more of it (Sept. 18, 1872):—‘T cannot say with 
you that my office never gives me a day without business, 
for in the four “ vacations” so far as they have gone, I think 
T have had no less than five days. This vacation has thus 
far been the best; but heavy and critical work impends.’ 
In October, 1871, ho writes to Mrs. Gladstone from Edin- 
burgh :—‘! have for the first time since the government was 
formed, had a holitlay of two whole days,’ To Lord Clarendon 
he writes from Lord Granville’s at Walmer (Sept. 2, 1869):— 
‘At the ond of a holiday morning of work, since I breakfasted 
at nino, which has lasted till near four, I have yet to say 
a few words about... .’ To Archdeacon Harrison, May 25, 
1873:—'As you may like to havo the exact anatomy of my 
holiday on the Quecn’s birthday, 1 will give it you: 24 am, 
return home from the H, of C. 10 a.at, two hours’ work in 
iny room, 2-7, the cabinet, Three quarters of an hour's 
walk, $-12, thirty-two to dinner and an evening party, 
12, bed!’ To Sir K. Phillimore, July 28,173" Not once 
this year (except a day in bed) have I been absent from 
the hours of government business in the House, and the 
rigour of attendaneo is far greater now than at carlier 
periods of the sossion.’ 

His colleagues gradged his absence for a day. On one 
oceasion, in accordance with a lifelong passion and reoted 
habit, he desired to attend a funeral, this time in Scot- 
Jand, and Lord Granville’s letter of reinonstrance to him is 
interesting in more points than one: it shows the exacting 
position in which the peculiarities of sume colleagues and of 
4 certain soction of his supporters placed him :— 





It is the unanimous desire of the cabinet that I should try to 
dissuade you. . . . It isa duty of a high order for you to do all 
yout can for your health... . You hardly ever are absent from 
the House without some serew getting loose. I should write 
much more strongly if I did not feel I had a personal interest in 
the matter. In go strained a state as Europe is now in, the 
slightest thing may lead to great consequences, and it is possible 
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that it may be a disadvantage to me and to tho chose publique 
if anything occurs during the thirty-six hours you are absent, 


This letter of Lord Granville’s was written on July 10,” 


1870, just five days before war was declared between France 
and Prussia. 

He wrote to the Spectator (May 1873) to correct a report 
‘that every day must begin for me with my old friend 
Homer,’ He says:—‘As to my beginning every day with 
Homer, as such a phrase conveys to the world a very untrue 
impression of the demands of iny present office, I think it 
right to mention that, so far as my inemory serves me, I 
have not read Homer for fifty lines nor for a quarter of an 
hour consecutively for the last four years, and any dealings 
of mine with Homeric subjects have been confined to a 
number of days which could be readily counted on the 
fingers.’ Yet at the end of 1869, he winds up a letter of 
business by saying, *1 must close; I am going to have a 
discussion with Huxley on the immortality of the soul!’ 

Who can wonder that after a proionged spell of such 
a strain as this, he was found laying down strong doctrine 
about the age of a prime minister. Bishop Wilberforce 
met him twice in the May of 1873. ‘Gladstone much 
talking how little real good work any premier had done 
after sixty: Peel; Palmerston. his work really all done be- 
fore; Duke of Wellington added nothing to his reputation 
after. Itold him Dr. Clurk thought it would be physically 
worse for him to retire. “Dr. Clark does not know how 
completely I should employ myself,” he replied. Four days 
later: ‘Gladstone again talking of sixty as full age of 
premier.’? 


I 


In words already quoted, Mr. Gladstone spoke of most 
of his life having been given to working the institutions of 
his country. Of all these institutions—House of Commons, 
Lords, cabinet, church, stern courts of law—that which he 
was most apt to idealise was the throne. His sense of 
chivalry and his sense of on august tradition continuously 

1 May 6, 10, 1873. Life of Wilberforce, ni. j. 412. 
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symbolised by a historic throne, moved him as the sight of 


.the French Queen at Versailles bad moved the majestic 


political imagination of burke a century before, About the 
throne ho sometimes used language that represented almost 
at its highest the value set upon it in text-books of the 
constitution, and in the current conventions of ceremonial 
speech,! Although what he called the iron necessities of actual 
busines 1s threw these conventions into the background 
when the time came, yet his inmost fecling about the crown 
and the person of its wearer was as sincere as it was fervid, 
Tn husiness, it is truc, ho never yielded, yet even in his most 
anxious and pressing hours he spared neither time nor toil 
in endeavours to show the Queen why he could not yield. 
* Though decisions, he said, * must ultimately conform to the 
sense uf those who are to be responsible for them, yet their 
business is to inform and persuade the sovereign, not to 
overrule him’ One writer describes the Queen as ‘superb 
in standing sentry over the business of the empire, This 
is obscquious phrase-naking. But I will borrow the figure 
in saying what is more real, that Mr, Gladstone from 
beginning to end stood sentry over the interests, whether 
profound and enduring or trivial and fleeting, of the ancient 
monarchy of this kingdom. None who heard it, will ever 
forget the moving and energetic passage in which when he 
was the doughty veteran of eighty years, speaking against 
his own followers on some question of a royal annuity, he 
moved the whole House to its depths by the passionate 
decluration, ‘I am not ashamed to say that in my old ago 
Trejoice in any opportunity that enables me to testify that, 
whatever may be thought of my opinions, whatever may be 
thought of my proposals in general politics, I do not forget 
the service that I have borne to the illustrious representative 
of the British monarchy.’* 

My readers have had opportunity enough of judging 
Mr, Gladstone's estimate of the Queen's shrewdness, sim- 
plicity, high manners. Above all, he constantly said how 
warmly he recognised her sincerity, frankness, straight- 
ferwardness, and love of truth. On the other side, his own 


3 Gleanings, i. pp. 292-3. 3 Jaly 25, 1889, 
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eager mobility, versatility, and wide elastic range was not 
likely to be to the taste of a personage with a singular fixity 
of nature, Then the Queen was by the necessity of her 2-09-65. 
station a politician, as was Elizabeth or George uL, although 
oddly enough she had a bitter dislike of what she thought the 
madness of ‘women’s rights.’ As politician, she often took 
views that were not shared either by the constituencies or 
by the ministers whom the constituencies imposed upon her. 
The Queen in truth excellently represented and incorporated 
in her proper person one whole set of those qualities in our 
national character, on which the power of her realm had been 
built up. Mr. Gladstone stood for a differont and in some 
aspects and on some occasions almost an antagonistic set of 
national qualities. The Queen, according to those who knew 
her well dreaded what in the eighteenth century they called 
enthusiasm : she dreaded or disdained it in religion, and in 
politics alinost more. Yet her Englishmen are full of capacity 
for enthusiasm, and the Scots for whom she had such cordia! 
affection have enthusiasm in measure fuller still, Unhappily, 
in the case of Ireland that occupied so much of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s life, her sympathies with his long and vigorous en- 
deavour notoriously stood at zero. The Queen’s loyalty to the 
constitution and to ministers in office was unquestioned, but 
she was not well placed, nor was she perhaps by character well 
fitted, to gauge the fluctuating movements of an age of change, 
asit was the duty of her statesmen to gauge and plumb them, 
Ifa cabinet with the contidence of the House of Commons 
decides upon a policy, it must obviously bea premier's duty 
to persist, and in that duty Mr. Gladstone was resolute. It 
he had been otherwise, he knew that he would be falling 
short in loyalty to the country, and to its chief magistrate 
most of all. 

In 1871 a wave of critical feeling began to run upon 
the throne. An influential journalist of that day, singularly 
free from any tincture of republican sentiment, thus describes 
it. ‘A few weeks ago,’ he says, ‘a deep and universal feeling of 
discontent at the Queen's seclusion (or rather at its conse- 
quences) found voice in the journals of the country. No 

1 Bee the remarkable article in the Quarterly Review, April 1901, p. 320. 
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BOOK. publie print of any importance failed to take part in the 
CM chorus; which was equally remarkable for its suddenness, 
1868-74. fulness, and harmony. Indeed, the suddenness of the ery 
was surprising—till we remembered that what was then said 
had lain uneapressed in the minds of the whole community 
for years, with annual increment; and that when popular 
feeling gathers in that way, it is generally relieved at last 
Dy something of the nature of an explosion’ He then 
goes en to speak of ‘republicanism of a very revolutionary 
fim flooding in, and says that such a complesion of 
affairs could bo viewed with pleasuro by no friend of the 
monarchy The details of this movement are no longer 
of much interest, and they ouly concern us here because 
they gave Mr. Gladstone real anxiety. For him it was 
one of the special duties of a prime minister, as distin- 
guished from his cabinet, to watch and guard relations 
between the crown and the country. Whether in office or in 
opposition, he Just no opportunity of standing forth between 
tho throne and even a faint shadow of popular or parlia- 
mentary discontent. He had done it in the case of Prince 
Albert? and he did it uow. When the end came after nearly 
thirty years from our present date, the Queen wrote: ‘I 
shall ovor gratefully remember lis devotion and zeal in all 
that concerned ny personal welfare and that of my family.’ 
Jn 1871 his zeal went beyond the Queen’s personal welfare, 
and his solicitude for the institution represented by the 
Quoen undoubtedly took a form of deferential exhortation 
—an exhortation that she should return to a fuller dis- 
charge of public duty, which the Queen found irksome. The 
Quecn was as fond of Balmoral as Mr. Gladstone was fond of 
Hawarden. The contrast between the formality of Windsor 
and the atmosphere of simple attachment and social affection 
that surrounded her in Scotland, was as delightful to her as 
the air aud the scenery. A royal progress through applaud- 
ing multitudes in great cities made her ilL Hence, when 
Mr, Gladstono pressed her to defer a northern journey, or to 
open parliament, or to open a bridge, or otherwise emerge 
from seclusion, the Queen, though well aware that he had 
Pall Mall Gaseite, Sept. 29, 1871. See Appendix, 
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not, and could not have, any motive save her own and the 
public interest, undoubtedly felt that her energetic minister 
was attempting to overwork her. This feeling, as most of 
us know, breeds resistance, and even in time resentment. 
To say, however, that ‘in his eagerness Mr. Gladstone pressed 
her to do what she knew to be not her work so much as his,’ 
is misleading and a little ludicrous? Mr, Gladstone had 
persuaded himself that in the humour of the day persist- 
ence in seclusion did harm; it was his duty to give advice 
accordingly, and this duty he could not consent to shirk, 

In other ways his very awe of the institution made him 
set an exacting standard for the individual who represented 
it. The letters contain a hundred instances, One may 
suffice. On the occasion of the Irish Church bill of 1869, 
the prime minister sent to the Queen a print of its clauses, 
and along with this draft a letter, covering over a dozen 
closely - written quarto pages, in explanation. Himself 
intensely absorbed and his whole soul possessed by the vital 
importance of what he was doing, he could not conceive that 
the sovereign, nursing a decided dislike of his policy, should 
not eagerly desire to get to the bottom of the provisions for 
carrying the policy out. The Queen read the letter, and re- 
read it, and then in despair desired a gentleman practised 
in dealing with parliamentary bills, happening at that time 
to be at Osborne, to supply her with a summary® The 
gaunt virtues of a précis—-a meagre thing where qualifying 
sentences drop off, parentheses are cut out, adverbs hardly 
count, the noun stands denuded of its sheltering adjective— 
were never congenial to Mr. Gladstone’s copious exactitude in 
hypothesis, conditions, and contingencies. Neither of these 
two illustrious personages was without humour, and it seems 
at once a wonder and a pity that the monarch did less than 
justice to this laborious and almost military sense of discip- 
line and duty in the minister; while the minister failed in 
genial allowance for the moderation of a royal lady's appetite 
for bread and honey from the draftsman’s kitchen. If failing 


" Guartety Reve for April, 1001, tok among other places, in Ms. 
Sidney Lee's Queen Prctorta. 


Pe This circumstance is accurately 


Er. 69-65. 
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BOON there was, it was natural to a man of earnest and concentrated 
1 mind. Be all this as it may, he became more and more 
1888-7. conscious that the correspondence and occurrences of 1871-2 
had introduced a reserve that was new. Perhaps it 
recalled to him the distance and formality that marked the 
relations between King George ur, and the proudest, the 

most intrepid, and the greatest of his prime ministers. 


Tl 


Once in a conversation with Mr. Gladstone I asked him 
whether he remombered Peel's phrase to Cobden about 
the odious power that patronage confers. He replied, 
I never felt that, when I was prime minister. Jt came 
in the day's work like the rest. {don't recall that 1 ever 
felt plugned by improper applications. Peel was perhaps 
a little over fond of talking of the sacrifices of office, A man 
has no business to lay himself out for being prime minister, 
or to place himsolf in the way of it, unless be is prepared 
to take all the incidents of the post whether disagreeable 
or not. I’ve no sympathy with talk of that kind,’ He was 
far from tho mind of Carteret. ‘What is it to me,’ cried 
that glittering miuister, ‘who is a judge or who is a bishop? 
(t is my business to make kings and emperors, and to 
maintain the balance of Europe.’ 

To the bestowal of honours ho brought the same diligent 
care as to branches of public business that to ren of Peel's 
type seomed worthier of care, He treated honours on fixed 
considerations, Espocially in the altitudes of the peerage, 
he tried hard to find solid political ground to go upon, 
Ho noted the romarkable fact that though a very large 
majority of the pecrages granted since 1835 had been made 
on the advice of liberal ministers, yet such is the influence 
of wealth and privileged station that the liberal minority in 
the Lords had decreased. In 1869 the conservative majority 
was botween sixty and seventy, without counting bishops 
or nominal liberals. Yet household suffrage at this very 
time had immensely increased the moral strength of 
the House of Commons. The crisis upon the Irish church 
had been borne with impatience, and Mr. Gladstone dis- 
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cerned a combustible temper at the action of the Lords that cHaP. 
might easily have burst into flame. Still he saw no signal _*_, 
plan for improving the upper House. The appointment 47-59-65. 
of life peers might be desirable. he said, but it was not easy 

to arrange, nor could its effect bo great. The means of 

action therefore for bringing the Lords into more conformity 

or better proportions to the Commons, were very moderate. 

But that made it all the more important that they should 

not be overlooked. The governing idea in respect of both 

classes of hereditary honours was in his judgment the 
maintenance of a due relation between the numbers in 

those elevated ranks, and the number of persons offering 

the proper conditions for promotion of this kind, in a 
country so rapidly growing in wealth and population. 

With characteristic love of making knowledge quantita- 
tive—one definition, I rather think, of science—Mr. Glad- 
stone caused returns to be prepared for him, which showed 
that in 1840 there were about seventcen peers for every 
million of the population, while in 1869 this number had 
fallen to fourteen (in 1880 it was about the same). Lord 
Palmerston in his second government appears to have re- 
commended sixteen peerages, and Lord Derby in little more 
than a quarter of the time recommended fourteen. Mr. 
Gladstone himself, during his first administration, excluding 
royal, non-political and ex-officio peerages, added thirty 
members to the House of Lords, besides making five pro- 
motions, In the same period twelve peerages became 
extinct. Lord Beaconsfield (counting the same exclusions) 
created between 1874 and 1880 twenty-six new peers, and 
made nine promotions. 

Tn two directions Mr. Gladstone made an honourable 
innovation. Ho recommended a member of the Jewish 
faith for a peerage, and in the first list of his submissions to 
the Queen two Roman catholics were included. No catholic 

1 During the twelve yesrs in which addition, ie was responsible for seven 
Mr. Gindstono was prime minister, promotions of peers to higher rank. 
be wasanswerableforsinty-sevennew During the same period ninoty-seven 
Peerages (twenty two of theses now batonetcies were created. —See Sir 
extinct), and om hia recommendation Eilward Hamilton, Mr. Gladsone, a 


fourteen Seotch and Irish peera were Monograph, p. 97. 
called to the House of Lords, Tn bs 
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BOOK peer had been created within living memory. One of these 

1 two was Lord Acton, afterwards so intimate a friend, whose 

1868-74. character, he told the Queen, ‘is of the first order, and he is 

one of the most, learned and accomplished, though one of 

the most modest aud unassuming, men of the day.” If 

religions profession was not in his eyes relevant in making 

peers, neither was the negation of profession, for at the 

same time he proposed a peerage to Grote. ‘I deeply 

«nd grateinily appreciate, he wrote to Mr. Gladstone, ‘the 

sentiments yor are pleased to express respecting my char- 

acter and services, These T shall treasure up never to be 

forgotton, coming as they do from a minister who has 

entered on the work of reform with o sincerity and energy 

never bitherto paralleled, Such recognition is the true and 
sutticient recompense for all useful Iabours of mine.’ 

At the same time the prime minister thought that some 
honour ought to he tendered to Mr. Mill, but Lord Granville, 
whom he consulted, thought otherwise, ‘merely on the ground 
that honours shonkd go ax much as possible with general 
acceptance,” Lord Granville was a man of thoroughly liberal 
and even generous mind; still not particularly qualified to 
be a ood judge either of the merits of a man like Mil, or of 
his ‘aceeptanre' in citeles well worth considering. 


Vv 

It was to be expected that preferments in the chutch 
should got a special share of Mr, Gladstone's laborious 
attention, and su they did. As meiuber for Oxford he had 
been so much importuned in Lord Palmerston’'s time, that 
he wrote in a moment of unusual impatience (1863), ‘I 
think these church preferments will be the death of me’ 
Palmerston favoured the evangelicals, and Mr. Gladstone 
was mortified that Church did not succeed Stanley in the 
chair of ecclesiastical history at Oxford, and that Wilberforce 
was not elovated to the throne of York in 1862. 

During his first administration he recommended for no 
fewer than twelve bishoprics and eight deaneries. He was 
not unprepared tu find, as he put it to Acland, that ‘saints, 

> Life of Grotr, pp. 306-20. 
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theologians, preachers, pastors, scholars, philosophers, gentle- CHAP. 
men, men of business,—these are not to be had every day, 
least of all are they to be commonly found in combination, "58-65. 
Dut these are the materials which ought to be sought ont, 
and put forward in the church of England, if she is to 
stand the trials, and do her work. 

According to his fashion, he wrote down upon a fragment- 
ary piece of paper what qualitications he ought to look for 
in a bishop, and this is the list :-— 

Piety. Learning (saered). Eloquence. Administrative power. 
Faithful allegiance to the Church and to the church of England, 
Activity, Tact and courtesy in dealings with men: knowledge of 
the worl, Accomplishments and literature. An equitable spirit. 
Taculty of working with his brother bishops. Some legal habit of 
mind, Cirenmspection. Courage. Maturity of aye and character. 
Corporal vigour. Liberal sentiments on public affairs, A repre- 
sentative character with reference to sbades of opinion fairly 
allowable in the Church, 


One of his earliest preferments, that of Dr. Temple to tho 
Lishoprie of Exeter, created lively excitement. He had been 
a contributor to Kesays and Reviews :— 

On some of the papers contained in the volume, Mr, Gladstone 
wrote to the Bishop of Lichfield, I look with a strong aversion. 
But Dr. Temple's responsibility prior to the publication was con- 
fined to his own essay. The question whether he ought to have 
disclaimed or denounced any part of the volume afterwards is 
a difficult one, and if it was aduty, it wes a duty in regard to 
which a generous man might well go wrong. As regards his own 
essay, I read it at the time of publication, and thought it of 
little value, but did not perceive that it was mischievous, 


Tn speaking of him to Acland in 1865, Mr. Gladstone had 
let fall a truly remarkable saying, going deep down to the 
Toots of many things :— 

You need not assure me of J)r. Temple’s Christian character. I 
have read his sermons, and if I had doubted—but I never did— 
they would have removed the doubt. Indeed I think it a most 
formidable responsibility, nt the least, in these times to doubt any 
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BOOK uiav’s character on account of his opinions, The limit of possible 
YE variation between character and opinion, ay, between character 
1368-71. and belief, is widening, and will widen. 








How conid the leading mark of progress made in Ny. 
Gladstone's age be more truly hit, how detined with more 
pith and pregnancy’ How could the illumination of his 
own \ieorous mind in forty years of life and thought be 
better demonstrated ? It would even be no bad thing if those 
who are furthest removed from Mr. Gladstone's opinions 
dither in religion or politics could lay this far-reaching 
dictum of his to heart. By many men in all schools his 
lesson is sorely needed. Shrillwas the clamour, Dr. Pusey,in 
‘Mr, Gladstone's own phrase, was ‘rabid,’ He justified his anger 
by reputed facts, which proved to be no facts at all, but the 
angor did not die with the fable. Even Phillimore was dis- 
quieted. ‘It has cut very deep indecd, he said. Mr. Glad- 
stone, confident of his ground, was not dismayed, ‘The 
ioyensent against Dr. Temple is like 2 peculiar cheer we 
sometimes hear in the House of Commons, vehement but 
thin.’ 

No appointznent proved so popular and successful as that 
of Bishop Fraser to Manchester. He was the first person 
named by Mr. Gladstone for the episcopate without some 
degree of personal knowledge. A remarkable concurrence 
of testimony established the great breadth of his sym- 
pathics, a trait much in his favour for the particular see of 
Manchester. Yet strange to say when by and by Stanley 
died, Mr. Gladstone was a party to trying to remove Fraser 
from the north to Westminster. 

‘When in 1883 Mr. Gladstone was challenged as confining 
his recorumendations to the high church side, he defended 
himself to sutticient purpose. He had a list made out of 
appointments to bishoprics, deaneries, and the most im- 
portant parishes :-— 





There have been thirty important appointments. Out of them 
Thave recommended eleven who would probably be called high 
churchmen (not one of them, so far as I know, unsympathetic 
towards other portions of the clergy) and nineteen who are not. 
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On further examination it will appear that the bigh churcnmen CHAP. 
whom I tako to be a decided majority of the clergy as well as a_*~_, 
decided minority of my recommendations, have gone as a rule to 27-0085. 
the places of hard work and little pay. For example, they have 
got five out of ten parochial recommendations ; but, out of sixteen 
appointments to deaneries and canonries, they have received four, 
and those, with the exception of Mr. Furse, the worst. I could 
supply you with the lists in detail. 

One admission I must make ; the evidently broad churchmen 
are too large a proportion of the non-high, and the low churchmen 
rather too small, a disproportion which I should hope to remove, 
but undoubtedly the low churchman of the presont day bas a 
poorer share than half a century ago of the working energy of 
the church, 

All these terms, High, Low and Broa, are rather repugnant to 
me, but Iuse them as a currency of tokens with which it is 
difficult to dispense. 

Turning from this point of view to the recognition of 
learning and genius, in the course of his first administration 
we find that he made Church dean of St. Paul's, and Scott of 
the Greek lexicon dean of Rochester, Liddon and Lightfoot 
canons of St. Paul's, Kingsley canon first of Chester, and 
then of Westminster, Vaughan master of the Temple. 


CHAPTER XI 


CATHOLIC COUNTRY AND PROTESTANT PARLIAMENT 


Tris all very well to establish united edincation, lat if the persore 
to he educated decline to wane, your efforts wall be thrown away. 
The question then occurs whether it is best to catablish a syatem, 
ted Wy these concerned, in the hope that t will gralnally work 
ils way into aceeptance in spite of the intolerance of priests, or to 
exdow the separate denmamatzoual bodies on the ground that even 
such edueatian iy better thin nove, or. finally, to do nothing. The 
question is one of statesmansyp enlightened by a hnowledge of 
facts, and of the sentinients of the population —Lr-t11 Serruys, 





BOOK Descenpixe from her alien throne, the Irish church had 
Vi 





now faken her pkiee among the most prosperous of free 
commutious, To Trish cultivators a definite interest of pos- 
session had heen indirectly confirmed in the land to which 
tuost of its value had been given by their own toil, A third 
branch of the upas tree of poisonous asceudeney deseribed 
ly Mr. Gladstone during the election of 1868, still awaited his 
axe. The fitness of an absentee parliament to govern Ireland 
was again to be tested. This time the problem was hardest 
of all, for it involved direct concession by nations inveterately 
protestant, fo a catholic hicrarchy having at its head an 
ultramontane cardinal of uncompromising opinions and 
inexorable will. 

Everybody knew that the state of university education in 
Ireland stood in the front rank of unsettled questions. Ever 
sinve the establishment of three provincial colleges by Peel's 
govermuent in 1845. the flame of the controversy had been 
alight. Even on the very night when Graham introduced the 
Dill creating them. no less stauneh a tory and protestant than 
Sir Robert Inglis had jumped up and denounced ‘a gigantic 
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scheme of godless education.’ The catholics loudly echoed CHAP, 
this protestant phrase. The three colleges were speedily eae 
condemned by the pope as fatal to faith and morals, and -®7 64 
were formally denounced by the synod of Thurles in 1850. 
The fulminations of the church did not extinguish these 
modest centres of light and knowledge, but they cast a 
creeping blight upon them. In 1865 a demand was openly 
made in parliament for the incorporation by charter of a 
specifically catholic wniversity, Mr. Gladstone. along with 
Sir George Grey, thon admitted the reality of a griovance, 
namely, the absence in Ireland of institutions of which the 
catholics of the country were able to avail themselves. 
Declining, for good reasons or bad, to use opportunities of 
college education by the side of protestants, and not warmed 
by the atmosphere and symbols of their own church and 
faith, catholics contended that they could not Le said to 
enjoy equal advantages with their fellow-citizens of other 
creeds, They repudiated a system of education repugnant 
to their religious convictions, and in the persistent efforts to 
force ‘godless education’ on their country, they professed to 
recognise another phase of persecution for conscience sake, 
Tn 1866, Lord Russell's government tried its hand with 
a device known as the supplemental charter. It opened a 
way to a degree without passing through the godless colleges. 
This was set aside by an injunction from the courts, and it 
would not have touched the real mutter of complaint, even if 
the courts had let it stand. Nosxt year the tories burnt their 
fingers, though Mr. Disracli told pirliament that ho saw no 
scars. For a time, he believed that an honourable and satis- 
factory settlement was possible, and negotiations went on 
with the hierarchy. The prelates did not urge endowment, 
Mr. Disracli afterwards said, but ‘they mentioned it.’ 
The country shrank back from concurrent endowment, 
though, as Mr, Disraeli truly said, it was the policy of Pitt, 
of Grey, of Russell, of Peel, and of Palmerston. Ever since 
1794, catholic students had been allowed to graduate et 
Trinity College, and ever since the disestablishment of the 
Trish church in 1869, Trinity had asked parliament for power 
to admit catholics to her fellowships and emoluments, This, 
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BOOK papists.- 10—Gladstone looked very worn and anxious, Spoke 

-about the relief he should experience after Thursday, the weight of 

the matter which he had to deal with, and the general misapprehen- 

sion which prevailed ; thought the tide was turning in their favour. 

11,—Gladstone iu high spirits, confident of success on Thursday. 

14.—Dined at Gladstone’s, Our host in high spirits at his 
achievement of yesterday, 





Tho leading provisions of the measure, though found by 
the able and expert draftsman unusually hard tu frame, may 
he very shortly stated, for the question by the way is still in 
full blast. A new university of Dublin was to rise, a teach- 
ing as well as an eaainiping body, governed by a counctl 
who were to appoint officers and regulate all mattors and 
things aflvcting the university. The constitution of this 
governing council was elaborately devised, and it did not 
take clerical predominance ultimately impossible. The aifilia- 
tion of colleges, not excluding purcly denomiuational institu- 
tions, was in their hands. There were to be no religious 
tests for either teachers or taught, and religious profession 
was to bo no bar to honours and emoluments, Money was 
provided by Trinity College, the consolidated fund, and the 
church surplus, to the tune of £50,000 a year. The prin- 
ciple was the old formula of mixed or united education, 
in which protestants and catholics might side by side 
participate. 

What many found intolerably obnoxious were two ‘gag- 
ging clauses.’ By one of these a teacher or other person of 
authority might be suspended or deprived, who should in 
speaking or writing be held to have wilfully given offence 
to the religious convictions of any member. The second 
and grovor of them was the prohibition of any university 
teacher in theology, modern history, or moral and mental 
philosophy. The separate affiliated colleges might make 
whatever arrangements they pleased for these subjects, but 
the new university would not teach them directly and authori- 
tatively. This was undoubtedly a singular limitation for 
university that had scent forth Berkeley and Burke; nor was 
there ever « moment when in spite of the specialisation of 
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research, the deepest questions in the domam of thought CHAP. 
and belief moro inevitably thrust themselves forward within _*% 
common and indivisible precincts. 2x. 4, 


nr 

On Feb, 14, Mr, Gladstone reported to the Queen :— 

The general impression last night appeared to be that the 
friends of Trinity College were relieved; that tho liberal party 
and the nonconformists were well satisfied with the conformity 
between the proposed measure and the accepted principles of 
uviversity organization in England ; but that the Roman catholies 
would think themselves hardly or at least not generously used, 
All that Mr. Gladstone has heard this morning through private 
channels, as well as the general tone of the press, tends to 
corroborate the favourable parts of what he gathered last night, 
and to give hope that reasonable and moderate Romau catholics 
may see that their real grievances will be removed; generally 
also to support the expectation that the bill is not unlikely to 
pass, 


Delane of the Times said to Manning when they were 
leaving the House of Commons, ‘ This is a bill made to pass,’ 
Manning himself heartily acquiesced. Even the bitterest of 
Mr. Gladstone's critics below the gangway on his own side 
agreed, that if a division could have becn taken while the 
House was still under the influence of the three hours’ 
speech, the bill would have been almost unanimously 
carried! ‘It threw the House into a mesmeric trance,’ 
said the seconder of a hostile motion. Effects like these, 
not purple passages, not epigrams nor aphorisms, are the 
test of oratory. Mr. Bruce wrote home (Feb. 15):— Alas! 
I fear all prospect of ministerial defeat is over. The Uni- 
versity bill is so well received.that people say there will 
not be even a division on the second reading. I see no 
other rock ahead, but sometimes they project their snouts 
unexpectedly, and cause shipwreck.’ 

Soon did the projecting rocks appear out of the stmooth 
water. Lord Spencer had an interview with Cardinal Cullen 

1 Stephen's Life of Faweett, p, 282. 
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at Dublin Castle (Feb. 24), and found him though in very 
good humour and fall of gratitude for fair intentions, yet 
extremely hostile to the Lill It was in flat opposition, ho 
said, to what the Roman catholics had been working for in 
Troland for years: it continued the Queen’s Colleges, and set 
up another Queen's College in the shapo of Trinity College 
with a lurge cndowment: it perpetuated the mixed system 
of education, to which he bad aiways been opposed, and no 
endowment nor assistance was given to the catholic univer- 
sity; the council might appoint professors to teach English 
literature, goology, or zoology who would be dangerous men 
in catholic eyes, Lord Spencer gathered that the cardinul 
would be satisticd with a sum down to redress inequality or 
a grant for buildings. 

Archbishop Mamning wrote to Cardinal Cullen the day 
after the bill was produced, ‘strongly urging them to accept 
it’ It scemed to him to rest on a base so broad that 
he could not tell how cither the opposition or the radical 
doctrinaires could attack it without adopting ‘the German 
tyrauny.’ He udmitted that he was more easily satisfied 
than if he were in Treland, but he thought the measure 
fruned with skill and suceess. After a fortnight the arch- 
bishop told Mr. Gladstone, that he still saw reason to believe 
thet the Irish hierarchy would not refuse the bill, On 
March @rd,he says he has done his utmost to conciliate 
confidence in it. By the 7th he kuew that his efforts 
had failed, but he urges Mr. Gladstone not to take the 
episcopal opposition too much to heart. ‘Non-endowment, 
mixed education, und godless colleges, are three bitter things 
to them.’ ‘This,’ he wrote to Mr. Gladstone, when all was 
over (March 12) ‘is not your fault, uor the biil’s fault, but 
the fault of England and Scotland and three anti-catholic 
eenturics.’ 

The debate began on March 3rd, and extended to four 
sittings. The humour of the House was described by Mr. 
Gladstone as ‘titful and fluctuating.’ Speeches ‘void of real 
argument or point, yet aroused the mere prejudices of a 
section of the liberal party against popery and did much to 
place the bill in danger.’ Then that cause of apprehension 
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disappeared, and a new change passed over the shifting CHAP. 
sky, for the intentions of Irish members were reported to be ke 
dubious, There was not a little heat and passion, mainly 4 6 
from below the ministerial gangway. The gagging clauses 

jarred horribly, though they were trenchantly defonded by 

Mr. Lowe, the yery man to whose line of knowledge and 
intellectual freedom they seemed likely to be most repugnant. 

Tt soon appeared that neither protestant nor catholic sct any 

value on these securities for conscience, and tho general 
assembly of the presbyterians declared war upon the whole 
scheme. The cabinct—‘most harmonious at, this critical 
time,'—still held firmly that the bill was well constructed, 

so that if it once reached committee it would not be easy to 

inflict mortal wounds. On March 8th the prime minister 
reported to the Queen :— 


Strange to say, it is the opposition of the Roman catholic 
bishops that brings about the present difficulty; and this 
although they have not declared an opposition to the bill out- 
tight, but have wound up their list of objections with a resolu- 
tion to present petitions praying for its amendment, Still their 
attitude of what may be called growling hostility has had these 
important results? Firstly, it has deadened that general willing- 
ness of the liberal party, which the measure itself had created, to 
look favourably on a plan such as they might hope would obtain 
acquiescence, and bring about contentment. Secondly, the great 
majority of the bishops are even more hostile than the resolu- 
tions, which were apparently somewhat softened as the price of 
unanimity; and all these bishops, working upon liberal Irish 
members through their political interest in their seats, have pro- 
ceeded so far that from twenty to twenty-five may go against the 
bill, and as wany may stay away. When to these are added the 
small knot of discontented liberals and mere fanatics which so 
large a party commonly contains, the government majority, now 
taken at only 85, disappears, . . 

It is not in the power or the will of your Majesty's advisers to 
purchase Trish support by subservieney to the Roman bishops. 
Their purpose has been to offer justice to all, and their hope hae 
been that what was just would be seen to be advantageous. As far 
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BOOK as the Roman catholics of Ireland are concerned, the cabinet con- 

ahi; ceive that they are now at perfect liberty to throw up the bill. 

1873. But they are also of opinion that its abandonment would so 
impair or destroy their moral power, as to render it impossible 
for them to accept the defeat. There are whispers of a desire 
in the liberal party, should the catastrophe arrive, to meet it 
dy a vote of confidence, which would probably be carried by a 
still larger majority, But the cabinet look with extreme dis- 
favour upon this method of proceeding, which would offer them 
the verbal promise of support just when its substance had been 
Henied, 


He then proceeds to more purely personal aspects and 
contingencies — 


What lies beyond it would be premature to describe as having 
been regularly treated or even opened to-day. Mr. Gladstone 
considers himself far more tied to the bill and the subject than 
his colleagues; and if they upon a defeat were disposed to carry 
on the government without him, he would with your Majesty's 
sanction take effectual means to provide at least against his being 
au impediment in the way of an arrangement eligible in so many 
points of view. But his colleagues appear at present indisposed 
to adopt this method of solution. There would then remain for 
them the question whether they should humbly tender their 
resignations to your Majesty, or whether they should advise « 
Uisselution of the parliament, which was elected under other 
auspices, This would be a matter of the utmost gravity for 
consideration at the proper time, Mr, Gladstone as at present 
advised has no foregone conclusion in favour of either alternative, 
and would act with his colleagues as between them. But he does 
not intend to go into opposition, and the dissolution of this 
government, brought about through languor and through exten- 
sive or important defections in the liberal party which has made 
him its leader, would be the close of his political life. He has now 
for more than forty years striven to serve the crown and country 
to the best of his power, and he is willing, though with overtaxed 
faculties and diminishing strength, to continue the effort longer, 
if he sees that the continuance can be conducive to the objects 
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which he has heretofore had at heart; but the contingency to CHAP. 
which he bas lasé referred, would be for him the proof that con- 
fidence was gone, that usefulness was at an end, and that he might ae, 
and ought to claim the freedom which best befits the close of life, 


The next day, in reporting that the estimates of the 
coming division were far from improving, Mr, Gladstone 
returned in a few words to the personal point :— 


Mr. Gladstone is very grateful for your Majesty’s caution 
against being swayed by private feelings, and he will endeavour 
to be on his guard against them. He has, however, always looked 
to the completion of that commission, so to call it, which events 
in a measure threw into his hands five years ago, as the natural 
close of the main work of the present government; and many 
circumstances have combined to impress him with the hope that 
thus an honourable path would be opened for his retirement. He 
ought, perhaps, tg add that he has the strongest opinion, upon 
political grounds aud grounds other than political, against spend- 
ing old age under the strain of that perpetual contention which is 
inseparable from his present position; and this opinion could 
only be neutralised by his perceiving a special call to remain; 
that is to say, some course of public service to be done by him 
better than if it were in other hands. Such a prospect he neither 
sees hor anticipates. But it is premature to trouble your Majesty 
on this minor subject. 


On the Oth Cardinal Cullen blazed forth in » pastoral that 
was read in all the churches. He described the bill as richly 
endowing non-catholic and godless colleges, and without 
giving one farthing to catholics, inviting them to compete 
in their poverty, produced by penal laws and confiscations, 
with those left in possession of enormous wealth. The new 
university scheme only increased the number of Queen's 
Colleges, so often and so solemnly condenmed by the eatholie 
church and by all Ireland, and gave 2 new impulse to that 
sort of teaching that separates education from religion and 
its holy influences, and banishes God, the author of all good, 
from our schools, The prelate's pastoral had a decisive 
effect in regions far removed from the ambit of his crosier, 
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BOOK The tory leader could not resist a temptation thus offered by 
ve the attitude of the Irish cardinal, and the measure that. 
had been much reviled as a dark concordat between Mr, 
Gladstone and the pope, was now rejected by a concordat 
between the pope’s nen aud Mr. Disraeli. 

The discussion was on a@ high level in Mr. Gladstone's 
judgment. Lyon Playfair criticised details with some 
severity and much ability, but intended to vote for the bill. 
Miall, the nonconformist leader, supported the second read- 
ing, but required alterations that were admissible enough, 
On March 10 Mr. Hareourt, who was not yet an old member, 
‘openod the discussion by a speech in advance of any he has 
yet delivered as to effect upon the House. Severe in oriti- 
cism on detail, ho was favonrable to the substance of the 
bill’ One significant incident of the debate was a declaration 
by Bentinck, a consorvative ultra, that he would vote against 
the bill in reliance on the declaration of Mr, Hardy, which 
he understood to be a pledge for himself and others near 
him, not to take office during the existence of the present 
parliament. ‘Mr. Hardy remained silent during this appeal, 
which was several tines repeated.’ Then the end came 
(March 11-12):— 

‘Mr. Disraeli rose at halt-past ten, and spoke amidst rapt 
attention till midnight. Mr. Gladstone followed in a speech of 
two hours, and at two o'clock the division was called, During 
the whole evening the greatest uncertainty had prevailed; for 
himself Mr. Gladstone leaned to expecting an unfavourable result, 
The smmbers were, Ayes (for the government), 284; Noes, 2873 
majority against the government, 3, It is said that 45 adherents 
of the government, or thereabouts, voted against them. It was 
the Irish vote that grew continually worse, 





Of the speech in which the debate was wound up Forster 
says in his diary :—' Gladstone, with the House dead against 





‘The adverse majority wae made voted with the opposition 43 liberals 
up of 209 English, 68 Irish, and 10 —eight English and Sootch, inelnd- 
Scotch members. ‘The mumority con- ing Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Faweott, 
tained 292 English, 47 Sootch, and Mr. Hormmau, Sir Robert Peel, and 
15 Trish members. Tho absentees 35 Irish, of wham 25 were catholics 
numbered 73) of whom 52 were Eng- and 10protettanis, 

lish, 3 Scotch, and 19 Irish. 
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him and his bill, made » wonderful speech—easy, almost 


playful, with passages of great power and eloquence, but. 


with a graceful play, which enabled him to plant deep his 
daggers of satire in Horsman ard Co”! Speaker Brand calls 
it ‘a magnificent speech, generous, high-minded, and with- 
out a taint of bitterness, although he was sorely tried, especi- 
ally by false friends’ He vindicated the obnoxious clauses, 
but did not wish to adhere to them if opinion from all 
quarters were adverse, and he admitted that it was the 
opposition of members from Ireland that principally acted 
on his hearers. His speech contained a remarkable passage, 
pronouncing definitely against denominational endowment 
of university education, 


1 Lyd of W. E, Forster, i. p. 55%, 
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THE CRISIS 
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. . alla fortuna, eve vuol, sun presto . « 
Verw giri fortuna la sua rota, 
Come le piaee, ¢ il villan Ia ua marra, 

Tnjerno, xv. 93 
For fortune as she wills Tam ready 
let her turn her wheel as she may pl 
and tne cbu:l his epade. 


0 





BOOK A WEEK of lively and eventful interest followed,—not only 
—\1__ interesting in the life of Mr. Gladstone, but raising points 


187%, 


with important constitutional bearings, and showing a match 
between two unsurpassed inasters of political sword-play. 
The story was told generally and partially in parliament, but 
the reader who is curious about either the episode itself, or 
Mr. Gladstone's nodes of inind and action, will find it worth 
a little trouble to follow details with some closeness. 

Mareh 11.—-H. of C. Spoke 12-2, and voted in a division 
of 284-287—which was believed to cause more surprise to 
the opposite side than it did to me, At 9.45 ax. I apprised 
the Queen of our defeat. 

Thasday, March 12.—Saw the Queen at 12.15. Failed to find 
Granville. Cabinet 1-23 We discussed the matter with a 
general tendency to resignation rather than dissolving. Confab. 
on my position with Granville and Glyn, then joined by Bright, 
To the Queen again at six to keep her informed. Large dinner 
party for the Duke of Edinburgh, and an evening party afterwards, 
w hear Joachim. 

Friday, March 13.—After seeing Mr, Glyn and Lord F. 
Cavendish, I went at 10.40 to see Dr. Clark. He completed his 
examination, and gave me his eweful judgment. I went to Lord. 
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Granville, sketched out to him and Glyn my views, and went to CHAP. 
the cabinet ab 12.15. Stated the case between the two alter 2/4 
natives of resignation and dissolution as far as regarded myself, 4" 
On the side of resignation it would not be necessary to make any 

final announcement [of his retirement from the leadership] I 

am atrongly advised a temporary rest. On the other hand, if we 

now dissolve, I anticipate that afterwards before any Jong time 
difficulties will arise, and my mission will be terminated, So that 

the alternatives are not so unequally weighed. The cabinet with- 

ont any marked difference, or at least without any positive asser- 

tion to the contrary, determined on tendering their resignations! 

After cabinet saw Hartington and others respecting honours. 

At 9.45 saw the Queen and resigned. The Queen informed me 

that she would send for Mr. Disraeli; suggested for consideration 
whether I would include the mention of this fact in my announce- 

ment to parliament, and added as I was leaving the room, without 

looking (apparently) for an answer, that she would inform me of 

what might take place. At 3.45 saw Granville respecting the 
ummouncements. Made announcement in House of Commons at 

4,30. More business at Downing Street, and home at six, 

At a quarter to seven, or a little later, Colonel Ponsonby called 
with a communication from her Majesty. ‘Any news?’ I said, 
‘A great deal,’ he replied; aud informed me as follows. Me, 
Disraeli had been with the Queen; did not see the means of 
cartying on the government by the agency of his party under 
Present circumstances; did not ask for the dissolution of parlia- 
ment (this was understood to mean did not offer to become 
minister on condition of being permitted to dissolve): did not aay 
that his renunciation of the task was final ; recommended that the 
Queen should call for my advice. Upon this the Queen sent 
Colonel Ponsonby, and he said, ‘She considers this as sending for 
you anew,’ I replied that 1 did not regard the Queen's refer- 
ence of this intelligence to me, as-her calling upon me anew to 
undertake the work of government; that none of my obligations 


1 March 13.—Cabinet again at gratitude’—and here he completely 
twelve, Decided to resign... Glad- broke down,and he could say nothing, 
stone mado quite a touching little except that he could not enter on the 
speech. He began playfully’ This details. --. Tears camo to my eyes, 
was the last of some 130 cabineia.cr and we were ail touched..-Life of 
so, and he wished to say to his I. £. Forster,i ne 
colleagues with what ‘ profound ty 
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BOOK to the sovereign were cancelled or impaired by the resignation 
YL tendered and accepted; that I was still the minister for the 


1873, 


purpose of rendering any service she might be pleased to call for 
in the matter on which she is engaged, exactly as before, until she 
has a new tninister, when my official obligations will come to an 
end, That I felt there was great inconvenience and danger of 
inisapprehension ont of doors in proceeding over rapidly with a 
anaiter of snch gravity, and that each step in it required to be 
well measured and ascertained before proceeding to consider of 
the next following step, That T had great difficulty in gathering 
any precise idea of Mr, Disracli’s account of what he could not do, 
and what he either could or did not say that he could not. That 
as this account was to present to me the state of facta on which I 
was commanded to advise, it was quite necessary for me to have 
nn accurate idea of it,in order that I might do justice to her 
Majesty's commands. I would therefore humbly suggest that Mx, 
Disraeli might with great propriety be requested to pat his reply 
into writing. That T presuthed I might receive this reply, if it 
were her Majesty’s pleasure to make it kuown to me, at some not late 
hour to-morrow, when I wonld at once place myself in a condition 
tw tender my humble ailvice, This is au account of what Colonel 
Ponsouhy might fairly consider as my answer to her Majesty’s 
communication, | enlarged the cunversation, however, by obaerv- 
ing that the division which overthrew ns was a party division, It 
bore the express authentic symbul of its charaeter in having party 
tellers on the opposition as well ay on the government side; that 





we were awate of the great, even more than ordinary, efforts of 
Colone! Taylor, with Mr, Disraeli’s countenance, to bring membera 
to Loudon and to the House; that all this seemed to impose 
great obligatious on the opposition; and if so, that it would be 
the duty ol the leader of the oppusition to use every exertion of 
consultation with his fends aud otherwise before declining the 
task, or in any manner advising the Queen to look elsewhere. To 
Colonel Ponsonby indeed, | observed that 1 thought Mr, Disraeli 
was endeavouring, by at once throwing back on me an offer which 
it was imposvible for me at the time and under the circumstances 
to accept, to get up a case of absolute necessity founded upon 
this refusal of mine, and thus. becoming the indispensable man and 
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party, to have in his hands a lever wherewith to overcome the CHAP. 
relactance and resistance of his friends, who would not be able to SH 
deny that the Queen mast have a government, Sin, 


Mr. Disraeli’s reply to the Queen's inquiry whether he was 
prepared to form a government, was pnt into writing, and 
the two operative paragraphs of it were sent through Colonel 
Ponsonby to Mr, Gladstone. They rau as follows :— 

In answer, Mr. Distaeli said he was prepared to form an 
administration which he believed would carry on her Majesty's 
affairs with efficiency, and would possess her confidence; but he 
cuuld not undertake to carry on her Majesty’s government in the 
present House of Commons. Subsequently, her Majesty having 
remarked that Mr. Gladstone was not inclined to recommend a 
dissolution of parliament, Mr. Disraeli stated that he himself 
would not advise her Majesty to take that step, 


Viewing these paragraphs as forming the answer offered 
by Mr. Disraeli to the Queen, Mr. Gladstone reported to her 
(March 14) that ‘he did not find himself able to gather their 
precise effect”: — 

The former of the two, if it stood alone, would seem to imply 
that Mr. Disraeli was prepared to accept office with a view 
to an immediate dissulution of parliament, but not otherwise; 
since it states that he believes himself able to form a suitable 
administration, but not ‘to carry on your Majesty’s government 
in the present House of Commons.’ In the latter of the two 
paragraphs Mr, Disraeli has supposed your Majesty to have 
remarked that ‘Mr. Gladstone was not inclined to recommend 
a dissolution of parliament, and has stated that ‘he himself 
would not advise your Majesty to take that step’ Your Majesty 
will without doubt remember that Mr. Gladstone tendered no 
advice on the subject of dissolutiun generally, hut limited himself 
to comparing it with the alternative of resignation, which was the 
only question at issue, and stated that on the part of the cabinet 
he humbly submitted resignation of their offices, which they 
deemed to be the step most comformable to their duty. Mr. 
Gladstone does not clearly comprehend the bearing of Mx, 
Disraeli’s closing words; as he coald not tender advice to your 
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Majesty either affirmatively or negatively on diseolation, without 


-first becoming your Majesty's adviser. Founding himself upon 


the memorandum, Mr. Gladstone is unable to say to what extent 
the apparent meaning of the one paragraph is modified or altered 
by the other; and he is obliged to trouble your Majesty, however 
reluctantly, with this representation, inasmuch as a perfectly clear 
idea of the tenour of the reply is » necessary preliminary to his 
offering ang remark or advice upon it; which, had it been a 
simple negative, he would have felt it his duty to do. 


Between six and seven in the evening Colonel Ponsonby 
came with a leticr from the Queen to the effect that Mr. 
Disracli had unconditionally declined to undertake the 
formation of a government. In obedience to the Queen’s 
commands Mr. Gladstone proceeded to give his view of the 
position in which her Majesty was placed :— 


March 15.—Not being aware that there can be a question of 
any intermediate party or combination of parties which would 
‘be available at the present juncture, he presumes that your 
Majesty, if denied the assistance of the conservative or opposition 
party, might be disposed to recur to the services of a liberal 
government. He is of opinion, however, that either his ‘late 
colleagues, or any statesman or statesmen of the liberal party on 
whom your Majesty might call, would with propriety at once 
observe that it is still for the consideration of your Majesty 
whether the proceeding which has taken place between your 
Majesty and Mr. Disraeli can as yet be regarded as complete. 
The vote of the Huuse of Commons on Wednesday morning was 
due to the deliberate and concerted action of the opposition, with 
a limited amount of adventitious numerical aid. The division 
was a party division, and carried the well-known aymbel of such 
divisions in the appointment of tellers of the oppos. on and 
government respectively. The vote was given in the full know- 
ledge, avowed in the speech of the leader of the opposition, that 
the government had formally declared the measure on which the 
vote was impending to be vital to its existence. Mr. Gladstone 
humbly conceives that, according to the well-known principles of 
our parlismentary government, an opposition which has in this 
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manner and degree contributed to bring about what we term, CHAP. 
crisis, is bound to use and to show that it has used its utmost ———— 
efforts of counsel and inquiry to exhaust all practicable means of 27 8+ 
bringing its resources to the aid of the country in its exigency. 
Ho is aware that his opinion on such a subject can only be of 
slight value, but the same observation will not hold good with 
regard to the force of a well-established party usage. To show 
what that usage has been, Mr. Gladstone is obliged to trouble 
your Majesty with the following recital of facts from the history 
of the last half century... . [This apt and cogent rerital the reader 
will find at the end of the volume, ser Appendir] ... There ia, 
therefore, a very wide difference between the manner in which the 
call of your Majesty has been met on this occasion by the leader 
of the opposition, and the manner which has been observed at 
every former juncture, including even those when the share taken 
by the opposition in bringing about the exigency was compara- 
tively slight or none at all. It is, in Mr. Gladstone's view, of the 
utmost importance to the public welfare that the nation should 
be constantly aware that the parliamentary action certain or 
likely to take effect in the overthrow of a government; the re- 
ception and treatment of a summons from your Majesty to meet 
the hecessity which such action has powerfully aided in creating ; 
and again the resumption of office by those who have deliberately 
Jaid it down,—~are uniformly viewed as matters of the utmost 
gravity, requiring time, counsel, and deliberation among those who 
are parties to them, and attended with serious responsibilities, 
Mr. Gladstone will not and does not suppose that the efforts of 
the opposition to defest the government on Wednesday morning 
“were made with a previously formed intention on their part to 
refuse any aid to your Majesty, if the need should arise, in pro- 
viding for the government of the country; and the summary 
refusal, which is the only fact before him, he takes to be not in 
fall correspondence either with the exigencies of the case, or as he 
has shown, with the parliamentary usage, In humbly submitting 
this representation to your Majesty, Mr. Gladstone’s wish is to point 
out the diffeulty in which he would find himself placed were he 
to ask your Majesty for anthority to inquire from his late 
colleagues whether they or any of them were prepared, if your 
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Majesty should call on them, to resume their offices ; for they 
would certainly, he is persuaded, call on him, for their own 
honour, and in order to the usefulness of their further service if 
it should be rendered, to prove to them that according to usage 
every means jiad been exhausted on the part of the opposition 
for providing for the government of the country, or at least that 
Rothing nore was te be expected from that quarter, 


This statement, prepared after dimer, Mr, Gladstone took 
to Lord Granville that night (March 14). The next morning 
he again saw Lord Granville and Colonel Ponsouby, and 
despatched his statement to the Queen. ‘At 2.45,” he writes 
to Granville + - 


1 saw the Queen, not for any distinct object, but partly to fill 
the blank befuro the publ. H.M. was in perfect humour, She 
will use the whole or part of my long letter by sending it to 
Disraeli. She seemed quite to understand our point of view, and 
told me plainly what shows that the artful man ded aay. if it came 
back to him again at this juncture, he would not be bound by his 
present refusal, 1 said, ‘But, ma’am, that is not before me.’ 
* But he told it to me.’ she said. 


The Queen sent Mr, Gladstone's long letter to Mr, Disraeli, 
and he replied in a tolerebly long letter of his own, He 
considered: Mr. Gladstone’s observations under two heads; 
first, as aa impeachment of the opposition for contributing to 
the vote against the bill, when they were not prepurcd to 
take office; second, as a charge against Mr. Distucli hinself 
that he summarily refused to take office without exhausting 
all practicable means of aiding the country in the exigency, 
On the first artide of vharge he described the doctrine 
adsanced by Mr. Gladstone as being ‘undoubtedly sound so 
fur ay this: that for an opposition to use its strength for the 
express purpose of throwing out a government which it is 
at the time aware that it cannot replace—having that object 
in view and no other—would be an act of recklessness and 
faction that could not be tov strongly condenmed,’ But this, 
he contended, could not be imputed to the conservative 
opposition of 1873. The Irish bill was from the first strongly 
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objected to by a large section of the liberal party, and on the CHAP. 
same grounds that, led the conservative opposition to reject Rae 
it, namely, that it sacrificed Irish education to the Roman in. 64. 
catholic hierarchy. The party whom the bill was intended 
to propitiate rejected it as inadequate. If the sense of the 
House had been taken, irrespective of considerations of the 
political result of the division, not one-fourth of the House 
would have voted for it. Mr. Gladstone's doctrine, Disraeli 
went on, amounted to this, that ‘whenever a minister 
is so situated that it is in his power to prevent any 
other parliamentary leader from forming an administra- 
tion likely to stand, he acquires thereby the right to call 
on parliament to pass whatever measures he and his 
colleagues think fit, and is entitled to denounce as factious 
the resistance to such measures, Any such claim is one 
not warranted by usage, or reconcilable with the free. 
dom of the legislature. It comes to this: that he tells the 
House of Commons, “ Unless you are prepared to put some 
one in my place, your duty is to do whatever I bid you.” To 
no House of Commons has language of this kind ever been 
addressed; by no House of Commons would it be tolerated.” 
As for the charge of summary refusal to undertake 
government, Mr. Disraeli contented himself with a brief 
statement of facts. He had consulted his friends, and they 
were all of opinion that it would be prejudicial to the publie 
interests for a conservative ministry to attempt to conduct 
business in the present House of Commons. What other 
means were at his disposal? Was he to open negotiations 
with a section of the late ministry, and waste days in barren 
interviews, vain applications, and the device of impossible 
combinations? Was he to make overtures to the consider- 
able section of the liberal party that had voted against 
the government? The Irish Roman catholic gentlemen? 
Surely Mr. Gladstone was not serious in such a suggestion. 
The charge of deliberate and concerted action against the 
Trish bill was ‘not entirely divested of some degree of 
exaggeration.’ His party was not even formally summoned 
to vote against the government measure, but to support an 
amendment which was seconded from the liberal benches, 
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and which could only by © violent abuse of terms be 


- described as a party move. 


On Saturday afternoon Mr. Gladstone had gone down to 
Cliveden, and there at ten o'clock on the Sunday evening 
(March 16) he received a message from the Queen, enclosing 
‘Mr. Disragh’s letter, and requesting him to say whether he 
‘would resume office. This letter was taken by Mr Gladstone 
to show that ‘nothimg more was to be expected in that 
quarter, and at eleven o'clock he sent off the messenger 
with his answer in the affirmative — 

March 16, 1873, 10} rat—It 1 quite unnecessary for him 
to comment upon any of the statements or arguments advanced 
by Mr, Disraeh, as the point referred by your Majesty for him to 
consider is not their accuracy, sufficiency or relevancy, but simply 
whether any further effort is to be expected from the opposition 
towards meeting the present necessity. Your Majesty haa 
evidently judged that nothing more of this kind can be looked 
tor, Your Majesty's jadgment would have been conclusive with 
Mr. Gladstone in the case, even had he failed to appreciate the 
full cogeney of the reason for it, but he 2s bound to state that he 
respectfully concurs with your Majesty upon that simple question, 
a8 one not of nght but of fact. He therefore does not hesitate at 
once to answer your Majesty's gracious inquiry by saying that he 
will now endeavour to prevail upon your Majesty's late advisers 
generally to resume their offices, and he again places all such 
service agit is in his power to offer, at your Majesty's disposal, 
According to your Majesty's command, then, he will repair to 
London to-monow mormng, and will see some of the most 
experienced members of the late government to review the 
position which he regards as having been seriously unhinged by 
the shock of last Wednesday mornmg; to such an extent indeed, 
that he doubts whether either the administration or parliament 
can again be what they were. The relations between them, and 
the course of business laid down in the royal speech, will require 
to be reconsidered, or at least reviewed with care, 

u 

Thesday, March 18—{T0 the Quen] The cabinet mot informally 

at this house [11 Carlton House Terrace] at 2 P.x., and sat till 5}. 
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‘The whole of the cabinet were ready to resume their offices, if CHAP. 
was decided to carry on the government in the present parliament, ———— 
without contemplating any particular limit of time for existence 
in connection with the recent vote. 

Wednesday, March 19.—Went down to Windsor at midday ; 
} hour with the Queen on the resignation, the statement to- 
morrow, the Duke of Edinburgh’s marriage, royal precedence, 
Tennyson's honour; also she mentioned railway accidents and an 
assault on a soldier, and luxury in food and dress. Dined 
with the Duke of Cambridge. Speaker's levee, saw Mr, Fawcett 
{who had been active in fomenting hostility] and other members, 
Then Mrs, Glyn’s party. 

Tiwsday, March 20.—H. of C. Made my explanation, Advisedly 
Jet pass Mr. Disrael’s speech without notice, 


Mr. Gladstone said among other things — 


I felt reluctance personally from a desire for rest, the title to 
which had possibly been... earned by labour. Also politically, 
because I do not think that as a general rule the experience we 
have had in former years of what may be called returning or 
resuming governments, has been very favourable in its character, 
. » » Fho subsequent fortunes of such governments lead to the 
belief that upon the whole, though such a return may be the lesser 
of two evils, yet it is not a thing in itself to be desired, It 
reminds me of that which was described by the Roman general 
according to the noble ode of Horace — 

+ + + Neque amissos colores 
‘Lana refert medicats fuco, 


‘Nec vera virtus cum semel excidit 
Curat repom deterioribus.? 


Mr. Disraeli made a lengthy statement, covering a much 
wider field, The substance of the whole case after all was 
this. The minister could not dissolve for the reason that the 


1 Garm. isi. 8, 27. In Mr. Gladstone's own translation, The Odes of 
Horace (p. 84) :— 





No trick nor feint will serve as weil, 


‘A rendering less apt for this occasion finds favour with some scholars, thet 
trne virtue can never be rdstored to those who have once fallen away irom it. 
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BOOK defeat had strengthened ail the forces againat the bill and 
- against the government,and the constituencies who had never 
looked on it with much favour after its rejection by the 
Trish to satisfy whom it had been invented, now regarded it 
with energetic disfavour. The leader of the opposition, on 
the other hand, produced a long string of ingenious reasons 
for not abiding by the result of what was his own act: as, 
for example, that dissolution could not be instant; to form a 
government would take time; fmancial business must bo 
arranged; a policy could not be shaped without access to 
official information ; in this interval motions would be made 
and carried on plausible questions, and when the election 
came, his friends would go to the country as discredited 
ministers, instead of being a triumphant opposition. In 
writing to his brother Robertson, Mr. Gladstone glances 
at other reasons :— 


March 21,—We have gone through our crisis; and I fear that 
nobody 14 much the better for it. For us it was absolutely neces. 
sary to show that we did not consider return, as we had not con- 
sidered resignation, a light matter. As to the opposition, the 
speech of Disraeli last mght leaves it to be asked why did he not 
come in, wind up the business of the session, and dissolve? There 
ig no reason to be given, except that a portion of his party was 
determined not to be educated again, and was certain that if he 
got in he would again commence this educating process, The 
conservative party will never assume its natural position until 
Disraeli retires; and I sometimes think he and I might with 
advantage pair off together. 


Speaker Brand says: ‘Disraeli’s tactics are to watch and 
wait, not showing his hand nor declaring a policy; he desires 
to drive Gladstone to a dissolution, when he will make the 
most of Gladstone’s mistakes, while he will denounce a 
policy of destruction and confiscation, and take care to 
announce no policy of his own, His weakness consists in 
the want of confidence of some of his party.’ 
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(4878) 
sep Oo cf x03 vavedypor srar7" crs eurypsa pokerre, cas eavacnewusurra, 
rb xrolay dp! Sy Exchapfare cuSnseobas, dra xapire Xpmriueror cas 
ronearrev abr iv exeuin 4 xat ewrpfévrur Bes, rh vovariar 
alrcgiro,—DeMOSPHENRS 


Au.f, when s shipmaster bad done all he could for safety, and fitted 
nfs vessel with everything to make her weathertight, then when ho 
meets s storm and all hrs tackle strame and labours until st torn 
to pieces, we should blame hum for the wreck 


Tu shock of defeat, resignation, and restoration had no effect CHAP. 
in lessening ministenal difficulties, The months that followed Ut_ 
make an unedifying close to five glorious years of progress 4 6t 
and reform. With plenty of differences they recall the sun- 
Tess days in which the second administration of the younger 
Pitt ended that lofty career of genius and dominion. The 
party was divided, and some among its leaders were centres 
of petty disturbance. In a scrap dated at this period Mr. 
Gladstone wrote :— Divisions in the liberal party are to be 
seriously apprehended from a factious spirit on questions of 
economy, on questions of education in relation to religion, 
on further parliamentary change, on the land laws. On these 
questions generally my sympathies are with what may be 
termed the advanced party, whom on other and general 
grounds I certainly will never head nor lead.’ 

The quarrel between the government and the nonconform- 
ists was not mitigated by a speech of Mr. Gladstone's against 
a motion for the disestablishment of the church. It was 
dostribed by Speaker Brand as ‘firm and good, but the 
dissenters, with all their kindness for the prime minister, 

‘Vou. IL - E 
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BOOK thought it firm and bad! To Dr. Allon, one of the most 
T  respeoted of their leaders, Mr. Gladstone wrote (July 5):— 

The spirit of frankness in which you write is ever acceptable to 
me. I fear there may be much in your sombre anticipations, But 
if there is to be a great schism in the libeial party, I hope I shall 
never find it my duty to conduct the operations either of the ono 
or of the other section, The nonconformists have shown me great 
kinduess snd indulgence; they have hitherto interpreted my acts 
aud words in the most favourable sense ; and if the time has come 
when my acts and words pass beyond the measure of their 
patience, I contemplate with repugnance, at my time of life 
especially, the idea of entering into conflict with them. A political 
severance, somewhat resembling in thia a change in religion, should 
at most occur not more than once in life, At the same time I 
must observe that no one has yet to my knowledge pointed out 
the expressions or arguments in the speech, that can justly give 
offence. 

A few porsonal jottings will be found of mtereat 

-lpnl 7, 1873.—H. of C. The budget and ite reception mark 
areal onward step in the session. 23.—Breakfast with Mr. C, 
Field to meet Mr. Emerson, 30,—I went to see the remains of 
my dear friend James Hope. Many sad memories but more joyful 
hopes. May 15—The King and Queen of the Belgians came to 
breakfast at ten, A party of twenty. They were most kind, and 
all went well. 

To the Queen (May 19)—~Mr. Gladstone had an interview 
yesterday at Chiselharst with the Empress. He thought her 
Majesty much thinner and more worn than last year, but she 
showed no want of energy in conversation. Her Majesty felt 
much intorest, and a little anxiety, about the coming examination 
of the prince her son at Woolwich, 

June 8—Chapel royal at noon. It was touching to see Dean 


1 He said he had once made a.com- the process of disestablithment to the 
putauion of what property the church mmusters, members, and patrons of 
would acquireif ‘outhe the church of Kugland, “That iss 
Uriah tetina, and be made out that very staggering kind of arrangement 
" batwoon life incomes, private endow- to mehe in supplying the young Indy 
ments, and the valne of fabnee and with « fortune and turning het out 
sdvowsons, someting Hke ninety to bogin the world.'—Hane. May 16, 
talline world bave to be giveu ia 1873 
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Hook and hear him, now old in years and very old I fear in life; CHAP. 
bat he kindled gallantly. 17.—Had s long conversation with Mr. = _, 
Holloway (of the pills) on his philanthropic plans; which are of 4 %- 
great interest. 25.—Audience of the Sbah with Lord Granville 

and the Duke of Argy!l. Came away after 1} hours. He die- 

played abundant acuteness His gesticulation particularly ex- 

+ pressive, 26,—Sixteen to breakfast. Mme. Norman Neruda 

played for us, She is also most pleasing in manner and character. 

‘Went to Windsor afterwards. Had an audience, July 1.—H. of 

©. Received the Shah soon after six, A division on a trifling 

matter of adjournment took place during his Majesty's presence, 

in which he manifested an intelligent interest. The circumstance 

of his presence at the time is singular in this view (and of this he 

was informed, rather to his amusement) that until the division 

was over he could not be released from the walls of the House, 

It is probably, or possibly, the first time for more than five hun- 

dred years that a foreign sovereign has been under persnal 
restraint of any kind in England. [Query, Mary Queen of Scots.] 


Then we come upon an entry that records one of the deep- 
est griefs of this stage of Mr, Gladstone's life—the sudden 
death of Bishop Wilberforce :— 

July 19.—Off at 4.25 to Holmbury. We were enjoying that 
beautiful spot and expecting Granville with the Bishop of Win- 
chester, when the groom arrived with the message that the Bishop 
had had a bad fall. An hour and a half later Granville entered, 
pale and sad; ‘It’s all over.’ In an instant the thread of that 
very precious life was enapped. We were all in deep and silent 
grief, 20.—Woke with a sad sense of a great void in the world. 
21.—Drove in the moruing with Lord Granville to Abiuger Hall. 
Saw him for the last time in the flesh, resting from his labours, 
‘Attended the inquest; inspected the spot ; all this cannot be for- 
gotten, 93.—Gave way under great heat, hard work, and perhaps 
depression of force. Kept my bed all day. 

‘Of the special opinions of this great prelate’ he wrote to 
the Queen, ‘Mr. Gladstone may not be an impartial judge, 

1 fhe house of Mr. Frederick pas hospitality in which he de- 


Leveson Gower where for many 
years Mr. Gladstone constantly en- 
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but he believes there can be no doubt that there does not 
live the man in any of the three kingdoms of your Majesty 
who has, by his own indefatigable and unmeasured labours, 
given such a powerful impulse as the Bishop of Winchester 
gave to the religious life of the country.’ When he mentioned 
that the bishop's family declined the proposal of Westminster 
Abboy for his Iast resting place, the Queen replied that she 
was very glad, for ‘to her nothing more gloomy and doleful 
exists’ 

‘Few men,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote later in this very year, 
“have had a more varied experience of personal friendships 
than myself Among the large numbers of estimable and 
remarkable people whom I have known, and who have now 
passed away, there is in my memory an inner circle, and within 
it, are the forms of those who were marked off from the com- 
parative crowd even of the estimable and remarkable, by the 
peculiarity and privilege of their type’? In this inner circle 
the bishop must have held a place, not merely by habit of 
life, which accounts for so many friendships in the world, 
but by fellowship in their deepest interests, by common ideals 
in church and state, by common sympathy in their arduous 
aim to roconcile greetings in the market-place and occupation 
of high seats, with the spiritual glow of the soul within its 
own sanctuary. 

‘While still grieving over this painful loss, Mr. Gladstone 
suddenly found himself in a cauldron of ministerial embar- 
rassments, An inquiry into certain irregularities at the 
general post office Jed to the discovery that a sum of eight 
hundred thousand pounds had been detained on its way to 
the exchequer, and applied to the service of the telegraphs. 
The persons concerned in the gross and unexcused irregu- 
larities were Mr. Monsell, Mr, Ayrton, and the chancellor of 
the exchequer. ‘There probably have been times, Mr. 
Gladstone wrote to the Queen (Aug. 7), ‘when the three 
gentlemen who in their several positions have been chiefly 
to blame would have been summarily dismissed from your 
Majesty's service. But on none of them could any ill-intent 
be charged ; two of them had, among whatever errors of judg- 

1 Life of Hope-Seott, ii, p. 234, 
s 
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ment, done much and marked good service to the state’ 


Under the circumstances he could not resort to so severe a. 


@ course without injustice and harshness, ‘The recent 
exposures,’ Mr, Gladstone wrote to Lord Russell, ‘have been 
gall and wormwood to me from day to day.’ ‘Ever since the 
failure of the Irish University bill,’ he said, ‘the government 
‘bas been in a condition in which, to say the least, it has had. 
no strength to spare, and has stood in need of ali the strength 
it could derive from internal harmony and vigorous admin- 
istration,’ The post office scandal exposed to the broad light 
of day that neither harmony nor vigour existed or could be 
counted on. It was evident that neither the postmaster nor 
the chancellor of the exchequer could remain where they 
were, In submitting new arrangements to the Queen, 
Mr. Gladstone said that he would gladiy have spared her 
the irksome duty of considering them, had it been ‘in his 
power either on the one side to Jeave unnoticed the scandals 
that have occurred or on the other to have tendered a 
general resignation, or to have advised a dissolution of 
parliament.’ The hot weather and the lateness of the session 
wade the House of Commons dismclined for serious conflict , 
still at the end of July various proceedings upon the scandals 
took place, which Mr, Gladstone described to the Queen as 
Of ‘a truly mortifying character. Mr. Ayrton advanced 
doctrines of ministerial responsibility that could not for a 
moment be maintained, and Mr. Gladstone felt himself 
bound on the instant to disavow them. 

Sir Robert Phillimore gives s glimpse of him in these evil 
days :— 

July 24,—Gladstone dined here hastily ; very unwell, and mneh 
worn, He talked about little else than Bishop Wilberforce's 
funeral and the ecclesiastical appeals in the Judicature bill, 
29th—Saw Gladstone, better but pale. Said the government 
deserved a vote of censure on Monsell and Lowe's account. 
Monsell ought to resign; but Lowe, he said, ought for past 

} Rasiog aa soon us Mr. Ayrton sat under the cironmetanoes, with the 
down he sud tbat Ie clleegue bad -urael to bnn m such afaura, 
nos accurately stated the law of Thus was one of the latest perform 


mumisterial responabthty, He then goeat of tho geet thewment of 1888, 
Tumoelf and down is rao oondztous July 30, Hone S17, p 1285. 
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BOOK services to be defended. 30th—Dined at Gladstone’s, Radical 


1873. 


-MP’s . . . agreed that government was tottering, and that 


Gladstone ad everything. Gladatone walks with a atick, dug. 
7.—An interview with Gladstone. He was communicative, A 
great reform of his government has become necessary. The 
treasury to be swept out. He looked much better, 


Nothing at any time was so painful, almost intolerably 
painful, to Mr. Gladstone as personal questions, and cabinet 
reconstruction is made up of personal questions of the most 
trying and invidious kind. ‘I have had a fearful week,’ he 
wrote to the Duke of Argyll (Aug 8),‘ but have come through, 
A few behave oddly, most perfectly well, some incomparably 
well, of these last I must name honoris causd, Bright, 
Bruce, and F, Cavendish’ To Mr. Bright he had written 
when the crisis first grew acute :— 


Aug 2.—You have seen the reports, without doubt, of what haa 
been gomg on. You can hardly conceive the reality, I appre- 
hend that the House of Commons by its abstinence and forbear- 
ance, must be understood to have given us breathing time and 
space to consider what can be done to renovate the government in 
something like harmony and something like dignity, This will 
depend greatly upon men and partly upor measures, Changes 
in men there must be, and some without delay, A lingering and 
discreditable death, after the life we have lived, is not an ending 
to which we ought to submit without effort; and as an essential 
part of the best effort that can be made, I am most desirous to 
communicate with you here, I rely on your kindness to come 
up. Here only can I show you the state of affairs, which is moat 
dangerous, and yet not unhopeful, 

From the diary :— 

Aug. 1—Saw Lord F, Cavendish, also Lord Granville, Lord 
Wolverton, Mr. Cardwell, repeatedly on the crisis. 2—An 
anxious day, The first step was taken, Cardwell broke to Lowe 
the necessity of his changing his office. Also I spoke to Forster 
and Fortesene, 4.—A very anxious day of constant conversation 
and reflection, ending with an evening conclave. 5.—My day 
‘began with Dr. Clark. Rose at eleven... . Wrote... Most of 
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these carried mach powder and shot, Some were Jack Ketch and CHAP. 
Galcraft {the public executioner] letters. 6.—Incessant inter- ——_ 
views. . .. Much anxiety respecting the Queen’s delay in replying. =™ 
Saw Lord Wolverton late with her reply. 9.—To Osborne, A 

long and satisfactory audience of HM. Attended the council, 

and received a third time the seals of my old office. 


This resumption of the seals of the exchequer, which could 
no Jonger be lef with Mr. Lowe, was forced upon Mr, Glad- 
stone by his colleagues. From a fragmentary note, he seems 
to have thought of Mr, Goschen for the vacant post, ‘but 
deferring to the wishes of others,’ he says, ‘I reluctantly con- 
sented to become chancellor of the exchequer.’ The latest 
instances of a combination of this office with that of first 
lord of the treasury were Canning in 1827, and Peel in 
1884-51 

The correspondence on this mass of distractions is formid- 
able, but, luckily for us it is now mere burnt-out cinder. 
The two protagonists of discord had been Mr, Lowe and 
Mr, Ayrton, and we may as well leave them with a few 
sentences of Mr. Gladstone upon the one, and to the other:— 


‘Mr. Ayrton, he says, has caused Mr. Gladstone so much care 
and lsbour on many occasions, that if he had the same task to 
encounter in the case of a few other members of the cabinet, his 
office would become intolerable. But before a public servant of 
this class can properly be dismissed, there must be not only a 


2 The following changes wero made 


ment secretaries to the treasury ; 
in the oabiuet:—Lord Ripon (pre- 


Lord F. Cavendish and Mr, Av 


sudentof the council), and Mr. Chilaers 
{chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster} 
retired, Mr. Bright succeeded Mr. 
Childers, Mr, Bruce (home secretary, 
created Lord Aberdare) Lord Ripon. 
Mr. Lowe became home pore: 
and Mr. Gladatone chancellor of ti 

excheqner in unioa with the office of 
first lord. The minor changes were 
4 Mr. Monsell was _suc- 
‘the post othce by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair; Mr. Ayréon was made judge 
advocate-general, and Mr. Adam took 
his place ‘a8 commusioner of publie 
works; Mr. Baxter retired from 
the treasury, Mr. Dodson becoming 
financial, and Mr, A. Peel parhs- 








Grevilie wre spate iad 
re mm Coleridge being ap- 
painted ‘chief juetice of ‘commmon pleas, 
and Sir George Jescel master of the 
rolls, they were succeeded by Mr. 
Henry James as attorney general and 
Mr. Vernon Hercourt’ ag sclicitor- 
“We have effectually ex. 
tiacted the brains from below the 
gangway,'Lord Aberdare wrote, Nov. 
19, 1878, ‘Play fair, Harcourt, James, 
test Love Palen Pitemacries, who 
's privatesecretary, being gone, 
will leave Fowecte ai sionee for 
does not sbare his ill-will 

the goverument.” 
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sufficiss case against him, but a case of which the suffistomey enn, 
» be suite intelligible and palpable to the world. Some of his fanite 
ave very serious, yet he is as towards the nation an upright, 
amiduous, and able functionary. 


To Mr. Lowe, who had become home secretary, he writes 
(Aug. 18): 

1 do not know whether the word ‘timid’ was the right one for 

L—, bat, at any rate, I will give you proof that I am not 
‘timid’; though a coward in many respects I may be. I always 
hold that politicians are the men whom, as a rule, it is most diffi- 
cult to comprehend, x. understand completely ; and for my owa 
part, I never have thus understood, or thought I understood, above 
one or two, though here and there I may get hold of an isolated 
idea about others. Such an idea comes to me abont you. J thnk 
the clearness, power, and promptitude of your intellect are in one 
respect a difficulty and a danger to you. You see everything in a 
burning, almost a scorching light The case remind. me of an 
incident some years bach. Sir D. Brewster asked me to sit for 
my photograph in a black frost and a half mist in Edinburgh. 
I objected about the ght. He said, This 1s the best light; it 
is all diffused, not concentrated. Is not your hght too much 
concentrated? Does not its intensity darken the surroundings? 
By the surroundings, I mean the relations of the thing not only to 
other things but to persons, as our profession obliges us constantly 
to deal with persons. In every question flesh and blood are 
strong and real even if extraneous elements, and we cannot safely 
omit them from our thoughts. 

Now, after all this impudence, let me try and do yon a little 
more justice. You have held for a long time the most important 
office of the state, No man can do his duty in that office and be 
popular while he holds it, I could easily name the two worst 
chancellora of the exchequer of the last forty years; sgainst 
neither of them did Iever hear a word while they were in(I might 
almost add, nor for them after they were out). ‘Blessed are ye, 
when men ghall revile you.’ You have fought for the public, tooth 
and nai You have been under a storm of unpopularity ; but not 
a fiercer one then I had to stand in 1860, when hardly any one 
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dared to say a word for me; dut certainly it was one of my bow 
years of service, even thongh bad be the best. Of course, I do net. 
say that this necessity of being unpopular ehould induce us to 
raise our unpopularity to the highest point. No doubt, both in 
policy and in Christian charity, it should make us very studious 
to mitigate and abate the causes as much as we can, This is 
essior for you than it was for me, as your temper is good,and mine 
not good, 

While I am fault-finding, let me do a little more, and take 
another scrap of paper for the purpose. (I took only a scrap 
before, as I was determined, then, not to ‘afflict you above 
messure.”) I note, then, two things about you. Outetripping 
others in the race, you reach the goal or conclusion before them; 
aud, being there, yon assume that they are there also, This is 
unpopular. You are unpopular this very day with a poor wretch, 
whom you have apprised that he bas lost his seat, and you have 
not told him how. Again, and lastly, I think you do not get up 
all things, but allow yourself a choies, as if polities were a flower- 
garden and we might choose among the beds; as Lord Palmerston 
did, who read foreign office and war papers, and let the others 
rustand rot, This, I think, is partially true, I do not say of your 
veading, but of your mentsl processes. You will, I am sure, 
forgive the levity and officiousness of this letter for the sake of its 
intention and will believe me always and sincerely yours, 


Then at last he escaped from Downing Street to 
Hawarden :— 

Aug. 11.—Off at 8.50 with a more buoyant spirit and greater 
sense of relief than I have experienced for many years on this, 
the only pleasant act of moving to me in the circuit of the year. 
‘This gush is in proportion to the measure of the late troubles and 
anxieties, 

W 

The reader will perhaps not thank me for devoting even 
a short page or two to a matter that made much clatter 
of tongue and pen in its day. The points are technical, 
minute, and to be forgotten as quickly as possible. But the 
thing was an episode, though a trivial one enough, in Mr. 


1873 
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Gladstone's public life, and paltry use was made of it in the 


- way of groundless innuendo. Being first lord of the treasury, 


he took besides the office of chancellor of the exchequer. Was 
this a fresh acceptance of a place of profit under the crown? 
Did he thereby come within the famous statute of Anne and 
vacate his seat? Or was he protected by a provision in the 
Act of 1867, to the effect that if any member had been duly 
re-elected since his acceptance of any office referred to in the 
Act of Anne, he should be free to accept any other such office 
without further re-election? Mr. Gladstone had been re- 
elected after being first lord of the treasury ; was he frée to 
accept the office of chancellor of the exchequer in addition, 
without again submitting himself to his constituents? The 
policy and object of the provision were obvious and they 
were notorious, Unluckily, for good reasons not at all 
affecting this object, Mr. Disraeli inserted certain words, the 
right construction of which in our present case became the 
subject of keen and copious contention. The section that 
had been unmistakable before, now ran that a member hold- 
ing an office of profit should not vacate his seat by hia sub- 
sequent acceptance of any other office ‘in liew of and in 
‘immediate succession the one to the other. Not a word 
was said in the debate on the clause as to the accumulation 
of offices, and nobody doubted that the intention of parlia- 
ment was simply to repeal the Act of Anne, in respect of 
change of office by existing ministers. Was Mr. Gladstone's 
a case protected by this section? Was the Act of 1867, 
which had been passed to limit the earlier statute, still to be 
construed in these circumstances as extending it? 
Unsuspected hares were started in every direction. What 
is a first lord of the treasury? Is there such an office? Had 
it ever been named (up to that time) ina statute? Is the 
chancellor of the exchequer, besides being something more, 
also a commissioner of the treasury? If he is, and if the 
first lord is only the same, and if there is no legal difference 
between the lords of the treasury, does the assumption of 
the two parts by one minister constitute a case of immediate 
succession by one commissioner to another, or is the minister 
1 30 and 31 Vict , cap. 102, sec. 52, and echedule H, 
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in Mr. Gladstone’s cireumstances an indivisible personality as CHAP. 
commissioner discharging two sets of duties? Then the XL, 
precedents. Perceval was chancellor of the exchequer in Hn. 
1809, when be accepted in addition the office of first lord 
with an increased salary, and yet he was held not to have 
vacated his seat! Lord North in 1770, then chancellor of 
the exchequer, was appointed first lord on the resignation of 
the Duke of Grafton, and he at the same time retained his 
post of chancellor; yet no writ was ordered, and no re- 
election took place, 

Tato this discussion we need not travel, What concerns 
us here is Mr. Gladstone's own share in the transaction, The 
plain story of what proved a complex affair, Mr. Gladstone 
recounted to the Speaker on August 16, in language that 
shows how direct and concise he could be when handling 
practical business :— 


Thad already sent you a preliminary intimation on the subject 
of my seat for Greenwich, before I received your letter of the 
14th. I will now give you a more complete account of what has 
taken place. Knowing only that the law had been altered with : 
the view of enabling the ministers to change offices without re- 
election, and that the combination of my two offices was a proper 
and common one, we had made no inquiry into the point of law, 
nor imagined there was any at the time when, deferring to the 
wish of others, I reluctantly consented to become C. of E. On 
Saturday last (Aug. 9) when I was at Osborne, the question was 
opened to me. I must qualify what I have stated by saying that 
on Friday afternoon some one had started the question fully into 
view ; and it had been, on a summary survey, put aside. On 
Monday I saw Mr. Lambert, who I found had looked into it: we 
talked of it fully; and he undertook to get the materials of a case 
together, The Act throws the initiative upon me; but as the 
matter seemed open to discussion, I felt that I must obtain the 
best assiatance, viz., that of the law officers. J advisedly abstained 
from troubling or consulting Sir E. May, because you might have 

1 Sir Spencer Walpole thinks that the Act of “1867 introduced tech 

Perceval’s cana (Lyfe of Perceval, u, mical difficulties that made a new 


p. 55) covered Mr. Gladstone. Inits element. 
constitutional aspect this ix trae, but 
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BOOK a supsequent and separate part to take, and might wish to refer to 

Las him, Also the blundering in the newspapers showed that the 

1873 question abounded in nice matter, and would be all the better 

understood from a careful examination of precedents, The law 

officers were out of town; but the solicitor-general [Jessel] was 

to come up in the later part of the week. It was uot possible in so 

limited a time to get a case into perfect order ; still I thought that, 

as the adverse argument lay on the surface, I had better have him 

consulted. I have had no direct communication with him. But 

Mr, Lambert with his usual energy put together the principal 

materials, and I jotted down all that occurred to me. Yesterday 

Mr, Lambert and my private secretary, Mr. Gurdon, who, as well 

as the solicitor to the treasury, had given attention to the subject, 

brought the matter fully before the solicitor-general. He has 

found himeelf able to write a fall opinion on the questions sub- 

iitted to him:—1. My office as C, of E. is an office of profit, 

2, My commiasionership of the treasury under the new patent in 

preparation is an ‘other office’ under the meaning of the late Act. 

3. I cannot be advised to certify to you any avoidance of the seat, 

Had the opinion of Sir G, Jesse] been adverse, I should at once 

have ceased to urge the argument on the Act, strong as it appears 

to me to be; but in point of form I should have done what I now 

propose to do, viz., to have the case made as complete as possible, 

and to obtain the joint opinion of the law officers. Perhaps that 

of the chancellor should be added. Here ends my narrative, 

which is given only for your information, and to show that I have 

not been negligent in this matter, the Act requiring me to proceed 
‘forthwith,’ 

Speaker Brand replied (Aug. 18) that, while speak- 
ing with reserve on the main point at issue, he had no 
hesitation in saying that he thought Mr. Gladstone was 
taking the proper course in securing the best legal advice in 
the matter. And he did not know what more could be done 
under present circumstances. 

The question put to Jessel was ‘Whether Mr. Gladstone, 
having accepted the office of chancellor of the exchequer is 
not, under the circumstances stated, protected by the pro- 
vision contained in section 52 of the Representation of the 
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People Act, 1867, from vacating his seat?’ Jessel answered CHAP. 
«I am of opinion that he is so protected’ ‘I may be wrong? 
this strong lawyer once said, ‘and sometimes am; but ] #* 
have never any doubts.’ His reasons on this occasion were as 
trenchant as his conclusion. Next came Coleridge, the 
attorney-general. He wrote to Mr. Gladstone on Sept. 1, 

1873 — 


Lhave now gone carefully through the papers as to your seat, 
and looked at the precedents, and though I admit that the case is 
a curious one, and the words of the statute not happily chosen, 
yet I have come clearly and without doubt to the same conclusion as Jessel, 
and I shall be quite prepared if need be to argue the case in that 
sense in parliament. Still it may be very proper, as you yourself 
suggest, that you should havea written and formal opinion of the 
Jaw officers and Bowen upon it 


Selborne volunteered the opposite view (Aug. 21), and did 
not see how it could be contended that Mr, Gladstone, being 
still a commissioner of the treasury under the then existing 
commission, took the office of the chanceilor (with increase 
of pay) in lieu of, and in immediate succession to, the other 
office which he still continued to hold. A day or two later, 
Selborne, however, sent to Mr. Gladstone a letter addressed 
to himself by Baron Bramwell. In this letter that most 
capable judge and strong-headed man, said: ‘ As a different 
opinion is I know entertained, I can’t help saying that I 
think it clear Mr. Gladstone has not vacated his seat. His 
case is within neither the spirit nor the letter of the statute.’ 
He then puts his view in the plain English of which he 
was a master. The lord advocate (now Lord Young) 
went with the chancellor and against the English law 
officers, Lowe at first thought that the seat was not 
vacated, and then he thought that it was. ‘Sir Erskine 
May,’ says Mr. Gladstone (Feb. 2, 1874), ‘has given a strong 
opinion that my seat is full’ Well might the minister say 
that he thought ‘the trial of this case would fairly take as 
long as Tichborne’ On September 21, the chancellor, 


1 Yet Lord Selborne saya that Colendge ‘must bave been musunder- 
stood’ |_-Memonala, 1. pp. 328-2, 
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BOOK while still holding to his own opinion, wrote to Mr. Glad- 


You havo followed the right course (especially in a question 
which directly concerns the House of Commons) in obtaining the 
opinion of the law officers of the crown. .. . But having taken 
this proper course, and being disposed yourself to agree to the 
conclusions of your official advisers, you are clearly free from all 
personal fault, if you decide to act upon those conclusions and 
leave the House, when it meete, to deal with them in way either 
of assent or dissent, as it may think fit, 


Coleridge and Jessel went on to the bench, and Sir Henry" 
James and Sir William Harcourt were brought up from 
below the gangway to be attorney and solicitor, In Novem- 
ber the now law officers were requested to try their hands, 
Taking the brilliant and subtle Charles Bowen into com- 
pany, they considered the case, but did not verture (Dec. 1) 
beyond the singularly shy proposition that strong arguments 

* might be used both in favour of and against the view that 
the seat was vacated. 

Meanwhile The Times had raised the question immedi- 
ately (Aug. 11), though not in adverse language. ‘The 
unslumbering instinct of party had quickly got upon a scent, 
and two keen-nosed sleuth hounds of the opposition four or 
five weeks after Mr. Gladstone had taken the seals of the 
exchequer, sent to the Speaker a certificate in the usual 
form (Sept.17) stating the vacancy at Greenwich, and request- 
ing him to issue a writ for a new election, The Speaker 
reminded them in reply, that the law governing the issue of 
writs during the recess in cases of acceptance of office, 
required notification to him from the member accepting; 
and he had received no such notification! Everybody knew 
that in case of an election, Mr. Gladstone's seat was not safe, 
though when the time came he was in fact elected. The 
final state and the outlook could not be better described 
than in a letter from Lord Halifax to Mr. Gladstone 
(Dee. 9) — 


1 91 and 22 Vieb. 0. 110 (1858). 
.s 
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Lord Halifax to Mr. Gladstone. oa . 

Dee, 9, 1873,—-On thinking over the ease as to your seat, Ireally 3rGi,_ 
think it is simple enough. I will put my ideas shortly for your 
benefit, or you may burn them. You did not believethat you had 
vacated your seat on accepting the office of chancellor of the 
exchequer, and you did not send notice to the Speaker as required 
by the Act of 1858. Were you right The solicitor-general 
said that you were, in a deliberate opinion. The attorney-general 
concurred. The present law officers consider it so very doubtful 
that they will not give an opinion. The Speaker either from not 
having your notice, or having doubts, has not ordered a new writ. 
These are the facts. What should you do? Up to the meeting 
of parliament you clearly must act as if there was no doubt. If 
you do not, you almost admit being wrong. You smust assume 
yourself’ to be right, that you are justified in the course which 
you have taken, and act consistently on that view, When parlia- 
ment meets, 1 thiuk the proper course would be for the Speaker to 
say that he had received a certificate of vacancy from two 
members, but not the notice from the member himself, and having 
doubts he referred the matter to the House, according to the Act. 
‘This ensures the priority of the question and calls on you to 
explain your not having sent the notice. You state the facts as 
above, place yourself in the hands of the House, and withdraw, 
T agree with what Bright said that the House of Commons will 
deal quite fairly in such a case. A committee will be appointed, 
Idon't think it can last very long, and you will be absent during 
ite sitting, No important business can be taken during your 
absence, and I do not know that any evil will ensue from shorten- 
ing the period of business before the budget. They may vote 
estimates, or take minor matters. 


This sensible view of Lord Halifax and Mr. Bright may be 
set against Lord Selborne’s dogmatic assertion that a dissolu- 
tion was the only escape. As for his further assertion about 
his never doubting that this was the determining cause of 
the dissolution, I can only say that in the mass of papers 
connected with the Greenwich seat and the dissolution, there 
is no single word in one of them associating in any way 
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BOOK either topic with the other. Mr. Gladstone acted so promptly 


1873, 


in the affair of the seat that both the Speaker of the House 
of Commons and Lord Selborne himself said that no fault 
could be found with him. His position before the House 
was therefore entirely straightforward. Finally Mr. Gladstone 
gave an obviously adequate and sufficient case for the dis- 
solution both to the Queen and to the cabinet, and stated to 
at least three of his colleagues what was ‘the determining 
cause, and this was not the Greenwich seat, but something 
wholly remote from it. 


pita 


The autumn recess began with attendance at Balmoral, of 
which a glimpse or two remain :— 

To Mrs, Gladstone, 

Balmoral, Aug. 22, 1873.—The Queen in a long conversation 
asked me to-day about you at Holyhead, She talked of many 
matters, and made me sit down, because odd to say I had a 
audden touch of my enemy yesterday afternoon, which made me 
think it pradent to beg off from dining with her, and keep on 
my back taking a strong dose of sal volatile. . . . The Queen had 
occasion to speak about the Crown Princess, lauded her talents, 
did not care a pin for her (the Queen's) opinion, used to care 
only for that of her father. . . . 

Aug, 34.—To-day I had a long talk. Nothing can be better than 
her humour, She is going to Fort William on the 8th. I lears 
on Saturday, but if I make my Highland walk it cannot be till 
Monday, and all next week will probably be consumed in gotting 
me home. 

Aug. 27.—I1 enclose a copy of my intimation to the Queen [the 
engegement of his eldest daughter} which has drawn forth wm « 
few minutes the nccompanying most charming letter from her. I 

4 Mr. Childers (Life, 1 p. 220) himself, matead of placing Mr. Chil- 
ces alter the election i= 1874, der there (p 219). I am eure thet 

it 1s clear to me that he would this able and excellent man thought 
ack have diesolved but for the ques- what he said aboct * the question of 
tion about the double offies.’ In the the double office,’ but bis surmise 
tentance before he sare, ‘Some dey was aot, quite impartial, Not was 
Perhaps Gladstone wall recoguuse his he at the time a member of the 


mistake in August.’ This mustake, 
it appears, was ging tothe exchequer 
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think the original of this should be given to Agnes herself, as she JP. 
will think it s great treasure; wo keeping a copy. Is it not at 
little odd on our part, more than his, that (at least so far as Tam 2 6 
concerned) we have allowed this great Aye to be said, without a 

aingle word on the subject of the means of support forthcoming? 

It is indeed a proceeding worthy of the times of the Acta of the 
Apostles! You perhaps know a little more than I do. Your 

family were not very worldly minded people, but you will re 
member that before our engagement, Stephen was spirited up, 

most properly, to put a question to me about meana, Yesterday 

I was not so much struck at hearing nothing on the subject of 

any sublunary particular; but lo! again your letter of to-day 

arrives with all about the charms of the orphanage, but not a 
syllable on beef and mutton, bread and butter, which after all 

cannot be altogether dispensed with. 


Of this visit Lord Granville wrote to him (Sept. 20):— 
‘The Queen told me last night that she had never known 
you so remarkably agreeable.’ The journey closed with a 
rather marked proof of bodily soundness in » man nearly 
through his sixty-fourth year, thus recorded in his diary -— 

Aug. 25,—[At Balmoral]. Walked thirteen miles, quite fresh. 
26.—Walked 8} milesin 2h.10m. Sep#. 1.—Off at 9.15 [from 
Tnyercauld] to Castleton and Derry Lodga driving, From the 
Lodge at 11,15, thirty-three miles to Kinguasie on foot. Half an 
hour for luncheon, 4 hour waiting for the ponies (the road so 
rough on the hill); touched a cartiageable road at 5, the top at 3, 
Very grand hill views, floods of rain on Speyside, Good hotel at 
Kinguasie, but sorely disturbed by rats. 


‘Think,’ he wrote to his daughter Mary from Naworth, ‘of 
my walking a good three and thirty miles last Monday, 
some of it the roughest ground I ever passed.’ He was 
always wont to enjoy proofs of physical vigour, never for- 
getting how indispensable it is in the equipment of the 
politician for the athletics of public life. On his return home, 
he resumed the equable course of life associated with that 
happy place, though political consultations intruded :-— 

Sept. 6.—Settled down again at Hawarden, where a happy 

VoL, IL F 
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BOOK family party gathered to-day. 13.—Finished the long and aad but 
—*_ profoundly interesting task of my letter to Miss Hope Scott [on 
1873 her father], Alao sent her father’s letters (105) to her... . We 
finished cutting down a great beech, Our politicians arrived, 
Conversations with Bright, with Wolverton, with Granville, and 
with all three till long past twelve, when I prayed to leave off for 
the sake of the brain. 14—Church morning and evening... . A 
stiff task for a half exhausted brain. But I cannot desist from a 
sacred task. Conversation with Lord Granville, Lord Wolverton, 
Mr, Bright. 16—Church, 8} aa. Spent the forenoon in con- 
clave ‘ili two, after » preliminary conversation with Bright, 
Spent the evening also in conclave, we have covered a good deal 
of ground, . . . Cut down the half-cut alder. 16.—Final conver- 
sation with Granville, with Wolverton, and with Bright, who 
went last. 18.—Wood-cutting with Herbert, then went up to 
Stephen’s achool feast, an animated and pretty scene, 21.-—Rend 
Manning’s letter to Archbishop of Armagh. There is in it to me 
ead air of unreality ; it is on stilts all through, 27.—Conversa- 
tion with Mr, Palgrave chiefly on Symonds and the Greek myth- 
ology. . . . Cutatree with Herbert. 28,—Conversation with Mr, 
Palgrave, He is tremendous, but in all other respects good and 
full of mental energy and activity, only the vent is rather large. 
29,—Conversation with Mr. Palgrave, pretty stiff. Wood-cutting 
with Herbert. Wrote rough mem. and computation for the 
budget of next year. I want eight millions to handle! Ort, .— 

OF at 8, Londen at 3. 


The memorial letter on the departed friend of days long 
past, if less rich than the companion piece upon Lord 
Aberdeen, is stil! a graceful example of tender reminiscence 
and regret poured out in periods of grave melody! It is an 
example, too, how completely in the press of turbid affairs, 
he could fling off the load and at once awake afresh the 
thoughts and associations that in truth made up his inmost 
life. 

Next came the autumn cabinets, with all their embarrass- 
ments, 80 numerous that one minister tossed a scrap across 
the table to another, ‘We ought to have impeached Dimy 

1 Memowr of Hope-Seott, is, p. 284. 
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for not taking office last spring’ Disraeli had at least done CHAP. 
them one service. An election took place at Bath in. au 
October. The conservative leader wrote a violent letter 

in support of the conservative candidate. ‘For nearly five 
years, said Mr. Disraeli, ‘the present ministers have 
harassed every trade, worried every profession and assailed 

or menaced every class, institution, and species of pro- 
perty in the country. Occasionally they have varied 

this state of civil warfare by perpetrating some job which 
outraged public opinion, or by stumbling into mistakes 
which have been always discreditable and sometimes 
ruinous. All this they call a policy and seem quite proud 

of it but the country has J think made up its mind to 

close this career of plundering and blundering.’! Mr. 
Gladstone described this curious outburst as ‘Mr Disraeli’s 
incomparable stroke on our behalf, and in fact its effect on 
public opinion was to send the liberal candidate to the head 

of the poll. But the victory at Bath stood solitary in the 

midst of reverses. 

As for the general legislative business of the coming session, 
Mr. Gladstone thought it impossible to take up the large 
subject of the extension of the county franchise, but they 
might encourage Mr Trevelyan to come forward with it on 
an early day, and give him all the help they could. Still the 
board was bare, the meal too frugal They were afraid of 
proposing a change in the laws affecting the inheritance 
of jand, or reform of London government, or a burials 
bill, or a county government bill The home secretary 
was directed to draw up a bill for a group of difficult 
questions as to employers and employed. No more sentences 
were to be provided for Mr. Disraeli’s next electioneering 
letter. 

December was mainly spent at Hawarden A pleasant 
event was his eldest daughter's marriage, of which he wrote 
to the Duke of Argyll — 


The kindness of ali from the Queen down to the cottagers 
and poor folks about us, has been singular and most touching, 


1 To Lord Grey de Wilton, Oct. 3, 3873. 
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BOOK Our weather for the Isst fortnight has been delightful, and we 
—vE_, earnestly hope it may hold over to-morrow. I have not yet 
1873. yond Renan’s Apéires. My opinion of him is completely dual, 
His life of Our Lord I thought a piece of trumpery; his work 
Sur Jes langues sémitiques most able and satisfactory in its manner 

and discussion, 


The notes in the disry bring us up to the decision that was 
to end the great ministry :-— 

Dec, 1.—Dined at Mr. Forster's and went to Drury Lane to aee 
in Antony and Cleopatra how low our stage has fallen, Mise K. V. 
in the ballet, dressed in black and gold, danced marvellously, 23.— 
To Windsor, and had a long andience of the Queen, Dined with 
HLM. Whist in evening. 3.—Castle. Prayers at 9; St, George’s 
at 10.30, Off to Twickenham at 11.25. Visited Mr, Bohn, and 
saw his collection ; enormous and of very great interest, Then 
to Pembroke Lodge, luncheon and long conversation with Lord 
Russell... . Read The Parisians. 6.—Packing, ete, and off to 
Hawarden. 13.—Walked with Stephen Glynne, I opened to 
him that I must give up my house at or about the expiry of the 
present government, 15.—Read Montalembert’s Life; also my 
article of 1852 on him. Mr, Herbert (R.A.) came and I sat to 
him for a short time, 17,—Finished Life of Montalembert. It 
was a pure and noble career personally ; in a publi¢ view unsatis- 
factory; the pope was a worm in the gourd all through. His 
oratory was great. 19.—With Herbert set about making a walk 
from Glynne Cottage to W. E.G. door. 20.-—Sat to Mr, Herbert. 
Worked on version of the ‘Shield’ [Ziad]. Worked on now 
path. 23,—Sat 1} hours to Mr. Herbert. Worked on correcting 
version of the Shield and finished writing it out. Read Aristo- 
phanes. 26—24 todinner, a large party gathered for the marriage, 
27.—The house continued full. At 10.30 the weather broke into 
violent hail and rain, It was the only speck upon the brightness 
of the marriage, 29.—Sixty-four years completed to-day—what 
have they brought me? A weaker heart, stiffened muscles, 
thin hairs ; other strength still remains in my frame, 31.— 
Still a full house, The year ends as it were in tumult. My 
constant tamult of business makes other tumult more sensible. . .. 
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I cannot as I now am, get sufficiently ont of myself to judge CHAP. 

myself, and unravel the knots of being and doing of which ay 

life seems to be fall. =e 
Jan,1,1874,—A little iad and Odyssey. 2.—Tree-cutting. Read 

*Fitzjames Stephen on Parliamentary Government, nob wizard-like, 

(No. 2.) 6.—Read The Parisians, vol. iv., Munro’s beautiful version 

of Gray’s Elegy, and tho Dizzy pamphlet on the erisis. 8.—Revised 

and sent off the long letter to Lord Granville on the political 

situation which I wrote yesterday, Axe work. 9.—Tree- 

cutting with Herbert, Sent off with some final touches my version 

of the Shield and preface. 10.—Mr. Burnett [his agent] died at 

one AM. Requiescat. 1 grieve over this good and able man 

sincerely, apart from the heavy care and responsibility of replacing 

him, which must fall on me of necessity. 15.—Worked with 

Herbert ; we finished gravelling the path. It rather atrains my 

chest, 16-~Off to town after an early breakfast, Reached 

C,H. T, about 3p. Saw Lord Granville and others. 
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BooK almost unbroken series of defeats at single elections in the country. 


or 


In truth the government is approaching, thongh I will not say it 
has yet reached, the condition in which it will have ceased to 
‘possess that amount of power which is necessary for the dignity of 
the crown and the welfare of the country ; and in which it might 
be a godsend if some perfectly honourable difference of opinion 
among ourselves on a question requiring immediate action were to 
arise, and to take such a course as to release us collectively from 
the responsibilities of office. 

The general situation being thus unfavourable, the ordinary 
remedies are not available. A ministry with a majority, and with 
that majority not in rebellion, could not resign on account of 
adverse manifestations even of very numerous single constituencies, 
without making a precedent, and constitutionally a bad precedent ; 
and only a very definite and substantive difficulty could warrant 
resignation without dissolution, after the proceedings of the 
opposition in March last, when they, or at any rate their leaders 
and their whips, brought the Queen into a ministerial crisis, and 
deserted her when there. If then we turn to consider dissolution, 
what would bo its results? In my opinion the very best that 
could happen would be that we should come back with 2 small 
majority composed of Insh home rulers and a decided minority 
without them ; while to me it seems very doubtful whether even 
with home rulers counted in, we should command a full half of 
the House of Commons. In a word, dissolution means either 
immediate death, or at the best death a little postponed, and the 
party either way shattered for the time. For one I am anxious to 
continue where we are, because I am very loath to leave the party 
in ite present menacing condition, without having first made every 
effort in our power to avert this public mischief. 

Tf Ihave made myself intelligible up to this point, the question 
that ariaes is, can we make out such a couse of policy for the 
session, cither in the general conduct of business, or in some 
departments and by certain measures, as will with reasonable 
likelihood reanimate some portion of that sentiment in our favour, 


3 Ja 1871-78 the torion gained ‘Individuals may recover from even 
eo --thtree one serious sickness ; it does not appear 
by the Ti ith a ‘Yhe first to be the way with governments — 


Seree years of the government nine Mr. Gladstone, Nineleenth Century, 
zeate bad been lost nd nime gained. Sept. 1887. 
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which carried us in a manner so remarkable through the election CHAP. 
of 1868 I discuss the matter now in its aspect towards party :_X1V- 
it is not necossary to make an argument to show that our option 4% 65. 
can only be among things all of which are sound in principle. 

First, then, I do not believe that we can find this recovery of vital 

foree in our general administration of public business, As men, 
notwithstanding the advantage drawn from Bright’s return, the 

nation appears to think that it has had enough of us, that our lease 

sis out Itis a question of measures then : ean we by any measures 
materially mend the position of the party for an impending 
election? ... 

Looking to legislation, there are but three subjects which 
appear to me to be even capable of discussion in the view I have 
presented. They are local taxation, the county suffrage, and 
finance. I am convinced it is not in our power to draw any great 
advantage, as a party, from the subject of local taxation... . 
Equally strong is my opinion with respect to the party bear- 
ings of the question of the county franchise. We have indeed 
already determined not to propose it asa government. Had we 
done so, a case would have opened at once, comfortably furnished 
not with men opposing us on principle, like a part of those who 
opposed in 1866, but with the men of pretext and the men of 
disappointment, with intriguers and with egotists. And I believe 
that in the present state of opinion they would gain their end by 
something like the old game of playing redistribution against the 
franchise. . . . 

Can we then look to finance as supplying what we want? This 
ig the only remaining question, Ié does not admit, as yet, of 
@ positive answer, but it admits conditionally of a negative 
answer. It is easy to show what will prevent our realising 
our design through the finance of the year. We canuot do it, 
unless the circumstances shall be such as to put it ia our power, 
by the possession of a very wide margin, to propose something 
large and strong and telling upon both the popular mind and 
the leading elements of the constituency... . We cannot do it, 
without running certain riska of the kind that were rup in the 
budget of 1853: I mean without some impositions, as well aa 
remissions, of taxes. We cannot do it, without a continuance of 
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the favourable prospects of harvest and of business. Lastly, we 


‘eannot do it unless we can frame our estimates 1 a manner to 


show our desire to adhere to the principles of economy which wa 
proposed and applied with such considerable effect in 1868-70. 
But, subject to the fulfilment of these conditions, my opinion is 
that we can do it: can frame a budget large enough and palpably 
beneficial enough, not only to do much good to the country, but 
sensibly to lift the party in the public view and estimation. And 
this, although a serious sum will have to be set apart, even ing 
tho presont year, for the claims of local taxation. . . . 

If wo can get from three-quarters of a million upwards towards 
a million off the naval and military estimates jointly, then as far 
as I can judge we shall have left the country no reason to com- 
plain, and may proceed cheerily with our work ; though we should 
not escape the fire of the opposition for having failed to maintain 
the level of Feb. 1870; which indeed we never announced as our 
ultimatum of reduction. I have bad no communication with those 
of our colleagues who would most keenly desire reductions; 1 
might say, with any one... . I will only add that I think a 
broad difference of opinion among us on such a question as this 
would be a difference of the kind which I described near the 
opening of this letter, as what might be in certain circumstances, 
however unwelcome in itself, an escape from a difficulty otherwise 
incapable of solution. 

Let me now wind up this long story by saying that my desire 
in framing it has been simply to grasp the facts, and to set aside 
illusions which appear to me to prevail among sections of the 
liberal party, nowhere so much as in that section which believes 
itself to be the most enlightened. If we can only get a correct 
appreciation of the position, I do not think we shall fail in readi- 
ness to suit our action to it; but I am bound to confess myself not 
‘very sanguine, if the best come to the best, as to immediate results, 
though full of confidence, if we act aright, as to the future and 
early reward. 

n 
In Aotes written in the last year of his life, Mr. Gladstone 
adds a detail of importance to the considerations set out in 
the letter to Lord Granville. The reader will have observed 
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that among the conditions required for his operation on the CHAP. 
income-tax he names economic estimates. In this quarter, —-_ 
he tells us, grave difficulties arose - Hin, 85, 

No trustworthy account of the dissolution of parliament which 
took place early in 1874 has ever been published. When I 
proposed the dissolution to the cabinet, they acceded to it without 
opposition, or, I think, even discussion. The actual occasion of 
the measure was known, I think, only to Lord Granville and Lord 
Cardwell with myself, it having a sufficient warrant from other 
sources. 

In 1871, the year of the abolition of purchase and other im- 
portant army reforms, I had, in fall understanding with Cardwell, 
made a lengthened speech, in which I reforred to the immediate 
augmentations of military expenditure which the reforms de- 
manded, but held ont to the House of Commons the prospect of 
compensating abatements at early dates through the operation of 
the new system of relying considerably upon reserves for imperial 
defence. 

‘When Cardwell laid before me at the proper time, in view of 
the approaching session, his proposed estimates for 1874-5, I was 
strongly of opinion that the time had arrived for our furnishing 
by a very moderate reduction of expenditure on the army, some 
earnest of the reality of the promise made in 1871 which had been 
80 efficacious in procuring the enlargement that we had then 
required. Cardwell, though not an extravagant minister, objected 
to my demand of (I think) £200,000, I conferred with Granville, 
who, without any direct knowledge of the aubject, took my 
uide, and thought Cardwell would give way. But he continued 
to resist; and, viewing the age of the parliament, I was thus 
driven to the idea of dissolution, for I regarded the matter as 
virtually involving the whole question of the value of our promises, 
an anticipation which has proved to be correct. Cardwell entered 
readily into the plan of dissolving, and moreover thought that if 
my views carried the day with the constituencies, this would enable 
him to comply. 

The papers in my hands confirm Mr. Gladstone's recol- 
lection on this part of the transaction, except that Mr. 
Goschen, then at the head of the admiralty, was to some 
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800K extent in the same position as Mr. Cardwell The prime 
—1_, minister was in active controversy with both the grest 
484 spending departments, and with little chance of prevailing, 
Tt was this controversy that opened the door for immediate 
dissolution, though the general grounds for dissolution at 
some near time were only too abundant. Here is his note 
of the position —in a minute addressed to Mr. Cardwell and 

Mr. Goschen :— 

Jan, 22, 1874.—We arrived yesterday at the conclusion thas, 
apart from this or that shade of view as to exact figure of the 
estimates, the measure now proposed stood well on its own general 
grounds. This being so, after consulting Lord Granville, and 
indeed at his suggestion, I have in a preparatory letter to the 
Queen founded myself entirely on general grounds. This being 
80, I would propose to consider the point raised between us as one 
adjourned, though with a perfect knowledge in each of our minds 
as to the views of the others, My statement to the cabinet must 
be on the game basis as my statement to the Queen. The actual 
decision of the estimates would stand over from to-morrow'a 
cabinet, until we saw our way as to their position and as to the 
time for their production. I am sure I might reckon on your 
Keeping the future as far as possible open, and unprejudiced by 
contracts for works or for building or construction. Any reference 
to economy which I make to-morrow will be in general terms 
such as I propose to use in an address. If I have made myself 
clear and you approve, please to signify it on this paper, or to 
speak to me as you may prefer. I am reluctant to go out, with 
my chest still tender, in the fog. 

Cardwell, in the few words of his minute in reply makes 
no objection. Mr. Goschen says: ‘I quite take vbe same 
view as youdo. Indeed, I had proposed myself to ask you 
whether what had passed between us had not better remain 
entirely confidential for the present, as it is best not to state 
differences where the statement of them is not indispens- 
able.’ 

The diary for these important days is interesting :— 

Jan, 17, °T4.—The prospects of agreement with the two de- 
partments on estimates are for the present bad. 18,—This day I 
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thought of dissolution. Told Bright of it. In evening at dimmer CHAP. 
told Granville and Wolverton, All seemed to approve. My first 27¥-_ 
thought of it was as an escape from a difficulty. I soon saw on 2% 65 
reflection that it was the best thing in itself. 19.—Confined all 

day in bed with tightness on the chest. Much physicking. 20.— 

Bed all day. I spent the chief part of the day and evening in 
reflection on our ‘crisis,’ and then in preparing a letter to go to 

the Quoen for her information at once, and a long address for 

ap unnamed constituency—almost a pamphlet—setting out the 

case of the government in an immediate appeal to the country. 
91,—Altered and modified letter to the Queen, which went off, 

Came down at two. Much conversation to-day.on the question + 

of my own seat. 23,—Cabinet 12]-4, Address further amended 

there on partial perusal. In evening corrected proofs of address, 

which runs well. A very busy stirring day of incessant action. 


In the letter of Jan. 21 to the Queen, Mr. Gladstone 
recapitulates the general elements of difficulty, and apprises 
her Majesty that it will be his duty at the meeting of the 
cabinet fixed for the 23rd, to recommend his colleagues 
humbly and dutifully to advise an immediate dissolution, as 
the best means of putting an end to the disadvantage and 
the weakness of a false position, He trusts that the Queen 
may be pleased to assent. The Queen (Jan. 22) acknow- 
Jedged the receipt of his letter ‘ with some surprise, as she 
had understood him to say when last at Windsor that he 
did not think of recommending a dissolution until the end 
of the session or later. But she expressed her ‘full apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of Mr. Gladstone’s position, and 
assented, thinking that ‘in the present circumstances it 
would be desirable to obtain an expression of the national 
opinion.’ 

The next day (23rd) the ogbinet met, and Mr. Gladstone 
in the evening reported the proceedings to the Queen :— 


To the Queen. 

Jan, 23, 1874.—. . . Mr. Gladstone laid before the cabinet a 
pretty full ontline of the case as to the weakness of the govern- 
ment since the crisis of last March, and the increase of that 
weakness, especially of late, from the unfavourable character of 
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BOOK did no more than amplify the various considerations that 
—l__ he had set forth in his letter to Lord Granville. The pith 
1874 of it was a promise to diminish Jocal taxation, and to repeal 
the income-tax. At the same timt marked relief was to be 
given to the general consumer in respect of articles of 
popular consumption. One effective passage dealt with 
the charge that the liberal party had endangered the 
institutions of the country. ‘It is time,’ said My. Gladstone, 
“to test this trite and vague allegation. There has elapsed 
a period of forty, or more exactly forty-three years, since 
the liberal party acquired the main direction of public 
affairs. This followed another period of about forty years 
beginning with the outbreak of the revolutionary war, 
during which there had been an almost unbroken rule of 
their opponents, who claimed and were reputed to be the 
great preservers of the institutions of the country. He 
then invited men to judge by general results, and declared 
that the forty years of tory rule closing in 1830 left institu- 
tions weaker than it had found them, whereas the liberal 
term of forty years left throne, laws, and institutions not 
weaker but much stronger. The address was a fine bold 
composition, but perhaps it would have been more effective 
with » public that was impatient and out of humour, if it 
had been shorter. 

The performance was styled by his rival ‘a prolix narra- 
tive,’ but it is said that in spite of this Mr. Disraeli read it 
with much slarm. He thought its freshness and boldness 
would revive Mr. Gladstone’s authority, and carry the elec- 
tions His own counter manifesto was highly artificial. 
He launched sarcasms about the Greenwich seat, about too 
tauch energy in domestic legislation, and too little in foreign 
policy; about an act of folly or of ignorance rarely equalled 
in dealing with the straits of Malacca (though for that 
matter not one elector in a hundred thousand had ever 
heard of this nefarious act). While absolving the prime 
minister himself, ‘certainly at present,’ from hostility to our 
national institutions and the integrity of the empire, he drew 
a picture of unfortunate adherents—some assailed the mon- 
archy, others impugned the independence of the House of 
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Lords, while others would relieve parliament altogether from HAP. 
any share in the government of one portion of the United — 
Kingdom ; others, again, urged Mr. Gladstone to pursue his #76. 
peculiar policy by disestablishing the anglican as he has 
despoiled the Irish church; even trusted colleagues in his 
cabinet openly concurred with them in their desire altogether 

to thrust religion from the place which it ought to oceupy in 
national education. Whatis remarkable in Disraeli’s address 

is that to the central proposal of his adversary he offered no 
objection. As for remission of taxation, he said, that would 

be the course of any party or any ministry. As for the 
promise of reduced local burdens and the abolition of the 
income-tax, why, these ‘were measures which the con- 
servative party have always favoured and which the prime 
minister and his friends have always opposed.’ 

By critics of the peevish school who ery for better bread 
than can be made of political wheat, Mr. Gladstone's proffer 
to do away with the income-tax has been contumeliously 
treated as dangling a shameful bait. Such talk is surely 
pharisaic stuff. As ifin 1852 Disraeli in his own address had 
not declared that the government would have for its first 
object to relieve the agricultural interest from certain taxes 
Was that abribe? As if Peel in 1834-5 had not set forth in the 
utmost detail all the measures that he intended to subinit to 
parliament if the constituencies would give him a majority. 
Was this to drive an unprincipled bargain? As if every 
minister does not always go to the eountry on promises, and 
as if the material of any promise could be more legitimate 
than a readjustment of taxation. The proceeding was styled a 
sordid huckstering of a financial secret for a majority. Why 
was it more sordid to seek a majority for abolition of the 
income-tax, than it was sordid in Peel in 1841 to seek a 
majority for corn laws, or in whigs and Manchester men to 
seek to win upon free trade? Why is it an ignoble bargain 
to promise to remove the tax from income, and pure states- 
manship to remove the tax from bread? ‘Give usa majority,’ 
said Mr, Gladstone, ‘and we will do away with income-tax, 
lighten local burdens, and help to free the breakfast table.’ 

If people believed him, what better reason could they have 
VoL. 1. 6 
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300K than such a prospect as this for retaining him in the place 
1 of their chief rulert 


1874, 


Iv 

Parliament was dissolved on January 26, and the contend- 
ing forces instantly engaged. Mr, Gladstone did not spare 
himself — 

Jun, 26, 74—8}-54. To Osborne. Audience of H.M. who 
quite comprehends the provisional character of the position. 
. .. Boundless newspaper reading. 28-~2-5. To Greenwich, 
Spoke an hour to 5000, An enthusiastic meeting, but the 
general prospects are far from clear! 3$1.—Woolwich meeting. 
The meeting disturbed by design was strangely brought round 
again. Feb, 2.—Third great meeting and speech of an hour at 
New Cross for Deptford, Much enthusissm and fair order, 
3.—Many telegrams and much converaation with Granville and 
Wolverton in the evening. The general purport was first in- 
different, then bad. My own election for Greenwich after Boord 
the distiller, is more like a defeat than a victory, though it places 
me in parliament again. A wakeful night, but more I believe 
from a little stroug coffee drunk incautiously, than from the polls, 
which I cannot help and have done all in my power to mend. 


The Greenwich seat, the cause of such long perturbation, 
was saved after all, but as Mr, Gladstone wrote to s, defeated 
colleague. ‘In some points of view it is better to be defeated 
outright, than to be pitched in like me at Greenwich.’ The 
numbers were Boord (C.) 6193, Gladstone (L.) 5968, Liardet 
(C.) 5561, Langley (L) 5255. 

The conservative reaction was general. Scotland and 
Weles still returned a libers! majority, but even in these 
strongholds a breach was made—s net loss of 3 in Wales, 
of 9 in Scotland, From the English counties 145 tories 
were returned, and no more than 27 liberals, a loss of 13, 
In the greater boroughs, hitherto regarded as staunchly 


1 Tt was on extraordivary feat fora had to be as far es posible brought 
statesman ot anty five whohadquite within the range of his vaice, and his 
recently been confined to his bed with only platform was a cart with some 
bronchitis. The day was damp and sort of covermg, m the front of 
dnuszly ; numbers, whichare variously which he bad to atand barsheaded.— 
estimated from aixtoseven thonsand, Spectator, Jap. 31, 1874 
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ministerial, some of the most populous returned tories, The 
metropolitan elections went against the government, and 7 
seats were lost—three in the city, one in Westminster, in 
both cases by immense majoritie. The net liberal loss in 
the English boroughs was 32. In England and Wales the 
tory majority was 105; in Great Britain it stood at 83. 
When all was over, the new House contained a conservative 
majority of 48, or on another estimate, of 50, but really, in 
Mr. Gladstone's words, ‘of much greater strength,’ 

Numbers, as Mr. Gladstone said afterwards, did not ex- 
hibit the whole measure of the calamity. An extraordinary 
portent arose in that quarter from which so many portents 
spring. ‘The liberal majority reckoned to have been re- 
turned from Ireland was at once found to be illusory Out 
of the 105 members the liberals were little more than a 
dozen. The period immediately following the Church Act 
and Land Act had been chosen as one appropriate for a 
formal severance of the Irish national party from the general 
body of British liberals. Their number was no less than 
fifty-eight, an actual majority of the Irish representation. 
They assumed the name of home rulers, and established 
a separate parliamentary organization. On some questions 
of liberal opinion co-operation was still continued. But, as 
regards the party, the weight of the home rulers clearly told 
more in favour of the conservative ministry than of the 
opposition; and the liberal party would have been stronger 
not weaker had the entire body been systematically absent.’! 
Before the election was over, Mr. Chichester Fortescue had 
warned him that he expected defeat in the county of 
Louth, for which he had sat ever since 1847; the defeat 
came. Mr Gladstone wrote to him (Feb. 11):— 





I receive with great concern your dark prognostication of the 
result of the Louth election. It would be so painful in a public 
view with regard to the gratitude of Irishmen, that I will still 
hope for a better result. But with reference to the Jatter part 
of your letter, I at once write to say that in the double event of 
your rejection and your wish, I consider your claim to a peerage 


} Mr, Gladstone on Electoral Facts, Nineteenth Century, November 1878, 
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BOOK indisputable. It would be hard to name the man who has aone 
Aes for Ireland all that you have done, or any man that knew the 
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greatest Irish questions as you know them. 


Mr. Parnell, by the way, was not elected for Meath until 
April 1875. 

v 

As the adverse verdict became more and more emphatic, 
Mr, Gladstone stated to the Queen (Feb, 13) what was the 
bias of his mind, on the question whether the expiring 
government should await its sentence from parliament. He 
had no doubt, he said, that this course was the one most agree- 
able to usage, and to the rules of parliamentary government; 
any departure from it-could only be justified upon excep- 
tional grounds.) He was not, however, clear that this caso, 
like that of 1868, was to be treated as exceptional, partly by 
reason of prevalent opinion, partly because it should be 
considered what is fair to an incoming administration with 
reference to the business, especially the financial business, of 
the year. Lord Granville from the first seems to have been 
against waiting for formal decapitation by the new House of 
Commons, To him Mr. Gladstone wrote (Feb. 7):— 

I presume you will answer Bismarck’s kind telegram. Please 
to mention me in your reply or not ss you think proper. As to 
the impending crisis of our fate, oue important element, I admit, 
will be the feeling of the party. I have asked Peel (whose first 
feeling seems rather to be with you) to learn what he can, I 
tend to harden in my own view, principle and precedent seeming 
to me alike clear. There are four precedents of our own time— 
1836, 1841, 1852, 1859, under three ministers, The only case 
the other way is that of 1868 of which the circumstances were 
altogether peculiar. But I admit it to be very doubtful whether 
we should get beyond the address, On the other hand I admit 
freely that I have no title to press my view beyond a certain 
point, 

“It is parliament,’ he argued, ‘not the constituencies, that 
ought to dismiss the government, and the proper function 
of the House of Commons cannot be taken from it without 
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diminishing somewhat its dignity and authority.’ There CHAP. 
would be ‘reproach either way, he said; either it would be 2 
clinging to office, or it would be running away. To run * ©. 
away was in every circumstance of politics the thing to 

Mr, Gladstone most unbearable. According to Sir Robert 
Phillimore (Feb. 8) ‘Gladstone would have met parliament 

but his colleagues objected, though it seems they would 

have stood by him if he had pressed them to do so; but as 

he did not mean, or was not going, to fight in the van of 
opposition, he thought it unfair to press them.’ 

Feb. 16, °74,—Cabinet dinner 8-12. It went well. I did 
something towards snapping the ties and winding out of the coil. 
Conversation afterwards with Granville, on the flags up and 
down, Then with Wolverton. To bed at 1}, but lay three houra 
awake (rare with me) with an overwrought brain... . 17.— 
123-6. Went to Windsor, and on behalf of the cabinet resigned, 
Took with me Merchant of Venice and Thomas 4 Kempis, each how 
admirable in its way!+ 20.—Went by 5.10 to Windsor, final 
audience and kissed hands. Her Majesty very kind, the topics of 
conversation were of course rather limited. 21.—I cleared my 
room in Downing Street and bade it farewell, giving up my keys 
except the cabinet key. 28W—Set aside about 300 vols. of 
pamphlets for the shambles. 3farch 3,-I have given up all my 
keys; quitted Downing Street a week ago; not an official box 
remains. But I have still the daily visit of a kind private 
secretary ; when that drops all is over. 5——Hamilton paid me 
hia last visit, ‘To-morrow I encounter my own correspondence 
single-handed. 

The Queen repeated a former proposal of a peerage, 
In returning some submissions for her approval, she 
wished ‘likewise to record her offer to Mr. Gladstone of a 
mark of her recognition of his services which, however, he 


2 February 17, 1874.—‘T was with 
the Queon to-day at Windsor for 
three-quarters of an hour, and 
nothing could be more frank, natural, 
and kind, then ber meaner through 
out, In conversation at the audience, 
of coure followed the liceon which 

we agreed last night. She assented 
iteely to all tho Honours 1 hed pro- 


posed. There was therefore no im- 
Podiment whatever tothe jmmediate 

and pleuary execntion of my com- 
mission from the cabinet; and I at 
once tendered our resignations, which 
T understand to have been graciously 
accepted. She left me, I have no 
doubt, to set abort making other 
arrangements.” 
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declines from motives which she fully appreciates’ Mr. 
Gladstone writes to his brother Sir Thomas (Feb’13):— 

Accept my best thanks for your kind note of yesterday, My 
reply to the Queen was first made twelve months ago when we 
proposed to resign simply from the failure of a great measure in 
H. of C. I repeated it this year with similar expressions of 
gratitude, but with the remark that even if my mind had been 
open on the question, I did not think I could have accepted any- 
thing while under that national condemnation which has been 
emphatically enough pronounced at the elections, I may be 
wrong in my view of the matter generally; but I can only judge 
for the beat. Ido not see that I am wanted or should be of use 
in the House of Lords. and there would be more discrepancy 
between rank and fortune, which is a thing on the whole rather to 
be deprecated. On the other hand, I know that the line I have 
marked out for myself in the H. of C. is one not altogether ensy 
to hold; but I have every disposition to remain quiet there, and 
shall be very glad if I can do so. 


vi 

Letters from two of his colleagues explain the catastrophe. 
The shrewd Lord Halifax says to him (Feb. 12):— 

As far as I can make out people are frightened—the masters 
were afra'd of their workmen, manufacturers afraid of strikes, 
churchmen afraid of the nonconformists, many afraid of what is 
going on in France and Spain—and in very unreasoning fear 
have all taken refuge in conservatism. Ballot enabled them to do 
this without apparently deserting their principles and party. 
Things in this country as elsewhere are apt to run for a time in 
opposite directions. The reaction from the quiet of Palmerston’s 
government gave you strength to remove four or five old-standing 
abuses which nobody had ventured to touch for years. The feelings 
of those who suffer from the removal of abuses are always 
stronger than those of the general public who are benefited. 
Gratitude for the Reform bill and its sequel of improvements 
hardly gave a liberal majority in 1836, and gratitude for the 
removal of the Irish church, purchase, etc, has not given us 
a majority in 1874. 
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Mr. Bright wrote to him that as things had turned out, it CHAP. 
would perhaps have been wiser first to secure the budget ; 
with that and better organization, the result might have been “Ee. 
better three or six months later. In Lancashire, said Bright, 
publicans and Irishmen had joined together, one for delirium 
tremens and the other for religious education. The 25th 
clause and Mr. Forster's obstinacy, he added, had done 
much to wreck the ship. Mr. Gladstone's own diagnosis 
was not very different. To his brother Robertson he wrote 
(Reb. 6):-— 


For many years in the House of Commons I have had more 
fighting than any other man. For the last five years I have had 
it almost all, and of it a considerable part has been against those 
‘independent’ liberals whose characters and talents seem to be 
much more appreciated by the press and general public, than the 
characters and talents of quieter members of the party. I do not 
speak of such men as ——, who leave office or otherwise find occa- 
sion to vindicate their independence, and vote against us on the 
questions immediately concerned. These men make very little 
noise and get very little applause. But there is another and 
vaore popular class of independent liberals who have been repre- 
sented by the Daily News, and who have been one main cause of 
the weakness of the government, though they (generally) and 
their organ have rallied to us too late during the election. We 
have never recovered from the blow which they helped to strike 
on the Irish Education bill. 

But more immediately operative causes have determined the 
elections, I have no doubt what is the principal. We have 
been borne down in a torrent of gin and beer. Next to this has 
been the action of the Education Act of 1870, and the subsequent 
controversies, Many of the Roman catholics have voted against 
us because we are not denominational; and many of the dissenters 
have at least abstained from voting because we are. Doubtless 
there have been other mivor agencies; but these are the chief 
ones, The effect must be our early removal from office. For 
me that will be a very great change, for I do not intend to 
assume the general functions of leader of the opposition, and my 
great ambition or design will be to spend the remainder of my 
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ae from political strife. ; 
When a short idle attempt was made in the new parlia- 
ment to raise a debate upon the date and circumstances 
of the dissolution, Disraeli used language rightly called by 
Mr, Gladstone ‘generous.’ ‘The right honourable gentle- 
man’s friends, he said, ‘were silent, and I must confess I 
admire their taste and feeling. If I had been a follower of 
a parliamentary chief as eminent, even if I thought he had 
erred, I should have been disposed rather to exhibit sym- 
pathy than to offer criticism. I should remember the great 
victories which he had fought and won; I should remember 
his illustrious career; its continuous success and splendour, 
not its accidental or even disastrous mistakes.’! 


One word upon the place of this election in onr financial 
history. In 1874, the prosperity of the country and the move- 
ment of the revenue gave an opportunity for repeal of the 
incomo-tax. That opportunity never recurred. The election 
of 1874 was the fall of the curtain; the play that had begun in 
1842 came to its last scene. It marked the decision of the 
electorate that the income-tax—introduced in time of peace 
by Peel and continued by Mr. Gladstone, for the purpose 
of simplifying the tariff and expanding trade~should be 
retained for general objects of government and should be a 
permanent element of our finance. It marked at the same 
time the prospect of a new era of indefinitely enlarged 
expenditure, with the income-tax as a main engine for 
raising ways and means. Whether this decision was wise 
or unwise, we need not here discuss. 

» March 19, 1874. 
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RETIREMENT FROM LEADERSHIP 


(1874-1875) 
* 
“eyo wav, dvak, xpeslrepbs re Hq elul xat Bapir delpeebas' od 36 700 
‘rhwie raw peurépur xtheve reir rodew.’—Henapores iv. 150, 
“Tam too old, © king, and slow to stir; £0 bid thou one of the 
‘younger men here do these things.” 

A memprr of the great government of 1868, in a letter to CHAP, 
one of his family, gave an account of the final meeting of . 
the cabinet :— 

Feb, 17, 1874.—I doubt—he says—whether I ever passed a 
more eventful evening than yesterday. The whole cabinet was 
assembled. We ‘resolved after full discussion of pros and 
cons, and some slight difference of opinion, to resign at once. 
After which came the startling announcement that Gladstone 
would no longer retain the leadership of the liberal party, nor 
Tesume it, unless the party had settled ite differences. He will 
not expose himself to the insults and outrages of 1866-8, and he 
has a keen sense of the disloyalty of the party during the last 
three years. He will sit as a private member and occasionally 
speak for himself, but he will not attend the House regularly, 
nor assume any one of the functions of leader, He does this not 
from anger, but because he says that it ia absolutely necessary to 
party action to learn that ali the duties and responsibilities do not 
rest on the leaders, but that followers have their obligations too. 


As a consequence of this Cardwell retires to the House of Lords 
105 
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VIL 
1874, 


any one but Gladstone. He is too old, he says. Lowe protests 
against the anarchical experiment, and talks of Hartington as 
leader. As neither Lowe, nor Bright, nor Goschen, nor Forster 
ia in a position to act as leader, it may come té this, so that 
the Hberal front benches of the two Houses will be entirely 
remodelled.t 


Here is Mr. Gladstone's own account, written twenty-three 
years later, and confirmed by all other accessible papers of 
the moment :— 

I was most anxious to make the retirement of the ministry 
the occasion of my own. I had served for more than forty 
years. My age—Gi—was greater than that of Sir Robert 
Peel at his retirement in 1846, or at his death in 1850, 
and was much beyond that at which most of the leading 
commoners of the century had terminated their political career, 
together with their natural life. I felt myself to be in some 
measure out of touch with some of the tendencies of the liberal 
party, especially in religious matters. Sir A. Clark, whom I 
consulted, would give me on medical grounds no encouragement 
whatever. But I deeply desired an interval between parliament 
and the grave. In spite of the solicitations of my friends I 
persisted. For 1874 there was a sort of compromise ‘without 
prejudice’ As having a title to some rest I was not a very 
regular attendant, but did not formally abdicate. 


He found specific reasons for withdrawal in the state of 
the party (Feb. 12):— 

1, The absence of any great positive aim (the late plan [budget] 
having failed) for which to co-operate. 2. The difficulty: of estab- 
lishing united and vigorous sction in the liberal party for the 
purposes of economy. 3. The unlikelihood of arriving at any 
present agreement respecting education. 


Tn another fragment of the same date, he says:— 


I do not forget that I am in debt to the party generally for 
Kindness, indulgence, and confidence, much beyond what I have 
1 Aberdare Papers. 
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deserved. Deeming myself unable to hold it together from my 

present position in a manner worthy of it, I see how unlikely it is _“__ 
that I should hereafter be able to give any material aid in the 
adjustment of ite difficulties. Yet if such aid should at any time 
be generally desired yith a view to arresting some great evil or 
procuring for the nation some great good, my willingness to enter 
into counsel for the occasion would follow from all I have said. 
But always with the understanding that as between section and 
section I could not become a partisan, and that such interference 
even in the case of its proving useful would entail no obligation 
whatever on those accepting it, and carry with it no disturbance 
of any arrangement subsisting at the time, 





The situation proved, as Lowe had foreseen, an anarchic 
experiment. Mr, Gladstone went up to London for the 
session, and followed his ordinary social course :— 


March 9, 1874.—Of at 4.45 to Windsor for the féte, We dined 
at St. George's Hall. I was presented to the Duchess of E. by 
the Queen, aud had a few kind words from H.M. 11.—Arch- 
bishop Manning, 9-11. It is kind in him to come, but most of 
it is rather hollow work, limited as we are. 16.—Dined at 
Marlborough House. A civil talk with Disraeli. 20.—Finished 
Fivian Grey. The first quarter extremely clever, the rest trash, 


Moy 15.—Emperor of Russia's reception at 3.15. He thanked 
me for my conduct to Russia while I was minister. I assured 
his Majesty I had watched with profound interest the trans- 
actions of his reign, and the great benefits he had conferred upon 
his people. He hoped the relations of the two countries would 
always be good... . Dined at Marlborough House, Stafford 
House ball afterwards. The emperor complained of the burden 
and late hours of evening entertainments. Princess of Wales so 
nice about her picture. Diisraeli] complained of my absence, eaid 
they could not get on without me. 20.—Dined at the F.0. to 
meet the emperor. Jt was very kind of Derby. Much work 
at Hawarden in arranging books and papers. 


The House of Commons is hardly attractive to an irregular 
and perfunctory attendant; and Mr. Gladstone's thoughts 
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—— 
1874. 


in April:— 

The anti-parliamentary reaction has been stronger with me 
even than I anticipated. I am as far as possible from feeling 
the want of the House of Commons. I could cheerfully go there 
to doa work; but I hope and pray to be as little there as possible, 
except for such an air. In London I think we were too much 
hustled to speak leisurely or effectually of the future. It will 
open for us by degrees. I shall be glad when the matter of 
money, after all a secondary one, is disentangled, but chiefly 
Ddecause it seems to put pressure upon you. I spoke to Stephen 
about these matters on Saturday ; he was kind, reasonable, and 
in all ways as satisfactory as possible. There is one thing I 
should like you to understand clearly as to my view of things, 
for it is an essential part of that view. Iam convinced that the 
welfare of mankind does not now depend on the state or the 
world of politics ; the real battle is being fought in the world of 
thought, where a deadly attack is made with great tenacity of 
purpose and over a wide field, upon the greatest treasure of 
mankind, the belief in God and the gospel of Christ. 


In June Sir Stephen Glynne died—‘a dark, dark day.’ 
« My brother-in-law, wrote Mr. Gladstone at a later date, ‘was 
a man of singular refinement and as remarkable modesty. 
His culture was high and his character one of deep interest. 
His memory was on the whole decidedly the most remark- 
able known to me of the generation and country. His life, 
however, was retired and unobtrusive; but he sat in parlia- 
ment. I think, for about fifteen years, and was lord-lieutenant 
of his county.’ 


I thank you much—Mr. Gladstone said to the Duke of Argyll— 
for your kind note. Your sympathy and that of the duchess 
are ever ready. But even you can hardly tell how it is on 
this occasion needed and warranted. My wife has lost the last 
member of a family united by bonds of the rarest tenderness, the 
last representative of his line, the best of brothers, who had ever 
drawn closer to her as the little rank was thinned. As for ma, 
no one can know what our personal relations were, without know- 

s 
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ing the interior details of a long family history, and efforts and CHLAP. 
struggles in common carried on through a long series of years, RE 
which riveted into the closest union our original affection. He 

was a very rare man, but we grieve not for him; he sleeps 

the sleep of the just. The event is a great one alo to the 
outward frame of our life here. 


In the same letter he says it is most painful to him to be 
dragged into ecclesiastical turmoil, as for example by the 
Scotch patronage bill, which he considers precipitate, unwise, 
and dering, or the bill directed against the endowed schools 
commissioners, of whom his brother-in-law, Lord Lyttelton, 
was one. In the last case he acted as leader of an organized 
party, but in the more important instance of a bill devised, 
as Mr. Disraeli said, to put down ritualism, his dissent from 
most of those around him fulfilled all the anticipations that 
had pointed to retirement. The House was heartily in 
favour of the bill, and what is called the country earnestly 
supported it, though in the cabinet itself at least four 
ministers were strenuously hostile. Mr. Gladstone writes 
to his wife a trenchant account of his vigorous dealing 
with a prominent colleague who had rashly ventured to 
mark him for assault. He sent word to the two archbishops 
that if they carried a certain amendment he should hold 
himself ‘altogether discharged from maintaining any longer 
the establishment of the church’ He wrote to Lord 
Harrowby when the recess came :— 

{ think, or rather I am convinced, that the effect either of one or 
two more ecclesiastical sessions of parliament such as the last, or of 
any prolonged series of contentious proceedings under the recent 
‘Act, upon subjects of widespread interest, will be to disestablish 
the church. I do not feel the dread of disestablishment which 
you may probably entertain: but I desire and seek so long as 
standing ground remains, to avert, not to precipitate it. 

To another correspondent— 

Individually I have serious doubts whether the whole of the 
penal proceedings taken in this country with respect to churob 

1 Soe vol. i. p. 337. 
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TL considerably more harm than good. There is no doubt at all that 
1874. all the evils, of whatever kind, at which they were aimed, exist at 
this moment among us in a far more aggravated shape than when 
they began . . . My object and desire has ever been and still is, 
to keep the charch of England together, both as a church and as 
an establishment. As a church, I believe, she is strong enough, 
hy virtue of the prayer-book, to hold together under all cireum- 
stances; but as an establishment, in my opinion, she is not strong 
enough to bear either serious secession or prolonged parliamentary 
agitation, 

Finally, in a letter dated from Whittinghame (Nov. 17)— 
There are already too many causes of demoralisation operating 
upon the House of Commons. If it is also to become a debased 
copy of an ecclesiastical council, all the worst men and worst 
qualities of the worst men will come to the front, and the place 

will become intolerable. 


Even any member of parliament who shares none of Mr, 
Gladstone's theology, may sympathise to the full with his 
deep disgust at theologic and ecclesiastical discussions as 
conducted in that secular air. We can easily understand how 
detestable he found it, and how those discussions fortified 
his sense of estrangement from the ruling sentiments of the 
parliamentary party of which he was still the titular leader. 

Of course the whigs, always for keeping parliamentary 
church in its proper place, disliked his line. Liberals like 
Thirlwall read his speeches ‘with great pain and suspicion,’ 
and declared their confidence to be shaken. Hardly any 
section was completely satisfied. His mind in the autumn 
and winter of 1874 was absorbed, as we shall see within a 
few pages, in an assault upon the decrees of the Vatican 
Council of 1870. This assault, as he told Lord Granville 
(Dee. 7, 1874), while tending ‘to hearten’ the party gener- 
ally, was against his resumption of formal leadership, because 
it widened the breach with the Irishmen in the House of 
Commons. Apart from this there were many questions, 
each with a group of adherents to a special view, but incap- 
able of being pursued by common and united action. He 
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ran through the list in writing to Lord Granville. It has OnAE. 
historic interest — aE 
1. Extension of the suffrage, with redistribution of soate abreast 

orin the rear. 2. Disestabliskment in Scotland, England, 3. 

Land laws. 4. Retrenchment. 5. Colonial policy, territorial 
extension of the empire. 6. Reform of local government taxa- 

tion. 7. Secular education. 8. Undenominational education. 

9. Irish affairs. On no one of these is there known to exist a 

plan desired by the entire party, or by any clear and decisive 
majority of it. 


On the whole, he was persuaded that neither the party 
gencrally nor the country desired another period of active 
teforins, even if he were fit té conduct them. Besides this 
he confessed his ‘apprehension that differences would spring 
up, and great shrinking from any breach with the party, and 
a determination, often expressed, never, if he could help it, 
to lead one branch of it against another.’ In many forms 
he carried Lord Granville with him round the circle of his 
arguments. He once sent his points on half-a-dozen scraps 
of paper. Granville playfully replied, ‘I should like to treat 5 
them as old Lord Bessborough used to treat his playing- 
ecards when luck was adverse—-tear them up into small 
bits and toss them in the fire,’ Nothing shook him, not 
even Mrs. Gladstone's misgivings. To her he wrote from 
Carlton House Terrace on the eve of the session of 1875:— 


Now for the grave matter about the leadership. I have had 
touch conversation with Granville and Cardwell, and I am going 
to see Hartington, also Goschen, tomorrow. My letter is re- 
written and improved, but I am obliged to stand to my con- 
clusion, for many reasons. Among them the church reason is one 
of the most serious, and the other the undefined and prolonged 
character of the service if now undertaken. This, while arguing 
and deprecating, they admit I think to a great extent. Our old 
colleagues are inclined to come up on Thursday if they can, and 
this will be rather to hear than to debate. Hartington will 
suoceed. I am indeed sorry that you and I have not been able 
totake the same view of this important subject, but you know that 
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- sure believe that I have probed myself deeply, and used all the 
means in my power to get at right conclusion. Nay, I think you 
will be more reconciled, when I tell you that Granville did not 
really see his way either to a nominal leadership, or to making 
any arrangement by which I could after a short time with some 
certainty have escaped. I saw Clark last night and this morning ; 
he gives an excellent account of me and makes it impossible for 

me to plead health as my reason, 


The drama went rapidly forward :-— 

Jan, 12.—I find that the agrooment made yesterday that I 
should meet my former colleagues on Monday will require me to 
remain until this day, though after a pretty busy morning the 
pressure is less, I have, however, to preside in the evening at 
the meeting of the Metaphysical Society, and to listen, though 
I hope nothing more, to a tough discussion. Manning, I am 
sorry to say, will be there. His pamphlet is at length going 
to press, and will extend he says to 150 pages. Newman is not 
out yet. 

11 Carlton Howse Terrace, Jan, 14, '75,—This great affair is 
nearly arranged. My old colleagues all submit under protest; 
and I shall be free. An article in the Times this morning is 
undisguisedly simed at getting rid of me ; but it does not express 
any of their feelings. We have had a morning at Granville’s; 
Halifax, Granville, Cardwell, Hartington, Aberdare, Forster, 
Carlingford, Stansfeld, Selborne, Goschen, Lowe, Kimberley,—in 
short all, I think, except Argyll and Bright, There was argu- 
ment and exhortation, and much kindness. My letter to Gran- 
ville will be accompanied by « short reply from him expressing 
difference of opinion and regret. They are afraid of being 
blamed by the party if they seem to show indifference. 


The Queen thanked Mr. Gladstone for communicating to 
her his resolution of retiring from the more active duties 
of parliamentary life. She was not entirely unprepared for 
it after what he told her himself Jast year. ‘She knows 
that his zeal and untiring energy have always been exerted 
with the desire of advancing the welfare of the nation and 
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maintaining the honour of the crown, and she thanks him CHAP. 
for his loyal assurances of support on all occasions when _ 
it may become’necessary.” 

The Duke of Argyll wrote ‘sincerely to congratulate’ him 
upon his withdrawal, Bright on the other hand (Jan. 17) 
said he could not applaud, yet he would not blame: Mr, 
Gladstone's course seemed so unfortunate if not disastrous 
to the great public interests committed to him :— 

For myself, says Bright, if I could have foreseen either the result 
of the election of last year, or your retirement from the conduct of 
the party, I should certainly have withdrawn from parliament, 
where now I seem to have quite as little of duty or of » mission as 
you have. The front opposition bench is full of discord, and when 
you are not there full of jealousy, and I find myself without any 
particular attraction to any particular part of the House. However, 
I will not complain ; some door of escape may open for me, and I 
can become a spectator as you are proposing to be. 

T hope on some occasion I may have the chance of seeing you 
when you come to town. J have bad so much pleasure in your 
friendship, and have gained so much from it, that I would fain 
hope it need not cease now, when our association will necessarily 
be less frequent than it has been of late years. Whether you 
come back to the political field or turn wholly to study and to 
literature, Iam sure you will be usefully employed, and I hope 
that nothing but blessing may rest upon all your labours. 


Tho feeling among liberals in the country was of deep 
dismay. Some of the whigs doubtless found solace in the 
anticipation that a new middle party might be formed, with 
‘a recovery of the old liberal position demolished for the 
time by John Mill, Gladstone, and Cobden.’! But this was 
limited to a narrow circle, ‘All sunshine is gone out of 
politics, was a general phrase. The news was compared 
by one correspondent to Gelon’s message to the Greeks, that 
the spring was taken out of their year? 

An organ of the stiff nonconformists said? ‘Against his 
government we felt that we had a great grievance: for him- 

1 . eo 7 
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—— & loyalty more fervent, we are inclined to imagine, than 

1875. that with which he has been regarded by any other section 

of the community. He, beyond all other modern states- 

men, with perhaps here and there a doubtfu! exception, 

gave us the impression of a man who regarded politics as 

a part of Christian duty.’ And the same writers most truly 

added, ‘We do not know what the English people have 

done for Mr. Gladstone that can be compared for a moment 

with what Mr. Gladstone has done for them. Claims on 

him we have none. He has far more than discharged any 

debt that he could have owed to the nation’ These words 

are a just remonstrance against the somewhat tyrannical 
conventions of English public life. 

When the session began, he wrote to Mrs, Gladstone (Feb, 
15):—‘T came down to the House and took my seat nearly 
in the same spot as last year, finding Bright my neighbour, 
with which I was very well pleased. Granvillo and Harting- 
ton both much preferred my continuing on the front bench 
to my going elsewhere’ Lord Hartington, strongly en- 
couraged against his own inclinations by Mr. Gladstone, 
accepted a thankless and unpromising post, and held it 
with honour and credit for five diificult years to come. 


CHAPTER II 
VATICANISM 
(1874-1875) 


Ler no susceptibilities, puritan, protestant, anglican, or other, be 
startled if we observe that Rome is, and may long be, in some im- 
portant respects, the centre of the Christian world. It is indeed a 
centre which repels as well as attracts; which probably repels even 
more than it attracts; but which, whether repelling or attracting, 
influences, GLADSTONE (1875), 


Ove question, aa the reader by this time well knows, living og 4p 
deepest in Mr. Gladstone's heart and mind from his first ae 
book in 1838 onwards, was the relation of the churches to ar" 6). 
modern society. English statesmen are wont to be either 
blind to the existence of such a question, or else they seek 

an easy refuge from it in a perfunctory erastianism, some- 
times intellectually refined, sometimes a little brutish, 

but always shallow. In all the three great branches of 
Christianity, the Latin, the Greek or orthodox, the protes- 
tant, Mr. Gladstone's interest was incessant, sincere, and 
profound. It covered their theology, their organization, 
their history and principles of growth, the bearings of their 
system upon individual character and social well-being 

all over Europe. He was one of the very few public men 
capable of discerning that the fall of the temporal power 

of the pope marked a more startling change and a pro- 
founder crisis in human history, than the unification of 
Italy, the unification of Germany, the reconstructed re- 
public in France, perhaps even than the preservation of the 
American union. He knew the force of ideas in the world; 

he realised the vast transformations that had in their suc- 
cession strept over the minds of men since cardinal dogmas 

had been established; he comprehended the motion in 

us 
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BOOK articles of faith, as men made their ‘voyagings through 

aes strange seas of thought’; he was alive to the fact that moral 

1870. crises brought on by change in intellectual outlook and 

temperature, are of deeper concern than questions of terri- 

tory, or dynasty, or form of government. The moral crisis 

is what reaches furthest and matters most. A movement of 

the first magnitude was accentuated by Pius 1x , when by the 

Syllabus of 1864 he challenged modern society in all its 

foundations, its aims, its principles, in the whole range of its 

ideals, Some called this daring ultimatum the gravest event 

since the French uprising in 1789. The Syllabus prepared 

the way for a more elaborately organized operation on behalf 

of papal authority. The train was secretly laid for a grand 
reaction, a grand re-installation of the Christian faith.! 

The Pope had been despoiled of territory, his sway 
within the walls of Rome itself was in constant danger, 
his most powerful protector north of the Alps had been 
weakened and humiliated by protestant Prussia. He was 
now to be compensated for his calamities by a majestic 
demonstration of his hold upon the spiritual allegiance of 
millions of adherents in every portion of the habitable 
globe, Tho twentieth ecumenical council assembled in St. 
Peter's at Rome on Devember 8, 1869 In this gathering of 
catholic prelates trom both hemispheres, two antagonistic 
schools confronted one another. The ultramontanes held 
that the revolutionary welter and confusion of the modern 
world could only be healed by solemn affirmation of the 
principle of sovereign authority lodged in an infallible pope, 
with absolute power to detine by that apostolic authority 
what ought to be held as articles of faith or morals. The 
ussumptions, the standards, the ruling types of the modern 
ago, they boldly encountered with rigid iteration of maxims 
of old time, imposing obedience and submission to a fixed 
social order and a divinely commissioned hierarchy. In- 
flexibility was to be the single watchword by which the 
church could recover a world that, from Naples even to 
Mexico, seemed to be rapidly drifting away from fer. The 


1 Seo Cecoom's Storia del Cone cartier views on the temporal power, 
Yat.1. p. 3, For Mr. Gladstone's eee above, vol. 1 p. 403. 
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opposing school took other ground. Perhaps they saw that 


supremacy is one thing, and infallibility another thing quite. 


different. The liberal catholics did not contest the dogma 
of papal infallibility; they questioned the expediency of its 
proclamation; they*were for associating ideas of religion 
with ideas of liberty; they were not for extending the 
domain of miracle and the supernatural. 

Then as in the old historic councils, influence of race 
and nation had decisive effects. It could not be otherwise 
in what was in essence a conflict between a centralized 
doctrinal authority on the one hand, and the inextinguish- 
able tendency towards national churches on the other. The 
Italian bishops went with the Pope. The Germans, as of old 
they had been for emperor against priest, were now on the 
side of freedom against what certain of them did not hesitate 
to call tyranny and fraud. Some of the ablest of the French 
were true to Gallican tradition and resisted the docree. 
Among the most active and uncompromising of all the 
ultramontane party was our English Manning? 


u 

At the end of November 1869, Acton had written to Mr. 
Gladstone from Rome. ‘Your letter is a very sad one’ Mr. 
Gladstone answered. ‘J fee! as deep and real an interest in 
the affairs of other Christian communions as in my own; and 
most of all in the case of the most famous of them all, and 
the one within which the largest number of Christian souls 
find their spiritual food.’ Before Manning left for Rome, an 
amiable correspondence took place between Mr. Gladstone 
and him. ‘ How sad it is for us both’—this was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s starting-point—‘ considering our personal relations, 
that we should now be in this predicament, that the things 
which the one looks to as the salvation of faith and church, 
the other regards as their destruction.’ 

To Mr. Odo Russell, now the informal agent of the British 
government in Rome, the prime minister wrote:— 

Tt is curious that Manning has so greatly changed his 
character. When he was archdeacon with us, all his strength was 


} See Purcell, ii. chap. 16. 
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WU ON 


1870. 


low he is ever quoted as the ulira of ultras, and he seems greatly 
to have overshot his mark. The odds seem to be that the child 
yet unborn will sue the calling of this council. For if the best 
result arrive in the triumph of the falhbilitarians, will not even 
this he a considerable shock to the credit and working efficacy of 
the pupal system? You must really be ail eyes and ears, a very 
Argus m hoth organs, until the occasion has gone by. 


As for the issue of the council, Acton, having Mr. Odo 
Russell in agreement with him, from the first conveyed to 
Mr. Gladstone his opinion that the pope would prevail. 


‘The only hopo in my mind, ssid Mr. Gladstone in reply, is that 
there nay be a real minority, and that it may speak plainly, 
A few bold men would easily insure themselves a noble im- 
mortahty. But wall any have the courage? The Itahan govern- 
ment havo ono and only one method in their hands of fighting 
the pope and that is to run, against nomination from Rome, the 
old and more popular methods of choosing bishops by clerical 
election, with the approbation of the floc.’ Unless they resort to 
this they can do nothing. 

All the accounts from Rome, he tells Lacaita (Jan. 2, 1870), are 
as bad as possible For the first time in my life, I shall now be 
obliged tu talk about popory , for it would be a scandal to call the 
religion they are manufacturing at Rome hy the same name as 
that of Pascal, or of Bossuet, or of Ganganolli. The truth is that 
ultramontanism is an antisocial power, and never has it more 
unsheguisedly assumed that character than in the Syllabus. 


Tho French government wrote despatches of mild protest 
but said nothing of withdrawing their garrison. Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Clarendon were for informing the Roman 
court that thoy were cognizant of the French despatches, 
and approved of their tenour. The Queen and the cabinet, 
however were entirely averse to meddling with the council, 

1 ‘Outside the Roman state, Iam the temporalities of the see, They 
amazed at the Italun gmernment ought to know their own busmess 
giving over nto the hauds of the best; but to me it seems that this is 
pope not only the romnation tothe beralty carried mto folly, and I 
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price az spiritual ofbces, but a know that some Italians think 20."— 
nommuation which is to cary with 1t To Lord Granville, Dec. 21, 1870. 
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and nothing was done officially. This did not prevent Mr. CHé 
Gladstone from telling Archbishop Manning what impedi- 
ments would be placed in the way of Irish legislation by the #™ 
state of English feeling as to the Syllabus and other papal 
proceedings. ‘ My feelings and convictions, he says (April 

16), ‘are as you well know decidedly with your “opposition,” 
which I believe to be contending for the religious and civil 
interests of mankind against influences highly disastrous 

and menacing to both. But the prevailing opinion is that 

it is better to let those influences take their course, and 
work out the damage which they will naturally and surely” 
entail upon the see of Rome and upon what is bound to it.’ 

Tn parliament there was an utter aversion to the Roman 
policy, and he gives instances, noting even a change of 
opinion about the Irish Jand bill. ‘What I have described 

is no matter of speculation. I know it by actual and daily 
touch. I am gisd you have moved me to state it in some 
detail. It is to me matter of profound grief, especially as 
regards land in Ireland.’ 

To Lord Acton :— 

Of all the prelates at Rome, none have a finer opportunity, to 
none is a more crucis] test now applied, than to those of the 
United States. For if there, where there is nothing of covenant, 
of restraint, or of equivalent betweer. the church and the state, the 
propositions of the Syllabus are still to have the countenance of 
the episcopate, it becomes really a little difficult to maintain in 
argument the civil rights of such persons to toleration, however 
conclusive be the argument of policy in favour of granting it, I 
can hardly bring myself to speculate or care on what particular 
day the foregone conclusion is to be finally adopted. My grief is 
sineere and deep, but it is at the whole thing, so ruinous in its 
consequences as they concern faith. In my view, the size of the 
minority though important, is not nearly so important es the 
question whether there will be a minority at all. 


There was a minority. In a division taken at a late 
stage, 451 composed the majority, 88 resisted, and 62 were 
for a new examination. Then the minority turned their 
backs on Rome; and on July 18 the definition of infalli- 
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533 against 2. A 
Mr, Gladstone is very glad when Clarendon instructs Mr. 
Russell to turn his back on the festivities at Rome. ‘The 
whole proceeding has been monstrous, and it will here- 
alter become one of the laughing-stocks of history. The 
fanaticism of the middle ages is really sober compared 
with that of the nineteenth century.’ ‘The proclamation of 
Tnfallibility” he said to Bishop Moriarty, ‘I must own I 
_Jook upon as the most portentous (taking them singly), of 

all events in the history of the Christian church.’ 


m1 

The next day, as we know, war was declared by France 
against (iermany, the French garrison left Rome, and on 
Soptember 20 the Italians marched in. 

A month before the war broke out, Mr. Gladstone wrote 
to Lord Clarendon: ‘I would avoid any official support of 
the Italian application to France for the evacuation of Rome, 
by saying that this country had always abstained from mixing 
in that quostion; and that we were the more induced to 
persevere in that policy from being well convinced that the 
French government is perfectly aware that in this country 
the occupation of any part of the pontifical territories by 
French troops is regarded with regret, pain, and disapproval, 
Further, that those who most strongly entertain these 
sentiments, are generally the persons who most highly value, 
and have most striven to promote, the good understanding 
between France and England.’ 

‘Tho occupation of Rome by the Italian government brought 
upon Mr Ciladstone various demands and movements from 
different parts of the country. His cabinet agreed that the 
Proper course was to decline all interference with a view to 
the restoration of the temporal power, though they accepted 
the task of promoting, by means of friendly representations, 
arrangements to secure the pontiff’s freedom and becoming 
support. Then somo of his presbyterian friends asked him 
why he should even do so much as this, when he would take 
no such steps for the moderator of the free church. Now 
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consider, Mr. Gladstone replied: ‘the pope is sovereign CHAF 

who was in lawful possession of large revenues, and who had Pile ee 
charged himself with the support of a body of cardinals, #6 
ministers, nuncios, servants, and guards out of those revenues, 

Hoe has been dispossessed, not for any fault of bis own, but 
because clerical dominion was deemed intolerable. In the 
maintenance of the pope and his court, followers and agents, 

six millions of our fellow-subjects or thereabouts are deeply 
interested ; and they are making demands upon us which 

we are forced to decline. But I should for one be ashamed. 

to deny that there are the strongest equitable claims upon 

the Italian government growing out of the past state of 
things; that in these equitable claims the six millions 

I speak of have a real interest and share, and as the 
matter is international, and they have no locus standi 

with the Italian government, it is our part so far to plead 

their cause if need be.’ 


Iv 


Four years elapsed before Mr Gladstone was in a position 
to follow up his strong opinions on the injury done, as he 
believed, to human liberty by the Vatican decrees But 
the great debate between ultramontanes and old catholics 
was followed by him with an interest that never slackened. 
In September 1874 he went to Munich, and we can hardly 
be wrong in ascribing to that visit the famous tract which 
was to make so lively a stir before the end of the year. 
His principal object was to communicate with Dr. Dollinger, 
and this object, he tells Mrs. Gladstone, was fully gained. 
‘I think,’ he says, ‘I have spent two-thirds of my while 
time with Dr. Dollinger, who is indeed 2 most remarkable 
man, and it makes my blood run cold to think of his being 
excommunicated in his venerable but, thank God, hale and 
strong old age. In conversation we have covered a wide 
field. I know no one with whose mode of viewing and 
handling religious matters I more cordially agree... . He 
is wonderful, and simple as a child’ 

‘I think it was in 1874, Dellinger afterwards mentioned, * 
‘that I remember Gladstone's paying me a visit at six o'clock 
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in the evening. Wo began talking on political anc 
theological subjects, and became, both of us, 80 engrossec 
with the conversation, that it was two o'clock ab night wher 
T left the room to fetch a book from my library bearing or 
the matter in hand. I returned with it in a fow minuter 
and found lum deep in a volume he bad drawn out of his 
pocket --true to his principle of never losing time—during 
my momentary absence’! ‘In the course of a walk ou 


of Munich in the travelling season of 1874, Mr. Gladston 
wrote sixteen years later, ‘Dr. Dollinger told me that h 
‘was engaged in the work of retrial through the whole circle 
of hig Jatin teaching and knowledge. The results were 
tested in his proceedings at Bonn, when he attempted tc 
establish 2 formula concordiae upon the questions whick 
most gravely divided Christendom’? Among other topics 
Mr. Glads‘one commended to his mentor the idea of a 
ropublication in a series, of the best works of those whom 
he would call the Honotic or Eirenic writers on the differ- 
ences that separate Christians and churches from one 
another, He also read Pichler on the thoology of Leibnitz, 
not without suspicion that it was rather Pichler than Leib- 
nitz but neither Leibnitz nor Pichler was really in his 
mind, 

After the session of 1874 when the public ear and mind 
had been possessed by the word Ritualism, he had as usual 
sought a vent in a magazine article for the thoughts with 
which ho was teeming? He speaks with some disdain of 
the question whether s handful of the clergy are or are not 
engaged in ‘an utterly hopeless and visionary effort to 
Romanize the church and people of England.’ At no time, 
he says, since the sanguinary reign of Mary has such a 
scheme been possible. Least of all, he proceeds, could the 
scheme have life in it ‘when Rome has substituted for the 
proud boast of semper eadem a policy of violence and change 
in faith, when she has refurbished and paraded anew every 


3 Conrearration. of Daltinger, by the reader will also find (p. 141) the 


‘Louise vou Kobell, p 100, ia resolutions deemed by him to 
* Mr. Gladatone in Speater, Jan. furnish 9 safer and wiser beats of 
18, 1890, Teguslataon than the Puble Worship 
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rusty tool she was fondly thought to have disused; when no CHAP. 

one can become her convert, without renouncing his moral i 
and mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty 2 €6. 
at the mercy of another; and when she has equally re- 
pudiated modern thought and ancient history.’ If these 
strong words expressed his state of mind before he went 
abroad, we may readily imagine how the Bavarian air would 
fan the flame. 

Though Dr. Dellinger himself— so inaccessible to religious 
passions ’—was not aware of the purpose of his English 
friend, there can be little doubt that Mr. Gladstone returned 
from Munich with the same degree of internal ferment as 
that which had possessed his mind on his return from 
Naples three-and-twenty years before. In October he writes 
to Lord Acton from Hawarden -— 

What you have said on the subject of ultramontanism and of 
the mode in which it should be handled, appears to me to be as 
wise and as good as 1s possible. It is really a case for hitting 
hard, but for hitting the right men. In anything I say or do on 
the subject, I would wish heartily and simply to conform to the 
spirit of your words. But I feel myself drawn onwards. Indeed 
some of your words help to draw me. The question with me now 
is whether I shalt or shall not pubhsh a tract which I have written, 
and of which the title would probably be, ‘The Vatican Decrees in 
their bearing on Civil Allegiance: a Political Expostulation.’ 1 
incline to think that I ought to publish it. If it were in your power 
and will to run over here for a night or two I should seek to profit 
by your counsel, and should ask you to read as much of the MS. as 
your patience would endure. A more substantial attraction would 
be that I could go over much of my long and interesting conversa- 
tions with Dollinger. 


y 
The pamphlet? appeared in November, and was meant for 

an argument that the decree of infallibility aimed a deadly 

blow at the old historic, scientific, and moderate school; it 

‘was a degradation of the episcopal order; it carried to its 

furthest point that spirit of absolutist centralisation, which 
1 Phe Vatean Decrees in ther bearing on Cwil Allegiance: 0 Political 
rpostulatzon. 
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BOOK in its excesses is as fatal to vigorous life in the church as 


vu. 
i 


Hin the state it overthrew the principle not even denied by 
the counci] of Trent in the sixteenth century, that the pope 
and his judgments were triable by the assembled representa 
tives of the Christian world. 

Thrico in history it seemed as if the constitutional party in 
the church was about to triumph: at the council of 
Constance in the fifteenth century; in the conflict between 
the French episcopate and Innocent x1, in the days of 
Hossuet; and thirdly, when Clement x1”., exactly a hundred 
years beforo now, dealt with the Jesuits and ‘levelled in the 
dust the deadliest focs that montal and moral liberty have 
over known. From July 1570 all this had passed away, and 
the constitutional party had seen its death-warrant signed 
and scaled, The ‘myrmidons of the apostolic chamber’ had 
committed their church to revolutionary measures. The vast 
new claims were lodged in the reign of a pontiff, who by the 
dark Syllabus of 1864 had condemned free speech, a free 
press, liberty of conscience, toleration of nonconformity, the 
free study of civil and philosophic things independently of 
church authority, marriage unless sacramentally contracted, 
and all definition by the state of the civil rights of the church, 

“Tt has been a favourite purpose of my life” Mr. Gladstone 
said, ‘ not to conjure up, but to conjure down, public alarms, 
T am not now going to pretend that either foreign foe or 
domestic treason can at the bidding of the court of Rome, 
disturb these peaceful shores, But although such fears 
inay be visionary, it is more visionary still to suppose for one 
moment that the claims of Gregory v1, of Innocent m1, and of 
Boniface vir have been disinterred in the nineteenth century, 
like hideous mummies picked out of Egyptian sarcophagi, 
in the interests of archeology, or without a definite and 
practical aim.’ What, then, was the clear and foregone 
purpose behind the parade of all these astonishing reasser- 
tions? The first was—by claims to infallibility in creed, to 
the prerogative of miracles, to dominion over the unseen 
world—to satisfy spiritual appetites, sharpened into reaction 
and mede morbid hy ‘the levity of the destructive specula- 
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anti-Christian writing of the day’ This alone, however, CHAP. 
would not explain the deliberate provocation of all the ‘risks eae 
of go daring a raid upon the civil sphere’ The answer wasto “2 6. 
be found in the favourite design, hardly a secret design, of 
restoring by the road of force when any favourable oppor- 
tunity should arise, and of re-erecting, the terrestrial throne of 
the popedom, ‘even if it could only be re-erected on the ashes 
of the city, and amidst the whitening bones of the people.’ 
And this brings the writer to the immediate practical as- 
peets of his tract. ‘Ifthe baleful power which is expressed by 
the phrase Curia Romana, and not at all adequately rendered 
in its historic force by the usual English equivalent “Court 
of Rome,” really entertains the scheme, it doubtless counts 
on the support in every country of an organized and devoted 
party; which, when it can command the scales of political 
power, will promote interference, and while it is in a minority, 
will work for securing neutrality. As the peace of Europe 
may be in jeopardy, and as the duties even of England as 
one of its constabulary authorities, might come to be in 
question, it would be most interesting to know the mental 
attitude of our Roman catholic fellow-countrymen in 
England and Ireland with reference to the subject: and it 
seems to be one on which we are entitled to solicit informa- 
tion.” Too commonly the spirit of the convert was to be 
expressed by the notorious words, ‘a catholic first, an 
Englishman afterwards’—words that properly convey no 
more than a truism, ‘for every Christian must seek to place 
his religion even before his country in his inner heart; but 
very far from a truism in the sense in which we have been 
led to construe them.’ This, indeed, was a new and very 
real ‘papal aggression.’ For himself, Mr. Gladstone said, 
it should not shake his allegiance to ‘the rulo of main- 
taining equal civil rights irrespectively of religious differ- 
ences.” Had he not given conclusive indications of that 
view, by supporting in parliament as a minister since the 
council, the repeal in 1871 of the law against ecclesiastical 
titles, whose enactment he had opposed twenty years before? 
That the pamphlet should create intense excitement, was 
inevitable from the place of the writer in the public eye, 
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from the extraordinary vehemence of the attack, and above 
all from the unquenchable fascination of the topic. Whether 
the excitemont in the country was more than superficial; 
whether most reudors fathomed the deep issues as they stood, 
not between catholic and protestant, but between catholic 
and catholic within the fold, whether in fastening upon the 
civil allegiance of English Romanists Mr. Cladstone took the 
true point against vaticanism—these are questions that we 
need not here discuss. ‘The central proposition made a cruel 
dilemma for a large class of the subjects of the Queen; for 
the choico assigned to them by assuming stringent logic was 
between being bat citizens if they submitted to the decree 
of papal infallibility, and bad catholics if they did not. 
Prolestant logicians wrote to Mr. Gladstone that if his 
contention were good, we ought now to repeal catholic 
emancipation and aguin clap on the fetters. Syllogisms in 
action are but stupid things after all, unless they are checked 
by a tincture of what seems paradox.) Apart from the par- 
ticulur issue in his vatican pamphlet. Mr. Gladstone believed 
bimself to be but following is own main track in life and 
thought in his assault upon ‘a policy which declines to ac- 
knowledge the high place assigned to liberty in the counsels 
of Providence, aud which upon the pretest of the abuse that 
like every other goud she suifers, expels her from its system.’ 

Among the names that he was never willing to discuss 
with me—Machinvelli, for instance—was Josoph de Maistre, 
tho hardiest, must adventurous, most ingenious and incisive 
of all the speenlative champions of European reaction? In 
tho pages of de Maistre he might have found the reasoned 
baso on which the ultramontane creed may be supposed to 
rest. He would have found liberty depicted less as a bless- 
ing than @ scourge: even Bossuct denounced as a heretic 
with dubious chances of salvation, for his straggle on behalf 
ofa national church against Roman centralisation: the old 


2 Ropablishing his arucle un ritual- great ebange effected by the Vatian 
am in IB7S (Gleauraga, vi. p. 127) Mr. cornet}, wonld upon oceanon gr 
Gladstone app ndsin sfoothoteon the whetac with lomeal warrant or 
pavsagy that stated the antuvatican adhere under all circumstances to 
cumpaign, at expresion of behef and their cival luyalty and duty." 

hope that ‘some at least who have? He died in 1821, when Mr. Glad- 
joined the Latin eburch sincy the stone was a boy at Eton. 
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Greeks held up to odium as a race of talkers, frivolous, CHAP. 
light, and born incorrigible dividers, In dealing with de 
Maistre, Mr, Gladstone would have had a foeman worthier “= 6 
of his powerful steel than the authors of the Syllabus, 
Schema, Postulatum, and all the rest of what he called the 
vaticanism of 1870. But here, as always, he was man of 
action, and wrote for a specific though perhaps a fugitive 


purpose. 


VI 

At the end of the year the total number printed of the 
tract was 145,000, and of these 120,000 were in a people's 
edition. ‘My pamphlet,’ he tells Lacaita, « has brought upon 
toe such a mass of work as I can hardly cope with, and I am 
compelled to do all things as succinctly as possible, though 
my work is with little intermission from morning till aight. 
Tagree with you that the pamphlet in the main tells its 
own story; and I am glad there is no’ need to select in a 
hurry some one to write on tho difference between papism 
and catholicism. . . . There ir no doubt that the discussion 
opens, i.e, inakes a breach in the walls of the papal theology, 
and it ought to be turned to account. But I shall have 
enough to do with all my hands, if I am to work properly 
through the task I have undertaken. Not, I trust, for long, 
for I think another pamphlet should suffice to end it on my 
side. But I am vexed that Manning (as if he had been 
pulled up at Rome), after having announced hus formal reply 
six weeks ago, hangs fire and now talhs of delaying it” 
The result, he assures Lord Granville (Nov. 25), ‘must be 
injurious to the pestilent opinions that have so grievously 
obtained the upper hand in that church, and to the party 
which means to have a war in Europe for the restoration of 
the temporal power. To place impediments in their way has 
been my principal purpose.’ 

He told Acton (Dec. 18),“When you were putting in caveats 
and warnings, you did not say to me, “ Now mind, this affair 
will absorb some, perhaps many, months of your life.” It has 
been so up to the present moment, and it evidently will be 
sofor sometime.’ With Acton he carried on elaborate corre- 
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BOOK spondence upon some of the questions raised by the Syllo- 
YT _ bus, , notably on the effect of the pope's disciplinary judgment 
on anglican marriages, converting them into relations that 
‘were not marriago at all. He fears that he has conceded too 
much to the papal party in nut treating the Syllabus as ex 
eathedra, in allowing that the popes had been apt to claim 
dogmatic infallibility for wellnigh a thousand years: as to 
the ccumenicity of the Vatican council. Among other matters 
he was roading ‘the curious volumes of Discorsi di Pio IX., 
published at Rome, and he might find it his duty to write 
collaterally upon them.’ This duty he performed with much 
fidelity in the Quarterly Review for January 1875. He is 
active in interest about translations; keen to enlist auxiliaries 
in every camp and all countries; delighted with all utter- 
ances from Italy or elsewhere that make in his direction, 
even noting with satisfaction that the agnostic Huxley was 
warn in approval. ‘I pass my days and nights,’ he tells the 
Duke of Argyll (Nec. 19), ‘in the Vatican, Already the 
pope has given me two months of incessant correspondence 
and other hard work, and it may very well last two more, 
Nor is the work pleasant; but I am as far as possible from 
topenting of it, as no one else to whom the public would 
listen saved me the trouble. It is full of intense interest, 
Evory post brings a mass of general ronding, writing, or 
both. Forty covers of one kind or another to-day, and all 
iy time is alisorbed. Rut the subject is well worth the 
puins’ Tho Italians, Lord Granville told him, ‘genorally 
approved, but were puzzled why you should have thought it 
necessary.’ Retorts and replies arose in swarms, including 
one from Manning and another from Newman. He was 
accused by some of introducing a Bismarckian Kulturkampf 
into England, of seeking to recover his lost popularity by 
pandering to no-pupery, of disregarding the best interests 
of the country for the sake of his own restoration to power. 





I have now finished reading—be ssid at the beginning of 
Februmy,—-the 20th reply to my pamphlet, They cover 1000 
pages. And I am hard at work preparing mine with a good 
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conscience and I think s good argument. Manning haa been, I 
think, as civil as he could. Feb. 5.—All this morning I have had. 
to spend in hunting up one important statement of Manning's 2 06 
which I am almost convinced is a gross misstatement... . 
Feb. 6.—Manning in his 200 pages has not, I venture to say, made 

a single point against me. But I shall have to show up his 
quotations very seriously. We have exchanged one or two iriendly 
notes. §—Worked on Vaticanism nearly all day and (an 
exception to my rule) late at night. 14.—Eight hours’ work on 

my proof sheets. 15.-Went through Acton’s corrections and 
notes on my proofs. 19.—Worked much in evening on finishing 

up my traet, Dr. Dollinger’s final criticiams having arrived. He 
thinks highly of the work, which he observes will cut deeper than 

the former one, and be more difficult to deal with. By midnight 
Thad the revises ready with the corrections. 20,—Inserted one 

or two references and wrote ‘Press’ on the 2nd revises. May 

the power and blessing of God go with the work. 


The second tract was more pungent than the first, and it 
gave pleasure to an important minister abroad who hed now 
entangled himself by Falk laws and otherwise in a quarrel 
with the papacy. ‘I have had e letter of thanks, Mr. Glad- 
stone writes to Hawarden (March 6), ‘from Bismarck. This 
pamphlet is stouter, sharper, and cheaper than the last, but 
is only in its eleventh thousand, I believe.” Among others 
who replied to Vaticanism was Dr. Newman; he appended 
& new postscript of four-and-twenty pages to his former 
answer to the first of Mr. Gladstone's pamphlets. Its tone is 
courteous and argumentative—far too much so to please 
the ultras who had the Pope’s ear—and without the wild 
hitting that Mr. Gladstone found in Manning. 

Newman wrote to thank him (Jan. 17, 1875) for a 
letter that he described as ‘forbearing and generous.’ ‘It 
has been a great grief to me,’ said Newman, ‘to have had to 
write against one whose career I have followed from first to 
last with so much (I may say) loyal interest and admiration. 
Thad known about you from others, and had looked at you 
with kindly curiosity, before you came up to Christ Church, 
and from the time that you were launched into public life, 

VOL. II. [ 
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BOOK you havo retained a hold on my thoughta and on my 
re gratitude by the various marks of attention which every now 
1875. and thon you have shown me, when you had an opportunity, 
and I could not fancy my ever standing towards you in any 
other relation than that which had lasted so long. What a 
fute 1t is, that now when so memorable a career has reached its 
forinal termination [retirement from leadership], I should be 
the man, on the very day on which it closed, to present to you 
amid the many expressions of public sympathy which it 
elicits, a controversial pamphlet as my offering’ But he 
could not help writing it, he was called upon from suck 
various quarters ; and his conscience told him that ho who 
had boen in great measure the cause of so many becoming 
catholics, had no right to leave them in the lurch, when 
charges were inado against them as serious as unexpected. 
‘T do not think,’ he concluded, ‘I ever can be sorry for what 
1 have dono, but I never can cease to be sorry for the 

necessity of doing it." 

vu 

This fierce controversial episode was enough to show that 
the habit and temperament of action still followed him in 
the midst of all his purposes of retreat. Withdrawal from 
patliamontary leadership was accompanied by other steps, 
apparently all making in the same diroction. He sold the 
house in Carlton House Terruce, where he had passed eight- 
and-twenty years of work and power and varied sociability, 
*Lhad grown to the house’ he says (April 15), ‘having lived 
moro time in it than in any othor since I was born, and 
roainly by reason of all that was done init’ To Mrs. Glad- 
stone he wrote (Feb. 28) — 

Ido not wonder that you feel parting from the house will be a 
blow and a pang It 1s nothmg Jess than this to me, but xt must 
be faced and you will face xt gallantly. So much has occurred 
there. and thus it ss Jearmag not the house only but the neigh- 
bourbood, where I have been with you for more than thirty-five 
years, and altogether nearly forty. ‘The truth is that innocently 
and from special causes we have on the whole been housed better 
than according to our circumstances. All along Carlton House 
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Terrace 1 think you would not find any one with less than £20,000 
a year, and most of them with much more. 


He sold his collection of china and his Wedgwood ware! 
He despatched his books to Hawarden. He can hardly have 
resolved on retirement that should be effective and complete, 
or else he must have arranged to quit the House of Commons, 
In his diary he entered (March 30, 1875)-- 


Views about the future and remaining section of my life, 
In outline they are undefined but in substance definite. The 
main point is thia: that setting aside exceptional circumstances 
which would have to provide for themselves, my prospective work 
ia not parliamentary, My ties will be slight to an assembly with 
whose tendencies I am little in harmony at the present time; nor 
can I flatter myself that what is called the public out of doors is 
more sympathetic. But there is much to be done with the pen, 
all bearing much on high and sacred ends, for even Homeric study 
as I view it, isin this very sense of high importance; and what 
hes beyond this is concerned divectly with the great subject of 
Welief. 


To Mrs, Gladstone he wrote (May 19, 1575):—'I am feeling 
as it wero my way towards the purposes of the rest of my 
life. It will I dare say clear by degrees. For the general 
business of the country, my ideas and temper are thoroughly 
out of harmony with the ideas and temper of the day, especi- 
ally as they are represented in London.’ 

‘The movement of negation had been in full swing for a 
dozen years before the force and weight of it had, amid the 
stress and absorption of daily business, reached his inner 
mind. In May 1872, in @ speoch as member of the council 
of King’s Coltege— averse from, and little used to platform 
speaking,’ as he described himself to Manning—he used some 
strong language about those who promulgate as science what 
ig not science and as religion what is not religion; but he 
took care to sever himself from the recent Roman decrees, 
which ‘seemed much to resemble the proclamation of a 


* For n detailed description of this collection, see Times, June 21, 26, 
1875. Hos London house for the next five years was 73 Harky Street. 
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perpetual war against the progress and the movement of the 


-human mind’? In December 1872, he caused a marked 


sensation by an address at Liverpool, in which he spoke of 
Strauss’s book on New and Old Belief? He bad become a 
member of the metaphysical society, where eminent repro- 
sentatives of every faith and of no faith discussed every 
aspect of the foundations of human creeds, He was of too 
masculine and energetic a cast of mind to feel mere shock as 
he listened to Huxley, Tyndall, Clifford, Harrison, firmly 
arguing materialism or positivism or agnosticism or other 
unhistoric forms. That his whole soul was energetically 
oppugnant, J need not say. His reverence for freedom never 
wavered. He wrote to an editor who had criticised his 
Liverpoo] address (Jan. 3, 1873):— 


In the interest of my address, I wish to say that not a word to 
my knowledge fell from me limiting the range of free inquiry, nor 
have I ever supposed St, Paul to say anything so silly as ‘Prove 
all things: but some you must not prove.’ Doubtless some 
obscurity of mine, I know not what, has led to an error into 
which the able writer of the article has fallen, not alone. 


To the Dake of Argyll he wrote:— 


Dee. 28,°72.—I have been touching upon deep and dangerous 
subjects at Liverpool. Whether I went beyond my province many 
may doubt. Bat of the extent of the mischief I do not doubt any 
more than of its virulence, All that I hear from day to day oon- 
vinces mo of the extension of this strange epidemic, for it is not, 
considering how it comes, worthy of being called a rational or 
scientific process. Be it howover, what it may, we politicians are 
children playing with toys in comparison to that great work of 
and for manhood, which has to he done, and will yet be done, in 
restoring belief. 





+ Guardian, May 22, 1872. might learn how the tre gentleman 
2 In the preface to lua fourth of one whom he cannot but 
edition Strauss sad, ‘My country- to have devoted a long life to 


men might learn frcm the foreigner the search of truth, and allow to have 
how the earneat conscientious states- sacrificed every personal prospect to 
man recogniees a similar quality in an the promulgation of that which ap- 
author whose influence he neverthe- peared to him as such.’ 

loss considera to be dangerons. They 
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Sir Robert Morier sent him from Munich Frohscham- 
mer’s reply to Strauss. ‘If I understand him aright,’ said. 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘he is # unitarian, minus Miracle and In- 
spiration’ The whole book seemed to him able, honest, 
and diligent — 


But, he adds, I am one of those who think the Christianity of 
Frobschammer (aa I have described it) is like a tall tree scientifi- 
cally prepared for the saw by the preliminary process, well known 
to wood-cutters, of clearing away with the axe al) projecting 
Toots, which as long as they remained rendered the final operation 
impossible. ‘This first process leaves the tree standing in a very 
trim condition, much more mathematical in form, as it is more near 
a cylinder, than in ite native state. The business of the saw, when 
the hore and the man arrive, is soon accomplished. 


To his article on ritualism he prefixed as motto two short 
tines of Pindar, about days that are to come being wisest 
witnesses.! In spite of retreat, it was impossible that he 
should forget the vast responsibility imposed upon him, 
both by his gifts and by the popular ascendency into which 
they had brought him. His was not the retreat of self- 
indulgence, and the days that were to come speedily brought 
him duties that were to bear him far into regions of storm 
and conflict now unforeseen. Meanwhile, with occasional 
visits to Westminster, he lived even and industrious days at 
Hawarden, felling trees, working at Greek mythology and 
othnology, delighting in the woods and glades of the park, 
above all delighting in the tranquillity of his ‘temple of 
peace.’ Besides being the bookroom of a student, this was 
still a far-shining beacon in the popular eye. If sages, 
scholars, heroes, saints, with time's serene and hallowed 
gravity looked upon him from their shelves, yet loud echoes 
sounded in his ear from roaring surges of an outer world— 
from turbid ebb and flow of all the straggle and clamorous 
hopes and half-blind mysterious instincts of the nations. 


* Olymp. i, 53. 


Him, 66, 


CHAPTER II! 


THE OCTAGON 


L113 ay in the world to live after (he world s opinion 5 1bis easy 
in solttuie to live after our own; but the great man is he who in 
the mmdst of the crowd Keeps with perfect sweetness the indepen- 
dence of solitude, ~Exzsox, 


Near the end of the eighties, 
Mz. Gladstone built for him- 
self a fire-proof room at the 
north-western corner of his 
temple of peace, In this 
Octagon—‘a necessity of my 
profession and history’—he 
stored tho letters and papers 
of his crowded lifetime, He 
estimated the‘selected letters’ 
addressed to himself at sixty 
thousand, and the mass of 
other letters that found their 
way into the Octagon without 
selection, along with more 
than a score of large folios 
containing copies of his own 
to other people, run to several 
tens of thousands more. There are between five and six 
hundred holographs from the Queen, afterward designated 
by him in his will to bean heirloom. ‘It may amuse you; 
he told Lord Granville, who always wrote the shortest letters 
that ever wero known, ‘to learn that your letters to me 
weigh fifteen pounds and s-halé’ Probably no single human 
being ever received sixty thousand letters worth keeping, and 
of these it is safe to say that three-fourths of them might 
wt 
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as well have been destroyed as soon as read, including a CHAP. 
certain portion that might just as well never have been. 
either written or read. This slightly improvident thrift 
recalls the jealous persons who will not suffer the British 
Museum to burn its rubbish, on the curious principle that 

what was never worth producing must always be worth 
preserving. 

As for Mr. Gladstone’s own share, he explains his case in 
what he says (1865) to the widow of Mr, Cobden :—‘Of the 
kind of correspondence properly called private and personal, 
Thave none: indeed for many long long years it has been 
out of wy power, except in very few instances, to keep up 
this kind of correspondence.’ The exceptions are few 
indeed. Half of the contents of this crowded little chamber 
are papers of business,—nightly letters to the Queen, 
telling her what had gone on in the House and what sort 
of figure had been cut by its debaters, reports of meetings 
of the cabinet, memoranda for such meetings, notes for 
speeches, endless correspondence with colleagues, and all the 
other operations incident to the laborious machinery of 
government in the charge of a master engineer. In this 
region of his true calling, all is order, precision, persistency, 
and the firmness and ease of the strong. For many years in 
that department all was action, strength, success. Church 
leaders again contribute considerable piles, but these, too, 
tnainly concern church business for the hour, and the 
business has now even for adherents naturally fallen out 
of memory. The more miscellaneous papers are different. 
There a long and strange procession flits before our eye— 
dreams, ‘little bustling passions,’ trivialities, floating like a 
myriad motes into the dim Octagon. Weare reminded how 
vast a space in our ever-dwindling days is consumed by 
social invitations and the discovery of polite reasons for 
evading them. ‘Bona verba’ is a significant docket prompt- 
ing the secretary’s reply. It is borne in upon us how 
grievously the burden of man’s lot is aggravated by slovenly 
dates, illegible signatures, and forgetfulness that writing is 
something meant to be read. There is a mountain of letters 
from one correspondent so mercilessly written, that the 
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BOOK labour of decyphering them would hardly be justified, even 
" , if one could hope to recover traces of the second decade of 
Livy or the missing books of the Annals of Tacitus, Foreign 
tulers, Indian potentates, American citizens, all write to the 
most conspicuous Englishman of the time. In an unformed 
hand a little princess thanks him for a photograph, and says, 
*T am so giad to have seen you at Windsor, and will try and 
remember you all my life.’ There are bushels of letters whose 
writers ‘say all that they conscientiously can’ for applicants, 
nominees, and candidates in every line where 2 minister is 
supposed to be able to lend a helping hand if he likes, 
Actors send him boxes, queens of song press on him lozenges 
infallible for the vocal cords, fine ladies dabbling in Italian 
seek counsel, and not far off, what is more to the point, are 
letters from young men thanking him for his generosity in 
aiding them to go to Oxford with a view to taking orders, 
Charles Kean, a popular tragedian of those times, and son 
of one more famous still, thanks Mr. Gladstone for his speech. 
at a complimentary dinner to him (March 1862), and says 
how proud he is to remember that they were boys at Eton 
together. Then there are the erudite but unfruitful corre- 
spondents, with the melancholy docket, ‘Learning thrown 
away’; and charming professors of poetry—as though the 
alto should insist on singing the basso part—improssively 
assure him how dreadfully uneasy they are about the 
weakness of our army, and how horribly low upp the 
security of our Indian Empire. 

Some have said that to peruse the papers of a prime 
minister must lower one’s view of human nature. Perhaps 
this may partly depend upon the prime minister, partly on 
the height of our expectations from our fellow-creatures, If 
such a survey is in any degree depressing, there can be no 
reason why it should be more so than any other large 
inspection of human life, In the Octagon as in any similar 
repository we come upon plenty of baffied hopes, chagrin in 
finding a career really ended, absurd over-estimates of self, 
over-estimates of the good chances of the world, vexation 
of those who have chosen the wrong path at the unfair good. 
luck of those who bave chosen the right. We may smile, 
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but surely in good-natured sympathy, at the zeal of poor 
ladies for a post for husbands of unrecognised merit, or at. 
the importunity of younger sons with large families but 
inadequate means. Harmless things of this sort need not 
turn us into satirists or cynics. 

All the riddles of the great public world are there—why 
one man becomes prime minister, while another who ran 
him close at school and college ends with a pension from the 
civil list; why the same stable and same pedigree produce 
a Derby winner and the poor cab-hack ; why one falls back 
almost from the start, while another runs famously until the 
corner, and then his vaulting ambition dwindles to any place 
of ‘raoderate work and decent emolument’; how new com- 
petitors swim into the field of visien; how suns rise and set 
with no return, and vanish as if they had never been suns 
but only ghosts or bubbles; how in these time-worn papers 
successive generations of active men run chequered courses, 
group following group, names blazing into the fame of a day, 
then like the spangles of a rocket expiring. Men write 
accepting posts, all excitement, full of hope and assurance 
of good work, and then we remember how quickly clouds 
came and the office ended in failure and torment. In the 
next pigeon-hole just in the same way is the radiant author's 
gift of his book that after all fell still-born, One need not 
be prise minister to know the eternal tale of the vanity of 
human Wishes, or how men move, 


‘Thunderng like ramping hosts of warrior horse 
To throw that faint thin line upon the shore. 


Nor are things all one way. If we find Mr. Gladstone 
writing to the Queen of ‘the excellent parliamentary open- 
ing’ of this man or that, who made the worst possible 
parliamentary close, there is the set-off of dull unmarked 
beginnings to careers that proved brilliant or weighty. If 
there are a thousand absurdities in the form of claims for 
place and honours and steps in the peerage, all the way up the 
ladder, from a branch post-office to the coveted blue riband 
of the garter, ‘with no infernal nonsense of merit about it, 

1 George Meredith. * 
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BOOK there are, on the other hand, not a few modest and con- 
-Biderate refusals, and we who have reasonable views of 
human nature, may set in the balance against a score of the 
begging tribe, the man of just pride who will not exchange 
his earldom for 2 marquisate, and the honest, peer who to the 
proffer of the garter says, with gratitude evidently sincere, 
‘T regret, however, that I cannot conscientiously accept an 
honour which is beyond my deserts’ Then the Octagon con- 
tains abundant material for any student of the lessons of a 
parliamentary crisis, though perhaps the student knew before 
how even goodish people begin to waver in great causes, when 
they first seriously suspect the horrid truth that they may 
not after all be in a majority. Many squibs, caricatures, 
and malicious diatribes, dated in Mr. Gladstone's own hand, 
find shelter. But then compensation for faintheartedness 
or spite abounds in the letters of the staunch. And these 
not from the party politicians merely. Mr. Gladstone stirred 
different and deeper waters. The famous fighting bishop, 
Phillpotts of Exeter, then drawing on towards ninety and the 
realms of silence, writes to him on the Christmas Day of 
1863:—‘A Christian statesman is a rare object of reverence 
and honour. Such I entirely believe are you. I often 
remember the early days of my tirst intercourse with you. 
Your high principles gave an early dignity to your youth, 
and promised the splendid earthly career which you are 
fuliilling Ishall not live to witness that fulfilment.’ A whole 
generation later, General Booth wrote:—‘Throughout the 
world no people will pray more fervently and believingly 
for your continued life and happiness than the officers and 
soldiers of the salvation army.’ Here is Mr. Spurgeon, the 
most popular and effective of the nonconforming preachers 
and workors of the time, writing :— 

T felt ready to weep when you were treated with so much con- 
tumely by your opponent in your former struggle; and yet I 
rejoiced that you were educating this nation to believe in conscience 
and truth... . I wish I could brush away the gadfiics, but I 
suppose by this time you have been stung so often that thesystem 
has become invulnerable. . .. You are loved by hosts of us as 
intensely as you are hated by certain of the savage party. 
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And when Mr. Gladstone was to visit Spurgeon’s tabernacle CHAP, 
i 
(Jan, 1882):— 


I feel like a boy who is to preach with his father to listen to 
him. I shall try not to know that you are there at all, but just 
preach to my poor people the simple word which has held them 
by their thousands these twenty-eight years. You do not know 
how those of us regard you, who feel it a joy to live when a 
premier believes in righteousness, We believe in no man’s infalli- 
bility, but it is restful to be sure of one man’s integrity. 


That admirable sentence marks the secret. 

All the religious agitations of the time come before us. 
Eminent foreign converts from the Roman church still find 
comfort in warning this most unshaken of believers against 
‘a superficial and sceptical liberalism.’ Others, again, con- 
demned for heresy hail him as ‘dear and illustrious master’ 
~-with no cordial response, we may surmise. Relying on 
Mr. Gladstone's character for human-heartedness and love 
of justice, people submit to him some of the hard domestic 
problems then and so often forced upon the world by the 
quarrels of the churches, One lady lays before him (1879) 
with superabundant detail a case where guardians insisted 
on the child of 2 mixed marriage being brought up as a 
protestant, against the fervid wishes of the surviving parent, 
acatholic, Mr. Gladstone masters the circumstances, forms 
his judgment, elaborates it in a closely argued memorandum, 
and does not evade the responsibility of advising. In 
another of these instances the tragedy is reversed; the 
horrid oppression is perpetrated on the protestant mother 
by the catholic father, and here too it is Mr. Gladstone to 
whom the sufferer appeals for intercession. 

His correspondents have not always so much substance in 
them. One lady of evangelical strain, well known in her 
time, writes to him about turbulence in Ireland on the last 
day of 1880. The private secretary dockets :— Wishes you 
a blessed new year; but goes on in a very impertinent strain 
attributing your “inaction” in Ireland to unprincipled col- 
leagues, and to want of heavenly guidance. Encloses sugges- 
tions for prayer.’ In such instances, even when the appeal 
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BOOK came near to raving, Mr. Gladstone whenever he thought the 

ES ‘writer's motives sincere, seems to have replied with patience, 
and at a length very different from the pithy brevity of the 
Iron Duke upon the like occasions. Sometimes we may 
assume that the secretary's phlegmatic docket sufficed, as on 
an epistle thus described :—‘1, Sends review in —— on his 
book, 2 Would like you to read —— and —— (his poems). 
8. Will send you soon his prose on —. 4. Hopes you will 
not overwork yourself. 5. His children call you St, William.’ 
Sometimes we know not whether it is simplicity or irony 
that inspires the grave politeness of his replies. He seems 
to be in all sincerity surprised at the view taken by somebody 
‘of the reluctance of public men to hold interviews for 
unexplained and indefinite purposes, and their preference for 
written communications’ Somebody writes 2 pamphlet on 
points of the ministerial policy, and suggests that each 
member of the government might order and distribute a 
competent number of copies. Mr, Gladstone immediately 
indicates two serious difficulties, first that the ministers 
would then make themselves responsible for the writer's 
opinion in detail no less than in mass, and second their 
intervention would greatly detract from its weight. Even 
imporiunity for subscription never makes him curt :—‘I 
am sure you will not misconstrue me, when I beg respectfully 
to state that your efforts will stand better without my 
personal co-operation” 

Tho correspondence is polyglot. In one little bundle, 
Cavour writes in Italian and French; the Archbishop of 
Cephalonia congratulates him in Greek on the first Irish 
Land bill; and in the same tongue the Archbishop of Chies 
gives him a book on the union of the Armenian with the 
Anatolian communion, Huber regales him with the luxury 
of German cursivechrifé. The archimandrite Myrianthes 
forwards him objects from the Holy Land. The patriarch 
of Constantinople (1896) sends greetings and blessings. and 
testifies to the bonds of fellowship between the eastern and 
anglican churches undisturbed since the days of Cyril 
Lukaris. Dupanloup, the famous Bishop of Orleans (1869), 
applauds the plan of Juventus Mundi, its grandeur, its 
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beauty, its moral elevation; and proceeds te ask how he CHAP, 
can procure copies of the articles on Ecce Homo, a8 to. ~* 
which his curiosity hes been aroused. A couple of notes 
(1864 and 1871) from Garibaldi, the great revolutionist, are 
neighbours to letters (1851-74) from Guizot, the great 
conservative. Three or four lines in French from Garibaldi 
were given to Mr. Gladstone the day before leaving Clive- 
den and England (April 24, 1864): ‘In leaving you pray 
accept a word of recognition for all the kindness you have 
heaped upon me, and for the generous interest you have at 
all times shown for the cause of my country.—Your devoted 
G.Ganwatpt, The other shorter still (1871) begs him to 
do something for a French refugee. Minghetti, Ricasoli, 
and others of that celebrated group commemorate his 
faithful and effective good will to Italy. Daniel Manin 
the Venetian thanks him in admirable English for some 
books, as well as for his energetic and cofirageous act in 
drawing a perfidious king (Naples) before the bar of public 
opinion, Manzoni gives to a friend a letter of introduction 
(1845), and with Itslian warmth of phrase expresses his 
lively recollection of the day on which he made Mr. 
Gladstone's acquaintance, and the admiration with which 
his name is followed. Mérimée, the polished and fastidious 
genius, presents to him a French consul at Corfu (1858) 
who in his quality of philhellene and hellenist desires 
,ardently to make the acquaintance of Homer's learned 
and eloquent commentator. Lesseps, whose hand gave so 
tremendous and impressive a turn to forces, policies, 
currents of trade, promises (1870) to keep an appoint- 
ment, when he will have the double honour of being pre- 
sented to the Princess Louise by a man so universally 
respected for the high services he has rendered to the 
Queen, to his country, and to the progress of the world. 

If the language is polyglot, the topics are encyclopedic. 
Bishops send him their charges; if a divine translates a 
hymn, he submits it; if he hits upon an argument on the 
mysteries of the faith, or the vexed themes of theological 
debate, he despatches pages and pages to Hawarden, and 
receives page upon page in reply, Young authors, and 
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BOOK especially young authoresses, pester him to review their 
TT. , books, though his patience and good nature make ‘pester’ 
seem an inapplicable word. A Scotch professor for some 
Teason or another copies out and forwards to him one of 
Goethe's reflections and maxims — 


How may a man attain to seli-knowledget By Contempla- 
tion? certamly not but by Action Try to do your Duty and you 
will find what you are fit for But what 1s your Duty? The 
Demand of the Hour. 


As if of all men then living on our planet, Mr. Gladstone 
were not he to whom such counsel was most superfluous. 
He replies (Oct. 9, 1880), ‘I feel the immense, the over- 
mastering power of Goethe, but with such limited knowledge 
as I have of his works, £ am unable to answer the question 
whether he has or has not been an evil genius of humanity, 

In 1889 Spedding, the Baconian, to whom years later the 
prime minister proposed that he should fill the chair of 
history at Cambridge, wrote to him that John Sterling, of 
whom Mr Gladstone already knew something, was prevented 
by health from living in London, and so by way of meeting 
his friends on his occasional visits, had proposed that cer- 
tain of them should agree to dine together cheaply once a 
month at some stated place. As yet Sterling had only spoken 
to Carlyle, John Mill, Maurice, and Bingham Baring. ‘I hope, 
says Spedding, ‘that your devotion to the more general 
interests of mankind will not prevent your assisting in 
this little job’ Mr, Gladstone seems not to have assisted, 
though his friend Bishop Wilberforce did, and fell into 
some hot water in consequence A veteran and proclaimed 
freethinker sets out to Mr. Gladstone his own recognition 
of what ought to be a truism, that he is for every man being 
faithful to his faith, that his aggressive denial of the in- 
spiration of the Bible did not prevent him from sending a 
copy in large type to his old mother to read when her eyes 
were dim, that he respected consolations congenial to the 
conscience ‘I hope,’ he says to Mr. Gladstone, ‘there isa 
future life, and if so, my not being sure of it will not prevent 
it, ond I know of no better way of deserving it than by 
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conscious service of humanity. The Universe never filled 
me with such wonder and awe as when I knew I could not. 
account for it. I admit ignorance is a privation, But to 
submut not to know where knowledge is withheld, seems but 
one of the sacrifices that reverence for truth imposes on us.’ 
The same correspondent speaks (1881) of ‘ the noble tolera- 
tion which you have personally shown me, notwithstanding 
what you must think seriously erroneous views of mine, and 
upon which I do not keep silence’ Mr. Gladstone had 
written to him six years before (1875) :— Differing from you, 
I do not believe that secular motives are adequate either to 
propel or to restrain the children of our race, but I earnestly 
desire to hear the other side, and I appreciate the advan- 
tage of having it stated by sincere and high-minded men,’ 
There is a letter too from the son of another conspicuous 
preacher of negation, replying to some words of Mr. Gladstone 
which he took to be disparaging of his parent, and begging 
him, ‘a lifelong idealist yourself, to think more worthily 
and sympathetically of one whom if he had known he would 
have appreciated and admired. 

A considerable correspondence is here from the learned 
Bishop Stubbs (1888) on the character of Bishop Fisher of 
Rochester, the fellow-sufferer of More; on the Convocation 
Act of 1531 and the other Convocation Acts of Elizabeth ; 
on Father Walsh's letters, and other matters of the sixteenth 
century. In fact, it is safe to assume that Mr. Gladstone has 
always some ecclesiastical, historical, theological controversy 
running alongside of the political and party business of the 
day. Nobody that ever lived tried to ride so many horses 
abreast. Another prelate puts a point thet is worth remem- 
bering by every English school of foreign policy, ‘In 1879, 
writes Bishop Creighton (Feb. 15, 1887) ‘ when foreign affairs 
were much before the public, I suggested to a publisher a 
series of books dealing quite shortly and clearly with the 
political history and constitution of the chief states of 
Europe from 1815. I designed them for popular instruc- 
tion, thinking it of great importance that people in general 
should know what they were talking about, when they 
spoke of France or Russia... . The result of my attempt 


BOOK was to convince me that our ignorance ot the last sixty 
~— = years is colossal.’ 

Lord Stanhope has been reading (1858) the ‘Tusculan 
Questions, and confides to Mr. Gladstone's sympathetic 
ear Cicero's shockingly faulty recollection of Homer— 
mistaking Euryclea for Anticlea, the nurse for the mother, 
and giving to Polyphemus a speech that Polyphemus never 
spoke. A bishop says Macaulay told him that one of the 
most eloquent passages in the English language is in 
Barrow’s Seventy-Fifth Sermon, on the Nativity Let us 
consider that the Nativity doth import the completion of 
many ancient promises... .'! Letters abound and over- 
abound on that most movable of topics—‘the present state 
of the Homeric controversy.’ Scott, the lexicographer, sends 
him Greek epigrams on events too fugitive to be now worth 
recalling—discusses Homeric points, and while not sur- 
rendering at discretion, admits them worthy of much con- 
sideration. There are many pages from Thirlwail, that 
great scholar and enlightened mau, upon points of Homeric 
ethnology, Homeric geography, and such questions as whether 
aline in the Jliad (xiv. 321) makes the mother of Minos to be 
a Phenician damsel or the daughter of Phenix, or whether it 
is possible to attach a meaning to évvéwpos that would repre- 
sent Minos as beginning his reign when nine years old—a 
thing, the grave bishop adds, even more strange than the 
passion of Dante for Beatrice at the same age, 

Huxley sends him titles of books on the origin of the 
domestic horse; Sir Joseph Hooker supplies figures of the 
girth of giant trees; the number of annual rings in a fallen 
stump which would seem to give it 6420 years; tells him 
how the wood of another was as sound after 380 years as if 
just felled. Somebody else interests him in Helmholtz’s 
experiments on the progression of the vibrations of the true 
vowel sounds. Letters pass between him and Darwin (1879) 
on colours and names for colours. Darwin suggests the 
question whether savages have names for shades of colours: 
‘I should expect that they have not, and this would be re- 
markable, for the Indians of Chili and Tierra del Fuego 

1 Barrow'a Works, av. p. 107 (ed. 1830). 
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have names for every slight promontory and hill to s mar- CHAP. 
yellous degree.’ Mr. Gladstone proposes to nominate hin 
a trustee of the British Museum (April 1881), and Darwin 
replies, ‘I would gladly have accepted, had my strength 

been sufficient for anything like regular attendance at the 
meetings, Professor Owen thanks him for the honour of 
Knight of the Bath, and expresses his true sense of the aid 

and encouragement that he has uniformly received from Mr. 
Gladstone throughout the course of the labours from which 

he is now retiring. 

He corresponds with a learned French statesman, not on 
the insoluble Newfoundland problem, turning so much on 
the nice issue whether a lobster is a fish, and not on the 
vexed Egyptian question, but on the curious prohibition of 
pork ag an article of food—a strange contradiction between 
the probable practice of the Pheenicians and that of the 
Jews, perpetuated in our times through all Musuiman 
countries, and a prohibition not to be explained on sanitary 
grounds, because to the present day Christians in the East 
all indulge in pork and are none the worse for it. A young 
member of parliament one night fell into conversation with 
him, as a branch from the subject of the eating of bovine 
flesh by the Greeks, on the eating of horseflesh, and the next 
day writes to mention to him that at a council in 785 with 
the Bishop of Ostia as president, it was decreed, ‘Many 
among you eat horses, which is not done by any Christians 
in the East: avoid this’; and he asks Mr. Gladstone whether 
he believed that by reason of the high estimation in which 
the Greeks held the horse, they abstained from his flesh, 
Mr. Gladstone (August 1889) replies that while on his 
guard against speaking with confidence about the historic 
period, he thought he was safe in saying that the Greeks 
did not eat the horse in the heroic period, and he refers to 
passages in this book and the other. ‘It was only a con- 
Jecture, however, on my part that the near relation of the 
horse to human feeling and life may probably have been the 
cause that prevented the consumption of horse-flesh’ In a 
farther letter he refers his correspondent to the closing part 
of the Englishman in Paris for some curious particulars on 

vou. II. x 
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hippophagy. Then he seems to have interested himself in a 
delicate question as to the personal claims of Socrates in the 
light of a moral reformer, and the sage’s accommodation of 
moral sentiment to certain existing fashions in Athenian 
manners. But as I have not his side of the correspondence, 
I can only guess that his point was the inferiority of the 
moral ideals of Socrates to those of Christ. Gustave 
@Eichthal, one of the celebrated group of Saint-Simonians 
who iningled so much of what was chimerical with much 
that was practical and fruitful, draws the attention of 
Mr. Gladstone, statesman, philosopher, and hellenist to 
writings of his own on the practical use of Greek, as destined 
to be the great national language of humanity, perhaps even 
within the space of two or three generations. Guizot begs 
him to accopt his book on Peel; and thanking him for his 
article on the ‘Royal Supremacy ’ (Feb. 9, 1864), says further 
what must have given Mr. Gladstone lively satisfaction :-— 

Like you, I could wish that the anglican church had more 
independence and self-goverament ; but such as it is, and taking 
all its history into account, I believe that of all the Christian 
churches, it is that in which the spiritual régime is best reconciled 
with the political, and the rights of divine tradition with those of 
human liberty, . . . I shall probably send you in the course of this 
year some meditations on the essence and history of the Christian 
religion. Europe is in an anti-Christian crisis ; and having come 
near the term of life, I have it much at heart to mark my place in 
this struggle. 


For some reason Henry Taylor encloses him (April 5, 1837), 
‘a letter written by Southey the other day to a wild girl 
who sent him some rhapsodies of her writing, and told him 
she should be in an agony till she should receive his opinion 
of them,’ This recalls a curious literary incident, for the 
‘wild girl’ was Charlotte Bronté, and Southey warned her 
that ‘literature cannot be the business of a woman’s life 
and ought not to be, and yet his letter was both sensible 
and kind, though as time showed it was a bad shot! 
Thackeray has been asked to breakfast but ‘I only got 


2 See Southey’s Lift, vi. p. 327 
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your note at 2 o'clock this afternoon, when the tea would CHAP. 
have been quite cold; and next Thursday am engaged to. 
lecture at Exeter, so that I can’t hope to breakfast with you. 

I shall be absent from town some three weeks, and hope 

Mrs. Gladstone will permit me to come to see her on my 
return,’ Froude, who was often at his breakfasts, gives him 

a book (year doubtful):—‘I took the liberty of sending it you 
merely as an expression of the respect and admiration that 

Thavo felt towards you for many years,—sentiments that 
hardly stood the wear and tear of time and circumstance. 

In 1850 what Macaulay styles a most absurd committee 
was appointed to devise inscriptions for medals to be given 
to the exhibitors at the great world-show of nest year. Its 
members were, besides Macaulay himself and Gladstone, 
Milman, Liddell, Lyttelton, Charles Merivale. Milman be- 
thought him of looking into Claudian, and sent to Mr. 
Gladstone three or four alternative lines fished out from the 
last of the poets of Roman paganism, Macaulay had another 
idea ;— 

My pear Guapstong,—I am afraid that we must wait till 
Thursday. I do not much like taking words from a passage 
cartainly obscure and probably corrupt. Could we not do better 
ourselves? Ihave made no Latin verses these many years. But 
I will venture. I send you three attempts :— 

‘Pulcher et ille labor, pulchros ornare labores, 

Puichrum etiam, pulchros palma donare labores. 

Polehrum etiam, pulchris meritam decemnere palmam. 
‘You will easily make better. If we can produce a tolerable line 
among us, we may pretend, as Lander did, that it is in Staphorstius 
or Masenius.— Yours ever, T. B. Macavzay, 

Francis Newman, the cardinal’s high-minded and accom- 
plished brother, writes to Mr. Gladstone (1878) in a strain 
of exalted recognition of his services to the nation, and 
quotes (a little oddly perhaps) the beautiful lines in Euripides, 
foretelling the approaching triumph of Dionysua over his 
mortal foe? 


1 eitedsur ur b bx Baddevas foods has fled the storm and found 
Spuye xeiua, Neudva Beryer" the hsven ; happy too is he who baa 
ebbalpion Yds trephe pix8ur surmounted toil and troubie, 
bydeeb* —Bacchae, 102-5, 


“Happy the man who from out the 
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The poets are not absent. Wordsworth, as we have 
already seen (i p. 269 n.) sends to him at the board of trade 
his remonstrance and his sonnet on the railway into Win- 
dermere. Tennyson addresses to him for his personal 
behoof the sonnet upon the Redistribution bill of 1884— 

* Steersman, be not precipitate in thine act 
Of steering .. 


and on a sheet of note-paper at a later date when Irish 


- self-government was the theme, he copies the Greek lines 


from Pindar, ‘how easy a thing it is even for men of light 
weight to shake a state, how hard to build it up again.’ 
Rogers (1844) insists that, ‘if one may judge from ex- 
perience, perhaps the best vehicle in our language for a 
translator of verse is prose. He who doubts it has only to 
open his Bible... . Who could wish the stories of Joseph 
and of Ruth to be otherwise than they are. Or who but 
would rejoice if the Zliad and the Odyssey were so trans- 
lated, I once asked Porson to attempt it, and he seemed to 
like the idea, but said that it would be a labour of ten or 
twelve years.’ 

There was one true poet, and not only a poet but a man, 
a8 we now see, with far truer insight into the intellectual. 
needs of his countrymen than any other writer of the closing 
quarter of the century, who is sometimes supposed to have 
been overlooked by Mr. Gladstone. And here in the 
Octagon is Matthew Arnold’s letter soliciting his recom- 
mendation (1867) for the strictly prosaic post of librarian of 
the House of Commons, which happily he did not obtain. 
The year before, Arnold had wished to be made a commis- 
sioner under the Endowed Schools Act, but a lawyer was 
rightly thought necessary by Lord Russell or his advisers, 
and there is no good reason to suppose that Mr. Gladstone 
meddled either way. He was responsible in 1882 for a third 
disappointment, but here again it has been truly said that 
to appoint to the charity commission a man of sixty, who 
had no intimate knowledge of charity law, and who had 


» Byth, i, 4855 Life of Tengen, Tenayzon ie described in Mr, Parke’ 
iyp 382, 908 Be ik. Gndiaeins Ped, ii pp. 437-442. 
‘pensions to Wordsworth 
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recently in his articles irritated all the nonconformists in 
England by his ironical references to dissent and dissenters, 
would not have been conducive to the efficient trangaction 
of public business. A year later Mr. Gladstone proffered 
him, and his friends made him accept, a civil list pension of 
two hundred and fifty pounds a year, ‘in public recognition 
of service to the poetry and literature of England’ Arnold 
in a letter here tries to soften Mr. Gladstone's heart on the 
subject of copyright, on which, as I often made bold to tell 
him, he held some rather flagrant heresies. Here the poet 
begs the minister to consider whether an English author ought 
not to have property in his work for a longer time than he has 
now. ‘For many books the sale begins late, the author has 
to create, as Wordsworth said, the taste by which he is to be 
enjoyed. Such an author is surely the very mau one 
would wish to protect.’ I fear he made no convert. 

Another poet, with no eye on patronage or pension, hopes 
to be permitted to say (1869), ‘how very many of your 
countrymen whom you have forgotten or never saw, follow 
your uoble and courageous development of legislation with the 
same personal devotion, gratitude, and gladness that I feel.’ 
Then five years later he still assures him that among 
men of letters he may have antagonists but he cannot have 
enemies--rather a fine distinction, with painfully little truth 
in it as things happened. 

To Miss Martineau, who had done hard work in more than 
one good cause, he proposes a pension, which she honourably 
declines:—‘The work of my busy years has supplied the 
needs of a quiet old age. On the former occasions of my 
declining a pension I was poor, and it was a case of scruple 
(possibly cowardice). Now I have a competence, and there 
would be no excuse for my touching the public money. You 
will need no assurance that I am as grateful for your con- 
siderate offer, as if it had relieved me of a wearing anxiety.’ 

In 1885 he wrote to Mr. Watts, the illustrious painter, to 
request, with the sanction of the Queen, that he would allow 
himself to be enrolled among the baronets of the United 
Kingdom. ‘It gives me lively pleasure; he said,‘ to have 
the means of thus doing honour to art in the person of so 
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distinguished a representative of the noble pursuit.’ Mr. 
‘Watts, in words that I am permitted to transcribe, declined ; 
as he did also a second time in 1894 when the proposal was 
repeated. 


While I fecl very strongly, and acknowledge with sincere 
gratitude, that you have honoured in my person, making me a 
sort of standard bearer, the pursuit of art for its own sake, and 
have sw afforded an enduring encouragement to those who, like 
myself, may le willing to relinquish many good and tangible 
things for purposes believed to be good, but not likely to meet 
with general sympathy, still, I feel it would be something like 
a real disgrace to accept for work merely attempted, reward and 
payment only due to work achioved. . . . I should have the ghost 
of the Lyvian chief reproaching me in my dreams! Also the 
objects to which I wish to dedicate the rest of my life will best be 
carried out in quiet and obscurity, so please do not be vexed with 
me if I again beg respectfully and gratefully to decline. . . . 
Sarpedon's words! always ring in my ears, and so I think you 
will understand the things I cannot attempt to say. . . . I am 80 
far from undervaluing distinctions that I should like to be a Duke, 
and deserve the title. . . . Still, it is true that, hving mainly in a 
world of my own, my views are narrowed (I hope I may also say 
simplified), till a sense of the four great conditions which to my 
mind comprise all that cin be demonstiated of our existence, Life 
and Death, Light and Daskness, so dominate my mental vision 
that they almost become material entities and take material forms, 
dwarfing and casting into shadow ordinary considerations. Over 
the two first, human efforts broadly speaking avail nothing; but 
we have it in our power to modify the two last (of course I include 
in the terms all that: belongs to good and bad, beauty and ugliness). 
Labouring by the side of the poet and the statesman, the artist 
may deal with those great issues, and here I think the art of Eng- 
land has been at fault. .. . Your overestimate of my work has 
hastened the execution of an intention I have long had, and which 
indeed amounis to retirement from the ranks of professional men. 

1 ji B 

‘The glorious hnes of the Lycian as he lay dying, and the very hore 


chief in Jhad, x0. 322-8, valisntly and spint of the mmster to 
repeated, by the way, by Carteret, Mr, Watte was writing. 
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T have concluded, dating from June, to undertake no portraits and 
accept no commissions, but, contented with the little I have to live. 
upon, work only with the idea of making my efforts worthy, at 
least as efforts, of the nation’s acceptance alike before and after 
my death. 


*You have adopted a resolution,’ Said Mr. Gladstone in his 
reply, ‘of the kind that makes the nineteenth century staro 
or blink, as those blink who stand in a great brightness and 
have not eyes for it. The course that you purpose is indeed 
a self-denying, an unworldly, and a noble one.’ 

One packet touches a matter that at the moment did Mr. 
Gladstone some harm in the judgment of men whose good 
opinion was worth having. In 1873 John Stuart Mill died, 
and a public memorial was proposed. Mr. Gladstone in- 
timated that he was willing to co-operate. Then a liberal 
clergyman attacked the obituary notice in the Times as too 
frigid, and the author of the notice retorted by tales of 
Mill’s early views on the question of population He was 
well acquainted with Mr. Gladstone, and set busily to work 
to persuade him that Mill in his book on political economy 
advocated obnoxious checks, that he was vaguely associated 
with American publications on the matter, and that he did 
not believe in God, which was not to the point. Mr. Gladstone 
passed on this tissue of innuendo to the Duke of Argyll. The 
Duke reported that he had consulted men thoroughly con- 
versant both with Mill and his writings; that he was assured 
no passage could bear the construction imputed, and that 
the places which he had himself looked into, clearly referred 
to prudential restraints on marriage. Certainly a school of 
social economy that deals only with foreign exchanges and 
rent and values and the virtues of direct taxes and indirect, 
and draws the curtain around the question of population, 
must be a singularly shallow affair. The Duke of Argyll 
manfully brushed wasps aside, and sent his subscription. 
So did men as orthodox as Lord Salisbury, and as cautious 
as Lord Derby. Mr. Gladstone on the other hand wrote to 
the promoters of the memorial: ‘In my view this painful 
controversy still exists. I feel that it is not possible for me, 
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BOOK situated as I am at the present time, to decide it or to 
examine it with a view to decision. The only course open 
to me is to do no act involving a judgment either way, and, 
therefore, while I desire to avoid any public step whatever, I 
withdraw from co-operation, and request that my name may 
be no further mentioned’ Unfortunately, the withdrawal 
of such a name could not be other than a public step. To 
say, moreover, that the controversy still existed, was to go 
a longish way in public opinion towards deciding it. The 
curious thing is that Mr. Gladstone had known Mill so well 
—his singleminded love of truth, his humanity, his passion 
for justice—as to call him by the excellent name of ‘the 
Saint of Rationalism.’ A saint of any sort is surely un- 
common enough in our fallen world, to claim an equity that 
is not refused to sinners. Yet fifteen years later he wrote 
a letter doing Mill more justice. ‘ Of all the motives, stings, 
and stimulants, he wrote, ‘that reach men through their 
egoism in parliament, no part could move or even touch him, 
His conduct and his language were in this respect a sermon, 
Again, though he was a philosopher he was not,I think,a 
man of crotchets. He had the good sense and practical tact 
of politics, together with the high independent thought of a 
recluse.’! 

A learned unitarian (Beard) sends him a volume of 
Hibbert lectures, ‘All systems, Mr. Gladstone writes in 
acknowledging it, ‘have their slang, but what I find in 
almost every page of your book is that you have none.’ 
He complains, however, of finding Augustine put into a 
leash with Luther and Calvin. ‘Augustine's doctrine of 
human nature is substantially that of Bishop Butler; and 
he converted me ebout forty-five years ago to Butler's 
doctrine,’ Of far earlier date than this (1839) is an inter- 
esting letter from Montalembert :— 


London, July 4, 1839.—It seems to me that amidst many 
dissentymens, and although you pass generally in this country 
for an enemy to my faith and my church, there is a link between 
us; since admitting every superiority of talent and influence on 


1 Mz, Gladatone to Mr. W. L. Courtaey, Sept. 5, 1888, 
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your side, we stand on the same ground in public life—that of CHAP. 
the inalienable rights of spiritual power. I have, therefore, received « 
your book with gratitude, and read it with the sincerest interest. 
I now take the liberty of offering you a portion of the work I 
have published, not on matter of actual controversy, but on an 
unknown and delightful subject of religious history. If you 
ever find leisure enough to throw a glance on the History of 
Si. Elizabeth, and more particularly on the Introduction, which 
is a rapid résumé of the thirteenth century, you will perhaps 
gain some elight information on what the Rev. Hugh McNoile eo 
appropriately called ‘the filth and falsehood of the middle ages,’ 
in his splendid speech on church extension, at Freemasons’ Hall 
a few days ago. And allow me to add, my dear sir, with the 
utter frankness which I cannot divest myself of, that what you 
seem to me to stand the most in need of at present, js a deeper 
and more original knowledge of the laws and events of Catholic 
Europe. 

‘Then come others, recalling illustrious names and famous 
events in English history. There are a dozen letters of 
business (1837-1846) from the Duke of Wellington. The 
reader may be curious to see the earliest communication 
between two such men— 

London, Nov. 27, 1837.—I have by accident mislaid the petition 
from the Cape of Good Hope, if it was ever sent me. But I shall 
‘be happy to see you and converse with you upon the subject ; and 
consider whether it is desirable or possible that I can bring the 
subject before the consideration of the House of Lords at the same 
time that you will in the H. of C. Iwould propose to you to come 
here, or that I should go to you to-morrow, Tuesday, at any hour 
you will name.—I have the honour to be, dear sir, your most 
faithful, humble servant, Weniincron.! 
Once he uses his well-known laconic style— 

Strathfieldsaye, January 3, 1812.—-F. M. the Duke of Wellington 
presents his compliments to Mr. Gladstone. He has received Mr. 
Gladstone's letter of the 1st inst. He begs leave to decline to 
interfere in any manner in the matter to which Mr. Gladstone's 


letter refers. 
1 See above, vol. ip. 143, 
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‘What the matter was we cannot tell; but we may guess 
that it was perhaps less tersely propounded. The rest touch 
military affairs in the colonies, and are now of no concern. 

Here we have a last vision of one of the forlorn shadows 
of ruined power :— 

Chislehurst, le 5 Juallf, 1871.—Morsiour le Ministre, j'ai regu a 
copie du nouveau Ballot bill que votre excellence a bien voulu 
menvoyer et je profite de cette occasion pour vous dire combien 
je suis touché des marques (attention que je secois en Angleterre. 
Je vous prie de recevoir assurance de mes sentimens de haute 
estime. Naponton. 


Notes from and to his illustrious adversary in the stirring 
arena of public life are not without a delicate accent of 
pathos and sincerity. The first was on some occasion of 
Mrs. Disraeli’s illness, the second on her death :— 

Nov. 20, 1867.—I was incapablo yesterday of expressing to you 
how much I appreciate your considerate sympathy. My wife had 
always a strong personal regard for you, and being of a vivid and 
original character, she could comprehend and value your great gifts 
and qualities. There is a ray of hope under this roof since the 
last four and twenty hours: round your hearth, 1 trust, health and 
happiness will be ever present.—Yours sincerely, B. DisRagL. 


Six years later when Lady Beaconsheld died, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote (Jan. 19, 1873):— 

Dear Nr. Disraxii,— My reluctance to intrude on the sacred- 
ness and freshness of your sorrow may now, I think, properly 
give way to a yet stronger reluctance to forego adding our small 
but vory sincere tribute of sympathy to those abundant manifesta- 
tions of it which have been yielded in so many forms. You and 
I were, as I believe, married in the same year. It has been per- 
mitted to both of us to enjoy a priceless boon through s third 
of a century. Spared myself the blow which has fallen on you, 
Tesn form some conception of what it must have been and must 
be. Ido not presume to offer you the consolation which you will 
seek from another and higher quarter. 1 offer only the assurance 
which all who know you, and all who knew Lady Beaconsfield, 

1 Referred to by Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, Nov. 19, 1867. 
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and especially those among them who like myself enjoyed for a a 
Yongth of time her marked, though unmerited regard, may perhaps « 
tender without impropriety, the assurance that in this trying hour 

they feel deeply for you and with you—Pelieve me, sincerely 

yoars, W. E GuapsTong. 


Hughenden Manor, Jan, 24, 1873.—Dzar Mr. GuapsTonx,—I 
am much touched by your kind words in my great sorrow. I 
trust, I earnestly trust, that you may be spared a similar affliction, 
Marriage is the greatest earthly happiness, when founded on com- 
plete sympathy. That hallowed lot was mine, and for a moiety of 
my existence ; and I know it is yours.—With sincere regard, D, 


A last note, with the quavering pen-strokes of old age 
(Nov, 6, 1888), comes from the hand, soon to grow cold, of 
one who had led so strange a revolution, and had stood for 
80 much in the movement of things that to Mr. Gladstone 
‘were supreme :— 

Tt is a great kindness and compliment your wishing to see me, 
I have known and admired you so long. But I cannot write nor 
talk nor walk, and hope you will take my blessing, which I give 
from my heart.—-Yours most truly, Jon H. Carp, Newman. 


So the perpetual whirl of life revolves, ‘by nature an un- 

manageable sight,’ but— 
Not wholly s0 to him who looks 
In steadiness ; who hath among least things 
‘An under-sense of greatest ; sees the parts 
‘As parta, but with a feeling of the whole.! 

Such steadiness, such under-sense and feeling of the 
whole, was Mr. Gladstone's gift and inspiration, never ex- 
pending itself in pensive musings upon the vain ambitions, 
illusions, chests, regrets of human life—such moods of 
half-morbid moralising were not in his temperament—but 
ever stirring him to duty and manful hope, to intrepid 
self-denial and iron effort. 


» The Prelude, vii. 


CHAPTER IV 
EASTERN QUESTION ONCE MORE 


(1876-1877) 


‘Tus dead have been awakened—shall T eleep? 
‘The world’s at war with tyrants—shall I crouch? 
‘Tho harvest's ripo—and shall I pause to reap? 
Talumber not—the thorn is in wy conch : 
‘Each day a trumpet sonndeth in mine ear, 
Ite echo in my heart. 
Brnox. 


BooK Pkresrrvep in the Octagon is s Jango packet of notes on 

Vil. _,‘ Future Retribution, and on them is the docket, ‘From this 

1878, T was called away to write on Bulgaria.’ In the spring 
of 1876 the Turkish volcano had burst into flame. Of the 
Crimean war the reader has already seen enough and too 
much? Its successes, in Mr, Gladstone’s words, by a vast 
expenditure of French and English life and treasure, gave 
to Turkey, for the first time perhaps in her bloodstained 
history, twenty years of a repose not disturbed either by 
herself or by any foreign power. As Cobden and Bright 
had foreseen, as even many European statesmen who ap- 
proved the war on grounds of their own had foreseen, 
Turkish engagements were broken, for this solid reason if 
for no other that Turkey had not in the resources of her 
barbaric polity the means to keep them. 

Fierce revolt against intolerable misrule slowly blazed up 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and a rising in Bulgaria, not 
dangerous in itself, was put down by Turkish troops des- 
patched for the purpose from Constantinople, with deeds 
described by the British agent who investigated them on 
the spot, as the most heinous crimes that had stained the 
history of the century. The consuls of France and Germany 


«2? Voli. pp. 476 and 521. 
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at Salonica were murdered by the Turkish mob. Servia CHAP. 
and Montenegro were in arms, Moved by these symptoms Re caie 
of s vast conflagration, the three imperial courts of Russia, ir. 67. 
Austria, and Germany agreed upon an instrument imposing 
on the Turk certain reforms, to be carried out under 
European supervision. To this instrument, known as the 
Berlin memorandum, England, along with France and Italy, 
was invited to adhere (May 18). The two other Powers 
assented, but Mr. Disraeli and his cabinet refused—a pro- 
ceeding that, along with more positive acts, was taken by 
the Turk and other people to assure the moral support of 
Great Britain to the Ottoman, and probably to threaten 
wilitary support against the Russian. 

This rejection of the Berlin memorandum in May marked 
the first decisive moment in British policy, The withdrawal 
of England from the concert of Europe, the lurid glare of 
the atrocities in Bulgaria, and his abiding sense of the 
responsibility imposed upon us by the Crimean war and all 
its attendant obligations, were the three main elements in 
the mighty storm that now agitated Mr. Gladstone's breast, 
Perhaps his sympathies with the Eastern church had their 
share, In a fragment of reminiscence twenty years after, 
he says :-— 


‘When, in 1876, the castern question was forced forward by 
the disturbances in the Turkish empire, and especially by the 
cruel outrages in Bulgaria, I shrank naturally but perhaps unduly 
from recognising tbe claim they made upon me individually. 1 
hoped that the ministers would recognise the moral obligationa to 
the subject races of the east, which we had in honour contracted 
as parties to the Crimean war und to the peace of Paris in 1866, 
I was slow to observe the real leanings of the prime minister, 
his strong sympathy with the Turk, and hia mastery in his own 
cabinet. I suffered others, Forster in particular, to go far ahead 
of me. At the close of the session [1876] a debate was raised 
upon the subject, and I had at length been compelled to perceive 
that the old idol was still to be worshipped at Constantinople, and 
that, as the only person surviving in the House of Commons who 
had been responsible for the Crimean war and the breaking of 
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the bulwark raised by the treaty of Kainardji on behalf of the 
eastern Christians, I could no longer remain indifferent. Conse- 
quently in that debate Mr. Disraeli had to describe my speech as 
the only one that had exhibited a real hostility to the policy of 
the government, It was, however, at that time an opposition 
without hope. I went into the country, and had mentally post- 
ponedl all further action to the opening of the next session, when 
Tlearned from the announcement of a popular meeting to be held 
in Hyde Patk that the question was alive! So I at once wrote 
and published on the Bulgarian case, From that time forward, 
till the final consummation in 1879-80, I made the eastern ques- 
tion the main business of my life. I acted under a strong sense of 
individual duty without a thought of leadership ; nevertheless it 
made me again leader whether I would or no. The nation nobly 
responded to the call of justice, and recognised the brotherhood 
of man, But it was the nation, not the classes, When, at the 
close of the session of 1076, there was the usual dispersion in 
pursuit of recreation, I thought the occasion was bad. It was good, 
for the nation did not disperse and the human heart was beating. 
‘When the clubs refilled in October, the Turkish cause began 
again to make head. Then came a chequered period, and I do not 
recollect to have received much assistance from the ‘front bench,’ 
Even Granville had been a little startled at my proceedings, and 
wished me to leave out the ‘bag and baggage’ from my pamphlet. 


Before the end of the session of 1876 Mr. Disraeli quitted 
the House of Commons and became the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
Lord Granville informed Mr. Gladstone, on the authority of 
a high personage, that Disraeli had said to the Queen he 
must resign ; ‘ that the peerage was then suggested; that at 
firat he said, “ Yes, but accompanied with resignation,” but 
was told that in the present state of Europe that was im- 
possible’ In reporting to Sir Arthur Gordon, then abroad, 
what was not merely » piece of news but an event, Mr, 
Gladstone says (Aug. 16) :— 

Disraeli assumes his earldom amidst loud acclaims. I had better 
‘be mute about him and his influence generally, except as to a full 


+ Mr, Stead, then at the Northern able journalistic carcer in pressing 
Eehoin Darlington, began hisredoubt- this question into life, 
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acknowledgment of his genius and his good points of character. 
His government is supposed now to stand mainly upon ite recent 
foreign policy : the most selfish and least worthy I have ever known. 
‘Whatever was open to any degree of exception in Palmerston, has 
this year received a tenfold development in Disraeli. Derby's 
influence, I think, has been for good ; but too little of it. 

To the Duke of Argyll a couple of days before, he had 
written :-— 

I am entirely in harmony with you as to your view of the 
eastern policy. It has been depressing and corrupting to the 
country ; 2 healthier air has been generated by indignation at the 
Bulgarian massacres, which have thrown us back on our rather 
forgotten humanity. I hope the subject will not slumber through 
the recess, Dizzy's speech (g0 I call him with all due respect to 
the peerage) in the Turkish debate gave me a new light on his 
views. He is not quite such 2 Turk as I had thought. What he 
hates is Christian lherty and reconstruction. He supports old 
Turkey, thinking that if vital improvements can be averted, it 
must break down ; and his fleet is at Besika Bay, I feel pretty 
sura, to be ready to lay hold of Egypt as bis share. So he may 
end as the Duke of Memphis yet. 


It 


Then came the pamphlet. The story of this memorable 
publication is told in the diary :— 

Aug. 28, 1876.—Chureh 8} a. Worked on a beginning for a 
possible pamphlet on the Turkish question. I stupidly brought 
on again my lumbago by physical exertion, Was obliged to put 
off my pamphlet. Read The Salvation of all Men. . . 29.—Kept 
my bed long. Wrote to Lord Granville, etc. . . . and as a treat 
began Waverley once more. Lumbago bad. 30.—Much bed ; 
forswear all writing. Read St. Thomas Aquinas on the Soul... . 
Waverley. A snug evening in the Temple of Peace. 31.—Kept 
my bed till four, and made tolerable play in writing on Bulgarian 
horrors. Sepi. 1.—Wrote {16 letters}. Again worked hard in 
bed and sent off more than half to the printers. Read Waverley. 
Short drive with C. 2.—This day I wrote again a good pice of 
the pamphlet in bed, but improved considerably. Rose at four, 
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BOOK Read Waverley in the evening. 3.—Hawatden Church 11 a.m. and 


VIL 
1876. 


63 Pm. Wrote [16 letters]. Of at 10.15 p.m. for London 
4,—Reached 18 C.H.T. at five in the morning by limited mail; 
bed till nine. Saw Lord Granville, Mr. Delane, Sir A, Panizzi, 
Mr. Clowes, Messrs. Murray, the American minister. In aix or 
seven hours, principally at the British Museum, I completed my 
ms,, making all the needful searches of papers and journals, Also 
worked on proof sheeta. 

To Mrs. Gladstone.—We had an interesting little party at Gran- ' 
ville’s, Thad along talk with Delane. We, he and J, are much of 
one mind in thinking the Turks must go out of Bulgaria, though 
retaining a titular supremacy if they like. Between ourselves, 
Granville 4 little bangs back from this, but he could not persuade 
me to hold it back. 


5.—.., Saw Lord Granville, Lord Hartington. . . . Finished 
the correction of revises before one, discussing the text with Lord 
Granville and making various alterations of phrase which he 
recommended. At seven I received complete copies. We went to 
the Haymarket theatre, Arranged my papers after this, and sent 
off copies in various directions. 

The pamphlet spread like fire? Within three or four days 
of its first appearance forty thousand copies had gone. It 
was instantly followed up by a tremendous demonstration 
among his constituents, ‘Sept. 9, 1876—Thought over my 
subject for Blackheath. Off at two. A very large meeting, 
The most enthusiastic far that I ever saw. Spoke over an 
hour. This is his very prosaic story of the first of those 
huge and excited multitudes of which for months and years 
to come he was to confront so many. The pamphlet and the 
Blackheath speech were his rejoinder to the light and callous 
tones of Mr. Disraeli, and the sceptical language of his 
foreign secretary. ‘I have a strong suspicion,’ he told the 
Duke of Argyll, who was a fervent sympathiser, ‘that 
Dizzy’s crypto-Judaism has had to do with his policy. The 
Jews of the east bitterly hate the Christians; who have 
not always used them well’ This suspicion was constant. 
‘Disraeli,’ he said to Mrs. Gladstone, ‘may be willing to risk 


) ‘The Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the Kast, 
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his government for his Judaic feeling, —the deepest and CHAP. 
truest, now that his wife has gone, in his whole mind.’ Paes 

The tract beats with a sustained pulse and passion that #* 67- 
recalls Burke's letters on the Regicide Peace. The exhortation 
against moral complicity with ‘the basest and blackest out- 
rages upon record within the present century, if not within 
the memory of man’; the branding of the Turkish race as 
‘the one great anti-human specimen of humanity’; the talk 
of ‘fell satanic orgies’; the declaration that there was not a 
criminal in a European gaol nor a cannibal in the South Sea 
Islands, whose indignation would not rise at the recital of 
that which had been done, which remained unavenged, 
which had left behind all the foul and all the fierce passions 
that produced it, and might again spring up in another 
murderous harvest, from the soil soaked and recking with 
blood, and in the sir tainted with every imaginable deed of 
crime and shame,—all this vehemence was hailed with eager 
acclamation by multitudes who felt all that he felt, and 
found in his’ passionate invective words and a voice. Mr. 
Gladstone was not the man, his readers and his public wero 
not the men, for mere denunciation. They found in him a 
policy. Indignation, he said in a thoroughly characteristic 
sentence, indignation is froth, except as it leads to action; 
mere remonstranco is mockery. There are states of affairs, 
he told them, in which human sympathy refuses to be con- 
fined by the rules, necessarily limited and conventional, of 
international law, Servia and Montenegro in going to war 
against Turkey might plead human sympathies, broad, deep, 
and legitimate, and that they committed no moral offence. 
The policy of the British government was the sfuius quo, 
‘as you wore’ This meant the maintenance of Turkish 
executive authority. What was really needed was the 
total withdrawal of the administrative rule of the Turk. 
And here he used words that became ver} famous in the 
controversy :— 


But I return to, and end with, that which is the omega as well 
aa the alpha of this great and most mournful case. An old 
servant of the crown and state, 1 entreat my countrymen, upon 
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whom far more than perhaps any other people of Europe it 
depends, to require and to insist that our government which 
has been working in one direction shall work in the other, and 
shall apply all its vigour to concur with the other states of 
Europe in obtaining the extinction of the Turkish executive power 
in Bulgaria. Let tho Turks now carry away their abuses in the, 
only possible manner, namely by earrying off themselves. Their 
Zaptichs and their Madirs, their Bimbashis and their Yuzbashis, 
their Kaimakams and their Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage, 
shall I hope clear out irom the province they have desolated and 
profaned. 

At Blackheath, under dripping rain clouds, he said the 
same, though with the invective tempered. ‘You shall 
receive your regular tribute,’ he said in slow sentences to 
imaginary Ottomans, whom he seemed to hold before his 
visual eye, ‘you shall retain your titular sovereignty, your 
empire shall not be invaded, but never again as the years 
Toll in their course, so far as it is in our power to determine, 
never again shail the hand of violence be taised by you, 
never again shall the flood-gates of lust be open to you, never 
again shall the dire refinements of cruelty be devised by you 
for the sake of making mankind miserable,’ 

Once again, it was not words that made the power of the 
orator, it was the relation in purpose, feeling and conviction 
between him and his audience. He forced them into unity 
with himself by the vivid strength of his resolution and 
imagination; he could not believe that his own power of 
emotion was not theirs too:— 


On Monday morning last between four and five o'clock, I was 
rattling down from Euston station through the calm and silent 
atreets of London, when there was not a footfall to disturb them, 
Every house looked so still, that it might well have been a 
receptacle of the dead. But as I came through those long lines of 
streets, I felt it to be an inspiring and a noble thought that in 
every one of these houses there were intelligent human beings, my 
fellow-countrymen, who when they woke would give many of their 
earliest thoughts, aye and some of their most energetic actions, ta 
the terrors and sufferings of Bulgaria, 
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All this was the very spirit of Milton’s imperishable sonnet CHAP. 
upon the late Massacre in Piedmont; the spirit that made 1¥_ 
Cromwell say that the slaughter in the Waldensian valleys #" &7 
‘came as near to his heart as if his own nearest and dearest 
had been concerned.’ 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who had been ono of the most 
responsible promoters of the policy of the Crimean war, told 
Mr, Gladstone of his own strong impression (Sept. 10), 
that the formidable crisis would not have arisen, had Eng- 
land in the first instance taken part with the other Powers, 
Not that he believed that Russia was always and fully trust- 
worthy, but she was so circumstanced then as to be open to 
the full bearing of our moral influence, Six weeks later 
Lord Stratford again expressed his unaltered opinion that 
if in the beginning England had taken her place at the side 
of the three emperors, the cloud on the horizon would never 
have swelled out into its present colossal proportions. ‘It 
seems to me,’ he said,‘ that Russia has been gradually drawn 
into a position from which she can hardly retreat with credit,’ 
“Whatever shades of difference appear in our opinions,’ he 
told Mr. Gladstone in September, ‘may be traced in a great 
measure to your having made Bulgaria the main object 
of your appeal, whereas the whole eastern question was 
my theme, and the Bulgarian atrocities, execrable as they 
were, only a part of it’ The truth was that in making 
the atrocious doings in Bulgaria the main object of his 
appeal, Mr. Gladstone had both displayed a sure instinct 
as to the most effective method of popular approach, and 
at the same time did justice to his own burning and innate 
hatred of all cruelty and oppression, whether in Bourbon 
or Bashi-Bazouk. Humanity was at the root of the whole 
matter; and the keynote of this great crusade was the 
association of humanity with a high policy worthy of the 
British name. 

October was passed in a round of visits to great houses, 
the popular tide in the north still appearing to rise around 
him. To Lord Granville he writes:— 


Alnwick Castle, Oct. 3, 1876. —We have advanced thus far in a 
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BOOK northern and eastern tour, an we hope to be at Castle Howard on 
TL Wednesday. [left home at this partieular time partly with idess 


1876. 


of health and relaxation, partly because I thought that being 
everywhere and nowhere I should escape a little from the turmoil 
of the time. Through Cheshire and Lancashire we accomplished 
the first stage of our journey to Raby without witnessing any parti- 
eular indication of public sentiment ; and this rather encouraged 
our extending a litile the circle of our visits, which I am now half 
tempted to regret. For at every point I have had the greatest 
difficulty in maintaining any show of privacy, and avoiding strong 
manifestations. I never saw such keen exhibitions of the popular 
feeling, appearing so to pervade all ranks and places. A tory 
county member said to my wife two days ago, ‘If there were a 
dissolution now, I should not get a vote.’ This may be in rome 
degree peculiar to the northerners with their strong character and 
deep emotions. . . . 

Castle Howard, Oct, 7, 1876.—Before receiving your letter of the 
Sth, I had been driven to the conclusion that I must make a 
further utterance, following the actual course of the transactions. 
And upon the whole I adbere to this conclusion, notwithstanding 
your opinion to which I attach great weight, There is a great 
difference in our situations, which I think accounts for this 
difference of view. I found Ailesbury, of course, full of friendship 
and loyalty to you, but disposed to regret that you had not been 
able to see your way to a more advanced and definite policy. I 
told him that I found no cause for surprise in your reserve, and 
thought you held yourself in hand for the purpose of holding your 
party in hand—a view which I think he more or less embraced. 
Now, I have not your responsibilities to the party, but I have for 
the moment more than your responsibilities to the country, in this 
sense that I feel myself compelled to advise from time to time 
upon the course of that national movement which I have tried 
hard to evoke, and assisted in evoking. I regard myself as an 
outside workman, engaged in the preparation of materials, which 
you and the party will probably have to manipulate and then to 
build into a structure, For though I do not wish to ahut the door 
upon the government, I despair of them, after so many invitations 
and so many refusale, . . . 
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To Madame Novikoff, a Russian lady who at this time CHAP, 
began to exercise a marked influence upon the opinions of _1¥-_ 
important men with much influence on the opinions of many = 6% 
other people; he indicated some doubtful symptoms :— 


Hawarden, Ort, 17, 1876.—Thore is an undoubted and smart 
rally on behalf of Turkey in the metropolitan press It is in the 
main representative of the ideas and opinions of what are called 
the upper ten thousand. From this body there has never on 
any occasion within my memory proceeded the impulse that has 
prompted, and finally achieved, any of the great measures which 
in the last half century have contributed so much to the fame and 
happiness of England. They did not emancipate the dissenters, 
Roman catholics, and Jews. They did not reform the parliament. 
They did not liberate the negro slave. They did not abolish the 
vorn law. They did not take the taxes of the press. They did 
not abolish the Irish established church. They did not cheer on 
the work of Italian freedom and reconstitution. Yet all these 
things have been done; and done by other agencies than theirs, 
and despite their opposition. When I speak of them, I speak of 
course of the majority among them. Unhappily, the country is 
understood abroad mainly through the metropolitan press 


He was no sooner back at Hawarden than he fell to work 
on subsidiary branches of the question of questions, 


Oct, 29.—Worked hard and finished my paper on Russia in 
‘Turkestan, and sent it off. Criminal justice on Sunday! But it 
1s for peace. 24.—To London. 27.—Up at 6. Went with Harry 
to Dover, saw him off on board the packet and pier [on his way to 
India]. Drove over to Walmer, reviewed the place, saw Lord 
Granville and Si W. James. Returned to London, and at 9.30 
to the Gaiety, saw a miserable burlesque of which I had heard a 
most inviting but false account. 28,—To Hawarden. 31.—Tenny- 
zon and H.T. came. Nov. 1—Tennyson read to ue his Herold. 
It took near 2} hours. Walk with him and a party. 2—Read 





the story of the heroic death of Znvason of the Crimea, This episod 
Kintet, her brother, wes is suppued by same ie have fa 
vividly told by Kinglake inthe intro- to antensify 
duction to the cabinet edition of his on the issues of the eastern war, 
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Bagehot on Lord Spencer's Life—verg clever, very imperfect. 


«Conversation with Tennyson on future retribution and other 


matters of theology. He has not thought, I conceive, syatemati- 
cally or thoroughly upon them, but 1s much alarmed at the 
prospect of the loss of behef. He left us at one. Walk and long 
conversation with Lord Acton, who seems in opinion to go beyond 
Dollinger, though in certain thmgs he stops short of him. 
5 —Read aloud the debate of the firat Jhad from Pope. 9.—Read 
aloud my version of the Assembly—Ihad 1. 10.—Read aloud 
Lord Derby's and Cowper's version of the Assembly. 14—The 
Olympian part of Zhad 1 in Pope's version aloud, and then my 
own. 17.—We went to Liverpool, where we attended the theatre 
to see Pennington in Hamle It was really oxcellent. I never 
was 60 well received in that town. 21.—Finished revision of my 
us, ‘The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern Problem,’ and sent it to 
press, 


it 


At the Lord Mayor's feast in November, the prime 
ininister used menacing language The policy of England, 
he said, was peace, but no country was so well prepared for 
war as ours If England were to enter into a righteous war, 
her resources were inexhaustible. ‘She is not a country 
that, when she enters into a campaign, has to ask herself 
whether she can support a second or a third campaign. She 
enters into a campaign which she will not terminate till right 
is done’ This was a hardly veiled threat to Russia, it was 
encouragement to Turkey, it was incitement to a war party 
in Great Britain. ‘The provocation offered by Disraeli at the 
Guildhall? wrote Mr. Gladstone,‘is almost incredible. Some 
new lights about his Judaic feeling in which he is both con- 
sistent and conscientious have come in upon me.’ 

Still the general feeling was strongly adverse to any action 
on behalf of Turkey Mr. Gladstone eagerly noted even the 
most trivial incident that pointed this way ‘Yesterday night’ 
he wrote (Nov. 26), ‘in the tory town of Liverpool, when 
Othello was being acted, and the words were reached “The 
Turks are drowned,” the audience rose in enthusiasm and 
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interrupted the performance for some time with their 


cheering. These things are not without meaning” Men. 


who commonly stood aside from political activity were 
toused. ‘Mr. Carlyle” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘Mr, Froude, and 
several other man of creditable name gathered together at 
call of Mr. Gladstone as for a great national need, together 
with other men of more retired mind—Edward Burne-Jones 
for one, and myself for another.’ 

The reply to the Guildhall speech was a conference at St- 
James’s Hall (Dec. 8), one of the most remarkable gatherings 
of representative men of every type and from every part of 
the kingdom ever held in this country. ‘I have most flourish- 
ing accounts of the progress of preparations for the confer- 
ence of which I have been a promoter from the beginning. 
They urge me to speak on the 8th, but I should much prefer 
that others should put themselves in the foreground,’ Besides 
the eminent politicians, great territorial magnates were there, 
and men of letters, and divines of various churches, and men 
who had never been to a militant assembly in their lives 
before,—all with a resolute purpose expressed by Mr, Trevel- 
yan, ‘No matter how the prime minister may finger the hilt 
of the sword, the nation will take care that it never leaves 
the scabbard,’ Mr. Gladstone reached London a day or two 
before. On the 8th, he enters :— 


8.—Made notes and extracts for speech. Attended the meetings 
at St. James's Hall, 12-14 and 4-8. Spoke (I fear) 1} hours with 
some exertion, far from wholly to my satisfaction. The meetings 
‘were great, notable, almost historical. 


The day after this important and impressive gathering he 
was back at Hawarden, busy at his article upon the life of 
the Prince Consort. Then came Christmas day,—‘ The most 
solemn I have known for long; I see that eastward sky of 
storm and of underlight!’ 

At a suggestion from the London foreign office, a con- 
ference of the great Powers met at Constantinople in the 
middle of December. Lord Salisbury went as the representa- 
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BOOK tive of England. To a correspondent Mr. Gladstone spoke of 
this as an excellent selection :— 


I think it right at once to give you my opinion of Lord Salis- 
bury, whom J know pretty well in private. He has little foreign 
or eastern knowledge, and little craft; he is rough of tongue in 
public debate, but @ great gentleman in private society ; he is very 
remarkably clever, of unsure judgment, Lut is above anything 
mean, has no Disraclite prejudices ; keeps a conscience, and has 
plenty of manhood and character, In a word the appointment of 
Lord Salisbury to Constantinople is the best thing the government 
have yet done in the eastern question. 


As the conference met, so it ran a usual course, and then 
vanished. The Powers were in complete accord as to the 
demands that were to be made upon Turkey for the pro- 
tection of the unfortunate Christian rayahs. The Turk in just 
confidence that he should find « friend, rejected them, and 
the envoys departed to their homes. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
found comfort in the thought that by the agitation two 
points had been gained: the re-establishment of the 
European concert, and extrication from a disgraceful posi- 
tion of virtual complicity with Turkey. 

In the spring of 1877 he wrote 2 second pamphlet, because 
a speech in the House could not contain detail enough, and 
because parliamentary tradition almost compelled a suspen- 
sion of discussion while ministers were supposed to be engaged 
in concert with other Powers in devising a practical answer to 
Russian inquiry. He found that it ‘produced no great impres- 
sion,’ the sale not going beyond six or seven thousand copies. 
Still, the gain remained from the proceeding in the autumn, 
that the government dared not say they had nothing to do 
with the condition of the Christian rayahs of Turkey, and any 
idea of going to war for Turkey was out of the question. 

Public feeling had waxed very hot, yet without any clear 
precision of opinion or purpose on the side opposed to 
Mz. Gladstone's policy of emancipation. Dean Church 
(Dec, 1876) describes how ‘everybody was very savage with 
everybody sbout Turks and Russians; I think I never 
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remember such an awkward time for meeting people (until CHAP. 
you know you are on the same side) except at the height of Sx 
the Tractarian row."? in. 67. 

A little later we have one of the best pictures of him that 
T know, from the warm and vivid hand of J. R. Green, the 
historian — 

Feb, 21, 1877.—Last night I met Gladstone—it will always be a 

memorable night to me; Stubbs was there, and Goldwin Smith, and 
Humphry Sandwith, and Mackenzie Wallace, whose great book 
on Russia is making such a stir, besides a few other nice people, 
‘but one forgets everything in Gladstone himself, in his perfect 
naturalness and grace of manner, his charming abandon of con- 
versation, his unaffected modesty, his warm ardour for all that is 
noble and good. I felé so proud of my leader—the chief 1 have 
always clung to through good report and il! report—because, wise 
or unwise as he might seem in this or that, he was always noble of 
soul, He was very pleasant to me, and talked of the new historic 
echool he hoped we were building up as enlisting his warmest 
sympathy. I wish you could have seen with what a glow he spoke 
of the Montenegrins and their struggle for freedom; how he called 
on us who wrote history to write what we could of that long fight 
tor liberty! And all through the evening not a word to recall hia 
greatness amongst us, simple, natural, an equal smong his equals, 
listening to every one, drawing out every one, with a force and a 
modesty that touched us more than all his power. 


Tn another letter, says the same ardent man, ‘I begin to see 
that there may be a truer wisdom in the “ humanitarianism ” 
of Gladstone than in the purely political views of Disraeli, The 
sympathies of peoples with peoples, the sense of a common 
humanity between nations, the aspirations of nationalities 
after freedom and independence, are real political forces, 
and it is just because Gladstone owns them as forces, and 
Disraeli disowns them, that the one has been on the right 
side, and the other on the wrong in parallel questions such 
ag the upbuilding of Germany or Italy. I think it will be so 
in this upbuilding of the Sclave’* 

It was my own good fortune to pass two days with him 

1 Church, Life, p. 252. 4 Letters of J. B. Green, pp. 446-7. 
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BOOK at this moment at High Elma, Huxley and Playfair were of 
ll the party. Mr Gladstone had with him the printer's proofs 
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of his second pamphlet, and was in full glow against Turkiah 
terrorism and its abettors. This strong obsession could not 
be concealed, nor was there any reason why it should be; it 
made no difference in his ready courtesy and kindness of 
demeanour, his willingness to enter into other people's topics, 
his pliaut force and alacrity of mind On the Sunday after- 
noon Sir John Lubbock, our host, took us all up to the hill- 
top whence in bis quiet Kentish village Darwin was shaking 
the world. The illustrious pair, born in the same year, had 
never met before. Mr. Gladstone as soon as seated took 
Darwin's interest in lessons of massacre for granted, and 
launched forth his thunderbolts with unexhausted zest. His 
great, wise, simple, and truth-loving listener, then, I think, 
busy on digestive powers of the drosera in his green-house, 
was intensely delighted. When we broke up, watching Mr. 
Gladstone’s erect alert figure as he walked away, Darwin, 
shading his eyes with his hand against the evening rays, said 
to me in unaffected satisfaction, ‘What an honour that such 
a great man should come to visit me'’ Too absorbed in his 
own overwhelming conflict with the powers of evil, Mr. Glad- 
stone makes no mention of his afternoon call, and only says 
of the two days that ‘he found a notable party, and much 
interesting conversation, and that he ‘could not help liking’ 
one of the company, then a stranger to him. In his absence 
at church, we were talking of the qualities that send men 
forward and keep them back. ‘I should like to know,’ cried 
Huxley, ‘ what would keep such » man as that back,’ pointing 
to where Mr. Gladstone had been sitting, ‘why, put him in 
the middle of a moor, with nothing in the world but his 
shirt, and you could not prevent him trom being anything 
he hiked’ And Huxley was as far as possible from being a 
Gladstonian, 
v 

Events meanwhile had moved. The failure of the con- 
ference in December, and the futility of an instrument 
known as the London protocol devised in March, led up to 
a declaration of war by Russia against Turkey in April 
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We now come to an episode in this controversy, that CHAP. 
excited lively passions at the moment, and subjected Mr. —~_ 
Gladstone's relation to his party to a strain that would have wee 
been profoundly painful, if his heroic intensity had not for 
the time taken him beyond the region of pain and pleasure. 


To Lord Granville, 73 Harley Street, April 23, 1877,—The protocol, 
the refusal of Turkey, the insistence of Russia, have been followed 
tonight by the announcement that the Russian Chargé has sus- 
pended relations with Turkey. Is not the moment now come for 
raising the rather stiff question whether a policy, or a substantive 
motion, is to be submitted to parliament? I hold back from a 
conclusion as long as I can, that I may benefit by the views of 
others. But it is perfectly plain that Salisbury is at 2 discount, 
and that the government grow more Turkish every day ; reason- 
ably plain that some grave arguments against moving have now 
lost. their force, My own inclination is towards a series of 
resolutions with such points as are rudely indicated on the 
enclosed scrap, Please to let me have it again at some time; I 
have no copy. 


To the Duke of Argyll. April 26, 1877.—I have drawn some 
resolutions of which I intend to give notice today unless the 
leaders will move, If they will move, though they may say 
much less, I can support them and express my fuller ideas in 
aspeech. I cannot leave my bed, but notice will be given in my 
name. 


From the Diary, April 27, 1877.—Il in the night; kept my bed. 
Saw Dr. Clark twice. Saw Mr. Goschen, Lord Wolverton, Mr. 
Bright, Lord Frederick Cavendish. This day I took my decision, 
a severe one, in face of my not having a single approver in the 
upper official circle. But had I in the first days of September 
asked the same body whether I ought to write my pamphlet, I 
believe the unanimous answer would have been No. Arranged 
for the first (general) notice to be given, in my absence. 


The resolutions were five in number, and the pith of them 
was, first, an expression of complaint against the Porte; 
second, a declaration that, in the absence of guarantees on 
behalf of the subject populations, the Porte had lost all 
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BOOK claim to support, moral or material; third, a desire that 

2 British influence should be employed on behalf of local 

187. liberty and self-government in the disturbed provinces; 

fourth, this influence to be addressed to promoting the 

concert of the Powers in exacting from the Porte such 

changes as they might deem to be necessary for humanity 

and justice; fifth, an address to the crown accordingly. 

On the expediency of these resolutions, at a moment when 

a war with many complexities had just broken out, opinion 

in the party was divided, The official liberals and their 

special adherents doubted. The radicals below the gangway, 

headed by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, sup- 

ported the resolutions with enthusiasm, Adverse notices of 

the previous question were put upon the paper, Lord 

Granville wrote to Mr, Gladstone (May 2) that his colleagues 

on the front opposition bench had met, and were still of 

opimoa, ‘that it was not opportune at this moment to move 

resolutions, and thought that the least antagonistic course 

as regarded you would be to vote for one of the motions 

announced for the previous question.’ To the Duke of 
Argy!l Mr, Gladstone wrote on the 4th :— 

Our friends of the late cabinet have fallen into a sad series of 
errors, some of which I fear will be greatly resented in the 
country. To meet on Wednesday; to use the private pressure 
which is being used, as I am told, against tho resolutions; and 
above all to have announced the result of the meeting in the 
papers of yesterday; these form s combination, in my opinion, 
deplorable and almost incredible. I shall do all in my power to 
avert consequences, but my difficulties are greatly increased, 

Tt looked as if a mortal split within the party were 
inevitable. 

From the Diary. May 5 —The post brought me near 140 letters 
to-day which took some hours to examine, but they are most 
remarkable, Saw Lord Grenville with Lord Wolverton. They 
opened the means of bridging over the chasm inadvertently made; 
and I readily went into the scheme. It was carried through by 
Granville at a meeting of his friends after the Academy dinner, 
and be came to me at Wolverton’s with Hartington to make 
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known the result and consider some details of execution. What 
they ask of me is really, from my point of view, little more then 
nominal, They have in truth been awakened as from a slumber by 
the extraordinary demonstrations in the country. 3-4} attended 
the Academy exhibition. 6410} at the dinner; apoke for 
literature! My reception surprised me, it was 80 good. 


What was asked was that he should consent to an 
amended form of his second resolution, declaring more 
simply and categorically that the Turk, by his misgovern- 
ment, had lost his claims, As to the other resolutions, 
according to a cominon usage, it was at his choice to accept 
a division on the first or first two, and not divide upon the 
rest. His speech, of course, would cover the ground of all 
the resolutions, This reduction was, as he truly said, ‘little 
more than nominal.’ A friendly question was to be put 
when the time came, and in reply he would state how things 
atood. 

The critical day arrived, and not often has parliamentary 
excitement been so high. It was a battle of high national 
and even European policy, for England was now at the 
front; it was a battle between two sections of a party; it 
was the ordeal of a man admitted to be the greatest in the 
House, and perhaps some of the onlookers felt much like 
the curious Florentines, as they wondered what would 
happen to Savonarola and the monks in the great Trial 
by Fire. 

From the Diary. May 7—Thus day came in about 100 meetings 
and say 200 lettors or 250. Worked hard upon the blue book, 
and references and notes for speech, House at 4}. For over two 
hours I was assaulted from every quarter, except the opposition 
bench which was virtually silent. Such a sense of solitary 
struggle I never remember, At last I rose on the main question 
nearly in despair as to the result; but resolved at least not to 
fail through want of effort. I spoke 24 hours, voice lasting well. 
House gradually came round and at the last was more than good. 
Tt was over at 9.30, Never did I feel weaker and more wormhke. 
Dinner at Sir W. James's and H. of C. again 103-123. &—Tam 
the spoiled child of sleep. ‘This night was an exception. 
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The scene began with the question as preconcerted, put 


any by Mr, Trevelyan, Such moves never fail to provoke some 


Wit. 


measure of mockery, and this time both regular opponenta 
and opponents in more or less disguise thought that they 
had got the monarch of the forest down, The situation was 
one that opened the way for Mr. Gladstone's love of over- 
precision, and his various explanations prolonged the 
wrangle. It lasted until the dinner-hour ‘While many 
members,’ says one observer, ‘were streaming out to dine 
and those who remained looked dejectedly at their watches, 
Mr. Gladstone, who is sixty-eight years of age, sprang again 
to his feet, and without any sign of diminished spirit 
delivered a noblo speech lasting two hours and o half. It 
was perhaps the greatest triumph of irrepressible moral and 
physical vitality over depressing conditions that was ever 
won in the House of Commons.’t 

The record of a distinguished eyewitness, himself ono day 
to be prime minister, ought not to be omitted :— 

‘There was one of those preliminary parliamentary debates—or 
series of debates—which preceded the main business of the 
evening. In this Mr. Gladstone had to speak not once or twice, 
but several times, and it was not until hour after hour had passed 
in this prelimmary skirmish in a House hostile, impatient, and 
utterly wearied, that he got up to present his case with that con- 
viction that he was right, which was his great strength as a 
speaker in and out of the House. I never shall forget the im- 
pression that speech left on my mind. As a mere feat of physical 
endurance it was almost unsurpassed ; as o feat of parliamentary 
courage, parliamentary skill, parliamentary endurance, and par- 
Tiamentary eloquence, I believe it will always be unequalled.? 


As he drew to his close, he looked according to Mr. 
Forster, ‘like an imapired man, and 1 have heard many 
hearers of cool temperament declare the passage about the 
Montenegrins and onwards, to have been the most thrilling 
deliverance that could ever be conceived. Here is this 
noble peroration — 

Sir, there were other days when England was the hope of 

> Spectator. 2 Mr, Balfour, House of Commons, May 20, 1898, 
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freedom, Wherever in the world a high aspiration was onter- 


tained, or a noble blow was struck, it wasto England that the eyea. 


of the oppressed were always turned—to this favourite, this darling 
home of so much privilege and so much happiness, where the 
people that had built up a noble edifice for themselves would, it 
was well known, be ready to do what in them lay to secure the 
benefit of the same inestimable boon for others. You talk to me 
of the established tradition and policy in regard to Turkey. I 
appeal to an established tradition older, wider, nobler far—a 
tradition not which disregards British interests, but which teaches 
you to seek the promotion of these interests in obeying the 
dictates of honour and justice. And, sir, what is to be the end of 
this! Are we to dress up the fantastic ideas some people entertain 
about this policy and that policy in the garb of British interests, 
and then, with s new and base idolatry, fall down and worship 
them{ Or are we to look, not at the sentiment, but at the hard 
facts of tho case, which Lord Derby told us fifteen years ago—viz., 
that it is the populations of those conntries that will ultimately 
possess them—that will ultimately determine their abiding con- 
dition It is to this fact, this law, that we should look. There 
is now before the world a glorious prize. A portion of those 
unhappy people are still as yet making an effort to retrieve what 
they have loat so long, but have not ceased to love and to desire, 
I speak of those in Bosnia and Herzegovins. Another portion—a 
band of heroes such as the world has rarely seen—stand on the 
rocks of Montenegro, and are ready now, as they have ever been 
during the 400 years of their exile from their fertile plains, to 
sweep down from their fastnesses and meet the Turks at any odds 
for the re-establishment of justice and of peace in those countries. 
Another portion still, the 5,000,000 of Bulgarians, cowed and 
beaten down to the ground, hardly venturing to look upwards, 
even to their Father in heaven, have es.tended their hands to you; 
they have sent you their petition, they have prayed for your help 
and protection. They have told you that they do not seek 
alliance with Russia, or with any foreign power, but that they 
seek to be delivered from an intolerable burden of woe and shame, 
‘That burden of woe and shame~—the greatest that exists on God’s 
sarth—is one that we thought united Europe was about to 
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BOOK remove; but to removing which, for the present, you seem to have 

—,— 0 efficacious means of offering even the smallest practical eon- 

1877. tribution. But, sir, the removal of that load of woe and shame is 

a great and noble prize. It is a prize woll worth competing for. 

Tt ia not yet too late to try to win it. I believe there are men in 

the calanet who would try to win it, if they ware free to act on 

their own beliefs and aspirations. It is not yet too late, I say, to 

become competitors for that prize; but be assured that whether 

you mean to claim for yourselves even a single leaf in that im- 

mortal chaplet of renown, which will be the reward of true labour 

in that cause, or whether you turn your backs upon that cause and 

upon your own duty, I believe, for one, that the knell of Turkish 

tyranny in these provinces has sounded. So far as human eye ean 

jadge, it is about to be destroyed. The destruction may not come 

in the way or by the means that we should choose ; but come this 

‘boon from what hands it may, it will be a noble boon, and as 

a noble boon will gladly be accepted by Christendom and the 
world. 


The division, after 2 debate that lasted five days, resulted 
in 854 for ministers, against 228 for Mr. Gladstone. 


Of course if you had gone on alono, Lord Granville told him, 
you would only have had either more or less than half the liberal 
party. If Hartington had moved the first two resolutions, the 
government would certaiily have had some 160 or 170 majority. 
All the malcontents behind the opposition front benches were 
obliged to vote on Monday, in consequence of having so vigorously 
preached allegiance during the previous ten days. As it is, the 
party voted pretty well. 


‘The assumed laughter of the conservatives, he adds, 
‘showed their vexation, and some of the radicals showed 
their cards—that it is not the eastern question, but the 
hopes of breaking up the party that really excites them.’ 
The radicals on their part were extremely sore at the 
withdrawal of the resolutions. ‘Your goodness, wrote their 
leading man to Mr. Gladstone the following day, ‘has been 
abused in the interests of a section of the party who deserve 
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least at your hands, The current report in the lobbies last CHAP. 
night, spread by these gentlemen, and easily believed by + 

their friends, was that you had “caved in.”’ Could he not 3 
take some further opportunity of showing that ho had not 
abandoned the policy of joint intervention, and that the 
liberal party in the country had no reason to regret that 

they rose almost as one man to his call? 

At first it was thought that the discussion had done good 
by impressing the government with the desire of the country, 
if not for coercion at least for real neutrality, and that Lord 
Beaconsfield had submitted to the better influences in the 
cabinet. It soon appeared that this had not happened. 
‘The fidelity of the party,’ said Lord Granville ‘and the large 
majority have given Beaconsfield the lead, of which he has not 
been slow to avail himself. It is very serious.’ The war in 
the Baikans went on; the Turks fought with valour and von- 
stancy: sufferings on both sides were frightful. In England 
the sympathy with the miserable victims of Turkish misrule 
became modified by the re-awakened jealousy of Russian 
power, Mr, Gladstone held his ground with invincible 
tenacity against all comers. He took bis share in such par- 
liamentary operations as were possible, but these operations 
were necessarily fruitless, and the platform now for the 
first time since the long campaign against the corn laws 
hecame the effective field for moving national opinion. 

Great parties of tourists from the northern and midland 
towns began to make it a fashion to go on high pilgrimage 
to Hawarden, where besides a fine park they saw the most 
interesting man in the country, and had a good chance of 
hearing an eloquent speech, or watching a tree fall under the 
stroke of his vigorousarm. If they brought hita the tribute 
of a casket or an axe or some cunning walking-stick, he was 
obliged to thank them, and if he opened his lips to thank 
them, the all-engrossing theme was sure to well up. Some 
of these earnest utterances jarred even on his admirers in 
the press and out of it, Just so would critics in colleges and 
cathedral closes have found Wesley and Whitefield in their 
evangelising mission north, south, east and west, excessive, 
exaggerated, indiscreet, and deficient in good taste. They 
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could not understand how one supposed to be so knowing in 


-all the manoeuvres of parliament and party, was at the same 


time so naif. This curious simplicity in fact marked him in 
all the movements into which he put his heart. Like every 
other grand missionary—the abolitionist, the gospel mis- 
sionary, the free trader, the peace man, the temperance 
man —ho could not believe that the truths, arguments, and 
appeals, of which he was the bearer, could fail to strike in 
all who heard them the same fire that blazed in bosoms 
forvid as his own. 

Ho went to Birmingham and was received with tumultnous 
acclamations by many tens of thousands —~ 

May 31.—[Hawarden], Off before 11. Reached Birminghamn 
at 3}. A triumphal reception. Dinner at Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
Meeting 7 to 9}, half occupied by my speech. A most intelligent 
and duly appreciative audience —but they were 25,000 and the 
building I think of no acoustic merits, so that the strain was 
excessive. A supper followed. June 1.—Breakfast party 9.30, 
Much conversation on the Birmingham school board system. Off 
at 10.45 to Enfisld Factory, which consumed the forenoon in a 
most interesting survey with Colonel Dickson and his assistants, 
Then to the fine (qy. overfinet) board school, where addresses 
were presented and I spoke over half an hour on politics, After 
luncheon to the town hall; address from the corporation, made a 
muniejpal speech of say 20 minutes. A good deal of movement in 
the streets with us even to-day. Thenco to the Oratory and sat 
with Dr. Newman.! Saw Mr, Chamberlain's very pleasing children. 
Then to the dinner, spoke again. ‘To Hagley at 11.5, 


Well was it said of this visit by Dale, that strenuous 
whole-hearted san, ‘Forsaken or but fecbly supported by 
many of those with whom he had shared many glorious 
conflicts, and who owed to him their place and fame, his 
courage remained undaunted, and his enthusiasm for 
righteousness and freedom unquenched.’ 


1 At this mterview Me Chamber- wonderful pair were nervous and 
Jain was present, He lid asked Mr. conytramed, aud each eccmed a httle 
Gladstone what he would hhe to do reheved when, after twenty munntes 
or see in Birmingham. Mr. Glod- of cnamouplace conversation, they 
tone eaid he thought he should hke rose to part. 
to eall upon Dr. Newman, The 
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Mr. Gladstone described the general situation ins letter CHAP. 
to a correspondent out of England :— 


Teannot say much for the conduct of the Powers. That of the 
pop and his court has been vile; Manning and moat part of 
Treland have followed suit; France and Germany are thinking of 
themselves and one another ; and Italy, for fear of the pope, ia 
obliged to look very much to Germany. Ausina is to some 
extent in a false position, For us there is no excuse: there was 
no difficulty whatever in our doing our duty. I have said 
in parhament, and I deoply feel, itis the most deplorable chapter 
of our foreign polioy since the peace of 1815. ‘The good cause has 
been further weakened by the bal conduct, in varying degrees, of 
many races, Magyars and Jews above all. You ses I cannot help 
filling up my paper with this subject. 


In July he made a pleasure trip in one of Sir Donald 
Currie's steamers, from London to Dartmouth, ‘We set out 
at 10.20, he says, ‘for the docks. Started in the Dublin 
Castle st noon. We spent the night at the Nore, good 
weather, kind reception, splendid fare. The Cape deputies 
came with us as far as Gravesend,’ Among these deputies 
waa Mr, Kruger 

In October he paid his first and only visit to Ireland. 3t 
lasted little more than three weeks, and did not extend 
beyond a very decidedly English Pale. Ho stayed in great 
houses, was feasted by the provost of Trinity, in spite of 
disestablishment, and he had a friendly conversation with 
Cardinal Cullen, in spite of Vaticanism. ‘You know, Mr. 
Gladstone,’ said the Cardinal, ‘we could have given you a 
warmer reception if it had not been for certain pamphlets 
which we in Ireland did not like very well’ Ho received the 
freedom of the city of Dublin, broke bread with the Duke of 
Marlborough at the vice-regal lodge, admired the picturesque 
site of the castle at Kilkenny, enjoyed sympathetic talks 
with host and hostess at Abbeyleix, and delighted in the 
curious antiquities and exquisite natural beauties of the 
eounty of Wicklow. Of the multitudes of strange things 
distinctively Irish, he had little chance of seeing much. 
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CHAPTER V 
A TUMULTUOUS YEAR 


(1578) 


Ov these great questions, which cut so decp mto heart and mind, 
the importance of takmg what they thm the best couse for the 
qui stron wil offen arem, even to those who have the most just sense 
of party obligation, high: duty than that of party allegianec.— 
Ainanstonk (Co Oran dle, 1878) 


BOUK Or 187% Mr, Gladstone spoke as ‘a tumultuous year’ In 
ln January, after a fierce struggle of five months in the Balkan 
WW. passes, tho Russian forces overcazne the Turkish defence, 
and by the end of January had entered Adrianople and 
reached the Sea of Marmora, Hero at San Stefano a treaty 

of peace was mado at tho beginning of March, The last 

word of the eastern question, as Lord Derby said in those 

days, is this: Who is to have Constantinople? No great 
Power would be willing to see it in the hands of any other 

great Power, no small Power could holt it at all, and as for 

joint occupation, all such expedients were both dangerous 

and duubtfult This last word now seemed to be writing 
itself in capital letters, Russia sent the treaty to the Powers, 

with the admission that portions of it affecting the general 
interests of Enrope could not be regarded as definitive 
without general conenrrence, A treaty between Russian and 

‘Turk within the zone of Constantinople and almost in sight 

of St. Sophia, opened a new and startling vista to English 
politicians. Powerfut journalists, supposed to be mueh in 

the contidence of ministers, declared that if peace were 
ultimately concluded on anything like the terms proposed, 

then beyond all doubt the outworks of our empire were 

gone, and speedy ruin must begin. About such a situation 
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there had been but one opinion among our statesmen for CHAP. 
many generations, Until Mr. Gladstone, ‘all men held that 
such a state of things [as the Russians at Constantinople} @* 6 
would bring the British empire face to face with ruin.’ * 

Before the treaty of San Stefano, an angry panic broke out 
in parts of England. None of the stated terms of British 
neutrality were violated either by the treaty or its pre 
liminaries, but even when no Russian force was within forty 
tniles of Constantinople, the cabinet asked for a vote of six 
millions (January), and a few days later the Britash fleet 
passed the Dardanelles. Two years earlier, Mr. Gladstone 
had wished that the fleet should go to Constantinople as a 
coercive demonstration against the Porte; now, in 1878, the 
despatch of the fleet was a demonstration against Russia, 
who had done alone the work of emancipation that in Mr, 
Gladstone's view should have been done, and might have 
been done without war by that concert of the Powers from 
which England had drawn back. The concert of the Powers 
that our withdrawal had paralysed would have revived 
quickly cnough, if either Austria or Germany had belioved that 
the Czar really ineant to seize Constantinople. ‘I have done 
my best,’ wrote Mr. Gladstone to a friend, ‘against the vote 
of six millions; a foolish and mischievous proposition. The 
liberal leaders have, mistakenly as I think, shrunk at the last 
moment from voting. But my opinion is that the liberal 
party in general are firmly opposed to the vole as a silly, 
misleading, und mischievous measure.’ He both spoke and 
voted. The opinion of his adherents was that his words, not- 
withstanding his vote, were calculated to do more to throw 
oil on the troubled waters, than either the words or the 
abstention of the otticial leader. 

The appearance of the British fleet with the nominal object 
of protecting life and property at Constantinople, was imme- 
diately followed by the advance of Russian troops thirty 
miles nearer to Constantinople with the same laudable 
object. The London cabinet only grew the wilder in its 
projects, among them being a secret expedition of Indian 
troops to seize Cyprus and Alexandretta, with the idea that 

1 Pall Malt Gasette, Feb, 26, 1808 
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jt would be fairer to the Turk not to ask his leave. Two 
ministers resigned in succession, rather than follow Lord 
Beaconsfield further in designs of this species! 

‘It is a bitter disappointment,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote to 
Madame Novikoff, ‘to find the conclusion of one war, for 
which there was a weighty cause, followed by the threat of 
another, for which there is no adequate cause at all, and 
which will be an act of utter wickedness—if it comes to pass, 
which God forbid—on one side or on both. That unhappy 
subject of the bit of Bessarabia? on which I have given you 
my mind with great freedom (for otherwise what is the use 
of my writing ut all?) threatens to be in part the protext 
and in part the cause of cnormous mischief, aud in my 
opinion to mar and taint at 4 particular point the immense 
glory which Russia had acquired, already complete in a 
military sense, and waiting to be consummated in a moral 
sense tuo,’ 

Public men do not withstand war fevers without discom- 
fort, xs Bright had found in the streets of Manchester when 
he condemned the Crimean war. One or two odious and 
unusual incidents now happened to Mr. Gladstone :— 

Fe, 34.—Retween four and six, three parties of the populace 
arrived here, the first with cheers, the two others hostile, 
‘Windows were broken aud much hooting, The last detachment 
way only hept away by mounted police in line across the street 
both ways. This is not very sabbatical. There is strange work 
behind the curtain, if one could only get at it, The instigators 
are those really guilty ; no one cut wonder at the tools, 


One Sunday afternoon a little later (March 4):— 

Another gathering of people was held off by the police, I walked 
down with C,, and as a large crowd gathered, though in tho main 
friendly, we went into Dr. Clark’s, and then in a hansom off the 
ground. 


Stories were put about that Lord Beaconsfield reported the 


1 Lord Carnarvon reagned in Jann * Russin demanded from Turkey the 
ary 1878 when the fleet was ordered Dobradschs in order to cede it to 
to the Dardanelies, and Lord Derby Roumamia in exchange for the Roa- 
1a March on the callmg out of the manian province of Bessarabia. 
Teoerves, : 
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names of dissentient colleagues to the Queen. Dining with 
Sir Robert Phillimore (Jan. 17), Mr. Gladstone— 

was emphatic and decided in his opinion that if the premier 
mentioned to the Queen any of his colleagues who had opposed 
him in the cabinet, he waa guilty of great baseness and perfidy. 
Gladstone said he bad copies of 250 letters written by him to the 
Queoa, in none of which could a reference be found to the opinion 
of his colleagues expressed in abinet. 


On the same occasion, by the way, Sir Robert notes:— 
‘Gladstone was careful to restrain the expression of his 
private feelings about Lord Beaconsfield, as he generally is.’ 


u 


In the summer the famous congress assembled at Berlin 
(June 13 to July 13), with Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury as the representatives of Great Britain, to sanction, 
reject, or modify the treaty of San Stefano, Before the 
congress met, the country received a shock that made men 
stagger. While in London it was impossible to attempt to 
hold « meeting in favour of peace, and even in thé northern 
towns such meetings were almost at the mercy of anybody 
who might choose to start a jingo chorus; while the war 
party exulted in the thought that military preparations 
were going on apace, and that the bear would soon be rent 
by the lion; a document was one afternoon betrayed to the 
public, from which the astounding fact appeared that Eng- 
Jand and Russia had already entered into a secret agreement, 
by which the treaty of San Stefano was in substance to be 
ratified, with the single essential exception that the southern 
portion of Bulgaria was to be severed from the northern. 
The treaty of Berlin became in fact an extensive partition of 
the Turkish empire, and the virtual ratification of the policy 
of bag and baggage. The Schouvaloff memorandum was not 
the only surprise, Besides the secret agreement with Russia, 
the British government had made a secret convention with 
Turkey. By this convention England undertook on terms to 
defend Turkey against Russian aggression in Asia, though 
concessions were made to Russia that rendered Asiatic Turkey 
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BOOK indefensible; and ‘Turkey was to carry out reforms which 

V1 all sensible men knew to be wholly beyond her power. In 

1878 payment for this bargain, the Sultan allowed England to 
occupy and administer Cyprus. 

At the end of the session Mr. Gladstone wound up his 
labours in parliament with an extraordinarily powerful 
survey of all these great transactions. Its range, compass, 
and grasp are only matched by the simplicity and lucidity 
of his penetrating examination. It was on July 30:— 


Finished tho protocols and worked up the whole subject. It 
loomed very large and disturbod my sleep unusually. H. of C. 
Spoke 2) hours. I was in body much below par, but put on the 
steam perforee. It ought to have been far better. Tho speech 
exhausted me a good deal, as I was and am below par. 


He sketched, in terse outline, the results of the treaty— 
the independence of Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro; 
the virtual independence of northern Bulgaria; the creation 
in southern Bulgaria (under the name of Eastern Roumelia) 
of local autonomy, which must soon grow into something 
more, Bosnia and Herzegovina, though Mr. Gladstone would 
have hoped for their freedom from external control, had 
been handed over to Austria, but they were at any rate 
free from the Ottoman, The cardinal fact, was that eleven 
millions of people formerly under Turkish rule, absolute or 
nodified, were entirely exempted from the yoke. ‘Taking 
the whole of the provisions of the treaty of Berlin together, 
1 most thankfully and joyfully acknowledge that great 
results have been achieved in the diminution of human 
misery and towards the establishment of human happiness 
and prosperity in the East.’ A great work of emancipation 
had been achieved for the Slavs of the Turkish empire. He 
deplored that equal regard had not been paid to the case of 
the Hellenes in Thessaly and Epirus, though even in 1862 
Palmerston and Russell were m favour of procuring the 
cession of Thessaly and Epirus to Greece. As for the 
baffling of Russian intrigue, it was true that the Bulgaria of 
Berlin was reduced from the Bulgaria of San Stefano, but 
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this only furnished new incentives and new occasions for CHAP; 
intrigue! Macedonia and Armenia were left over. 

On the conduct of the two British plenipotentiaries at me 
Berlin he spoke without undue heat, but with a weight that 
impressed even adverse hearers :— 


I say, sir, that in this congress of the great Powers, the voice 
of England has not been heard in unison with the institutions, the 
history, and the character of England. On every question that 
arose, and that became a subject of serious contest in the congress, 
or that could lead to any important practical result, a voice has 
been heard from Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury which 
sounded in the tones of Metternich, and not in the tones of Mr. 
Canning, or of Lord Palmerston, or of Lord Russell. Ido not 
mean that the British government ought to have gone to the 
congress determined to insist upon the unqualified prevalence of 
what I may call British ideas. They were bound to act in con- 
sonance with the general views of Europe, But within the limits 
of fair differences of opinion, which will always be found to arise 
on such occasions, I do affirm that it was their part to take the 
side of liberty ; and I do also affirm that as a mutter of fact they 
took the side of sorvitude. 


The agreement with Russia had in truth constantly tied 
their hands, For instance, Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salis- 
bury*night niake to Russia as many eloquent speeches as 
they liked against the restoration of Bessarabia, but every- 
body in the room knew that the British government had 
taken the lead in virtually assuring Russia that she had only 
to hold to her point and Bessarabia should again be hers. 
Most effective of all was his exposure of the convention with 
Turkey, a proceeding by which we had undertaken, behind 
the back of Europe and against the treaty of Paris, to 
establish a sole protectorate in Asiatic Turkey? We had 
made a contract of such impossible scope as to bind us to 
manage the reform of the judicature, the police, the finances, 
the civil service of Turkey, and the stoppage of the sources 

} Agit bappened, the severance of |? Mr. Gladstone mado an important 


northern from southern Bulgaria only speech on the tresty-making power 
lasted seven years, on June 13, 1878, 
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BOOK of corruption at Constantinople. The load, if we took it 

YD seriously, was tremendous; if we did not take it seriously, 

4878. then what was the whole story of the reform of Asiatic 

Turkey, but a blind to excuse the acquisition of Cyprus? 

This great presentation of a broad and reasoned case con- 

tained a passage near its close, that had in it the kernel of 

Mr. Gladstone's policy in the whole controversy that was now 
drawing 1o an end :— 


I think we bave lost greatly by the conclusion of this conven 
tion , I think we have lost very greatly indeed the sympathy and 
respect of the nations of Europe. I do not expect or believe that 
we shall fall into that sort of contempt which follows upon weak- 
ness. 1 think it to be one of the most threadbare of all the 
weapons of party wartare when we hear, as we sometimes hear, on 
the accession of a new government, that before its accession the 
government of England had been despised all over the world, and 
that now on the contrary she has risen in the general estimation, 
and holds her proper place in the councils of nations. This 
England of ours is not so poor and so weak a thing as to 
depend upon the reputation of this or that administration ; and 
the world knows pretty woll of what stuff she is made. . . . Now, 
1 om desirous that the standard of our material strength shail be 
highly and justly estimated by the other nations of Christendom ; 
but I belive it to be of still more vital consequence that we should 
stand high in their estimation as the lovers of truth, of honour, 
and of openness in all our proceedings, as those who know how to 
cast aside the motives of a narrow selfishness, and give scope to. 
considerations of broad and lofty principle. I value our insular 
position, but I dread the day when we shall be reduced to a moral 
insularity... . The proceedings have all along been associated 
with a profession as to certain British interests, which although I 
believe them to be perfectly fictitions and imaginary, have yet 
been pursued with as much zeal and eagerness as if they had been 
the most vital realities in the world. This setting up of our own 
interests, out of place, in an exaggerated form, beyond their 
proper sphere, and not merely the setting up of such interests, but 
the mode in which they have been pursued, has greatly diminished, 
not, as I have said, the regard for our material strength, but the 
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estimation of our moral standard of action, and consequently our CHAP. 
moral position in the world. _ 

Lord Beaconsfield lost some of his composure when Mr. Ee 
Gladstone called the agreement between England and 
Turkey an insane convention, ‘I would put this issue, he 
said, ‘to an intelligent English jury: Which do you believe 
most likely to enter into an insane convention? A body 
of English gentlemen, honoured by the favour of their 
sovereign and the confidence of their fellow-subjects, 
managing your affairs for five years—I hope with prudence, 
and not altogether without success—or a sophistical rheto- 
rician, inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity,’ 
—and so forth, in a strain of unusual commonness, little 
befitting either Disracli’s genius or his dignity. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech three days later was as free from all the 
excesses go violently described, as any speech that was ever 
nade at Westminster. 

No speech, however, at this moment was able to reduce 
the general popularity of ministers, and it was the common 
talk st the moment that if Lord Beaconsfield had only 
chosen to dissolve, his majority would have been safe, 
Writing an article on ‘England’s Mission’ as soon as the 
House was up, Mr. Gladstone grappled euergetically with 
some of the impressions on which this popularity was 
founded. The Pall Mall Gazette had set out these impres- 
sions with its usual vigour. As Mr. Gladstone's reply 
traverses much of the ground on which we have been 
treading, I may as well transcribe it :— 


The liberals, according to that ably written newspaper. have 
now imbibed as a permanent sentiment a ‘distaste for national 
greatness.’ This distaste is now grown into matter of principle. 
“The disgust at these principles of action ever grew in depth and 
extent,’ so that in the Danish, the American, and the Franco- 
German ware, there was ‘an increasing portion of the nation ready 
to engage in the struggle on almost any side,’ as a protest against 
the position that it was bound not to engage in it at all! The 
climax of the whole matter was reached when the result of the 


2 At Knightebridge, July 27, 1878. 
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Alabama treaty displayed to the world an England overreached, 
overruled, and apologetic. It certainly requires the astounding 
suppositions, and the gross ignorance of facts, which the journalist 
with much truth recites, to explain the manner in which for some 
time past pure rhodomontade has not only done the work of 
reasoning, but has been accepted as a cover for constant mix 
carriage and defeat; and doctrines of national self-interest and 
self-assertion as supreme laws have been set up, which, if unhappily 
they harden into ‘ permanent sentiment’ and ‘ matter of principle,’ 
will destroy all the rising hopes of a true public law for Christen- 
dom, and will substitute for it what is no better than the Com- 
munism of Paris enlarged and exalted into a guide of international 
relations. It is perhaps unreasonable to expect that minds in the 
condition of the ‘increasing portion’ should on any terms accept 
an appeal to history. But, for the sake of others, not yet so 
completely emancipated from the yoke of facts, 1 simply ask at 
what date it was that the liberal administrations of this country 
adopted the ‘permanent sentiment’ and the ‘matter of principle’ 
which have been their ruin? Not in 1859-60, when they 
enorgetically supported the redemption and union of Italy. Not 
in 1861, when, ou the occurrence of the Trent affuir, they at a 
fow days’ notice despatched ten thousand men to Halifax. Not 
whun, in concert with Europe, they compelled the sultan to cut 
oft the head of his tyrannical pasha, and to establish a government 
in the Lebanon not dependent for its vital breath on Constanti- 
nople. Not when in 1863 they invited France to join in an 
wltinalum to the German Powers, and to defend Denmark .with 
us against the intrigues which Germany was carrying on under 
the ples of the Duke of Augustenburg’s title to the Duchies; and 
when they were told by Louis Napoleon in reply that that might 
be a great British interest, but that it had no significance for 
France. Not when in 1870 they formed in a few days their 
double treaty for the defence of Belgium. Does, then, the whole 
indictment rest on this—that, in conformity with the solemn 
declaration of the European Powers at Paris in 1856, they cured 
a deep-seated quarrel with America by submitting to the risk of a 
very unjust award at Geneva; and reconciled a sister nation, and 
effected a real forward step in the march of civilization, at about 
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half the cost which the present administration has recently CHAP. 
incurred (but without paying it) in agitating and disturbing. 
Europe! Or is it that during all those years, and many more 
years before them, while liberty and public law were supported, 
and British honour vindicated, territorial cupidity was not inflamed 
by the deods or words of statesmen, British interests were not set 
up as ‘the first and great commandment,’ and it was thought better 
to consolidate a still undeveloped empire, which might well 
satisfy every ambition, as it assuredly taxes to the utmost every 
faculty. 
ul 

Though this was a ‘tumultuous year, he noted with some 
complacency that the work of his pen produced a thousand 
pounds. Ho laboured hard at his Homeric primer, ‘just 
contriving to squeezo the completion of it into the Easter 
recess’; wrote articles on the ‘Peace to Come,’ on the ‘Paths 
of Honour and of Shame,’ on the Abbé Martin, on ‘ England’s 
Mission, on ‘ Electoral Statistics,’ the ‘Friends and Foes of 
Russia,’ and other matters. He finished a paper on Iris, ‘a 
charming little subject, and for once T am a little pleased 
with my work.’ He toiled diligently at a collection of old 
articles, which he christened Gleaninge :— 

November 14.—Worked on articles for reprint. Teperusal of 
Patteson moves me unto tears! What a height he reached! 
What he did for God and the church. Praise to the Highest in 
the height! 21.—This morning the rain on the trees was wonder- 
fut and lovely, When it fell under the trees in the afternoon it 
wag like snow or small icicles an inch deep, 25.—Read Jfaud once 
more, and aided by Doyle’s criticism wrote my note of apology 
and partial retractation.? The fact is I am wanting in that higher 
poetical sense, which distinguishes the true artist. 5 


Again and again he gives himself the delightful refresh- 
inent of arranging his books. He finds that he has 700 
volumes of English poetry. ‘After 30 hours my library is 
now ina passable state, and I enjoy, in Ruskin’s words “the 
complacency of possession and the pleasantness of order.”’ 
He sat to Millais in the summer for what was to be the 

} See Gleanings, ii. p. 213. 2 [bid. ii. pp. 6-7. 
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ROOK most popular of his portraits. ‘July 5—Went with C. to 
examine the Millais portrait, surely a very fine work. 6.— 

“Wi® Sat once more to Millais, whose ardour and energy about his 
picture inspire a strong sympathy.’ On Good Friday he 
hears Bach’s passion music, ‘most beautiful, yet not what I 
like for to-day.” In the afternoon: ‘We drove down to 
Pembroke Lodge. For a few minutes saw Lord Russell at 
his desiro—a noble wreck, He recognised us and overflowed 
with feeling.’ 

In December the Argylls and Mr. Ruskin came to 
Hawarden :— 

Dee, \2.—Mr. Ruskin’s health better, and no diminution of charm, 
14.—-Mr. Ruskin at dinner developed his political opinions. They 
aim at the restoration of the Judaic system, and exhibit a mixture 
of virtuous absolutism and Christian socialism. All in his charm- 
ing and modest manner. 


From a pleasing account of Ruskin at Hawarden privately 
printed, we may take one passage: — 

Something like s little amicable duel took place at one time be- 
tween Ruskin and Mr. G, when Ruskin directly attacked his host 
asa ‘levelle:.’ ‘You see you think one man is as good as another 
and all men equally competent to judge aright on political ques- 
tiona; whereas I am a believer in an aristocracy.’ And straight 
came the answer from Mr, Gladstone, ‘Oh dear, no! Iam nothing 
of the sort. I am a firm believer in the aristocratic principle— 
the rulo of the best I am an outand out nequalitartan,’ a con- 
fession which Ruskin treated with intense delight, clapping his 
hands tnumphantly. 

‘The true question against Ruskin's and Carlyle’s school 
was how you are to get the rule of the best. Mr. Gladstone 
thought that freedom was the answer; what path the others 
would have us tread, neither Ruskin nor his stormy teacher 
ever intelligibly told us, 

Vv 

Writing on November 1 to Madame Novikoff, Mr, Glad- 

stone said :-— 


Now, 1, "78.—My opinion is that this government is moving to 
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ita doom, and I hope the day of Lord Granville’s succession to it CHAP. 

may be within a twelvemonth. It is not to be desired that this feet 
should take place at once. The people want a little more ex- ©. 60. 

perience of Beaconsfield toryism. 


Unfortunately this experience, whatever be the precise 
name for it, now came with disastrous promptitude, and the 
nation having narrowly escaped one war, found itself in- 
volved in two, The peril of a conflict in Europe had hardly 
passed, before the country found itself committed to an 
attack for which the government themselves censured their 
high-handed agent, upon the fiercest of the savage tribes of 
South Africa. A more formidable surprise was the announce- 
ment that, by a headlong reversal of accepted Indian policy, 
war had been declared against the Ameer of Afghanistan. 


CHAPTER YI 


MIDLUTHIAN 
(1874) 


* 
Hae padhards yon, 
rh dpars dviori, uf oe vexar abron, 
—Asen, Zum , 74, 128, 


Torn not faint of heart. What doest thou? Up and forth! 
Let not weariness he thy mister, 


BOOK Avrer the general election of 1874, Mr. Gladstone resolved 
TM not again to offer hinwself as candidate for Greenwich, and in 
Wi. 1978 ho formally declined an invitation from the liberals in 
that constituency. At the end of the year it was inti- 
mated to him that he might have a safe seat in the city of 
Edinburgh without a contest. In January 1879, more am- 
bitions counsels prevailed, and it was resolved by the liberal 
committee of Midlothian, with Lord Rosebery in the front, 

and atuid infinite resolution, enthusiasm, and solid sense of 
responsibility, that Mr. Gladstone should be invited to contest: 

the metropolitan county of Seotland. Mr. Adam, the Scotch 

whip, entered into the design, Lord Wolverton approved, and 

Lord Granville sent Adam o letter assenting, The sitting 
member wis Lord Dalkeith, eldest son of thet Duke of 
huecleueh who had been Mr. Gladstone's colleague in Peel’s 
cabinet nearly forty years before, and who had left it in the 
memorable December of 1845, Parties had always been 
closely balanced, although the tories had held their own 
pretty firmly, and only two contests had been fought for 

forty years, The Midlothian tory was described to Mr. 
(iladstone as of the hardest and narrowest type, and the battle 

was therefore sure to be fierce. Some of the voters, however, 
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told the canvassers that they would no longer support CHAP. 
ministers, ‘If the government continues much longer’ 4 
they said, ‘the whole nation will be in the poorhouse.’ The is, 70, 
delight of the constituency was intense at the prospect of 
having for their champion one whom they described as the 
greatest living Scotchman, and Adam (January 10, 1879) pre- 
dicted a majority of two hundred. Mr. Gladstone rapidly, but 
not without deliberation, entered into the project. ‘I am now 
only anxious,’ he wrote to Mr. Adam (January 11), ‘under 
your advice and Wolverton’s, about making the ground sure 
before the plunge is taken; after it is taken, you may depend 
on me,” On the same day he wrote to Lord Granville:— 
T believe you have been cognizant of the proceedings about the 
county of Midlothian, which are now beginving to bear a practical 
aspect, Generally, when one knows the tree is a large tree, yet 
on coming close up to the trunk it looks twice as large as it did 
before. So itis with this election. If it goes on, it will gather into 
itvelf a great deal of foree and heat, and wil} be very prominent. 
Thus far 1am not sure whether I have put the matter pointedly 
before you, or have been content to assume your approval of what 
T found Adam pressing strongly upon me. It will be a tooth and 
nail affair. 


Lord Granville replied, that he was doing a ‘ very plucky 
and public-spirited thing.’ ‘Your friends,’ he said, ‘must 
begin working the coach at once, but I should think you had 
better not appear too early in the field. Act Louis x1v.’ 
“Having received your approval,’ Mr. Gladstone told Lord 
Granville, ‘I wrote on the same day to Adam accordingly” ¢ 
He then went into details with his usual care and cireum- 
spection, When the public were made aware of what was 
on foot, the general interest became hardly less lively all 
over the island than it was in the constituency itself. It was 
observed at the time how impossible many people seemed 
to find it to treat anything done by Mr. Gladstone as natural 
and reasonable, Nothing would appear to be a more simple 
and unobjectionable act than his compliance with the re- 
quest of the electors of Midlothian, yet “he was attecked as 
if he were guilty of some monstrous piece of vanity and 
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BOOK eccentricity.’! Relentless opponents amused themselves by 
at saying that ‘Mr. Gladstone lives personally in Wales and 
187. intends to live politically in Scotland ; and his most fervently 
held opinions, like the Celtic population of the island, have 
very much followed the same line of withdrawal.’ 
Mr. Gladstone described the general outlook in a letter to 
his son Henry in India (May 16):— 


The government declines, but no one can say at what rate. 
Elections are tolerably satisfactory to us—not, I think, more, A 
wure though ovil instinet has guided them in choosing rather to 
demoralise our finance, than to pay their way hy imposing taxes, 
but I do nit see how they are long to escape thie difficulty... . 
Our people look forwanl comfortably to the election. The govern- 
ment people say they will not have it this year. But if we come 
to the conclusion that we ought to have it, Tam by no means euro 
but that though a minority, we can force it by putting our men 
into the field, and making it too uncomfortable for them to con- 
tinue twelve or fifteen months in hot water, I am safe in 
Midlothian, unless they coutrive a further and larger number 
of faggot votes. 


Adam looked forward with alarm to the mischief that 
might be done if the general election were to be protracted 
beyond the autumn of 1880. ‘In order to neutralise the pre- 
sent majority,’ ho told Mr. Gladstone, ‘ they will have to croate 
faggots to a disgraceful extent, but they are not troubled by 
scruples of conscience,’ The charity that thinketh no evil 
is perhaps less liberally given to party whips than even to 
other politicians. 

Apart from Midlothian Mr, Adam, in January 1879, said 
to Mr. Gladstone that the liberals were helpless even in tho 
best agricultural counties of England; that he saw no hope 
of improvement ; they hed neither candidates nor organiza- 
tion in most of them, and there was no means that he knew 
of (and he had done all that he could) to wake them up. 
By November 1379, he reported that he had been carefully 
over tho list, taking a very moderate calculation of the 


2 Spectator, February 8, 1879, 
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chances at the coming election; and he believed they ought cr, 
to have a majority of 20 to 80, independent of home -. 
rulers, Mr, Gladstone wrote to Lord Granville:— Caaliha 


Aug. 6, °79.—Salisbury’s speech indicates, and for several reasons 
I should believe, that they intend sailing on the quiet tack 
Having proved their spirit, they will now show their moderation. 
In other words they want all the past proceedings to be in the 
main ‘stale fish' at the elections. Except financial shuffling they 
will very likely commit no new enormity before the election. In 
my view that means they will not supply any new matter of such 
severe condemnation as what they have already furnished. There- 
fore, my idea is, we should keop the old alive and warm. This is 
the meaning of my suggestion as to autumn work, rather than 
that I expect a dissolution. It seems to me good policy to join on 
the proceedings of 1876-9 by 2 continuous process to the diasolu- 
tion. Should this happen, which I think likely enough about 
March, there will have been no opportunity immediately before 
it of stirring the country. I will not say our defeat in 1874 waa 
owing to the want of such an opportunity, but it was certainly, 
I think, much aggravated by that want. 


It was on November 24 that Mr. Gladstone soon after eight 
in the morning quitted Liverpool for Edinburgh, accompanied 
by his wife and Miss Gladstone, ‘The journey from Liver- 
pool,’ he enters, ‘ was really more like a triumphal procession,’ 
Nothing like it had ever been seen before in England. States. 
men had enjoyed great popular receptions before, and there 
had been plenty of cheering and bell-ringing and torchlight 
in individual places before. On this journey of a bleak winter 
day, it seemed as if the whole countryside were up. The 
atations where the train stopped were crowded, thousands 
flocked from neighbouring towns and villages to main centres 
on the line of route, and even at wayside spots hundreds 
assembled, merely to catch a glimpse of the express as it 
dashed through. At Carlisle they presented addresses, and 
the traveller made his first speech, declaring that never before 
in the eleven elections in which he had taken part, were the 
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interests of the country so deeply at stake. He spoke again 
with tho same moral at Hawick. At Galashiels he found a 
great multitude, with an address and a gift of the cloth they 
manufactured. With bare head in the raw air, he listened 
to their address, and made his speech, he told them that he 
had come down expressly to raise effectually before the 
people of the country the question in what manner they 
wished to be governed, it was not this measure or that, it 
was a system of government to bo upheld or overthrown. 
When he reached Edinburgh after nine hours of it, the 
night had fallen upon the most picturesque street in all 
our island, but its whole length was crowded as it has 
never been crowded before or since by @ dense multitude, 
transported with delight that their hero was at last among 
them, Lord Rosebery, who was to be his host, quickly 
drove with him amidst tumults of enthusiasm ail along 
the road to the hospitable sbades of Dalmeny. ‘I have 
never,’ Mr. Gladstone says in his diary, ‘gone through a 
moro extraordinary day.’ 

All that followed in a week of incetings and speeches was 
(o match. People came from the Hebrides to hear Mr, 
Gladstone spouk. Where there were six thousand seats, 
the applications were forty or fifty thousand, The weather 
was bitter and the hills wero covered with snow, but this 
made no difforence in cavalcades, processions, and the rest 
of the outdoor demonstrations Over what a space had 
democracy travelled, and what a transition for its champion 
of the hour, since the days half o century back when the 
Christ Church undergraduate, the disciple of Burke and 
Canming, had ridden in anti-reform processions, been hustled 
hy reform mobs, and had prayed for the blessing of heaven on 
the House of Lords for their honourable and manly decision in 
throwing out the bill Yet the warmest opponent of popular 
government, éven the Duke of Buccleuch himself, might 
have found some balm for this extraordinary display of 
popular feeling, in the thought that it was a tribute to the 
most splendid political career of that generation; splendid 
in gifts and splendid in service, and that it was repaid, more- 
over, with none of the flattery associated with the name of 
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demagogue. Mr. Gladstone's counsels may have been wise CHAP. 
or unwise, but the only flattery in the Midlothian speeches E_, 
was the manly flattery contained in the fact that he took S70 
care to address all these multitudes of weavers, farmers, 
villagers, artisans, just as he would have addressed the 
House of Commons,—with the same breadth and accuracy of 
knowledge, the same sincerity of interest, the same scruple 

in right reasoning, and the same appeal to the gravity and 
responsibility of public life. An aristocratic minister, 
speaking at Edinburgh svon after, estimated the numbor of 

words m Mr. Gladstone's Midlothian speeches in 1879 at 
85,840, and declared that his verbosity had become ‘a posi- 

tive danger to the commonwealth’ Tory critics solemnly 
declared that such performances were an innovation on 

the constitution, and aggravated the evil tendencies of 
democracy? Talk of this kind did not really impose for an 

instant on any man or woman of common sense. 

Oratory ever since the days of Socrates, and perhaps long 
before, has been suspected as one of the black arts ; and both 
at the time and afterwards Mr. Gladstone’s speeches in his 
first Midlothian campaign were disparaged, as I have just 
said, as sentiment rather than politics, as sophistry not 
sound reason, as illusory enchantment not solid and sub- 
sisting truth, We are challenged to show passages destined 
to immortality. With all admiration for the effulgent cata- 
logue of British orators, and not forgetting Pitt on the slave 
trade, or Fox on the Westminster scrutiny, or Sheridan on 
the begums of Oude, or Plunket on the catholic question, 
or Grattan, or Canning, or Brougham, we may perhaps ask 
whether all the passages that have arrived at this degree of 
fame and grandeur, with the exception of Burke, may not be 
comprised in an extremely slender volume. The statesman 
who makes or dominates a crisis, who has to rouse and 
mould the mind of senate or nation, has something else to 
think about than the production of literary masterpieces. 
The great political speech, which for that matter is a sort 
of drama, is not made by passages for elegant extract or 
anthologies, but by personality, movement, climax, spectacle, 

1 Saturday Reve, November 29, 1879. 
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and the action of the time All these elements Midlothian 


- Witnessed to perfection. 


Tt was my fortune to be present at one whole day of these 
performances. ‘An overpowering day,’ Mr. Gladstone calls it 
in his diary (Decomber 5, 1879). ‘After a breakfast-party,’ 
he says, ‘I put my notes in order for the afternoon, At 
twelve delivered the inaugural address as lord rector of 
the university’ [Glasgow]. This discourse lasted an hour 
and a half, and themes, familiar but never outworn nor 
extinct, woro handled with vigour, energy, and onward flow 
that inade them sound as good as novel, and oven where 
they did not instruct or did not edity, the noble music 
pleased. The great salient feature of the age was described as 
on its material side the constant discovery of the secrets of 
nature, and the progressive subjugation of her forces to the 
purposes and will of man. On the moral side, if these con- 
quests had done much for industry, they had done more 
for capital, if much for labour, more for luxury, they had 
variously and vastly multiplied the stimulants to gain, the 
avenues of excitement, the solicitations to pleasure. The 
univorsitics wero in some sort to check all this; the habits 
of mind formed by universities are founded in sobriety and 
tranquillity; they help to settle tho spirit of a man firmly 
upon the centro of gravity; they tend to self-command, 
self-government, and that genuine self-respect which has in 
it nothing of more self-worship, for it is the reverence which 
cach man ought to feel for the uature that God has given 
him, and for the laws of that nature. Then came an appeal, 
into which the speaker's whole heart was thrown, for the 
intelloctual dignity of tho Christian ministry. If argument 
failed to tho great Christian tradition, he would set small 
value on the multitude of uninstructed numerical adhesions, 
or upon the integrity of institutions and the unbroken con- 
tinuity of rite, ‘Thought, he exclaimed,— thought is the 
citadel. There is a steeplechase philosophy in vogue—some- 
times specialism making short cuts to the honours of uni- 
versal knowledge; sometimes by the strangest of solecisms, 
the knowledge of external nature being thought to convey 
a supreme capacity for judging within the sphere of moral 
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action and of moral needs. The thing to do is to put 
scepticism on its trial, and rigorously to cross-examine it:. 
allow none of its assumptions; compel it to expound its 27. 
formula; do not Jet it move a step except with proof in its 
hand; bring it front to front with history; even demand that 
it shall show the positive elements with which it proposes to 
replace the mainstays it seems bent on withdrawing from 
the fabric of modern society. The present assault, far from 
being destined to final triumph, is a sign of a mental move- 
ment, unsteady, though of extreme rapidity, but destined, 
perhaps, to elevate and strengthen the religion that it 
sought to overthrow. ‘Jn the meantime,’ he said, in closing 
this branch of his address, ‘J would recommend to you as 
guides in this controversy, truth, charity, diligence, and 
reverence, which indeed may be called the four cardinal 
virtues of all controversies, be they what they may.’ This 
was followed by an ever-salutary reminder that man is the 
crown of the visible creation, and that studies upon man— 
studies in the largest sense of humanity, studies conversant 
with his nature, his works, his duties and his destinies—these 
are the highest of all studies. As the human form is tho 
groundwork of the highest training in art,so those mental 
pursuits are the highest which have man, considered at 
large, for their object. Some excellent admonitions upon 
history and a simple, moving benediction, brought the 
oration to an end. 

Blue caps as well as red cheered fervently at the close, 
and some even of those who had no direct interest in the 
main topics, and were not much or not at all refreshed 
by his treatment of them, yet confessed themselves sorry 
when the stream of fascinating melody ceased to flow. 
Then followed luncheon in the university hall, where the 
principal in proposing the lord rector’s health, expressed the 
hope that he had not grudged the time given to the serene, 
if dull, seclusion of academic things. ‘I only quarrel with 
your word dull, said Mr. Gladstone in reply. ‘Let me assure 
you, gentlemen, nothing is so dull as political agitation.’ 
By this time it was four o'clock. Before six he was at St. 
Andrew's Hall, confronting an audience of some six thousand 
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Persons, as eager to hear as he was eager to speak; and not 

_ +mMany minutes had elapsed before they were as much aflame 

3879. ag he, with the enormuties of the Anglo-Turkish convention, 

the spurious harbour in Cyprus, the wrongful laws about the 

press in India, the heavy and wojust charges thrown upon 

the peoples of India, the baseless quarrel picked with Shere 

Ali in Afghanistan, the record of ten thousand Zulus slain for 

no other offence than their attempt to defend against our 
artillery with their naked bodies their hearths and homes. 

Once mentioning a well-known member of parliament 
who always showed fine mettle on the platform, Mr. Glad- 
atone said of him in a homely image, that he never saw 
a man who could so quickly make the kettle boil, This 
was certainly his own art here, For an hour and a half thus 
he held them, with the irresistible spell of what is in truth 
the groundwork of every political orator’s strongest appeal 
—from Athenians down to Girondins, from Pericles to Web- 
ster, from Cicero to Gambetta—appeal to public law and civil 
right and the conscience of a free and high minded people. 
This high-wrought achievement over, he was carried off to 
dine, and that same night he wound up what a man of 
seventy hard-spent years might well call ‘an overpowering 
day, by one more address to an immense audience 
assembled by tho Glasgow corporation in the city hall, to 
whom he expressed his satisfaction at the proof given by his 
reception in Glasgow that day, that her citizens had seen no 
reason to repent the kindness which had conferred the 
freedom of their city upon him fourteen years before, 

The audience in St. Andrew's Hall at Glasgow was, we 
inay presume, like his audiences elsewhere, and the sources 
of his overwhelming power were not hard to analyse, if one 
were in analytic humour For one thing, the speeches were 
rallying battle-cries, not sermons, and everybody knew the 
great invisible antagonist with whom the orator before 
them was with all his might contending. It was a gleaming 
array of the political facts of a political indictment, not an 
aerial fabric of moral abstractions, Nor, again, had the 
fashion in which Mr. Gladstone seized opinion and feeling and 
personal allegiance in Scotland, anything in common with 
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the violent if splendid improvisations that made O'Connell citar. 
the ide} and the master of passionate Ireland. One of the Y%_. 
most telling speeches of them all was the exposure of the 2 7. 
government finance in the Edinburgh corn-exchange, where 
for an hour and a half or more, he held to his figures of 
surplus and deficit, of the yield of bushels to the acre in good 
seasons and bad, of the burden of the income-tax, of the 
comparative burden per head of new financial systems and 
old, with all the rigour of an expert accountant. He 
enveloped the whole with a playful irony, such as a good- 
humoured master uses to the work of clumsy apprentices, 
but of the paraphernalia of rhetoric there is not a period 
nor a sentence nor a phrase. Fire is suppressed. So far from 
being saturated with colour, the hue is almost drab, Yet 
his audience were interested and delighted, and not for a 
inoment did he Jose hold,—not even, as one observer puts it, 
‘in the midst of his most formidable statistics, nor at any 
point in the labyrinthine evolution of his longest sentences.’ 
Let the conclusion be good or let it be bad, all was in 
groundwork and in essence strictly on tho plane and in the 
tongue of statesmanship, and conformable to Don Pedro's 
Tule, ‘ What need the bridge much broader than the flood ?’? 
It was Demosthenes, not Isocrates, It was the orator of 
concrete detail, of inductive instances, of energetic and im- 
mediate object; the orator confidently and by sure touch 
startling into watchfulness the whole spirit of civil duty in 
a man, elastic and supple, pressing fact and figure with a 
fervid insistence that was known from his career and char- 
acter to be neither forced nor feigned, but to be himself. In 
word, it was a man—s man impressing himself upon the 
kindled throngs by the breadth of his survey of great affairs 
of life and nations, by the depth of his vision, by the power 
of his stroke, Physical resources had much to do with the 
affect ; his overflowing vivacity, the fine voice and flashing 
eye and a whole frame in free, ceaseless, natural and spon- 
taneous motion. So he bore his hearers through long 
chains of strenuous periods, calling up by the marvellous 
transformations of his mien a strange succession of images— 
1 Muck Ado, Act 1. So. i. 
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2s if he were now a keen hunter, now some eager bird of 


- prey, now a charioteer of fiery steeds kept well in hand, and 


now and again we seemed to hear the pity or dark wrath of 
8 prophet, with the mighty rushing wind and the fire running 
along the ground. 

All this was Mr. Gladstone in Midlothian. To think of the 
campaign without the scene, is as who should read # play by 
candlelight among the ghosts of an empty theatre. When 
the climax came, it was found that Mr. Gladstone’s tremendous 
projectiles had pounded the ministerial citadel to the ground, 
and that he had a nation at his back. What had been vague 
misgiving about Lord Beaconsfield grew into sharp cor- 
tainty ; shadows of doubt upon policy at Constantinople or 
Cabul or the Capo, became substantive condemnation ; un- 
oasiness as to the national finances turned to active resent- 
ment; and above all, the people of this realm, who are a 
peoplo with rather more than their share of conscience at 
bottom, wore led to consider whether when all is said, there , 
is not still a differonco between right and wrong even in the 
relations of states and the problems of empire. It was this 
last trait that made the atmosphere in which both speaker 
and his hearers drew their inspiration. It may be true, if we 
will, that, as a groat critic sardonically hints, ‘ cloquence, 
without being precisely a defect, is one of the worst dangers 
that, can beset a man’! Yet after all, to disparage eloquence 
is to deprociate mankind ; and when men say that Mr. Glad- 
stone and Midlothian were no better than a resplendent 
mistake, they forget how many objects of our reverence 
stand condemned by implication in their verdict; they have 
not thought out how many of the faiths and principles 
that have been the brightest lamps in the track of human 
advance they are extinguishing by the same unkind and 
freezing breath. One should take care lest in quenching 
the spirit of Midlothian, we leave sovereign mastery of the 
world to Machiavelli. 

I need not here go through the long list of topics. As 
an attack upon ministers Mr. Gladstone made out the upshot 
to be finance in confusion, legislation in arrear, honour com- 
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promised by breach of public law, Russia aggrandized and cHAR 
yet estranged, Turkey befriended, as they say, but sinking _Y4_, 
every year, Europe restless and disturbed; in Africa the 27. 
nemory of enormous bloodshed in Zululand, and the in- 
vasion of a free people in the Transvaal; Afghanistan 
broken ; India thrown back. He disclaimed all fellowship 
with those who believe that the present state of society 
permits us to make any vow of universal peace, and of re- 
nouneing in all cases the policy of war. He enumerated 
the six principles that he thought to be the right principles 
for us: to foster the strength of the empire by just laws and 
by economy; to seck to preserve the world’s peace; to strive 
to the uttermost to cultivate and maintain the principle 
of concert in Europe; to avoid needless and entangling 
engagements ; to see that our foreign policy shall be inspired 
by such love of freedom as had marked Canning, Palmer- 
ston, Russell; to acknowledge the equal right of all nations. 
He denounced ‘the policy of denying to others the rights 
that we claim ourselves’ as untrue, arrogant, and danger- 
ous. The revival of the analogy of imperial Rome for the 
guidance of British policy he held up as fundamentally 
unsound and practically ruinous. For have not modern 
times established a sisterhood of nations, equal, independent, 
each of them built up under the legitimate defence which 
public law affords to every nation living within its own 
borders, and seeking to perform its own affairs? He 
insisted that we should ever ‘remember the rights of 
the savage, as wo call him,’ ‘Remember, he exclaimed, * 
‘that the sanctity of life in the hill villages of Afghanistan, 
among the winter snows, is as inviolable in the eye of 
Almighty God as can be your own. Remember that He 
who has united you as human beings in the same flesh and 
blood, has bound you by the law of mutual love; that that 
mutual love is not limited by the shores of this island, is not 
limited by the boundaries of Christian civilisation; that it 
passes over the whole surface of the earth, and embraces the 
meanest along with the greatest in its unmeasured scope.’ 

It was this free movement and pure air that gave to the 
campaign its marking character. The campaign had a soul 
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800K in it. Men were recalled to moral forces that they had for- 
1, gotten. In his last speech at Edinburgh, Mr. Gladstone's 
1879. closing words were these — 


Tam sustained and encouraged, and I may almost aay driven on 
in public life, by the sentiment believed and entertained by me 
moat sincerely, whether erroneously or not, that the principles at 
issue are much hroader than those of ordinary contention. . . . I 
humbly ask for confidence when I state my own belief that the 
objects we have iu view at tho present time aro objects connected 
with tho welfare of mankind upon the widest scale. . ... Whatever 
we may say amidst the clash of arms and amidst the din of pre- 
aration for warfare in time of peace—amidst all this yet, there ia 
going ona profound mysterious movement, that, whether we will 
or not, is bringing the nations of the civilised world, as well as the 
unoivilisedd, morally as well as physically nearer to one another, and 
making them more and more responsible before God for one 
another’s welfare... . Ido most heartily thank you for having 
given me the crodit of being actuated by the desir to consider in 
public transactions the wider interests of mankind, and I venture to 
assure you that so far as my objects and intentions are concerned, 
objects of that naturo, and nothing meaner or narrower, will ever 
be taken as the pole-star of my life. 


‘Two days after a departure from Glasgow which he calls 
royal, the unwearied warrior made his way through scenes 
of ondless stir all along the journey, back to his temple of 
peace at Hawarden (December 8). There he at once ro- 
sumed his habits of daily industry, revising proofs of speeches 
‘reaching 255 pages!’ placing books and reading them— 
Catullus, Hodgson's Twrgot, somebody on Colour Sense, 
somebody else on Indian finance, Jenkins on Atheism, Bun- 
bury’s Geography—and so forth. Also, ‘ wrote on mythology 
and on economics; together rather too much. I am not 
very fit for composition after 5p.’ Meanwhile Christmas 
arrived, and then the eve of his birthday, with its reflec- 
tions—reflections of one 
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Who though thus endued as with a sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Ta yes Soul whose master-biaa leans . . . 
‘Where what he most doth value must be won.’ 


December 28. ... And now Iam writing in the last minutes of the 
sevanth decade of my life. This closing is a great event. The 
days of our life are three score years and ten. It is hardly possible 
that I should complete another decade. How much or how little of 
this will God give me for the purposes dear to my heart? Ah! what 
néed have I of what I may term spiritual leisure, to be out of the 
dost and heat and blast and strain, before I pass into the unseen 
world. But perhaps this is a form of self-love. For the last three 
and a half years I have been passing through a political experience 
which is, I believe, without example in our parliamentary history. 
I profesa to believe it has been an occasion when the battle to 
be fought was a battle of justice, humanity, freedom, Jaw, all in 
their first elements from the very root, and all on a gigantic scale, 
The word spoken was a word for millions, and for millions who for 
themselves cannot speak. If I really believe this, then I should 
regard my having been morally foreed into this work as a great 
and high election of God. And certainly I cannot but believe that 
He has given me special gifts of strength on the late occasion, 
especially in Scotland. . . . Three things I would ask of God over 
and above all the bounty which surrounds me. This first, 
that I may escape into retirement. This second, that I may 
speedily be enabled to divest myself of everything resembling 
wealth. And the third—if I may—that when God calls me He 
may call me speedily. To die in church appears to be a great 
euthanasia, but not at a time to disturb worshippers. Such ara 
some of an old man’s thoughts, in whom there is still something 
that consents not to be old. 

Among the other books that he had been reading was the 
biography of one of the closest of his friends, and in the last 
hours of this annus mirabilis he writes:— 

Read the Life of Bishop Walberforce. 1s is indeed an edifying 
book. I knew him, admired him, loved him living. But the 
laying out of his full charscter from early days onwards tells me 
much I did not know, and lifts upwards my conception of him 
both in greatness and in goodness. 


#10. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE EVE OF THE BATTLE 


(879) 


Prruars no maa has ever had a mighty influence over us fellows 
without having tho innate need to dominate, and this need nsually 
bocomes the more imperious in proportion as the complications of 
Ife make Self inseparable from a purpose which 1s not self. — 
Gorse Euior. 


BOOK In is intoresting to got what light we may on Mr, Gladstone's 
11 framo of mind between his first astounding triumph in Mid- 
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Jothian and the crowning mercy of the general election. In 
October ho had written to his son Henry in India as to the 
probablo date of the dissolution, that the government had 
in his opinion ‘to choose between a minor or a Jess smashing 
defeat now, or probably » more smashing one after the dis- 
closure and real presentation of their most discreditable 
finance, which can hardly be delayed beyond the spring.’ 
They had a chance of better trade, but the likelihood also of 
worse revenue. The great reason against dissolution was 
that they were in possession, and every day’s delay was 
another day's oxercise of power. He then proceeds to 
mention his personal position — 

They are heginning to ask who 1s tu sneceed 1f Beaconsfield is 
displaced, Voices are coming up here and there, some of them 
very confident, that the people will call for me. Nothing, how- 
ever, hut a very general, a nearly unanimous, eall from the liberals, 
with the appearance of a sort of national will, could bring this 
demand to a form in which it could or ought to be obeyed. The 
reasons against my coming forward are of immense force; those 
against my indicating any shadow of desire or willingness to come 
forward are conelumve. Nor do J at present see any indication of 
a state of things which would bring it about. 

mh 
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Before leaving Dalmeny at the end of his campaign, CHAP, 
‘Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter to Mr. Bright, a copy of which, _—_. 
along with the reply, and two letters from Lord Wolverton, 2% 70. 
he left tied up in a separate packet. 


To Mr. Bright. 


Nov, 28, 1879.—You will probably recollect that during your 
last visit to Hawarden you suggested to me in a walk the expecta- 
tion or the possibility that when the return of liberals to power 
seemed probable, there might be a popular call for my resuming 
the leadership of the party, and that I stated to you what I 
believed, and you I think admitted, to be the reasons against it, 
‘These,sif I remember right, were four, and I attached to them 
differing degrees of weight. 

The first was that my health and strength would be unequal to 
the strain at my time of life. 

Tho second, that the work to be done was so formidable that 
hardly any amount of courage availed to look it in the face. 

The third, weightier than these, was that a liberal government 
under me would be the object from the first of an amount and kind 
of hostility, such as materially to prejudice its acta and weaken or, 
in given circumstances, neutralise its power for good. 

‘The fourth, that I was absolutely precluded under present cir 
cumstances, being bound by the clearest considerations of honour 
and daty to render a loyal allegiance to Granville as leader of 
the party, and to Hartington as leader in the Commons, and was 
entirely disabled from so much as entertaining any proposition that 
could directly or indirectly tend to their displacement, 

‘There is a fifth consideration that now presses me, of which the 
grounds had hardly emenged in regard to myself personally at the 
time when we conversed together. Nothing could be so painful, 
I may almost say so odious to me, as to foree myself, or to be 
forced, upon the Queen, under circumstances where the choice of 
another from the ranks of the same party would save her from 
being placed in a difficulty of that pecutiar kind, This, it may be 
said, belongs to the same category as my first and second objec- 
tions ; but there it is, . 

‘The enthusiasm of Scotland is something wonderful. As to the 
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K county of Midlothian, I doubt whether the well informed tories 


themselves in the least expect to win, We go to Tsymouth on 
Monday. I hope you are well and hearty and see cause to be con- 
tented with the progress of opinion, The more I think sbout the 
matter, the more strange and mysterious does it seem to me that 
any party in this free nation should be found to sanction and 
uphold policy and proceedings like those of the last two years 
in particular. I have written this because I am desirous you 
should have clearly before you the matter of my conversation 
with you, and the means of verifying it. 
Mr. Bright to Mr. Gladstone. 

Rochdale, Der, 12, 1879.—Perbaps I ought to have written to 
you sooner to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th 
ult, but I preferred to let you get home before I wrote, and I was 
in truth, rather puzzled as to what J ought to say. 

You, with sufficient accuracy, describe the purport of your 
remarks during our conversation when I was with you a year ago. 
| saw tho difficulty, then in the future, now perhaps near upon us, 
But it is one in which nothing can be done, and ‘a masterly 
inactivity’ seems the only wise course. If s break-up of the 
present concern comes, the Queen will be advised to send for 
Granville or Hartington. The one sent for will accept and 
attempt to form a government, or he may have grave doubta, and 
tay that you are the only man, ete. ; he will consult the other, and 
‘will consult you. Meantime there may be a ‘ pronouncement’ on 
the part of the peoplo, through the press and public meetings, 
which will have a sudden effect on negotiations and on the views 
of the Queen, and may decide the question. If such a time should 
come, then you will have to say what is possible, and I hope you 
will be able to decide rightly, and with reference solely to the 
interests of the country and the service you owe to the crown as 
Tepresenting the nation. You will act with a most strict honour 
to Granville ond Hartington, as I believe they will act to you. 
Ti, as T hope for and believe, no selfish ambition will come in to 
make mischief, the question will be determined in euch 9 manner 
as to content all honest men, and what is best for all will be done, 
1am often asked as to the future. I reply only so as to aay 
nothing to add to the evident difficulty of the situation, 
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Your Scotch expedition has been one of discovery and of con- 
quest. The tory press and partisans are evidently astonished at it. 
The government speakers have no new defence, and they want the 
past to be forgotten. Mr. Smith, first lord, I see, entirely rejoices 
in what has been done in South Africa, though ‘a few lives’ have 
been lost by it. This official life seems sorely to demoralisa some 
homely and decent people. I am fairly well so far during the 
winter, but I seem feeble when I compare myself with your 
activity and power... . We are to have meetings in Birmingham 
during January. 1 should prefer the quiet of obscurity to these 
meetings. I hope Mrs. Gladstone and your daughter have enjoyed 
their Scotch trip and are well after it. 


Five days later came Lord Wolverton’s report of the state 
of feeling on these delicate topics in high places in London, 
He had seen Lord Granville on the evening of the 16th :— 

To most affectionate inquiries as to your health and powers, 
gave a most satisfactory account, and the conversation then went 
to the question as to the effect which your recent triumphant pro- 
gress in Midlothian and the North had produced upon your mind. 
I frankdy said that you hed in my opinion not anticipated auch 
a marked expression of public feeling, and that it had doubtless 
tended to lead your mind to the consideration of the position of 
the party, and to the fect that public opinion might call upon you 
to an extent which no one could have looked for. I then (with 
anxiety to convey what I know to be your desire) most earnestly 
impressed upon Lord Granville that you had upon every occasion 
when the subject was alluded to, prefaced all you had to say 
with the strongest expressions of loyalty fo Hartington and him- 
seli. That I felt convinced that nothing would induce you to 
encourage, or to even listen to, any attemnt which others might 
make to disturb the existing state of things as to the leadership, 
unless the wish was very clearly expressed to you by Hartington 
and himself, and you would demand full proof that their interests 
and that of the party strongly pointed to the reconsideration of 
your own position. I need hardly say that, though I felt it my 
duty to take care that I did not understate your feelings, it was 
not necessary to reassure Granville upon that point. 

‘The conversation then went to the state of the party and ite 
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BOOK present position. | learnt that a private meeting had been held at 


VIL. 


—,-— Devonshire House in the moming. I believe Hartington, Gran- 


1879. 


ville, Cardwell, Adam, and Harcourt were present. My impression 
ie that the advice Adam gave as to the elections, was that ‘union 
in the party at this moment would not be promoted by o chango 
of frout.’ Ido not mean to say that the question of leadership 
was actually descussed, but 1 suspect the conversation turned some- 
what upon the point which you place ‘/hird’ in your letter to 
Bright. To sum it all up, I do not think you will at present be 
troubled by any application to you from Granville and Hartington. 


The third point in the letter to Mr. Bright was the ques- 
tion whether liberal government under Mr. Gladstone 
would not be exposed to a special degree of hostility, due to 
the peculiar antagonism that his personality excited. In 
a later letter (December 20), Wolverton tells Mr. Gladstone 
that in the conversation of the 16th, ‘Lord Granville raised 
the point you made your third in your note to Bright, and 
that ho did converse upon at some length, evidently having 
real fears that many of our weak-kneed ones would feel some 
alarm if Hartington went from the front now, and that the 
tories would intensify this to the uttermost. I think this 
was all.’ Another sentence indicates Lord Wolverton’s own 
view :— 

Lord Granville ig not sanguine as to the future. As you know, 
he is always inclined to ‘temporisc’; this is his line now, and he 
is perhaps right. You know my fear was that without your name 
in front, the hattlo at the election would be fought at a great 
disadvantage. But I see tho immense difficulty of a change of 
front now, even if thoy desired it and you consented to it. This 
you also feel, I kriow. 


To all this Mr. Gladstone replied to Wolverton as 
follows :— 


Hawarden, December 18, 1879-—I thank you much for your 


1 Lord Setborno (Memorial 471) all events, apuinet any sch step, 
says that Lord Granville to Lord Granville’s own view was that 
him (Dee. 21), that Lord Hartmgton the question, like many other ques: 
at this meeting wished to insist upon thous, woutd have to be solved ambw- 
Mr. Gladstone resamng the lead, but lando 

‘that the rest were, for the present at 
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letter. What you report yourself to have said is quite satisfactory cmap. 
tome. If Granville said more than you had mentioned, anything eee 
that fell from him would be acceptable to me. When I saw your 2-70 
envelope, I felt a dread lest the contents should be more sub- 
stantive ; a relief came on reading them. But these communica. 
tions are useful, as they give distinctness to ideas, and through 
ideas to intentions, I may state mine as follows :—1. My ears are 
shat against all the world, except it were Granville and Harting- 
ton, 2, And even to them unless they spoke together, and in 
clear and decisive language. 3. They are the judges whether to 
speak, as well as when to speak. Bunt ag an individual, I am of 
opinion that there is not a case for their speaking now. 4. Were 
they to speak now, and as I have defined above, I should then say 
Jet us have nothing more than a formula, and let the substance of 
it be that by the uature of things no man in my position could 
make beforehand an absolute renunciation, and that the leadership 
in the next parliament must, like everything else, be considered in 
connection with what may appear at the dissolution to be the 
sense of the country, but that my action individually has been 
and will continue to be that of a follower of Lord Granville and 
Lord Hartington. One thing I would ask of you as a fast friend. 
Tt you think that in anything I fall short by omission or com- 
mission of perfect loyalty as a momber of the party, I beg you 
to tell me, 
n 

As usual with him, these grave political preoccupations 
were not engrossing, but only a part of the day’s task. He 
carried on a pretty profuse correspondence, he worked hard 
on his favourite diversion of arranging books and papers, he 
gave much thought and time to estate matters with his eldest 
son, with him too he felled now 2 chestnut, now a sycamore; 
he corrected the proofs of his speeches and wrote an article 
for Mr. Knowles; he read books and articles about Eleusis, 
and the Hebrew migration from Egypt, and the Olympian 
system, and Newman on the Eirenicon, and Westcott on 
8t. John, and somebody else upon St, Thomas Aquinas. For 
two or three days he was partially disabled by ‘a low face- 
ache: the reaction after heavy pressure, under which 
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BOOK I received from the merey of God such remarkable support. 

Tin the middle of January alarming accounts came from his 

1880. sister Helen, who lay dying at Cologne, Thither he sped 

with his eldest brother and his sister-in-law. They found 

life fast ebbing, and four days after their arrival the end 

came, in the midst of pious exercises and affectionate care, 

They wore satisfied that she had been ‘ freely restored to the 

unity of spirit and the bond of peace,’ and had died not in 

the actual Roman communion. A few days after his return 

home he records: ‘ Wrote a long memorandum of the evidence 

1m regard to dear Helen's religious profession.’ The remains 

they bore to Fasque, and by the end of the month he was 

again at Hawarden, once more at work with his eldest son 

upon the ‘accumulated disorder,’ and the rest of the round of 

his familiar employments. Among other things he read 

Cowper's Task—'‘the fifth book very noble in its moral 

strain’; and anocher entry will interest many,— Feb. 15, 

—Read the biography of noble Dora Pattison, How by 

reflex action it stings. ... Yet even to her (like Bishop 

Butler), doath was terrible’ ‘He was haunted,’ he writes, 

“with recollections of Sister Dora’ Then after » Sunday 

passed in church exercises, and ‘skimming many theological 

books,’ on February 23 he ‘left Hawarden with a heavy 
heart’ 

Ho quickly found himself in the London whirlpool, 
attending conclaves of his political friends, dining out, seeing 
Irving in the Merchant of Venice (‘his beat, I think’), 
speaking once or twice in the House, and twice at London 
meetings in St, Pancras and Marylebone, where the popular 
enthusiasm rade even his most hardened critica begin 
to suspect that the tide had really turned since the days 
when the Londoners mobbed him in the street and broke 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE FALL OF LORD BEACONSFIELD 
(1880) 

In causa fail oxivis Leet mse disertum, 

Et minimao vires frangero quasss valent; 
Mubruere eat arces ot stantia moenia virtue. 

—Ov. Frist, is x4 21. 
Inan easy case suy man can plead, and aguinst shattered walls the 


pumest strength prevails ; “tis the overthrow of standing toweis 
and frowning ramparts that tests manhood. 


Ar last one day (March 8) when Mr. Gladstone was ‘writing GHAP, 
a little on Homer, he heard the fated news that the Vid 
dissolution was announced, Lord Beaconsfield published <x. 71. 
the famous letter to the lord lieutenant of Ireland, and in 
deep accents and sonorous sentences endeavoured to make 
home rule the issue of the election. Shrewd politicians, 
with time to reflect, found it not easy to divine why the 
government had chosen tho particular moment. It might 
‘be, as some supposed, that they thought the opposition had 
lately got into bad odour with the country by coquetting 
with home rulers, as shown by the elections at Liverpool, 
and Southwark. But, in fact, little importance was to be 
attached to these two defeats of the opposition, for Liver- 
pool had always been conservative, and Southwark was 
thoroughly disorganized by liberal divisions. ‘The general 
opinion seems to be, says Speaker Brand (Mar. 15), ‘that 
the opposition may gain slightly at the general election, but 
not to an extent to break down altogether the conservative 
tajority.’ 

In what was in offect his election address, Lord Beacons- 
field warned the country that a danger, in its ultimate 

aa 
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results scarcely less disastrous than pestilence and famine, 


-distracted Ireland. A portion of its population was en- 


deavouring to sever the constitutional te that united it 
to Great Britain in that bond which was favourable to the 
powor and prosperity of both. ‘It is to be hoped,’ he went 
on, ‘that all men of light and leading will resist this 
destructive doctrine. The strength of this action depends 
on the unity of feeling which should pervade the United 
Kingdom and its widespread depondencies. The first duty 
of un English minister should be to consolidate that co- 
operation which renders irresistible the community educated, 
as our own, in an equal love of liberty and Jaw. And yet 
thore are some who challenge the expediency of the imperial 
character of this realm, Having attempted and failed to 
enfooble our colonies by their policy of decomposition, they 
may porhaps now recognise in the disintegration of the 
United Kingdom, a mode which will not only accomplish, 
but precipitate their purpose... Rarely in this century 
has there been an occasion more critical, The power of 
England and the poace of Europe will largely depend upon 
the verdict of the country. . . . Peace rests on the presence, 
not to say the ascendency of Engiand in the councils of 
Europo Even at this moment the doubt supposed to be 
inseparable from popular elections, if it does not diminish, 
certainly arrests her influence, and is a main reason for not 
delaying an appeal to the national voice.’ 

To this manifesto Mr. Gladstone, with his usual long pains 
in the drafting of such pieces, prepared his counterblast, 
He went with direct force to what Lord Beaconsfield had 
striven to mal. the centre of his appeal: 


Tn the olectioncerng address which the prime minister bas 
issued, an attempt is made to work upon your fears by dark 
allusions to the repeal of the umon and the abandonment of the 
colonies Gentlemen, those who endangered the union with 
Ireland were the party that maintained there an alien church, an 
unjust land law, and fratchises inferior to our own; and the true 
supporters of the union are those who firmly uphold the supreme 
authority of parlismont, but exercise that authority to bind the 
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three nations by the indissoluble tio of liberal and equal laws. As CHAP, 
to the colonies, liberal administrations set free their trade with 2 
all the world, gave them popular and responsible government, = n. 
undertook to defend Canada with the whole strength of the 

empire, and organized the great acheme for uniting the several 
settlements of British North America into one dominion, to which, 

when we quitted office in 1866, it only remained for our successors 

to ask the ready assent of parliament. It is by these measures 

that the colonies have been bound in affection to the empire, and 

the authors of them can afford to smile at baseless insinuations. 
Gentlemen, the true purpose of these terrifying insinuations is to 

hide from view the acts of the ministry, and their effect upon the 
character and condition of the country. 


To those ministerial misdeeds he proceeded to draw the 
attention of the electors, though he declared with throescore 
years and ten upon his head, how irksome he felt the task. 
‘At home, he said, ‘ the ministers have neglected legislation, 
aggravated the public distress by continual shocks to con- 
fidence which is the life of enterprise, augmented the public 
expenditure and taxation for purposes not merely unneces- 
sary but mischievous, and plunged the finances, which were 
handed over to them in a state of singular prosperity, into a 
series of deficits unexampled in modern times.’ After shoot- 
ing this heavy bolt he looked abroad. ‘Abroad they have 
strained, if they have not endangered, the prerogative by 
gross misuse, and have weakened the empire by needless 
wars, unprofitable extensions, and unwise engagements, and 
have dishonoured it in the eyes of Europe by filching the 
island of Cyprus from the Porte under a treaty clause 
distinctly concluded in violation of the treaty of Paris, 
which formed part of the international law of Christendom.’ 
As to the domestic legislation of the future, it was in the 
election address of the prime minister a perfect blank. It 
was true that in default of reform in this kingdom, the 
nation was promised the advantages of ‘presence, not to say 
agcendency’ in the councils of Europe. 


‘There is indeed, he said, an aseendency in European councils 
to which Great Britain might reasonably aspire, by steadily 
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BOOK sustsining the character of a Power no less just than strong; 
a tiated to Hearty and law, jodoun of pean, and tharlre 
16%. opposed to intrigue and aggrandizement, from whatever quarter 
they msy come, jealous of honour, and therefore averse to the 
clandestine engagements which have marked our two latest years. 
To atiain a moral and envied ascendency such as thus, is indood a 

noble ohject for any munieter or any empire. 


at 
Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Acton on March 14.— 

On Tuesday I am to set out for Midlothian and my Jast general 
election. My general elections have heen 1832, 1836, 1837, 1841, 
1847, 1852, 1857, 1859, 1865, 1868, 1874, and now 1880—what 5 
list’ I believe that among the official men of this century I am 
now besten only by Lord Palmerston in the length of my career in 
the House of Commons, A clear answer from the nation, a clear 
answer in the right sense, and a decisive accession of the liberal 
party to power without mo, this is what I hope and pray. I think 
that the oxperts and the party generally are pretty sanguine, 
None doubt that the government are to lose , a few doubt whether 
they will be weaker than liberals and home rulers; very many 
whether woaker than liberals alone. All agree that Scotland will 
do ite duty, 


On the morning of the 16th, Mr. Gladstone started, 
Hundreds of people grew to thousands long before bis train 
left King’s Cross, and all the way to Edinburgh he found the 
same vivid interest and acclamation on the east coast that 
had greeted him in Noveruber on the west, At Grantham 
the mayor and s crowd estimated by nimble statisticians at 
two thousand, awaited him at the station; at York the lord 
mayor and six thousand; at Newcastle-on-Tyne too many 
thousands to count, The little addresses made at these 
stopping-places were described as a sort of table of contents 
of the more elaborate speeches to be delivered in Midlothian 
itself. As he crossed the Tweed the fervour did not cool, 
and when at last he reached Edinburgh, he encountered 2 
seene almost as wonderful as that which had met him four 
months before. 
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Again he was the guest at Dalmeny, and again he renewed CHAP. 
his prodigious exertions amid a vehemence of admiration __—~ yoL 
and delight that became more intense as the days passed. eT. 
Here is an entry or two from the diary :— 

Travelled forty miles and delivered three speeches of forty-five 
or fifty minutes each, at Juniper Groen, Colinton, and Mid Calder. 
Enthusiasm unabated. . . . Corrected and despatched proofs of 
Relgon, Achaion and Semitic. Mor. 21, Palm Sunday.--Drove to 
Edinburgh cathedral; service 11-1}. Free St. George's in the 
afternoon, Walked out seven miles with Lord Rosebery. 22.—To 
Edinburgh (after working as usual on my papers) at 1.15. Short 
complimentary address at liberal club, Then to George Street 
and on to the city election committee; short spooch, Theu by 
train to Gilmerton ; spoke forty-five or fifty minutes; next after 
tes to Loanhead, and after more tea, spoke again for some time on 
Russian aggrandizement. Everywhere the greatest enthusiasm. 

‘Mi. C{owan] gave me interesting details about Magyar and 
Bohemian students. Back to Dalmeny at 7.20. 


Aud so day after day did panting time toil after him in 
vain. Many of us have known long spells of hard election- 
eering—-but not in one’s seventy-first year, with every single 
word as it fell into print on the morrow watched with the 
lynx eyes of party scrutiny, and sl] loaded with the heaviest 
personal responsibility. 

On March 24 the parliament was dissolved. On March 30 
the first elections took place, and the first pollings on the 
day following. From the early returns it was pretty evident 
that the liberals would have a majority. On the first day 
they made a net gain of fifteen seats in sixty-nine con- 
stituencies, By the end of the fourth day a total net 
gain of fifty seats was recorded. The ministerial majority 
was already gone, The county elections brought new sur- 
prises, and by the end of the second week the liberal gains 
were reckoned st ninety-nine. 

Mr. Gladstone’s fortnight of discourse ended on the 2nd of 
April ‘So,’ he records, ‘ends the second series of the 
speeches in which I have hammered with all my poor might 
at the fabric of the present tory power. April 8.—Cut down 
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a Spanish chestnut in Dalmeny Park by order. The day 


- was quiet, but my papers and letters and the incoming news 


made it busy. It seemed as if the arm of the Lord had bared 
itself for work that He has made His own, 4—A lull in 
election news, but the reflections on what has passed are 
overpowering.” Here are his closing words, and they are not 
without historic import — 


The great trial, gentlemen, proceeds. You have great forces 
arrayed ngainst you. I say ‘You’; if you will permit me to 
identify myself with you, I will say, We have great forces arrayed 
against us, and apparently we cannot make our appeal to the 
aristocracy, excepting that which must never be forgotten, the 
distinguished and enlightened minority of that body of able, 
energetic, patriotic, liberal-minded men, whose feelings are with 
thoso of the people, and who decorate and dignify their rank by 
their strong sympathy with the entiro community. Wyth that 
exception, in all the classes of which I speak, I am sorry to say we 
cannut reckon upon what is called the landed interest, we cannot 
reckon upon the clergy of the estabhshed church either in Eng- 
land or in Scotland, subject again and always in each case to the 
most noble exceptions—exceptions, I trust, likely to enlarge and 
multiply from day to day. On none of these can we place our 
trust. We cannot reckon on the wealth of the country, nor upon 
the rank of the country, nor upon the influence which rank and 
wealth usually bring. In the main these powers are against us, 
for wherever there is a close corporation, wherever there 1s a spirit 
of organized monopoly, wherever there is a narrow and sectional 
interest apart from that of the country, and desiring to be set up 
above the interest of the public, there, gentlemen, we, the liberal 
party, have no friendship and no tolerance to expect. Above all 
these, and behind all these, there is comething greater than these— 
there is the nation itself. This great trial is now proceeding before 
the nation. The nation is a power hard to rouse, but when roused, 
harder still and more hopeless to resist. . . . I figure to myself those 
who have constituted the majority of the late House of Commons as 
the persons arraigned, and the constituencies of the country as those 
who are called together in the solemn order of the constitution to 
hear the evidence, and to pronounce the verdict. That evidence hae 
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‘Deen pretty largely given. That verdict we await, We have none CHAP. 
of the forms of a judicial trial. There are no peers in Weetminster _____ 
Hall, there are no judges on the woolssck ; but if we concentrate 2% 7 
our minds upon the truth of the case as apart from its mere 
exterior, it is a grander and a more august spectacle than was ever 
exhibited either in Westminster Hall or in the House of Lords. 
For a nation, called to undertake a great and responsible duty,— 
a duty which is to tell, as we are informed from high authority, on 
the peaco of Europe and on the destinies of England,—has found 
its interests mismanaged, its honour tarnished, and its strength 
burdened and weakened hy needless, mischievous, unauthorised, 
and unprofitable engagements, and it has resolved that this state 
of things shall cease, and that right and justice shall be done.’ 

Mr. Gladstone was already member for Leeds. So far back 
as the March of 1878 Sir James Kitson had written to ask 
him to become a candidate for the great city of the West 
Riding, but Mr. Gladstone declined the proposal, Then a 
deputation came to him in Harley Street, and he made them 
a speech on the Eastern question, but avoided any reference 
to the subject which they had come to handle. The stout 
Yorkshiremen were not to be baffled, and Mr. Gladstone, 
nominated without action of his own, was now returned by 
the unprecedented vote of 24,6227 He was right in calling 
the Leeds election ‘one of the most conspicuous and im- 
posing victories ever won for the liberal cause.’* Still public 
interest was concentrated upon Midlothian, and the might 
with which he prevailed over men’s minds there, was ad- 
taitted by his foos to be the most impressive tribute ever paid 
to political man and his vast powers as orator and popular 
leader. In Midlothian the crusade had been opened, and 

+ in Midlothian its triumph was sealed. 

The poll was declared in Edinburgh soon after seven on 
the evening of April 5, and a few minutes later the result, 
amid every demonstration of extravagant delight from the 
triumphant multitude as they rushed away from the court- 
epee ee ee eee 

2 The other candidates stood :— 


elected, 
Barvan (L.}, 23,674; Jackson {C.), ? Letter to electors of Leeds, 
18,331; Wheelhouse(C.), 11,965. As April 7, 1880. 
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house, was made known to Mr. Gladstone at a house in 
‘George Street taken by Lord Rosebery for the occasion. 
A couple of candles were brought from the dining-table 
and held on each side of him, so that his face might be 
seen, as from the balcony he spoke a fow words of thanks. 
‘Drove into Edinburgh about four, Mr. Gladstone records, 
‘At 7.20 Mr. Reid brought the figures of the poll—Glad- 
stone, 1579; Dalkeith, 1368; quite satisfactory. Soon after, 
15,000 people being gathered in George Street, I spoke 
very shortly from the windows, and Rosebery followed, 
excellently well. Home about 10. Wonderful and nothing 
less has been the disposing guiding hand of God in all this 
matter’ The majority was not of great dimensions, but it 
was adequate and sufficient, and the victory was celebrated 
half through the night with bonfires, illuminations, fireworks, 
and all the other fashions of signifying public joy, through- 
out Scotland and the north of England. The astrologers, 
meteorologists, and prognosticators of Pall Mall and Fleet 
Street felt that for once at least they had not rightly 
plumbed the depths of the democratic seas, 

Lord Beaconsfield was staying alone at that time in the 
historic halls of Hatfield, their master being then abroad. 
There, hour by hour and day after day, news of the long 
train of disasters reached him. From ove in confidential 
relations with him, and who saw much of him at this 
moment, I have heard that the failen minister, who had 
counted on a very different result, now faced the ruin of his 
government, the end of his career, and the overwhelming 
triumph of his antagonist, with an unclouded serenity and 
a greatness of ntind, worthy of a man who had known high 
fortunes and filled to the full the measure of his gifts and 
his ambitions. 

ur 

Some writers complained that the language of Midlothian 
was as solemn as if the verdict of the country were about 
to settle the issues of the battle of Armageddon. It was 
not exactly the battle of Armageddon, but the election of 


ware ton falling of thie balcony Js now a sacred relic in the bends of 
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1880 was, at any rate, one of the most remarkable in party 
history. For one thing, activity was unprecedented, and. 
Mr. Gladstone's fiery spirit seemed to have spread over the 
country. A list prepared by the liberal whips, and preserved 
by Mr. Gladstone, describes the new parliament as com- 
posed of 347 liberals, 240 conservatives, and 65 nationalists, 
Looking at the divisions of the three kingdoms, we find 
England and Wales contributing 282 liberals against 207 
tories; Scotland, 52 liberals against 8 tories; and Ireland, 
18 liberals against 25 tories. The Irish nationalists were 
of two shades: 35 followers of Mr. Parnell, 26 moderate 
home rulers who followed Mr. Shaw, and 4 dubious. In 
England and Wales therefore the liberal majority was 75, 
and in Scotland it was 44. Turning to electoral aspects 
with special social significance, we note that of the county 
constituencies 63 sent liberal members as against 124 tories. 
In tne metropolis, as a whole, the government gained one 
seat and lost four, with the result thet London was repre- 
sented in the new parliament by 8 tories and 14 liberals. 
One victory of real importance was won by the government, 
for they beat the liberal by two to one in the City of London, 
the heart and centre of many of those powerful influences 
that Mr. Gladstone had described in his last speech in the 
Midlothian election as determined foes from whom the 
liberal party had no tolerance to expect, ‘The tory party,’ 
Mr. Gladstone noted, ‘has never had a majority on any one 
of its own four dissolutions—1852, 1859, 1868, 1880’ 


Mr, Gladstone to Lord Rosebery, 


Hawarden, April 10, 1880.—. . . I should like to write about 
these marvellous events, but how can I? The romance of polities 
which befel my old age in Scotland, has spread over the whole 
land. You remember perhaps my series of fractions, comparing 
daily the net gains with the gross returns. The first day began 
with 1/13 or thereaboute. It had got to 1/10 or 1/9 when we left 
you. It is now 1/6. How idle to talk about the caprice of house 
hold suffrage ; the counties have given quite as remarkable results 
asthe boroughs. I was stunned at the end of the first night; and 
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I am still out of breath from the endeavour to keep up with the 
rapidity of events. I suppose the conservative Scotch will fill the 
first class compartment, or nearly so, but no more. Wales, I beg 
you to observe, has not (as I think) been behind Seotland in her 
achievements, Most of the wretched percentage of compensation 
on ‘tory gains’ on the general list is wretched in quality as well 
as quantity, and conmats of the dtsirid places. To scarcely one of 
these gains can they point with any keen satisfaction. As to 
Midlothian the moral effect, before and after, has I think surpassed 
all our hopes. The feeling until it was over (since which there 
has justly been a centring of thought on E. Lancashire) was 80 
fastened on it, that it was almost hike one of the occasions of old 
when the issue of battle was referred to single combat. The great 
merit of it I apprehend lay in the original conception, which I 
tuke to have been yours, and to overshadow even your operations 
towards the direct production of the result. But one thing it 
cannot overshadow in my mind ; tho sense of the inexpresmble aid 
and comfort derived day by day from your considerate ever- 
watchful care and tact. [Latia not to lw ulentyfied]. Let me apply 
these same words (calhng on you for translation af needful) to 
Lady Rosebery. I should feel profoundly ashamed of the burdens 
we brought you, had I not seen how truly they were borne in the 
spirit, which alone makos all burdens light. It is a very pleasant 
subject of reflection to me that the riveting effect of companionship 
in a struggle like this, does not pass away with the struggle iteelf 
but abides. 

Our stratagem for a quiet exit was on the whole successful, 
At Carlisle there was perfect quiet. At most of the few places 
where the train stopped there were a score or two of people and 
no more. At Hawarden, arriving between 9 and 10 A.m., we 
cheated the triumphal preparations; but made amends by carry- 
ing them over to Herbert the following day. We now become 
eager for the East Worcestershire election and are sanguine about 
my son's return. At Warrington we got over the three hours 
wonderfully, and succeeded ih sleeping, though not exactly padBaxiss 
xaraxelyevos through a succession of the most violent and un- 
earthly noises, banging, crashing, roaring, squealing, that a railway 
station traversed by innumerable goods’ trains can supply. . . . 
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I will not trouble you with more words of thanke, I feel them 
80 poor and idle. 


Two days later Mr. Gladstone wrote to the Duke of 
Argyll:— 


Apml 12, 1880.—All our heads are still in a whirl from the 
groat events of the last fortnight, which have given joy, I am 
convinced, to the large majority of the civilized world. The 
downfall of Beaconsfieldiam is like the vanishing of some vast 
magnificent castle in an Italian romance. It is too hig, however, 
to be all taken in at once. Meantime, while I inwardly rejoice, 
Iam against all outward signe, beyond such as are purely local, 
of exultation, for they are not chivalrous, and they would tend 
to barbarise political warfare. We may be well content to thank 
God in silence. But the outlook is tremendous! The gradual 
‘unravelling of the tangled knots of the foreign and Indian policy 
will indeed be a task for skilled and strong hands, if they can be 
found ; and these can hardly be found such as the case requires. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE SECOND MINISTRY 


(4880) 


‘Twann 15 indeed one great and critical not, the responubility for 
which falls momentarily or provisionally on the Sovereign ; it is 
the duaminsal of an existing Minstry, and the appointment of a new 
one, This act is wenally performed with the aid drawn from 
authentic manifestations of public opmion, mostly such as aro 
obtained through the votes or conduct of the Hous of Commons — 
Guanstons. 

Tae day after the declaration of the poll in Midlothian, Mr, 

Gladstone and his wife and daughter quitted Dalmeny, and 

made their way homewards, as we have just seen. 

April 6.—A heavy day with post, incessant telegrams, aud pre- 
parations- for departure. We drove, however, to Linlithgow, saw 
the beautiful church and fine old castle, and I made a short non- 
polemical speech to the people. . . . Careful concealment of the 
plans of departure until well on in the evening. Left this most 
hospitable of all houses at 8.30, and got into the 9.25, eacaping by 
secrecy all demonstration except from some 200 who seemed to 
gather on the instant. Travelled all night, and had time to 
ruminate on the great hand of God, so evidently displayed. 

April, Wed.—Atter three hours of successful sleep amid fright- 
ful unearthly noises at Warrington, we went off to Chester and 
Hawarden, saluted enthusiastically, but escaping all crowds, . . . 
Set to work at once on a mass of letters and papers... . The day 
occupied with papers, letters, and telegrams, and reading my Vatican 
tracts... . The triumph grows und grows ; to God be the praise. 

April 9,—Lettora passed 100. April 10, Sat.—Chureh, 8} 4.0, 
Wrote to . . . Postal arrivals, 140; terrible! Wolverton 
arrived to dinner, and I spent the evening in full conversation 
with him. He threatens a request from Granville and Hartington, 
Again, I am svanned, but God will provide. 
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Apri 11, Sun—Chureh, 84 4.3, Holy Communion; 11 Am. CHA 

‘Wrote ete. Read Gospel for the 19th Century. Examined liturgical | 
books. Further conversation with Wolverton on tha London @*-" 
reception, on Leeds, and on the great matter of all. April 12.— 
Wolverton went off in the morning, and is to see Granville and 
Hartington today. Read Brugsch’'s Hist. Egypt. Guy Mannering. 
Wrote some memoranda of names applicable to this occasion, Hard 
day. But all are pretty hard in this my ‘retirement’ April 13.— 
Bogan tentatively an anonymous letter on the Conservative Collapse, 
really drawn forth by the letter of Lord Bath... Read Guy 
Mannering and that most heavenly man, George Herbert. ... April 
16.—Mr. Bright came over from Llandudno, and we spent nearly 
all the time in conversing on the situation. He is most kind and 
satisfactory. Apr 17.—Finished my letter and revision of it, 
Cut down s sycamore with W. H. G. April 18, Sun—Holy 
Communion, 8 4.4. ; morning service and evening. Wrote to 
[17 letters]. Read Divine Peracity or Divine Justsce, Caird on the 
Philosophy of Religion, Apri 19.—A reluctant good-bye before 1. 
London at 6.30, A secret journey, but people gathered at Chester 
station and Euston, I vaguely feel that this journey is » plunge 
out of an atmosphere of peace into an element of disturbance, 
May Ho who has of late so wonderfully guided, guide me still 
in the critical days about to come. Apri 20.—This blank day 
is, I think, probably due to the Queen’s hesitation or reluctance, 
which the ministers have to find means of foovering}, 





One joyous clement in these days at Hawarden was the 
arrival first of the youngest son of the house, then of the 
oldest, the latter of them having won a seat in Worcester- 
shire, and the former having failed in Middlesex, after a 
display of qualities that delighted his family and friends 
much more than mere victory could have done. ‘About 
one, Mr. Gladstone marks on the Sth, ‘Herbert entered in 
triumph. We were there, and could not but be much 
moved.’ And on the 14th, ‘Willy made his triumphal 
entry at four, and delivered a very good speech, Neville 
Lyttelton, too, spoke well from the carriage.’ As Lord Acton 
wrote to Miss Gladstone about Middlesex, ‘The picture of 

1 Pubhshed anonymously in the Fortnightly Review, May 1880. 
vor. P 
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BOOK the young, untried son bursting into sudden popularity, and 
al ,turning men’s thoughts from the absorbing exploits of his 
1880. father, adds an affecting domestic feature to that great 
biography. That meeting at Hawarden, after such a revolu- 
tion and such a growth, is a thing I cannot think of without 
emotion.’ A little later, when Mr. Gladstone's option of 
Midlothian left the Leeds seat vacant, his son was elected 
without opposition to fill it, Mr, Gladstone’s letters on this 
operation, which had its delicacies, are an excellent example 
of his habits of careful and attentive judgment in handling 

even secondary affairs. 


It 


From the moment when it became clear that Lord Beacons- 
field would be swept out of office, it was just as clear to sen- 
sible men that only one successor was possible. It was Mr, 
Gladstone, as everybody knew and said, who had Jed and 
inspired tho assault. A cabinet without him would hold its 
councils without the most important of the influences on 
which it depended. If the majorities that carried the 
election could have heen consulted on the choice of a 
minister, nobody doubted upon whom with unanimity 
their choico would fall. Even those who most detested 
the result, even those who held that a load of anxiety 
would be lifted from the bosoms of many liberals of official 
rank if they were to hoar of Mr Gladstone's definite retire- 
ment from public life, still pronounced that it was Mr. 
Gladstone's majority, and that what the contributors to 
that majority intended to vote for was, above all else, his 
return to office and his supremacy in national affairs. If 
he would not lay down his power, such persons said, it 
was best for everybody that he should exercise it openly, 
regularly, and responsibly as head of the government? 
The vory fact that be had ceased to be the leader of the 
opposition five years before, was turned into an argument 
for his responsibility now ; for it was his individual freedom 
that had enabled him to put forth ail his strength, without 

+ Seo, for instance, Pall Moll Gaz. ous and relentless of Br, Gladstone's 

conducted critics, 


ette, Apnl 2 ond 22, 
by Mr, Greenwood, tis oost vigor 
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any of that management and reserve that would have been 
needed in one who was titular leader of a party, as well as 
real leader of the nation, The victory would have been 
shorn of half its glory if any other chief had been given 
to the party. In short, no minister, not Pitt in 1784, nor 
Grey in 1831, nor Peel ten years later, nor Palmerston in 
1855, was ever summoned by more direct and personal 
acclaim. Whatever liberty of choice the theory of our 
constitution assigned to the Queen, in practice this choice 
did not now exist. It was true that in the first of his 
Midlothian speeches Mr Gladstone had used these words, 
‘I hope the verdict of the country will give to Lord 
Granville and Lord Hartington the responsible charge of 
its affairs’? But events had wrought a surprise, and 
transformed the situation. 

Some, indeed, there were whom a vision of another kind 
possessed; a vision of the moral grandeur that would attend 
his retirement after putting Apollyon and his legions to 
flight, and planting his own hosts in triumph in the full 
measure of their predominance Some who loved him, might 
still regretfully cherish for him this heroic dream _Retire- 
ment might indeed have silenced evil tongues, it would 
have spared him the toils of many turbid and tempestuous 
years, But public life 1s no idyll Mr, Gladstone had put 
himself, by exertions designed for public objects, into a 
position from which retreat to private ease would have been 
neither unselfish nor honourable. Is it not on obvious 
test of true greatness in a statesman, that he shall hold 
popularity, credit, ascendency and power such as Mr 
Gladstone now commanded, as a treasure to be employed 
with regal profusion for the common good, not guarded 
in ® miser's strong-box? For this outlay of popularity 
the coming years were to provide Mr. Gladstone with 
occasions only too ample. 

If retreat was impossible, then ail the rest was inevitable. 
And it is easy to guess the course of his ruminations 
between his return from Midlothian and his arrival in 
Harley Street. Mr. Gladstone himself, looking back seven- 

1 November 25, 1879 
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BOOK teen years after, upon his refusal in 1880 to serve ina 


VIL 


~~ place below the first, wrote:—‘I conceive that I was plainly 


To Tight in declining it, for had I acted otherwise, I should 


have placed the facts of the case in conflict with its rights, 
and with the just expectations of the country. Besides, as 
the head of a five years’ ministry, and as still in full activity, 
J should have been strangely placed as the subordinate of 
one twenty years my junior, and comparatively little tested 
in public life.” 

As the diary records,on Monday, April 12, Lord Wolverton 
Jeft Hawarden, and was to sec the two liberal leaders the same 
day. He did so, and reported briefly to his chief at night:— 

I hope the Plimsoll matter’ is at an end. The clubs to- 
night think that Lord Beaconafield will meet parliament, and that 
when the time comes, if asked, he will advise that Hartington 
should be sent for. I do not helieve either. I have seen Lord 
Granville and Hartington ; both came here upon my arrival, and 
‘Adam with them, Lord Granville hopes you may he in London 
on Friday, 1 told him I thought you would be. He has gone to 
Walmer, and will come up on Friday. He has a good deal to 
think of in tho meantime as to ‘the position of the party.’ T need 
not sty more than this, as it embraces the whole question, which 
he now quite appreciates. . . . Nothing could be more cordial and 
kind than Granville and Hartington, but I hardly think till today 
they quite realised the position, which I confess seems to me as clear 
as the sun at noon. They will neither of them speak to any one 
till Friday, when Lord Granville hopes to see you. Adam is much 
pleased with yonr kind note to him. He has gone home till Friday. 
Ie is well to be anay just now, for the gossip and questioning is 
unbearable, 

Acknowledging this on the following day (April 13), Mr. 
Gladstone says to Lord Wolverton :— 

The claim, so to speak, of Granville and Hartington, or 


4 The Plimsoll matter was a move- made for the first time to establish 
ment to give Mr Gladstoue a public » practice of publ rejoicing in the 
tecoptiog on his arrnal in London. metropolis over the extantropho of 

i mmstration and a political 
aa inconsistent with his intention, party, and would wound relings 
exprensod at Edinburgh, to avoid all which ought to be respected aa wi 
demonstration, and alao because it as epared. 
would be regarded as an attempt 
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rather, I should say, of Granville with Hartington as against CHA 
me, or rather ag compared with me, is complete. My lebours 2% 


as an individual cannot set me up as a Pretender, More @*' 


over, if they should on surveying their position see ft te 
apply to me, there is only one form and ground of application, 
so far as I see, which could be seriously entertained by mo, 
namely, their conviction that on the ground of public policy, all 
things considored, it was best in the actual position of affairs that 
Tshould come out. It cannot be made a matter of ceremonial, as 
by gentlomen waiving a precedence, or a matter of jeeling, as by 
men of Ingh and delicate honour determined to throw their bias 
against themselves. They have no right to throw their bias against 
themselves—they have no right to look at anything but public 
policy ; and this I am sure will be their conviction. Nothing else 
can possibly absolve them from their presumptive obligation as 
standing at the head of the party which for the time represents 
the country. 


As a matter of fact, I find no evidence that the two leaders 
ever did oxpress a conviction that public policy required 
that he should stand forth as a pretender for the post of 
prime ininister. On the contrary, when Lord Wolverton 
says that they ‘did not quite realise the position’ on the 
12th, this can only mean that they hardly felt that convic- 
tion about the requirements of public policy, which Mr. 
Gladstone demanded as the foundation of his own decision. 


pity 


The last meeting of the outgoing cabinet was held on 
April 21. What next took place has been described by 
Mr. Gladstone himself in memoranda written during the 
days on which the events occurred 


Interview with Lord Hurtington. 


April 22 1880. At 7 p.m. Hartington came to seo me at 
‘Wolverton’s house and reported on his journey to Windsor. 

The Queen stood with her back to the window—which used not 
to be her custom. On the whole I gathered that her manner was 
tore or less embarrassed, but towards him not otherwise than 


BOOK 
VI. 
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gracious and confiding. She told him that she desired him to form 
an administratiun, and pressed upon him strongly his duty to 
assist ier as a responsible leader of the party now in a large 
majority. I could uot find that she expressed clearly her reason 
for appealing to him as @ responsible leader of the party, and yet 
going past the leader of the party, namely Granville, whom no one 
except himself has a title to displace. She however indicated to 
him her confidence in his moderation, the phrase under which he ia 
daily commended in the Daily Telegraph, at this moment I think, 
Boavonsfield’s personal organ and the recipient of his inspirations. 
By this moderation, the Queon intimated that Hartington was 
distinguished from Granville as well as from me. 

Hartington, in reply to her Majesty, made becoming acknow- 
Jedgments, and proceeded to say that he did not think a gov- 
ormment could be satisfactorily formed without me; he had not 
had any direct communication with me; but he had reason to 
Delicvo that I would not take any offico ar post in the government 
except that of first minister. « Under those circumstances he 
uclvised her Majesty to place the matter in my hands, The Quoon 
continued to urge upon him the obligations arising out of his 
position, and desirel him to ascertain whether he was right in his 
bolic that I would not act in a ministry unless as first minister, 
This, he said, is a question which I should not have put to you, 
excopt when desired hy the Queen. 

I said her Majesty was quite justified, 1 thought, in requiring 
positive information, and ho, therefore, in putting the question to 
me, Of my action he was already in substantial possession, as it 
had been read to him (he had told me) by Wolverton. Tam not 
asked, I said, for reasons, but only for Aye or No, and consequently 
Thave only to say that I adhere to my reply as you have already 
conveyed it to the Queen. 

In making such a reply, it was my duty to add that in case a 
government should be formed by him, or by Granville with him, 
whom the Queen seemed to me wrongty to have passed by—it was 
to Granville that I had resigned my trust, and he, Hartington, was 
subsequently clected by the party to the leadership in the House 
of Commons—my duty would be plain. Jt would be to give them 
all the support inymy power, both negatively, as by absence or 
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non-interference, and positively, Promises of this kind, I said, 
stood on slippery ground, and must always be understood with the 
limits which might be prescribed by conviction. I referred to the 
extreme caution, almost costiveness, of Peel’s replies to Lord 
Russell, when he was endeavouring to form a government in 
December 1845 for the purpose of carrying the repeal of the Corn 
Law. In this case, however, I felt a tolerable degree of confidence, 
because I was not aware of any substantive divergence of ideas 
between us, and I had observed with great satisfaction, when his 
address to North-East Lancashire came into my hands, after the 
writing but before the publication of mine to Midlothian, that they 
were in marked accordance as to opinions, if not as to form and 
tone, and I did not alter a word. In the case of the first Palmer- 
ston government I had certainly been thrown into rather sharp 
opposition after I quitted it, but this was mainly due to finance. 
Thad not approved of the finance of Sir George Lewis, highly as I 
estimated his judgment in general politics; and it was in some 
ways a relief to me, when we had become colleagues in the second 
Palmerston government, to find that he did not approve of mine. 
However, I could only make such a declaration as the nature of 
the case allowed. 

He received all this without comment, and said his conversation 
with her Majesty had ended as it began, each party adhering to 
the ground originally taken up. He had not altered his advice, 
but had come under her Majesty’s command to learn my in- 
tentions, which he was to make known to her Majesty returning to 
‘Windsor this day at one. 

He asked me what I thought of the doctrine of obligation so 
auch pressed upon him by the Queen. I said that in my opinion 
the case was clear enough. Her Majesty had not always acted on 
the rule of sending for the leader of the opposition, Palmerston 
was the known and recognised leader of the opposition in 1859, 
but the Queen sent for Granville, The leader, if sent for, was 
in my opinion bound either to serve lumself, or to point out 
some other course to her Majesty which he might deem to be 
more for the public advantage. And if that course should 
fail in consequence of the refusal of the person pointed out, the 
leader of the party could not leave her Majesty unprovided 
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BOOK with a government, but would be bound in loyalty to undertake 


pak aks, 
1880. 


the task. 

I did not indicate, nor did he ask, what I should do if sent for. 
He did not indicate, nor did I aak, what he should do if the Queen 
continued to press him to go on, in spite of his advice to her to 
move in another direction.— April 23, 1880. 

A barren controversy was afterwards raised on the 
question whether at this exciting moment Lord Hartington 
tried to form a government. What he did, according to 
the memorandum, was to advise the Queen to send for 
Mr. Gladstone, on the ground of his belief that Mr. Gladstone 
would join no government of which he was not the head. 
The Queen thon urged him to make sure of this, before she 
would acquiesce in his refusal to undertake the commission, 
The Quecn, as Mr. Gladstone says, had a right to require 
positive information, and Lord Hartington had a right, and 
it was even his duty, to procure this information for her, 
and to put the direct question to Mr, Gladstono, whether he 
would or would not act in an administration of which he 
was not the head. He went back to Windsor, not in the 
position of a statesman who has tried to form a government 
and failed, but in the position of one who had refused a 
task because he knew all along that failure was certain, and 
now brought proof positive that his refusal was right, 

‘What happened next was casy to foresee -— 


Interview with Lord Granville and Lord Hartington, 

April 98, 1880,—Soon after balf-past three to-day, Lord Gran- 
ville and Lord Hartington arrived from Windsor at my house, and 
signified to me the Queen's command that I should repair to 
Windsor, where she would sce me at half-past six. 

The puport of Lord Hartington’s conversation with me yester- 
day had been signified. ‘They had jointly advised thereupon that 
T should be sont for with a view to the formation of a government, 
and her Majesty desired Lord Granville would convey to me the 
message. I did not understand that there had been any lengthened 
andienee, or any reference to details. 

1 See an interesting letter from Viscount Esher, Times, Feb. 22, 1892. 
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Receiving this intimation, I read to them an extract from an 
article in the Daily News of yesterday, descriptive of their position . 
relatively to me, and of mine to them, and said that, letting drop 
the epithets, so I understood the matter. I presumed, therefore, 
that under the circumstances as they were established before their 
audience, they had unitedly advised the sovereign that it was most 
for the public advantage to send for me, To this they assented. 
I expressed, a little later, my sense of the high honour and 
patriotism with which they had acted ; said that I had endeavoured 
to fulfl my own duty, but was aware I might be subject to severe 
criticism for my resignation of the leadership five years ago, which 
Thad forced upon them ; but I did it believing in good faith that 
we were to have quiet times, and for the first years, 1875 and 
1876, and to the ond of the session I had acted in a manner con- 
formable to that resignation, and had only been driven from my 
corner by compulsion. They made no reply, but Granville had 
previously told me he was perfectly satisfied as to my communica 
tions with him. 

I at once asked whether I might reckon, as I hoped, on their 
co-operation in the government. Both assented. Granville 
agreed to take the foreign office, but modestly and not as of right, 
I proposed the India office as next, and as very near in weight, 
and perhaps the most difficult of all at this time, to Hartington, 
which he desired time to consider. I named Childers as the moat 
proper person for the war office, As I had to prepare for 
Windsor, our interview was not very long; and they agreed to 
come again after dinner. 

We spoke of the governor-generalship, at least I spoke to 
Granville who stayed a little after Hartington, and I said Goschen’s 
position as to the franchise would prevent his being in the cabinet 
now, but he should be in great employ. Granville had had the 
lead in the conversation; and said the Queen requested him to 
carry the message to me. 


LeWithout theirfullacquiescence— over a liberal administration, it will 
and indeed their earnest pressure— be because Lord Granville and Lord 
he could not even now take a step Hartington, with characteristic patri- 
which would seem to slight claims otism, have themselves been among 
which he has amply and generously the first to foel and the most 
peknowledged. . - - Ireither now of to urge Mr. Gledetone’s retura to the 
a few days later he accepts the task postto which he bas been eummoned.” 
of forming and the duty of presiding —Daily News, April 22. 
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BOOK Audience at Windsor. 

a Windsor Castle, April 23, 1880.—-At 6.50 I went to the Quesn, 

1680, who received mo with perfect courtesy, from which she never 
deviates. Her Majesty presumed I was in possession of the 
purport of her communications with Lord Granville and with Lord 
Hartington, and wished to know, as the administration of Lord 
Beaconsficld had been ‘turned ont,’ whether I was prepared to 
form a government. She thought she had acted constitutionally 
in sending for the recognised leaders of the party, and referring 
the matter to thom in the first instance. J said that if I might 
prosume to speak, nothing could in my views be more correct than 
her Majesty's view that the application should be so made (I did 
not refer to the case as between Lord Granville and Lord Harting- 
ton), and that it would have been an error to pass them by and 
refer tome. ‘They had stood, I said, botween me and the position 
of a candidate for office, and it was only their advising her Majesty 
to lay her commands upon me, which could warrant my thinking 
of it after all that had occurred. But since they had given this 
advice, it was not consistent with my duty to shrink from any 
responsibility which I had incurred, and I was aware that I had 
incurred a very great responsibility. I therefore humbly accepted 
her Majesty's commission. 

Her Majosty wished to know, in order that she might scquaint 
Lord Beaconsfield, whether I could undertake to form a govern- 
ment, or whether I only meant that I would make the attempt. 
T said I had obtained thy co-operation of Lord Granville and Lord 
Hartington, and that my knowledge and belief as to prevailing 
dispositions would, I think, warrant me in undertaking to form 
a government, it being her Majesty’s pleasure. I had ascertained 
tht Lord Granville would be willing to aocept tho foreign aioe ; 
and T had also to say that the same considerations which made it 
my duty to accept office, seemed also to make it my duty to 
submit myself to her Majesty’s pleasure for the office of chancellor 
of the exchequer together with that of first lord of the treasury. 

She asked if I had thought of any one for the war office, which 
was very important. The report of the Commission would show 
that Lord Cardwell’s aystem of short service had entirely broken 
down, and that a change must be made at any rate as regarded the 

. 
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non-commissioned officers, Lord Hartington had assured her that CHAP. 
no one waa committed to the system except Lord Cardwell, and he _ 
wad very unwell and hardly able to act. Lord Hartington knew 2 7! 
the war office, and she thought would make a good war 
minister. I said that it seemed to me in the present state of the 
country the first object was to provide for the difficulties of states- 
manship, and then to deal with those of administration, The 
greatest of all these difficulties, I thought, centred in the India 

office, and I was very much inclined to think Lord Hartington 

would be eminently qualified to deal with them, and would thereby 

take a place in the government suitable to his position and his 
probable futare. 

She asked, to whom, then, did I think of entrusting the war office ¥ 
[Resumed this afternoon, April 24.]! I said Mr. Childers occurred 
to me as an administrator of eminent capecity and conciliatory in 
his modes of action ; his mind would be open on the grave subjects 
treated by the Commission, which did not appear to me to be even 
for Lord Cardwell matters of committal, but simply of public 
policy to be determined by public advantage. She thought that 
Mr. Childers had not been popular at the admiralty, and that it 
was desirable the secretary for war should be liked by the army. 
I said that there was an occurrence towards the close of bis term 
which placed him in a difficult position, but relied on his care and 
discretion, (She did not press the point, but is evidently under 
strong professional biae,) 

She spoke of the chancellorship, and I named Lord Selborns, 

She referred to general action and hoped it would be concilia- 
tory. I said that every one who had served the crown for even a 
auch smaller term of years than I had the good or ill-fortune to 
reckon, would know well that an incoming government must recog- 
nise existing engagements, and must take up, irrespective of ite 
preferences, whatever was required by the character and honour of 
the country. I referred to the case of Scinde and Sir R. Peel's 
cabinet in 1843; which she recognised as if it had been recently 
before her. 

She said, ‘I must be frank with you, Mr. Gladstone, and must 

2 Up to this point the memoran- end of the audience and the time for 


dum is on Windsor notepaper, and the tram—a very charsctersstio in- 
taust have been written between the stance of hus slacrity. 
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BOOK fairly say that there have been some expressiona’—] think she said 
VL some little things, which had caused her concern or pain. I eaid 
3880. that her Majosty’s frankness, so well known, was a main ground 
of tho entire reliance of her ministers upon her. That I was con- 
scious of having incurred a great responsibility, and felt the 
difficulty which ariecs when great issues aro raised, and a man can 
only act and speuk upon the best lights he possesses, aware all the 
time that he may be in error, That I had undoubtedly used a 
mode of speech and language different in some degree from what I 
should have omployed, had I been the leader of a party or a 
candidate for office. Thon as regarded conciliation, in my opinion 
the occasion for what I had described had wholly passed away, and 
that so far as I was concerned, it was my hope that her Majesty 
would not find anything to disapprove in my gencral tone ; that 
my desire and effort would be to diminish her cares, in any case 
not to aggravate them ; that, however, considering my years, I 
could only look to a short term of active exertion and a personal 
retirement comparatively early. With regard to the freedom of 
language I hud admitted, she said with some good-natured archness, 
‘But you will have to boar the consequences,’ to which I entirely 
assented. Sho seemed to me, if I may so say, ‘natural under 
effort.’ All things considered, I was much pleased, I ended by 
kissing her Majesty's band. 
v 
The usual embarrassments in building a government 
filled unany days with unintermittent labour of a kind that 
like Peel Mr Gladstone found intensely harassing, though 
interesting. The duty of leaving out old colleagues can 
hardly have been other than painful, but Mr. Gladstone was 
a man of business, and he reckoned on a proper stoicism in 
the victims of public necessity. To one of them he wrote, 
‘While I am the oldest man of wy political generation, I 
have been brought by the seeming force of exceptional 
errcumstances to undertake a task requiring less of years 
and more of vigour than my accumulating store of the one 
and waning residue of the other, and I shall be a solecism 
in the government which I have undertaken to form. I do 
not feel able to ask you to resume the toils of office,’ ete., but 
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would like to name him the recipient for a signal mark of CHAP. 
honour. ‘I have not the least right to be disappointed 
when you select younger men for your colleagues’ the 4.7. 
cheerful man replied. Not all were so easily satisfied. ‘It 
is cruel to make a disqualification for others out of an in- 
firmity of my own,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote to the oldest of his 
comrades in the Peelite days, but—et cetera, et cetera, and he 
would be glad to offer his old ally the red riband of the Bath 
when one should be vacant. The peer to whom this letter 
with its dubious solatium was addressed, showed his chagrin 
by a reply of a single sentence: that he did not wish to 
Jeave the letter unanswered, lest it should seem to admit 
that he was in a state of health which he did not feel to 
be the case; the red riband was not even declined. Ono 
admirable man with intrepid naiveté proposed himself for 
the cabinet, but was not admitted ; another no less admirable 
was pressed to enter, but felt that he could be more useful 
as an independent member, and declined—an honourable 
transaction repeated by the same person on more than one 
occasion later, To one excellent member of his former 
cabinet, the prime minister proposed the chairmanship of 
committee, and it was with some tartness refused. Another 
equally excellent member of the old administration he 
endeavoured to plant out in the viceregal lodge at Dublin, 
without the cabinet, but in vain. To a third he proposed 
the Indian vice-royalty, and received an answer that left him 
‘stunned and out of breath’ As the hours passed and 
office after office was filled up, curiosity grew vivacious as to 
the fate appointed for the younger generation of radicals. 
The great posts had gone to patrician whigs, just as if 
Mr. Gladstone had been a Grey or a Russell. As we have 
seen, he had secured Lord Granville and Lord Hartington 
before he went to Windsor, and on the evening of his return, 
the first person to whom he applied was Lord Derby, one 
of the most sagacious men of his day, but a great terri- 
torial noble and a very recent convert. He declined office 
on the ground that if a man changes his party connection, 
he is bound to give proof that he wishes the change from no 
merely personal motive, and that he is not a gainer by it. 
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noo Mr. Bright hed joined, it was true, and Mr. Forster, but Bright 


1880, 


" ,the new radicals honoured and revered without any longer 
following, and with Forster they had quarrelied violently 
upon education, nor was the quarrel ever healed. One astute 
adviser, wall acquainted with the feeling and expectations of 
tho left wing, now discovered to his horror that Mr. Gladstone 
‘was not in the least alive to the importance of the leaders of 
tho radical section, and had never dreamed of them for his 
cabinet. His view seems to have been something of this 
kind, ‘You have been saved from whig triumph in the 
person of Lord Hartington ; now that you have got me to keep 
the balance, I must have a whig cabinet.’ He was, more- 
over, still addicted to what he called Peel's rule against 
admitting anybody straight into the cabinet without having 
held previous office. At last he sent for Sir Charles Dilke. 
To his extrome amazement Sir Charles refused to serve, un- 
Tess either himself or Mr, Chamberlain were in the cabinet ; 
the prime minister might make his choice between ther; 
then the other would accept a subordinate post. Mr. Glad- 
stone discoursed severely on this unprecedented enormity, 
and the case was adjourned. Mr. Bright was desired to in- 
terfere, but the pair remained inexorable. In the end the 
lot fell on Mr. Chamberlain, ‘Your political opinions, Mr. 
Gladstone wrote to him (April 27), ‘may on some points go 
rather beyond what I may call the goneral measure of the 
government, but I hope and believe that there can be no 
practical impediment on this score to your acceptance of my 
proposal.’ So Mr Chamberlain took office at the board of 
trade, where Mr. Gladstone himself had begun his effective 
career in administration nearly forty years before, and his 
confederate went as under-secretary to the foreign office, 
At that time the general feeling was that Sir Charles Ditke, 
Jong in parliament and a man of conspicuous mark within 
its walls, was rather badly used, and that Mr. Gladstone 
ought to have included both All this was the ominous 
prelude of a voyage that was to be made through many 
storms! 


1 The reader will find the hstof the later periods of its existence, an the 
members of the cabinet, now.and at Appendcx 
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One incident of these labours of construction may illus- 
trate Mr. Gladstone’s curious susceptibility in certain kinds. 
of personal contest. He proposed that Mr. Lowe should be 
made viscount, while the Queen thought that a barony 
would meet the claim. For once it broke the prime 
minister's sleep; he got up in the middle of the night and’ 
dashed offa letter to Windsor. The letter written, the minister 
Went to bed again, and was in an instant sound asleep, 

‘The new parliament,’ he told his old friend at school and 
college, Sir Francis Doyle (May 10), ‘will be tested by its 
acts, It will not draw its inspiration from me. No doubt 
it will make changes that will be denounced as revolu- 
tionary, and then recognised as innocent and even good, 
But I expect it to act in the main on well-tried and 
established lines, and do much for the people and little to 
disquiet my growing years, or even yours’ All fell 
out strangely otherwise, and disquiet marked his second 
administration from its beginning to its end. To lay all 
the blame on a prime minister or his cabinet for this, is 
like blaming the navigator for wild weather. In spite of 
storm and flood, great things were done; deep, notable, and 
abiding results ensued. The procedure of parliament under- 
went a profound revolution. So toodid our electoral system 
in all its aspects. Now lines of cleavage showed themselves 
in the divisions of political party. A not unimportant 
episode occurred in the chapter of religious toleration, Tho 
Trish peasant, after suffering centuries of oppression and 
tyrannic wrong, at last got the charter of his hberation. In 
a more distant region, as if to illustrate the power of events 
against the will of a statesman and the contemporary opinion 
of a nation, England for good or evil found herself planted 
in the valley of the Nile, and became a land-power on the 
Mediterranean. 
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OPENING DAYS OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT 


(1880) 
ILy a bien du factice dans Je classement polihque des hommes, 
_ Gurzor, 
There 19 plenty of what is purely artificial in the politica! clasaifica- 


tion of men. 


poox ON May 20 after eight-and-forty years of strenuous public 
TIL life, Mr. Gladstone met his twelfth parliament, and the 


1880. 


second in which ho had been chief minister of the crown, 
‘At 4.15, he records, ‘I went down to the House with 
Herbert. There was a great and fervent crowd in Palace 
Yard, and much feeling in the House. Jt almost over- 
powered me, as I thought by what deep and hidden agencies 
T havo been brought back into tho midst of the vortex 
of political action and contention. It has not been in my 
power during those last six months to have made notes, 
as I would have wished, of my own thoughts and obserya- 
tions from time to time; of the new access of strength 
which in some important respects has been administered 
to me in my old age; and of the remarkable manner in 
which Holy Seripture has been applied to me for admoni- 
tion and for comfort. Looking calmly on this course of 
experience, I do believe that the Almighty has employed 
me for His purposes in a manner larger or more special 
than before, and has strengthened me and led me on 
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accordingly, though I must not forget the admirable saying 
of Hooker, that even ministers of good things are like. 
torches, a light to others, waste and destruction to them- 
selves.” 

One who approached his task in such a spirit as this was 
at least impregnable to ordinary mortifications, and it was 
well; for before many days were over it became perceptible 
that the new parliament and the new majority would be no 
docile instrument of ministerial will, An acute chill followed 
the discovery that there was to be no recall of Frere or 
Layard. Very early in its history Speaker Brand, surveying 
his flock from the august altitude of the Chair with an acute, 
experienced, and friendly eye, made up his mind that the 
liberal party were ‘not only strong, but determined to have 
their own way in spite of Mr. Gladstone. He has a difficult 
team to drive’ Two men of striking character on the 
benches opposite quickly became formidable. Lord Randolph 
Churchill headed a little group of four tories, and Mr. 
Parnell a resolute band of five-and-thirty Irishmen, with 
momentous results both for ministers and for the House 
of Commons. 

No more capable set of ruling men were ever got togethor 
than the cabinet of 1880; no men who better represented 
the leading elements in the country, in all their variety 
and strength, The great possessors of land were there, and 
the heirs of Jong governing tradition were there; the in- 
dustrious and the sedate of the middle classes found their 
men seated at the council board, by the side of others whose 
keen-sighted ambition sought sources of power in the ranks 
of manual toil; the church saw one of the most ardent of 
her sons upon the woolsack, and the most illustrious of 
them in the highest place of all; the people of the chapel 
beheld with complacency the rising man of the future in 
one who publicly boasted an unbroken line of nonconformist 
descent. They were all men well trained in the habits of 
business, of large affairs, and in experience of English life; 
they were all in spite of difference of shade genuinely 
liberal; and they all professed a devoted loyalty to their 
chief. The incident of the resolutions on the eastern 

OL. 1 Q 
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BOOK question! was effaced from all memories, and men who in 

wa; those days had assured themselves that there was no return 

3880. from Elba, became faithful marshals of the conquering hero. 

Mediocrity in a long-lived cabinet in the earlier part of the 

century was the object of Disraeli’s keenest mockery. Still 

a slight ballast of mediocrity in a government steadies the 

ship and makes for unity—a truth, by the way, that 

Mr. Disraeli himself, in forming governments, sometimes 
conspicuously put in practice. 

In fact Mr. Gladstone found that the ministry of which he 
stood at the head was a coalition, and what was more, a 
coalition of that vexatious kind, where those whe happened 
not to agree sometimes seemed to be almost as well pleased 
with contention as with harmony. The two sections were 
not always divided by differences of class or station, for 
some of the peers in the cabinet often showed as bold 
liboralism as any of the commoners. This notwithstanding, 
it happened on more than one critical occasion, that all the 
pecrs plus Lord Hartington were on one side, and all the 
commoners on the other. Lord Hartington was in many 
respects the lineal successor of Palmerston in his coolness on 
parliamentary reform, in his inclination to stand in the old 
ways, in his extreme suspicion of what savoured of senti- 
ment or idealism or high-flown profession. But he was a 
Palmerston who respected Mr. Gladstone, and desired to 
work faithfully under him, instead of being a Palmerston 
who always intended to keep the upper hand of him, Con- 
fronting Lord Hartington was Mr. Chamberlain, eager, 
intrepid, self-reliant, alert, daring, with notions about pro- 
perty, taxation, land, schools, popular rights, that he 
expressed with a plainness and pungency of speech that 
had never been heard from a privy councillor and cabinet 
minister before, that exasperated opponents, startled the 
whigs, and brought him hosts of adherents among radicals 
out of doors, It was at a very early stage in the existence 
of the government, that this important man said to an ally 
in the cabinet,‘I don't see how we are to get on, if Mr. 
Gladstone goes. And here was the key to many leading 

1 Above, pp. 171-6. 
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incidents, both during the life of this administration and for CHAP. 

the eventful year in Mr. Gladstone's career that followed —1_ 

its demise. ey 
The Duke of Argyll, who resigned very early, wrote to 

Mr, Gladstone after the government was overthrown (Dec. 

18, 1885), urging him in effect to side definitely with the 

whigs against the radicals :— 


From the moment our government was fairly under way, I 
saw and felt that speeches ouside were allowed to affect opinion, 
and politically to commit the cabinet in a direction which was not 
determined by you deliberately, or by the government as a whole, 
‘but by the audacity ... of our new associates. Month by month 
T became more and more uncomfortable, feeling that there was no 
paramount direction—nothing but slip and slide, what the Scotch 
call ‘slithering.’ The outside world, knowing your great gifts 
and powers, assume that you are dictator in your own cabinet. 
And in one sense you are so, that is to say, that when you choose 
to put your foot down, others will give way. But your amiability 
to colleagues, your even extreme gentleness towards them, whilst 
it has always endeared you to them personally, has enabled men 
playing their own game ... to take out of your hands the 
formation of opinion, 


On a connected aspect of the same thing, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote to Lord Rosebery (Sept. 16, 1880) ;— 


. « All this is too long to bore people with—and yet it is not 
80 long, nor so interesting, as one at least of the subjects which 
we just touched in conversation at Mentmore; the future of 
politics, and the food they offer to the mind. What is outside 
parliament seems to me to be fast mounting, nay to have already 
mounted, to an importance much exceeding what ia inside, Parlia- 
ment deals with laws, and branches of the social tree, not with the 
root. I always admired Mrs. Grote’s saying that politics and 
theology were the only two really great subjects ; it was wonderful 
considering the atmosphere in which she had lived. I do not 
doubt which of the two she would have put in the first place ; and 
to theology I have no doubt she would have given a wide sense, 
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BOOK as including everything that touches the relation between the seen 


VIIT 
“ye80, 


and the unseen. 


‘What is curious to note is that, though Mr. Gladstone in 
making his cabinet had thrown the main weight sgainst 
the radicals, yet when they got to work, it was with them he 
found himself more often than not in energetic agreement, 
Tn common talk and in partisan speeches, the prime 
minister was regarded as dictatorial and imperious. The 
complaint of some at least among his colleagues in the 
cabinet of 1880 was rather that he was not imperious 
enough, Almost from the first he too frequently allowed 
himself to bo over-ruled ; often in secondary matters, it is 
true, but sometimes also in matters on the uncertain frontier 
between secondary and primary. Then he adopted a prac- 
tice of taking votes and counting numbers, of which more 
than one old hand complained as an innovation, Lord 
Granville said to him in 1886, ‘I think you too often counted 
noses in your last cabinet.’ 

What Mr. Gladstone described as the severest fight that 
he had ever known in any cabinet occurred in 1883, upon 
the removal of the Duke of Wellington's statue from Hyde 
Park Corner. A vote took place, and threo times over he 
took down the names. He was against removal, but was 
unable to have his own way over the majority, Members of 
the government thought themselves curiously freo to walk 
out froin divisions. On a Transvaal division two members 
of tho cabinct abstained, and so did two other ministers out 
of the cabinet. In other cases, the same thing happened, 
not only breaking discipline, but breeding much trouble with 
the Queen Thon on unusual number of men of ability 
and of a degree of self-osteem not below their ability, had 
been left out of the inner circle, and they and their 
backers were somotimes apt to bring their pretensions 
rather fretfully forward. These were the things that to 
Mr. Gladstone's temperament proved more harassing than 
graver concerns, 

1 
All through the, first two months of its business, the 
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House showed signs of independence that almost broke the cuAP. 
spirit of the ministerial whips. A bill about hares and. ~ '-- 
rabbits produced lively excitement, ministerialists moved 
amendments upon the measure of their own leaders, and 
the minister in charge boldly taxed the mutineers with 
insincerity, A motion for local option was carried by 229 to 
208, both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington in the minority. 
On a motion about clerical restrictions, only » strong and 
conciliatory appeal from the prime minister averted defeat, 
A more remarkable demo..stration soon followed. The 
Prince Imperial, unfortunate son of unfortunate sire, who 
had undergone his famous baptism of fire in the first 
reverses among the Vosges in the Franco-German war of 
1870, was killed in our war in Zululand. Parliament was 
asked to sanction a vote of money for a memorial of him in 
the Abbey. A radical member brought forward a motion 
against it. Both Mr. Gladstone and Sir Stafford Northcote 
resisted him, yet by a considerable majority the radical 
carried his point. The feeling was so strong among the 
ministerialists, that notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s earnest, 
exhortation, they voted almost to a man against him, and 
he only carried into the lobby ten official votes on the 
treasury bench. 

The great caso in which the government were taken 10 
have missed the import of the election was the failure to 
recall Sir Bartle Frere from South Africa, Of this I shall 
have enough to say by and by. Meanwhile it gave an 
undoubted shock to the confidence of the party, and their 
energetic remonstrance on this head strained Mr. Gladstone's 
authority to the uttermost. The Queen complained of the 
tendency of the House of Commons to trench upon the 
business of the executive. Mr. Gladstone said in reply 
generally, that no doubt within the half century ‘there 
had beon considerable invasion by the House of Commons 
of the province assigned by the constitution to theexecutive,’ 
but he perceived no increase in recent times or in the 


present House. Then he proceeded (June 8, 1880) :— 


» Your Majesty may possibly have in view the pressure which 
has been exercised on the present government in the ease of Sir 
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BOOK BartleFrere. But apart from the fact that this pressure representa 


VI. 
—_— 


1880. 


a feeling which extends far beyond the walls of parliament, your 
Majesty may probably remember that, in the early part of 1835, 
the House of Commons addressed the crown against the appoint- 
ment of Lord Londonderry to be ambassador at St, Petersburg, on 
account, if Mr. Gladstone remembers nightly, of a general ante- 
ecdent disapproval. This was an exercise of power going far 
beyond what has happened now; nor does it seem easy in. 
principle to place the conduct of Sir B. Frere beyond that general 
right of challenge and censure wusch is unquestionably within the 
function of parliament and especially of the House of Commons, 


In the field where mastery had never failed him, Mr. Glad- 
stone achieved an early success, and he lost no time in 
justifying his assumption of the exchequer. The budget 
(June 10) was marked by the boldness of former days, and 
was explained and defended in one of those statements of 
which he alone possessed the secret. Even unfriendly wit- 
nesses agreed that it was many years since the House of 
Cominons had the opportunity of enjoying so extraordinary 
an intellectual treat, where ‘novelties assumed the air of 
indisputablo truths, and complicated figures were woven into 
the thread of intelligible and animated narrative.’ He con- 
verted the malt tax into » beer duty, reduced the duties on 
light foreign wines, added a penny to the income tax, and 
adjusted the licence duties for the sale of alcoholic liquors. 
Everybody said that ‘none but a cordon blew could have 
made such a sauce with so few materials.’ The dish was 
excellently received, and the ministerial party were in high 
spirits. The conservatives stood angry and amazed that 
their own leaders had found no device for the repeal of the 
malt duty. The farmer's friends, they cried, had been in 
office for six years and had done nothing; no sooner is 
Gladstone at the exchequer than with magic wand he effects 
@ transformation, and the long-suffering agriculturist has 
justice and relief. 

Tn the course of an effort that seemed to show full vigour 
of body and mind, Mr. Gladstone incidentally mentioned that 
when a new member he recollected hearing a speech upon the 
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malt tax in the old House of Commons in the year 1833, Yet 

the lapse of nearly half a century of life in that great arena. 
had not relaxed his stringent sense of parliamentary duty. 

During most of the course of this first session, he was always 

early in his place and always left late. In every discussion 

he came to the front, and though an under-secretary made 

the official reply, it was the prime minister who wound up. 

One night he made no fewer than six speeches, touching all 

the questions raised in a miscellaneous night’s sitting. 

In the middle of the summer Mr. Gladstone fell ill. 
Consternation reigned in London. It even exceeded the 
dismay caused by the defeat at Maiwand, A friend went to 
see him as he lay in bed. ‘He talked most of the time, not 
on politics, but on Shakespeare’s Henry vnt., and the decay 
of theological study at Oxford. He never intended his 
reform measure to produce this result.’ After his recovery, 
he went for a cruise in the Grantully Castle, not returning 
to parliament until September 4, three days before the 
session ended, when he spoke with all his force on the 
eastern question. 


pitg 


In the electoral campaign Mr. Gladstone had used expres- 
sions about Austria that gave some offence at Vienna. On 
coming into power he volunteered an assurance to the 
Austrian ambassador that he would willingly withdraw his 
language if he understood that he had misapprehended the 
circumstances, The ambassador said that Austria meant 
strictly to observe the treaty of Berlin. Mr. Gladstone then 
expressed his regret for the words ‘of a painful and wounding 
character’ that had fallen from him. At the time, he ex- 
plained, he was ‘in a position of greater freedom and less 
responsibility.’ 

At the close of the session of 1880, ministers went to work 
upon the unfulfilled portions of the Berlin treaty relating to 
Greece and Montenegro. Those stipulations were positive in 
the case of Montenegro ; as to Greece they were less definite, 
but they absolutely implied a cession of more or less territory 
by Turkey. They formed the basis of Lord Salisbury’s cor- 
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respondence, but bis arguments and representations ¥ 
without effect. 

Mr, Gladstone and his colleagues weut further. They 
proposed and obtained a demonstration off the Albanian 
coast on behalf of Montenegro. Each great Power sent a 
inan-of-war, but the concert of Europe instantly became 
what Mr. Gladstone called a farce, for Austria and Germany 
made known that under no circumstances would they fire a 
shot France rather loss prominently took the same course. 
This defection, which was almost boastful on the part of 
Austria and Germany, convinced the British cabinet that 
Turkish obduracy would only be overcome by force, and the 
question was how to apply force effectually with the least 
risk to peace. As it happened, the port of Smyrna received 
an amouut of customs’ duties too considerable for the Porte 
to spare it The idea was that the united fleet at Cattaro 
should straightway sail to Smyrna and Jay hold upon it. 
The cabinet, with experts from tho two fighting departments, 
weighed carefully all the military responsibilities, and con- 
sidered the soquestration of the customs’ dues at Smyrna to 
be practicable. Russia and Italy were friendly. France had 
in a certain way assumed special cognizance of the Greek 
ease, but did nothing particular. From Austria and 
Germany nothing was to be hoped. On October 4, the 
Sultan refused the joint European request for the fulfilment 
of the ongagements entered into at Berlin. This refusal was 
despatched in ignorance of the intention to coerce. The 
British government had only resolved upon coercion in 
concert with Europe. Full concert was now out of the 
question, But on the morning of Sunday, the 10th, Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Granville learned with as much surprise 
as delight from Mr. Goschen, then ambassador extraordinary 
at Constantinople, that the Sultan had heard of the British 
proposal of force, and apparently had uot heard of the two 
Tefusals, On learning how far England had goue, he deter- 
amined to give way on both the territorial questions. As 
Mr, Gladstone enters in his diary, ‘a faint tinge of doubt 
remained,’ Thatis to say, the Sultan might find out the rift 
in the concert and retract, Russia, however, had actually 
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greed to force. On Tuesday, the 12th, Mr. Gladstone, meet- 
ag Lord Granville and another colleague, was ‘under the. __ 
ircumstances prepared to proceed en ircis’ The other two “#71. 
rather differed.’ Of course it would have been for the 
shole cabinet to decide. But between eleven and twelve 
ord Granville came in with the news that the note had 
rrived and all was well. ‘The whole of this extraordinary 
olte-face,’ as Mr. Gladstone said with some complacency, 
had been effected within six days, and it was entirely due 
ot to a threat of coercion from Europe, but to the hnow- 
adge that Great Britain had asked Europe to coerce,’ 
)uleigno was ceded by the Porte to Montenegro. On the 
frock side of the case, the minister for once was less 
tdent than for the complete triumph of his heroic Monte- 
egrins, but after tedious negotiations Mr Gladstone had 
ae satisfaction of seeing an important rectification of the 
treck frontier, almost restoring his Homeric Greece. The 
astern question looked as if it might fall into one of 
8 fitful slumbers once more, but we shall soon see that 
bis was illusory. Mr. Goschon left Constantinople in May, 
nd the prime minister said to him (June 3, 1881):— 


I write principally for the purpose of offering you my hearty 
ongratulations on the place you have taken in diplomacy by force 
E mind and character, and on the services which, in thus far 
ving the most honourable aims 8 mau can have, you have 
mdered to liberty and humanity. 


Only in Afghanistan was there » direct reversal of tho 
olicy of the fallen government. The new cabinet were not 
mg in deciding on a return to the older policy in respect 
f the north-west frontier of India. All that had happened 
nee it had been abandoned, strengthened the case against 
ae new departure. The policy that had been pursued 
nid so many lamentable and untoward circumstances, 
eluding the destruction of a very gallant agent of England 
i Cabul, had involved the incorporation of Candahar 
ithin the sphere of the Indian system. Mr. Gladstone 

and his cabinet determined on the evacuation of Candshar 
Tho decision was made public in the royal speech of the 
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BOOK following January (1881). Lord Hartington stated the case 
—— of the government with masterly and crushing force, in a 
1880. sneech,! which is no less than a strong text-book of the 
whole argument, if any reader should now desire to compre- 
hend it The evacuation was censured in the Lords by 165 
against 79, in the Commons ministers carried the day by a 

majority of 120. 

1 March 25 6, 1881, 


CHAPTER II 
AN EPISODE IN TOLERATION 
(1880-1883) 


‘Tus state 10 choosing men to serve it, takes no notice of their 
opmions; 1f they be willng faithfully to serve at, that satisfies, 
«+ + Take heed of bang sharp, or too easily sharpened by others, 
against those to whom you can object little but that they aquare 
not with you in every opmion concerning matters of religion, 
Outvan Cromwen, 


Owx discordant refrain rang hoarsely throughout the five CHAP, 
years of this administration, and its first notes were heard 
even before Mr. Gladstone had taken his seat, It drew him 4. 71. 
into @ controversy that was probably more distasteful to him 
than any other of the myriad contentions, small and great, 
with which his life was encumbered. Whether or not he 
threaded his way with his usual skill through a labyrinth 
of parliamentary tactics incomparably intricate, experts may 
dispute, but in an ordeal beyond the region of tactics he 
never swerved from the path alike of hberty and common- 
sense It was a question of exacting the oath of allegiance 
before a member could take his seat 

Mr, Bradlaugh, the new member for Northampton, who 
now forced the question forward, as O’Connell had forced 
forward the civil equality of catholics, and Rothschild and 
others the civil equality of Jews, was a free-thinker of a 
daring and defiant type. Blank negation could go no 
further. He had abundant and genuine public spirit, and a 
strong love of truth according to his own lights, and he 
was both a brave and a disinterested man. This hard-grit 
secularism of his was not the worst of his offences in the 
view of the new majority and their constituents. He had 
published an impeachment of the House of Brunswick, 
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BooK which few members of parliament had ever heard of or 


aT 


looked at. But even abstract republicanism was not the 
worst. What placed him at extreme disadvantage in 
fighting the battle in which he was now engaged, was his 
republication of a pamphlet by an American doctor on that 
impracticable question of population, which though too 
rigorously excluded from public discussion, confessedly hes 
among the roots of most other social questions For this he 
had some years before been indicted in the courts, and had 
only escaped conviction and punishment by a technicality. 
It was Mr. Bradlaugh’s refusal to take the oath in a court of 
justice that lod to the law of 1869, enabling a witness to 
affirm instead of swearing He now carried tho principle a 
step furthor. 

When the time came, the Speaker (April 29) received a 
letter from the iconoclast, claiming to make an affirmation, 
instead of taking the oath of allegiance.! He consulted his 
legal advisers, and they gave an opinion strongly adverse to 
the claim On this the Speaker wrote to Mr. Gladstone and 
to Sir Stafford Northcote, stating his concurrence in the 
opinion of the lawyers, and telling them that he should leave 
the question to the House. His practical suggestion was 
that on his statement being made, a motion should be 
proposod for a select committee. The committee was duly 
appointed, and it reported by a majority of one, against 
a minority that contained names so weighty as Sir Henry 
James, Herschell, Whitbread, and Bright, that the claim to 
affirm was not a good claim So opened a series of incidents 
that went on as long as the parliament, clouded the radiance 
of the party triumph, threw the new government at once 
into a unnority, dimmed the ascendency of the great 
tninister, and what was more, showed human nature at its 
worst The incidents themselves are in detail not worth 
recalling here, but they are a striking episode in the history 
of toleration, as well as a landmark in Mr Gladstone's 
journey from the day five-and-forty years before when, in 


arEimilangh, who wars littl vein taken m connechon with the Pari 
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reference to Molesworth as candidate for Leeds, he had told CHAP. 
his friends at Newark that men who had no belief in divine _4_ 
revelation were not the men to govern this nation whether #71. 
they be whigs or radicals? 

His claim to affirm having been rejected, Bradlaugh next 
desired to swear. The ministerial whip reported that the 
feeling against him in the House was uncontrollable. The 
Speaker held a council in his library with Mr, Gladstone, 
the law officers, the whip, and two or three other persons of 
authority and sense. He told them that if Bradlaugh had 
in the first instance come to take the oath, he should have 
allowed no intervention, but that the case was altered by the 
claimant’s open declaration that an oath was not binding on 
his conscience. A hostile motion was expected when Brad- 
lnugh came to tho table to be sworn, and the Speaker 
suggested that it should be met by the previous question, to 
be moved by Mr. Gladstone, Then the whip broke in with 
the assurance that the usual supporters of the government 
could not be relied upon. The Speaker went upstairs to 
dress, and on his return found that they had agreed on 
moving another select committee. Ho told them that he 
thought this a weak course, but if the previous question 
should be defeated, perhapsa committee could not be helped. 
Bradlaugh came to the table, and the hostile motion was 
made. Mr. Gladstone proposed his committee, and carried it 
by a good majority against the motion that Bradlaugh, being 
without religious belief, could not take an oath. The debate 
was warm, and the attacks on Bradlaugh were often gross. 
‘The Speaker honourably pointed out that such attacks on 
an elected member whose absence was enforced by their own 
order, wera unfair and unbecoming, but the feelings of the 
House were too strong for him and too strong for chivalry. 
The opposition turned affairs to ignoble party account, and 
were not ashamed in their prints and elsewhere to level the 
charge of ‘open patronage of unbelief and Malthusianism, 
Bradlaugh and Blasphemy, against a government that 
contained Gladstone, Bright, and Selborne, three of the most 
conspicuously devout men to be found in al! England. One 


1 Seo vol.1 p 138. 
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BOOK expression of faith used by aleader in the attack on Brad- 
Vil Taugh lived in Mr. Gladstone’s memory to the end of his 
1880, days) ‘You know, Mr, Speaker,’ cried the champion of 
orthodox creeds, ‘we all of us believe in a God of some sort 
or another’ That a man should consent to clothe the naked 
human soul in this truly singular and scanty remnant of 
spiritual apparel, was held to be the unalterable condition 
of fitness for a seat in parliament and the company of 
decent people. Well might Mr. Gladstone point out how 
vast a disparagement of Christianity, and of orthodox theism 

also, was here involved :— 

They say this, that you may go any length you please in the 
denial of religion, provided only you do not reject the name of the 
Deity. They tear religion into shreds, so to speak, and say that 
there is one particular shred with which nothing will ever induce 
them to part. They divide religion into the dispensable and the 
indiapensable, and among that kind which can be dispensed with— 
I am not now speaking of those who declare, or are admitted, 
under a special law, I am not speaking of Jews or those who make 
a declaration, I am speaking solely of those for whom no provision 
is made except the provision of oath—they divide, I say, religion 
into what can and what cannot be dispensed with, There is some- 
thing, however, that cannot be dispensed with. I am not willing, 
Sir, that Christianity, if the appeal is mado to us as a Christian 
legislature, shall stand in any rank lower than that which is indis- 
pensable. I may illustrate what I mean, Suppose a commander 
has to despatch a small body of men on an expedition on which it 
is necessary for them to carry on their backs all that they can take 
with them ; the men will part with everything that is unnecessary, 
and take only that which is essential, That is the course you 
ask us to take in drawing us upon theological ground ; you require 
us to distinguish between superfluities and necessaries, and you 
tall us that Christianity is one of the superfluities, one of the 
excrescences, and has nothing to do with the vital substance, the 
namo of the Deity, which is indispensable, I say that the adop- 
tion of such a proposition as that, which is in reality at the very 
root of your contention, is disparaging in the very highest degree 
to the Christian faith... 1 

1 Speech on second reading of Afirmation bill, 1883, 
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Even viewed as a theistic test, he contended, this oath 


embraced no acknowledgment of Providence, of divine. 


government, of responsibility, or retribution; it involved 
nothing but a bare and abstract admission, a form void of 
all practical meaning and concern. 

The House, however, speedily showed how inaccessible 
were most of its members to reason and argument of this 
kind or any kind. On June 21, Mr. Gladstone thus described 
the proceedings to the Queen. ‘With the renewal of the 
discussion, he wrote, ‘the temper of the House does not 
improve, both excitement and suspicion appearing to prevail 
in different quarters’ A motion made by Mr. Bradlaugh's 
colleague that he should be permitted to affirm, was met 
by a motion that he should not be allowed either to affirm 
or to swear. 


To the Queen. 

Many warm speeches were made by the opposition in the name 
of religion ; to those Mr. Bright haa warmly replied in the name of 
religious liberty. The contention on the other side really is that 
as to a certain ill-defined fragment of truth the House is still, 
under the Oaths Act, the guardian of religion. The primary 
question, whether the House has jurisdiction under the statute, is 
altuost hopelessly mixed with the question whether an atheist, who 
has declared himself an atheist, ought to sit in parliament. Mr, 
Gladstone's own view 1s that the House has no jurisdiction for the 
purpose of excluding any one willing to qualify when he has been 
duly elected ; but be is very uncertain how the House will vote or 
what will be the end of the business, if the House undertakes the 
business of exclusion, 

June 22.—The House of Commons has been occupied from the 
commencement of the evening until « late hour with the adjourned 
debate on the case of Mr. Bradlaugh. The divided state of 
opinion in the House made itself mamfest throughout the evening. 
Mr. Newdegate made a speech which turned almost wholly upon 
the respective merits of theism snd atheism. Mr. Gladstone 
thought it his duty to advise the House to beware of entangling 
iteelf in difficulties possibly of a serious character, by assuming a 
jurisdiction in cases of this class. 
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AN EPISODE IN TOLERATION 


At one o'clock in the morning, the first great division 
was taken, and the House resolved by 275 votes against 230 
that Mr, Bradlaugh should neither affirm nor swear. The 
excitement at this result was tremendous. Some minutes 
elapsed before the Speaker could declare the numbers. 
‘Indeed,’ wrote Mr. Gladstone to the Queen, ‘it was an 
ecstatic transport, and exceeded anything which Mr. Glad- 
stone remembers to have witnessed. He read in it only a 
witness to the dangers of the course on which the House has 
entered, and to its unfitness for tho office which it has rashly 
chosen to assume.’ Hoe might also have read in it, if he had 
liked, the exquisite delight of the first stroke of revenge for 
Midlothian. 

The next day (June 23) the matter entered on a more 
violent phaso. 


To the Queen. 

This day, whon tho Speaker took the chair at a quarter past 
twelve, Mi, Bradlaugh came to the table and claimed to take the 
oath. The Speaker 1eud to him the resolution of tho House 
which forbids it, Mr. Bradlaugh asked to be heard, and no objec. 
tion was taken, Ho then addressed the House from the bar, 
His address was that of a conaummate speaker. But it was an 
address which conld not have any effect unless the House had 
undergone a complete rovolution of mind. He challenged the 
legality of tho act of the House, expressing hereby an opinion in 
which Mr. Gladstone himself, going beyond somo other members 
of the minority, has the misfortune to lean towards agreeing with 
him... , The Speaker now again announced to Mr, Bradlaugh 
the resolution of the House. Only a small minonty + oted against 
enforcing it. Mr. Biadlaugh dechning to withdraw, was removed 
by the serjeant-ot-arme, Having suffered this removal, he again 
eame beyond the bar, and entered into what was almost a corporal 
struggle with the serjeant. Hereupon Sir S. Northcote moved 
that Mr. Bradlaugh be committed for his offence. Mr. Gladstone 
said that while he thought it did not belong to him, under tho 
circumstances of the case, to advise tho House, he could take no 
objection to the advice thus given. 


The Speaker, it may be said, thought this view of 
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Mr. Gladstone's a mistake, and that when Bradlaugh refused CHAP. 
to withdraw, the leader of the House ought, as a matter of ie 
policy, to have been the person to move first the order to © 7 
withdraw, next the committal to the custody of the serjeant- 
at-arms. ‘I was placed in a false position,’ says the Speaker, 

‘and so was the House, in having to follow the lead of the 

leader of the opposition, while the leader of the House and 

the great majority were passive spectators’t As Mr, Glad- 

stone and other members of the government voted for 
Bradlaugh’s committal, on the ground that his resistance 

to the serjeant had nothing to do with the establishment of 

his rights before either a court or his constituency, it would 

seem that the Speaker's complaint is not unjust. To this 
position, however, Mr. Gladstone adhered, in entire con- 
formity apparently to the wishes of the keenest members 

of his cabinet and the leading men of his party. 

The Speaker wrote to Sir Stafford Northcote urging on 
him the propriety of allowing Bradlaugh to take the oath 
without question. But Northcote was forced on against his 
better judgment by his more ardent supporters. It was a 
strange and painful situation, and the party system assur- 
edly did not work at its best—one leading man forced on 
to mischief by the least responsible of his sections, the other 
held back from providing a cure by the narrowest of the 
other sections. In the April of 1881 Mr. Gladstone gave 
notice of a bill providing for aflirmation, but it was 
immediately apparent that the opposition would make the 
most of every obstacle to a settlement, and the proposal fell 
through. In August of this year the Speaker notes, ‘The 
difficulties in the way of settling this question satisfactorily 
are great, and in the present temper of the House almost 
insuperable.’ 

r 

It is not necessary to recount all the stages of this pro- 
tracted struggle: what devices and expedients and motions, 
how many odious scenes of physical violence, how many 
hard-fought actions in the lawcourts, how many conflicts 

1 Lord Hampden’s Diaries, 
VOL. IL. Bz 
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BOOK between the House of Commons and the constituency, what 


Vur 
—_——_ 
1883. 


glee and rubbing of hands in the camp of the opposition at 
having thrust their rivals deep into » quagmire so un- 
pleasant. The scandal was intolerable, but ministers were 
helpless, as a marked incident now demonstrated. It was 
not until 1883 that a serious attempt was made to change 
tho law. The Affirmation bill of that year has a biographic 
place, because it marks in a definite way how far Mr. Glad- 
stone's mind,—perhaps not, as I have said before, by nature 
or by instinct peculiarly tolerant,—had travelled along one 
of the grand highroads of human progress. The occasion 
was for many reasons one of great anxiety. Here are one or 
two short entries, the reader remembering that by this time 
the question was two years old :-— 


April 24, Tuesday—On Sunday ight a gap of three hours in 
my sleep was rather ominous, but it was not repeated... . Saw 
the Archhishop of Canterbury, with whom I had a very long con- 
versation on the Afirmation bill and on Church and State policy 
generally as well as on special subjects... . Globe Theatre in 
the evening, excellent acting... 25.... Worked on Oaths 
question... . 26..,. Made a long and begeistert® speech on the 
Affirmation bill, taking the bull by the bona. 


His speech upon this measure was a noble effort. It 
was delivered under circumstances of unsurpassed difficulty, 
for there was revolt in the party, the client was repugnant, 
the opinions brought into issue were to Mr. Gladstone 
hateful. Yet the speech proved one of his greatest. Im- 
posing, lofty, persuasive, sage it would have been, from 
whatever lips it might have fallen, it was signal indeed as 
coming from one so fervid, so definite, so unfaltering in a 
faith of his own, one who had started from the opposite pole 
to that great civil principle of which he now displayed a 
grasp invincible. If it be true of a writer that the best 
style is that which most directly flows from living qualities 
in the writer's own mind and is a pattern of their actual 
working, so is the same thing to be said of oratory. These 
high themes of Faith, on the one hand, and Freedom on the 

1 Perhaps the best equivalent for begezslert here ia ‘daemon’ 
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other, exactly fitted the range of the thoughts in which CHAP. 
Mr. Gladstone habitually lived. ‘I have no fear of Atheism oe 
in this House, he said; ‘Truth is the expression of the ir. 14. 
Divine mind, and however little our feeble vision may be 

able to discern the means by which God may provide for its 
preservation, we may leave the matter in His hands, and wo 

aay be sure that a firm and courageous application of every 
principle of equity and of justice is the best method we can 

adopt for the preservation and influence of Truth’ This 

was Mr. Gladstone at his sincerest and his highest. I 
wonder, too, if there has been a leader in parliament since 

the seventeenth century, who could venture to address 

it in the strain of the memorable passage now to be tran- 
soribed — 

You draw your line at the point whero the abstract denial of 
God is severed from the abstract admission of the Deity. My pro- 
position is that the line thus drawn is worthless, and that much on 
your side of the line is as objectionable as the atheism on the other. 
Ti you call upon us to make distinctions, let them at least be rational ; 
T do not say let them be Christian distinctions, but let them be 
rational. I can understand one rational distinction, that you should 
frame the oath in such a way as to recognise not only the existence 
of the Deity, but the providence of the Deity, and man’s responsi- 
bility to the Deity ; and in such a way as to indicate the knowledge 
in a man’s own mind that he must answer to the Deity for what he 
does, and is able to do, But is that your present rule? No, Sir, 
you know very well that from ancient times there have been sects 
and schools that have admitted in the abstract as freely as 
Christians tho existence of a Deity, but have held that of practical 
telations between Him and man there can be none. Many of the 
members of this House will recollect the majestic and noble lines— 

Onmnis enim per se divom natura necesse est 
Tmmortali revo summa cum pace fruatur, 


Semota a nostris rebus sejunctaque longe. 
‘Nam private dolore omni, private periclis, 
Ipea auis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostr, 
Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira! 

Lucretius, ii 646. ‘For the of outs; free from all our pains, free 
nature of the gods must ever of itself from all our perile, strong sn resources 
‘enjoy repose supreme through endless of its own, needing nought from us, 
‘time, far withdrawn from all concerns no favours win it, no anger moves.’ 
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“— lines—‘in remote and inaccessible recesses; but with us it has 
no dealing, of us it has no need, with us it has no relation,’ 
T do not hesitate to say that the specific evil, the specific 
form of irroligion, with which in the educated society of this 
country you have to contend, and with respect to which you ought 
to bo on your guard, is not blank atheism. That is a rare opinion 
very scllom met with ; but what is frequently met with is that 
form of opinion which would teach us that, whatever may be 
Yeyond the visible things of this world, whatever there may be 
beyond this short span of life, you know and you can know nothing 
of it, and that it is a bvotless undertaking to attempt to establish 
relations with it. That is the mischief of the age, and that mischief 
you do not attempt to touch. 


‘The House, though but few perhaps recollected their Lucre- 
tius or had ever even read hitn, sat, as I well remember, with 
reverential stillness, hearkening from this born master of 
moving cadence and high sustained modulation to ‘ the rise 
und Jong roll of the hexaineter,—to the plangent lines that 
have como down across the night of time to us from great 
Rome, But all these impressions of sublime feeling and 
strong reasoning were soon effaced by honest bigotry, by 
narrow and selfish calculation, by flat cowardice, The re- 
lieving bill was cast out by a msjority of three. The catho- 
lics in the main yoted against it, and many nonconformists, 
hereditary champions of all the rights of private judgment, 
either voted against it or did not vote at all. So soon in 
these affairs, as the world has long ago found out, do bodies 
of men forget in a day of power the maxims that they held 
sacred and inviolable in days when they were weak, 

The drama did not end here. In that parliament Brad- 
leugh was never allowed to discharge his duty as a member, 
but when after the general election of 1885, being once more 
shosen by Northampton, he went to the table to take the 
oath, as in former days Mill and others of like non-theologic 
complexion had taken it, the Speaker would suffer no inter- 
vention against him. Then in 1888, though the majority 
was conservative, Bradlaugh himself secured the passing of 
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an affirmation law. Finally, in the beginning of 1891, upon 


the motion of a Scotch member, supported by Mr. Gladstone, . 


the House formally struck out from its records the resolution 
of June 22, 1881, that had been passed, as we have seen, 
amid ‘ecstatic transports.’ Bradlaugh then lay upon his 
deathbed, and was unconscious of what had been done. Mr. 
Gladstone a few days later, in moving o bill of his own to 
discard a lingering case of civil disability attached to reli- 
gious profession, made a last reference to Mr. Bradlaugh:— 


A distinguished man, he said, and admirable member of this 
House, was laid yesterday in his mother-arth, He was the subject 
of a long controversy in this House—a controversy the beginning 
of which we recollect, and the ending of which we recollect. Wo 
remember with what zeal it was prosecuted; we remember how 
summarily it was dropped ; we remember also what reparation has 
heen done within the last fow days to the distinguished man who 
was the immediate object of that controversy. But does anybody 
who hears me believe that that controversy, so prosecuted and 30 
abandoned, was beneficial to the Christian religion ?? 


+ Religions Disabilities Removal bill, Feb. 4, 1801, 
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Jn boundless col of mvehicf pare «nseloasness will entangle you. 


BoOK Tr would almost need the pen of Tacitus or Dante to tell 
eo the story of European power in South Africa, For forty 
years, said Mr. Gladstone in 1881, ‘I have always regarded 
the South African question os the one grent unsolved and 
perhape insoluble problem of our colonial system.’ Among 
the other legacies of the forward policy that the constitu- 
oneies had decisively condemned in 1880, this insoluble 
problem rapidly became acnto and formidable 
Ono of the great heads of impeachment in Midlothian 
had heen a war undertaken in 1878-9 against a fierce tribe 
on the borders of the colony of Natal. The author snd 
instrument of the Zulu war was Sir Bartle Frere, a man of 
tenacious character and grave and lofty if ill-calculated aims. 
The consorvative government, as I have already said,’ with- 
out cnthusiasin assented, and at one stage they even formally 
censured him When Mr. Gladstone acceded to office, the 
expectation was universal that Sir Bartle would be at once 
recalled. At the first meeting of the new cabinet (May 3) it 
was decided to retain him The prime minister at first was 
his marked protector The substantial reason against recall 
was that his presence was needed to carry out the policy 
of confederation, and towards confederation it was hopad 
that the Cape parliament was immediately about to take 
? Above p 10? 
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a long preliminary step. ‘Confederation’ Mr. Gladstone cHAP. 
said, ‘is the pole-star of the present action of our govern-_—_ 
ment.’ In a few weeks, for a reason that will be mentioned -7!. 
in treating the second episode of this chapter, confederation 

broke down, A less substantial, but still not wholly inopera- 

tive reason, was the strong feeling of the Queen for the 

high commissioner. The royal preposseasions notwithstand- 

ing, and in spite of the former leanings of Mr. Gladstone, 

the cabinet determined, at the end of July, that Sir Bartle 
should be recalled. The whole state of the case is made 
sufficiently clear in the two following communications from 

the prime minister to the Queen :— 


To the Queen. 


May 28, 1880.—Mr. Gladatone presents his humble duty, and 
has had the honour to receive your Majesty's telegram respecting 
Sir B, Frere. Mr. Gladstone used on Saturday his best efforts to 
avert a movement for his dismissal, which it was intended by a 
powerful body of members on the liberal side to promote by a 
memorial to Mr. Gladstone, and by a motion in the House, He 
hopes that he has in some degree aucceeded, and he underatands 
that it is to be decided on Monday whether they will at present 
desist or persevere. Of course no sign will be given by your 
Majesty’s advisers which could tend to promote perseverance, at 
the same time Mr. Gladstone does not conceal irom himself two 
things; the first, that the only chance of Sir B, Frere’s remaining 
seems to depend upon his ability to make progress in the matter of 
confederation ; the second, that if the agitation respecting him in 
the House, the press, and the country should continue, confidence 
in him may be so paralysed as to render his situation intolerable 
to a high-minded man and to weaken his hands fatally for any 
parpose of good 

July 29, 1880.—It was not without some differences of opinion 
ia themselves that, upon their accession to office, the cabinet 
arrived at the conclusion that, if there was a prospect of progress 
in the great matter of confederation, this might afford a ground 
of co-operation between them and Sir B. Frere, notwithstanding 
the strong censures which many of them in opposition bad pro- 
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nounced upon his policy. This conelusion gave the liveliest satis- 
faetwon to a large portion, perhaps to the majority of the House 
ot Commons; but they embraced it with the more satisfaction 
Decause of your Majesty’s warm regard for Sir B. Frere, a senti- 
ment which some among them personally share. 

Tt was evident, however, and it was perbaps in the nature of 
the case, that a confidence thus restricted was far from agreeable 
to Sir B, Frere, who, in the opinion of Mr. Gladstone, has only 
been held back hy a commendable self-restraint and sense of duty, 
from declaring himself aggrieved. Thus, though the cabinet have 
done the best they could, his standing ground was not firm, nor 
could they make it so. But the total failure of the effort made to 
induce the Cape parliament to move, has put confederation wholly 
out of view, for a time quite indefinite, and almost certainly con- 
siderable. Mr. Gladstone has therefore the paininl duty of sub- 
mitting to your Majesty, on behalf of the cabinet, the enclosed 
copy of a eiphered telegram of recall. 


The breaking of the military power of the Zulus was 
destined to prove much less important than another pro- 
ceeding closely related to it, though not drawing the same 
attention at the moment. I advise the reader not to grudge 
a rather strict regard to the main details of transactions that 
owing to unhappy events of later date, have to this day held 
a conspicuous place in the general controversy as to the 
great minister's statesmanship. 

For some time past, powerful native tribes had been 
slowly but steadily pushing the Boers of the Transvaal 
back, and the inability to resist was now dangerously plain. 
In 1876 the Boers had been worsted in one of their inces- 
sant struggles with the native races, and this time they had 
barely been able to hold their own against an insignificant 
tribe of one of the least warlike branches. It was thought 
certain by English officials on the ground, that the example 
would not be lost on fiercer warriors, and that » native con- 
flagration might any day burst into blaze in other regions of 
the immense territory. The British government despatched 
an agent of great local experience: he found the Boer 
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government, which was loosely organized even at its best, OnAP. 
now completely paralysed, without money, without internal 
authority, without defensive power against external foes. In 4-71 
alarm at the possible result of such a situation on the peace 

of the European domain in South Africa, he proclaimed the 
sovereignty of the Queen, and set up an administration. 

This he was empowered by secret instructions to do, if he 
should think fit. Here was the initial error. The secretary 

of state in Downing Street approved (June 21, 1877), on 

the express assumption that a sufficient number of the 
inhabitants desired to become the Queen's subjects. Some 

have thought that if he had waited the Boers would have 
sought annexation, but this seems to be highly improbable. 

Tn the annexation proclamation promises were made to the 

Boers of ‘the fullest legislative privileges compatible with 

the circumstances of the country and the intelligence of the 
people,’ An assembly was also promised. 

The soundness of the assumption was immediately dis- 
puted. The Boer government protested against annexation. 
‘Two delegates—one of them Mr. Kruger—repaired to Eng- 
land, assured Lord Carnarvon that their fellow Boers were 
vehemently opposed to annexation, and earnestly besought its 
reversal. The minister insisted that he was right and they 
wore wrong. They went back, and in order to convince the 
government of the true strength of feeling for independence, 
petitions were prepared seeking the restoration of indepen- 
dence, The signatures were those of qualified electors of 
the old republic. The government were informed by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley that there were about 8000 persons of the 
age to be electors, of whom rather fewer than 7000 were 
Boers, To the petitions were appended almost exactly 7000 
names, The colonial office recognised that the opposition 
of the Boers to annexation was practically unanimous. The 
comparatively insignificant addresses on the other side came 
from the town and digging population, which was as strong 
in favour of the suppression of the old republic, as the rural 
Population was strong against it. 

For many months the Boers persevered. They again sent 
Kruger and Joubert to England; they held huge mass meet- 
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BOOK ings; they poured out prayers to the high commissioner to 
Ju, give back their independence, they sent memorial after 
1880. memorial to the secretary of state, In the autumn of 1879 
Sir Garnet Wolseley assumed the administration of the 
Transvaal, and issued a proclamation setting forth the will 
and determination of the government of the Queen that 
this Transvaal territory should be, and should continue to 
be for ever, an integral part of her dominions in South 
Africa, In the closing days of 1879 the secretary of state, 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who had succeeded Carnarvon (Jan. 
1874), received from the same eminent soldier a compre- 
hensive despatch, warning hit that the meetings of protest 
against annexation attended by thousands of armed men in 
angry mood, would be likely to end in @ serious explosion. 
While putting all sides of the question before his government, 
Sir Garnet inserted ono paragraph of momentous import. 
‘The Transvaal,’ he said, ‘is rich in minerals , gold has already 
been found in quantities, and there can be little doubt that 
larger and still more valuable goldfields will sooner or later 
be discovered. Any such discovery would soon bring a 
large British population here The time must eventually 
arrive when the Boers will be in a small minority, as the 
country is very sparsely peopled, and would it not therefore 
be a very near-sighted policy to recede now from the position 
we have taken up here, simply because for some years to 
come, the retention of 2000 or 3000 troops may be necessary 
to reconsolidate our power?’! This pregnant and far-sighted 
warning scoms to have been little considered by English 
statesmen of either party at this critical time or afterwards, 
though it proved a vital element in any far-sighted decision. 
On March 9—the day, as it happened, on which the inten- 
tion to dissolve parliament was made public—Sir Garnet 
telegraphed for a renewed expression of the determination 
of the government to retain the country, and he received 
the assurance that he sought. The Vaal river, he told the 
Boers, would flow backwards through the Drakensberg sooner 
then the British would be withdrawn from the Transvaal. 
The picturesque figure did not soften the Boer heart. 
1 Sir Garnet Wolseles to Sir M. Hicks Beach, Nov. 13, 1879. 
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‘This was the final share of the conservative cabinet in the CHAP. 
unfortunate enterprise on which they had allowed the UI 
country to be launched. atl 
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When the question of annexation had originally come 
before parliament, Mr. Gladstone was silent, He was averse 
to it; he believed that it would involve us in unmixed 
mischief; but he felt that te make this judgment known 
at that period would not have had any effect towards 
reversing what had been done, while it might impede 
the chances of a good issue, slender as these might be. 
In the discussion at the opening of the final session of the 
old parliament, Lord Hartington as leader of the opposi- 
tion, enforcing the general doctrine that it behoved us to 
concentrate our resources, and to limit instead of extending 
the empire, took the Transvaal for an illustration, It was 
now conclusively proved, he said, that a large majority of 
the Boers were bitterly against annexation. That being so, 
it ought not to be considered a settled question merely 
because annexation had taken place; and if we should find 
that the balance of advantage was in favour of the restora- 
tion of independence, no false sense of dignity should stand 
in the way. Mr. Gladstone in Midlothian had been more 
reserved. In that indictment, there are only two or three 
references, and those comparatively fugitive and secondary, 
to this article of charge. There is a sentence in one of the 
Midlothian speeches about bringing a territory inhabited by 
a free European Christian republic within the limits of 
& monarchy, though out of 8000 persons qualified to vote, 
6500 voted against it. In another sentence he speaks of the 
Transvaal as a country ‘where we have chosen most 
unwisely, I am tempted to say insanely, to place ourselves in 
the strange predicament of the free subjects of a monarchy 
going to coerce tho free subjects of a republic, and to com- 
pel them to accept a citizenship which they decline and 
refuse; but if that is to be done, it must be done by force.’* 
A third sentence completes the tale-—‘If Cyprus and the 

1 In HL of C., Jan. 21, 1882. 3 Speeches in Scotland, i. pp 48, 63. 
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BOOK Transvaal were as valuable as they are valueless, I would 

uu repudiate them because they are obtained by means dis- 

1880. honourable to the character of the country’ These utterances 

of the mighty unofficial chief and the responsible official 

leader of the opposition were ail. The Boer republicans 
thought that they were enough. 

On coming into power, the Gladstone government found 
the official evidence all to the effect that the political aspect 
of the ‘[ransvaal was decidedly improving. The commis- 
sioners, the administrators, the agents, were unanimous. 
Even those among them who insisted on the rooted dislike 
of the main body of the Boers to British authority, still 
thought that they were acquiescing, exactly as the Boers in 
the Cape Colony had acquiesced. Could ministers justify 
abandonment, without far stronger evidence than they then 
possessed that they could not govern ‘the Transvaal peace- 
ably? Among other things, they were assured that 
abandonment would be fatal to the prospects of confedera- 
tion, and mnight besides entail a civil war. On May 7, Sir 
Bartle Frere pressed the new ministers for an early announce- 
ment of their policy, in order to prevent the mischiefs 
of agitation. The cabinet decided the question on May 12, 
and agreed upon the terms of a telegram? by which Lord 
Kimberley was to inform Frere that the sovereignty of the 
Queen over the Transvaal could not be relinquished, but 
that he hoped the speedy accomplishment of confederation 
would enable free institutions to be conferred with prompti- 
tude. In other words, in spite of all that had been defiantly 
said by Lord Hartington, and more cautiously implied by 
Mr. Gladstone the new government at once placed themselves 
exactly in the position of the old one? 

The case was stated in his usual nervous language by Mr. 
Chamberlain a few months Inter’ ‘When we came into 


1 C, 2586, No 3. ‘Transvaal should receive, and recaive 

1 Mi. Grant Duf, then colomal with promptitude, as portion of 
‘ander secretary, said in the House of confederstamn, the largest possible 
Commons, May 21 1850, ‘Under the measure of local liberties that could 
very difficult circunstances of the be granted, and that was the direc- 
casa, tho plan which seemed likely tion in which her Majesty's present 
best to concihate the interestast once advisers meant to move’ 
of the Boers, the natnes and the + At Birmingham, June 1881. 
English population, was that the 
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office, he said, ‘ we were all agreed that the original annexa- 


tion was a mistake, that it ought never to have been made;. 


and there arose the question could it then be undone? We 
were in possession of information to the effect that the great 
majority of the people of the Transvaal were reconciled to 
annexation; we were told that if we reversed the decision of 
the late government, there would be a great probability 
of civil war and anarchy ; and acting upon these representa- 
tions, we decided that we could not recommend the Queen 
to relinquish her sovereignty, But we assured the Boers 
that we would take the earliest opportunity of granting to 
them the freest and most complete local institutions, com- 
patible with the welfare of South Africa, It is easy to be 
wise after the event. It is easy to see now that we were 
wrong in so deciding. I frankly admit we made a mistake. 
Whatever the risk was, and I believe it was a great risk, of 
civil war and anarchy in the Transvaal, it was not so great 
a danger as that we actually incurred by maintaining the 
wrong of our predecessors.’ Such was the language used 
by Mr. Chamberlain after special consultation with Lord 
Kimberley. With characteristic tenacity and that aversion 
ever to yield even the smallest point, which comes to a man 
saturated with the habit of a lifetime of debate, Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote to Mr. Chamberlain (June 8, 1881), I have read 
with pleasure what you say of the Transvaal. Yet I am not 
prepared, for myself, to concede that we made a mistake 
in not advising a revocation of the annexation when we 
came in,’ 

At this instant a letter reached Mr. Gladstone from Kruger 
and Joubert (May 10, 1880), telling him that there was 
a firm belief among their people that truth prevailed. ‘They 
were confident that one day or another, by the mercy of the 
Lord, the reins of the imperial government would be 
entrusted again to men who look out for the honour and glory 
of England, not by acts of injustice and crushing force, but 
by the way of justice and good faith. And, indeed, this belief 
has proven to be a good belief.’ It would have been well 
for the Boers and well for us, if that had indeed been so, 
Unluckily the reply sent in Mr. Gladstone's name (June 15), 
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informed them that obligations hed now been contracted, 
- especially towards the natives, that could not be set aside, 
but that consistently with the maintenance of the Queen’s 
sovereignty over the Transvaal, ministers desired that the 
white inhabitants should enjoy the fullest liberty to manago 
their local affairs. ‘We belicve that this liberty may be most 
easily and promptly conceded to the Transvaal, as a member 
of a South African confederation.’ Solemn and deliberate 
as this sounds, no step whatever was effectively taken 
towards conferring this full liberty, or any liberty at all. 

It is worth while, on this material point, to look back. The 
original proclamation had promised the people the fuilest 
legislative privileges compatible with the circumstances of 
tho country and the intelligence of the people. Then, at a later 
date (April, 1877), Sir Bartle Frere met a great assemblage 
of Boors, and told them that they should receive, as soon as 
circumstances rendered it practicable, as large a measure 
of self-government as was enjoyed by any colony in South 
Africa The secretary of state had also spoken to the same 
effect. During the short period in which Sir Bartle Frere 
was connected with the administration of the Transvaal, he 
earnestly pressed upon the government the necessity for 
redeeming the promises made at the time of annexation, of 
the samo measure of perfect self-government now enjoyed, 
by Capo Colony, always, of course, under the authority 
of the crown? As the months went on, no attempt was 
made to fulfil all those solemn pledges, and the Boers naturally 
began to look on them as so much mockery. Their anger 
in turn increased the timidity of government, and it was 
argued that the first use that the Boers would inake of a frea 
constitution would be to stop the supplies. So a thing 
called an Assembly was set up (November 9, 1879), composed 
partly of British officers and partly of nominated members. 
This was a complete falsification of a whole set of our national 
promises, Still annexation might conceivably have been 

1 Gipharidos ond 5. Agua: A the ncolenty of apeokiy: gracing 
letter to Mr. Gladstone by Sir Bartle the Boer a constitution’ otherwise 


Frere. Murray, 1891, 246 there would be serioustrouble. (Lafe, 
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accepted, even the sting might have been partially taken CHAP. 
out: of the delay of the promised free institutions, if only 
the administration had been considerate, judicious, and -2* 7 
adapted to the ways and habits of the people. Instead of 

being all these things it was stiff, headstrong, and intensely 
stupid. 

The value of the official assurances from agents on the 
spot that restoration of independence would destroy the 
chances of confederation, and would give fuel to the fires of 
agitation, was speedily tested. It was precisely these results 
that flowed from the denial of independence. The incensed 
Boer leaders worked so successfully on the Cape parliament 
against confederation, that this favourite panacea was inde- 
finitely hung up. Here, again, it is puzzling to know why 
winisters did not retrace their steps Here, again, their 
blind guides in the Transvaal persisted that they knew the 
road, persisted that with the exception of a turbulent hand- 
ful, the Boers of the Transvaal only sighed for the enjoyment 
of the pax britannica, or, if even that should happen to be 
not quite true, at any rate they were incapable of united 
action, were mortal cowards, and could never make a stand 
in the field. While folly of this kind was finding its way by 
every mail to Downing Street, violent disturbances broke 
out in the collection of taxes. Still Sir Owen Lanyon— 
who had been placed in control in the Transvaal in March 
1879—-assured Lord Kimberley that no serious trouble 
would arise (November 14). At the end of the month 
he still denies that there is much or any cause for anxiety. 
In December several thousands of Boers assembled at 
Paardekraal, declared for the restoration of their republic, 
and a general rising followed. Colley, who had succeeded 
General Wolseley as governor of Natal and high commis- 
sioner for south-east Africa, had been so little prepared for 
this, that at the end of August he had recommended a 
reduction of the Transvaal garrisons? and even now he 


1 Sty George Colley pressed Lord —* Before tho Gladstone government 
Kumberley mn his correspondence with came mto office, between August 1879 
the reality of thas grievance, and the and Apmi 1880, whilst General 
urgency of trying to remove it. This Wolseley was m command, the force 
wea alter the had taken to m Natal and the Transvaal had been 
arma at the end of 1880, reduced by mx batteries of artillery, 
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BOOK thought the case so little serious that he contented himeelf 

UES (December 4) with ordering four companies to march for 

1880. the Transvaal. Then he and Lanyon began to get alarmed, 

and with good reason. The whole country, except three or 

four beleaguered British posts, fell into the hands of the Boers. 

Tho pleas for failure to take measures to conciliate the 

Boers in the interval between Frere’s recall and the out- 

break, were that Sir Hercules Robinson had not arrived’; 

that confederation was not yet wholly given up, that re- 

sistance to annexation was said to be abating , that time was 

in our favour, that the one thing indispensable to conciliate 

the Boers was a railway to Delagoa Bay, that this needed 

@ treaty, and we hoped soon to get Portugal to ratify a 

treaty, and then we might tell the Boers that we should 

soon make o survey, with a view at some early date to 

proceed with the project, and thus all would in the end 

come right. So a fresh page was turned in the story of 
loitenng unwisdom. 


Vv 


On December 6 Mr. Brand, the sagacious president of 
the Orange Free State, sent a message of anxious warning 
to the acting governor at Cape Town, urging that means 
should be devised to avert an imminent collision. That 
message, which might possibly have wakened up the colonial 
office to the real state of the case, did not reach London 
until December 30. Eacuses for this fatal delay were 
abundant: a wire was broken, the governor did not think 
himself concerned with Transvaal affairs. he sent the 
message on to the general, supposing that the general 
would send it on home, and so forth. For a whole 
string of the very best reasons in the world the message that 
thre yf them | 
supe DOS Shem leaving Gibraltar on Doo, 27 
of anfantry, and five compames of 1 Sr B, Frere was recalled on 
army service corps. The foree atthe August 1, 1880, and euled for Hag- 
tame of the outbresk was: m Natal land, September 15. Sir Hercules 
172, and in the Transvaal 1759—a Robinson, hus successor, did not reach 
total of $531. As soon aa the news the Cape antil the end of January 
of the msurrection reached London, 1881. In the interval Sir George 
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might have prevented the outbreak, arrived through the slow CHAP. 
post at Whitehall just eleven days after the outbreak had 
begun. Members of the legislature at the Cape urged the ©. 
British government tosend a special commissioner to inquire 
and report. The policy of giving consideration to the counsels 
of the Cape legislature had usually been pursued by the 
wiser heads concerned in South African affairs, and when 
the counsels of the chief of the Free State were urgent in 
the same direction, their weight should perhaps have been 
decisive. Lord Kimberley, however, did not think the 
moment opportune (Dec. 30)! Before many weeks, as it 
happened, a commission was indeed sent, but unfortunately 
not until after the mischief had been done. Meanwhile in 
the Queen’s speech a week later an emphatic paragraph 
onnounced that tho duty of vindicating her Majesty's 
authority had set aside for the time any plan for securing 
to European settlers in the Transvaal full control over their 
own local affairs. Seldom has the sovereign been made the 
mouthpiece of an utterance more shortsighted, 

Again the curtain rose upon a new and memorable act. 
Four days after the Queen’s speech, President Brand a 
second time appeared upon the scens (Jan. 10, 1881), with a 
message hoping that an effort would be made without the 
least delay to prevent further bloodshed. Lord Kimberley 
replied that provided the Boers would desist from their 
armed opposition, the government did not despair of making 
a satisfactory settlement. Two days later (Jan. 12) the 
president told the government that not a moment should 
be lost, and some one (say Chief Justice de Villiers), should 
be sent to the Transvaal burghers by the government, to 
stop further collision and with a clear and definite proposal 


1 Lord Kimberley justified this de- 
usion on the ground that 1 was 
unpossible to send a comnitenioner to 
ingure and report, at 8 moment 
when our gatrisons were besieged, 
and we had collected no troops to 
relieve them, and when we had j 
reseed the news that the detach- 
ment of the 94th had been cut off on 
the march from Lydenberg to Pre- 
toria, ‘Ts it not practically certain,” 
he wrote, ‘that the Boers would have 
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just tion by Lord Kimberley of the 


refused at that time to haten to any 
reasonable terma, and would have 
mmply insurted that we should with- 
draw our troops and quit the 
country!’ Of course, the Boer over- 
ture, some six weeks after the rejec- 

‘nd after couttaned ralstery 
‘access on the side of the Boers, 
showed that this supposed practical 
certainty was the exact revere of 
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for a settlement ‘Moments, he said, ‘are precious.’ For 
twelve days these precious moments passed, On Jan. 26 
the secretary of state informed the high commissioner at 
Cape Town, now Sur Hercules Robinson, that President Brand 
pressed for the offer of terms and conditions to the Boers 
through Robinson, ‘provided they cease from armed opposi- 
tion, making it clear to them how this is to be understood ’ 
On this suggestion he instructed Robinson to inform Brand 
that if armed opposition should at once cease, the govern- 
ment ‘ would thereupon endeavour to frame such a scheme 
as in their belief would satisfy ali friends of the Transvaal 
community’ Brand promptly advised that the Boers should 
be told of this forthwith, before the satisfactory arrangements 
proposed had been made more difficult by further collision. 
This was on Jan, 29. Unhappily on the very day before, the 
British foree had been repulsed at Laing’s Nek. Colley, on 
Jan 23, had written to Joubert, callmg on the Boer leaders 
to disperse, informing them that large forces were already 
arriving from England and India, and assuring them that if 
they would dismiss their followers, he would forward to 
London any statement of their grievances. It would have 
been a great deal more sensible to wait for an answer, 
Instead of waiting for an answer Colley attacked (Jan. 28) 
and was beaten back—the whole proceeding a rehearsal of 
a still more disastrous error a month later. 

Brand was now more importunate than ever, earnestly 
urging on General Colley that the nature of the scheme 
should be made known to the Boers, and a guarantee under- 
taken that if they submitted they would not be treated. 
as rebels, ‘I have replied,’ Colley tells Lord Kimberley, 
“that I can give no such assurance, and can add nothing 
to your words.’ In other correspondence he uses grim 
language about the deserts of some of the leaders On this 
Mr, Gladstone writing to Lord Kimberley (Feb. 5), says truly 
enough, ‘Colley with a vengeance counts his chickens before 
they are hatched, and his curious letter throws some light 
backward on the proceedings in India. His line is singularly 
wide of ours.’ The secretary of state, finding barrack-room 
rigidity out of place, directs Colley (Feb. 8) to inform Brand 
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that the government would be ready to give all reason- CHAP. 
able guarantees as to treatment of Boers after submission, _ _, 
if they ceased from armed opposition, and a scheme would 8% 72 
be framed for permanent friendly settlement, As it hap- 

pened, on the day on which this was despatched from 
Downing Street, Colley suffered a second chock at the 
Tngogo River (Feb. 8). Let us note that he was always eager 

in his recognition of the readiness and promptitude of the 
military support from the government at home? 

Then an important move took place from the other 
quarter. The Boers made their first overture. It came 
in a Jetter from Kruger to Colley (Feb. 12). Its pur- 
port was fairly summarised by Colley in a telegram to 
the colonia! secretary, and the pith of it was that Kroger 
and his Boers were so certain of the English government 
being on their side if the truth only reached them, that they 
would not fear the result of inquiry by a royal commission, 
and were ready, if troops were ordered to withdraw from the 
Transvaal, to retire from their position, and give such a 
commission a free passage, This telegram reached London 
on Feb, 13th, and on the 15th it was brought before tho 
cabinet. 

Mr. Gladstone immediately informed the Queen (Feb. 15), 
that viewing the likelihood of early and sanguinary actions, 
Lord Kimberley thought that the receipt of such an overture 
at such a juncture, although its terms were inadmissible, 
made it a duty to examine whether it afforded any hope of 
settlement. The cabinet were still moro strongly inclined 
towards coming to terms. Any other decision would have 
broken up the government, for on at least one division in the 
House on Transvaal effairs Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, 
along with three other ministers not in the cabinet, had 
abstained from voting. Colley was directed (Feb. 16) 
to inform the Boers that on their desisting from armed 
opposition, the government would be ready to send com- 


1+T do not know whether I am express; and can never forget H.M.’s 
indebted to you or to Mr. Childers gracious mewage of encouragement 
or to both, for the continuance of at a time of great trouble,’—Colley 
HEM.'s confidence, but Iaball slways to Kimberley, Jan, 21, 1881, 
foel more deeply grateful than T 
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BOOK missioners to develop a scheme of settlement, and that mean- 
» while if this proposal were accepted, the English general 
was authorised to agree to the suspension of hostilities, 
This was in substance a conditional acceptance of the Boer 
overture? On the same day the general was told from the 
war office that, as respected the interval before receiving a 
reply from Mr, Kruger, the government did not bind his 
discretion, but ‘we are anxious for your making arrange- 
ments to avoid effusion of blood.’ The spirit of these instrue- 
tions was clear, A week later (Feb. 23) the general showed 
that he understood this, for ho wrote to Mr. Childers that 
the would not without strong reason undertake any opera- 
tion likely to bring on another engagement, until Kruger's 
reply was received.’? If he had only stood firm to this, a 
tragedy would have been averted. 

On receiving the telegram of Feb. 16, Colley was puzzled 
to know what was the meaning of suspending hostilities if 
armed opposition were abandoned by the Boers, and he asked 
the plain quostion (Feb. 19) whether he was to leave Laing’s 
Nek (which was in Natal territory) in Boer occupation, and 
our garrisons isolated and short of provisions, or was he 
to occupy Laing’s Nek and relieve the garrisons. Colley’s in- 
quiries were instantly considered by the cabinet, and the reply 
settled. The garrisons were to be free to provision them- 
selves and peaceful intercourse allowed; ‘but,’ Kimberley 
tells Colley, ‘we do not mean that you should march to 
the relief of garrisons or occupy Laing’s Nok, if the arrange- 
ment proceeds, Fix reasonable time within which answer 
must be aent by Boers.’ 

On Feb, 21 Colley despatched a letter to Kruger, stating 
that on the Boers ceasing from armed opposition, the Queen 
would appoint a commission. He added that ‘upon this 
proposal being accepted within forty-eight howre from the 
receipt of this letter; he was authorised to agree to a sus 
pension of hostilities on the part of the British. 


1 ©The directions to Colley,’ says should be appointed to enter into 
Mr. Bright in a cabinet mumute, ‘in- negotiations and arrangements with 
fons of hoediies on both sides, "2 Tica) Chi 
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Tn this interval a calamity, destined to be historic, oc- 
curred, trivial in a military sense, but formidable for many 
years to come in the issues moral and political that it raised, 
and in the passions for which it became a burning watch- 
word. On the night of Feb, 26, Colley with a force of 
359 men all told, made up of three different corps, marched 
out of his camp and occupied Majuba Hill, The general's 
motives for this precipitancy are obscure. The best ex- 
planation seems to be that he observed the Boers to be 
pushing gradually forward on to advanced ground, and 
thought it well, without waiting for Kruger's reply, to seize 
a height lying between the Nek and his own little camp, 
the possession of which would make Laing’s Nek untenable. 
He probably did not expect that his move would necessarily 
lead to fighting, and in fact when they saw the height 
occupied, the Boers did at first for a little time actually begin 
to retire from the Nek, though they soon changed their 
minds! The British operation is held by military experts to 
have been rash; proper steps were not taken by the general to 
protect himself upon Majuba, the men were not well handled, 
and the Boers showed determined intrepidity as they climbed 
steadily up the hill from platform to platform, taking from 
seven in the morning (Feb. 27) up to half-past eleven to 
advance some three thousand yards and not losing a man, 
until at last they scaled the crest and poured a deadly fire 
upon the small British force, driving them headlong from 
the summit, seasoned soldiers though most of them were. 
The general who was responsible for the disaster paid the 
penalty with his life. Some ninety others fell and sixty 
were taken prisoners. 

At home the sensation was profound. The hysterical 
complaints about our men and officers, General Wood wrote 
to Childers, ‘are more like French character than English 
used to be,” Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues had a political 
question to consider. Colley could not be technically accused 
of want of good faith in moving forward on the 26th, as the 


1 Colley's letter to Childers, Feb. 23, Life of Childers, w. p. 24. 
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BOOK time that he had appointed had expired. But though 


‘Vil 


1881, 


Majuba is just inside Natal—some four miles over the border 
—his advance was, under the circumstances of the moment, 
essentially an aggressive movement Could his defeat 
justify us in withdrawing our previous proposals to the 
Boers? Was a military miscarriage, of no magnitude in 
itself, to be turned into a plea for abandoning a policy 
dehberately adopted for what were thought powerful and 
decisive roasons? ‘Suppose, for argument’s sake,’ Mr. 
Gladstone wrote to Lord Kimberley when the sinister 
news aitived (Mar. 2), ‘that at the moment when Colley 
made the unhappy attack on Majuba Hill, there shall 
turn out to have been decided on, and possibly on its way, 
® satisfactory or friendly reply from the Boer govern- 
ment to your telegram? I fear the chances may be against 
this; but if it prove to be tho case, we could not because we 
had failed on Sunday last, insist on shedding more blood.’ 
As it happenod, the Boer answer was decided on before the 
attack ot Majuba, and was sent to Colley by Kruger at 
Heidelberg in ignorance of the event, the day after the ill- 
fated general's death. The members of the Transvaal 
government set out their gratitude for the declaration that 
under certain conditions the government of the Queen was 
inclined to cease hostilities; and expressed their opinion 
that » meeting of representatives from both sides would 
probably lead with all speed to a satisfactory result. This 
reply was despatched by Kruger on the day on which 
Colley’s letter of the 21st came into his hands (Feb. 28), and 
it reached Colley’s successor on March 7 

Sir Evelyn. Wood, now after the death of Colley in chief 
command, throughout recommended military action. Con- 
sidering the disasters we had sustained, he thought the 
happiest result would be that after a successful battle, which 
he hoped to fight in about a fortnight, the Boers would 
disperse without any guarantee, and many now in the field 
against their will would readily settle down He explained 
that by happy result, he did not mean that a series of 
actions fought by any six companies could affect our military 
prestige, but that a British victory would enable the Boer 
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leaders to quench a fire that had got beyond their control. 
The next day after this recommendation to fight (March €),. 
he, of his own motion, secepted a proposal telegraphed from 
Joubert at the instigation of the indefatigable Brand, for » 
suspension of hostilities for eight days, for the purpose of 
receiving Kruger’s reply. There was a military reason 
behind, General Wood knew that the garrison in Potchef- 
strom must surrender unless the place were revictualled, 
and threo other beleaguered garrisons were in almost equal 
danger. Tho government at once told him that his armi- 
stice was approved. This armistice, though Wood's reasons 
were military rather than diplomatic, virtually put a stop 
to suggestions for further fighting, for it implied, and could 
in truth mean nothing else, that if Kruger’s reply were 
promising, the next step would not bea fight, but the con- 
tinuance of negotiation. Sir Evelyn Wood had not advised 
a fight for the sake of restoring military prestige, but to 
make it easier for the Boer leaders to break up bands that 
were getting beyond their control. There was also present 
in his mind the intention, if the government would sanction 
it, of driving the Boers out of Natal, as soon as ever he had 
got his men up across the swollen river. So far from 
sanctioning it, the government expressly forbade him to 
take offensive action, On March 8, General Wood tele- 
graphed home: ‘Do not imagine I wish to fight I know 
the attending misery too well. But now you have so many 
troops coming, I recommend decisive though lenient action ; 
and I can, humanly speaking, promise victory. Sir G, 
Colley never engaged more than six companies. I shall use 
twenty and two regiments of cavalry in direction known to 
myself only, and undertake to enforce dispersion.’ This then 
was General Wood's view. On the day before he sent this 
telegram, the general already had received Kruger’s reply 
to the effect that they were anxious to negotiate, and it 
would be best for commissioners from the two sides to meet. 
It is important to add that the government were at the 
same time receiving urgent warnings from President Brand 
that Dutch sympathy, both in the Cape Colony and in the 
Orange Free State, with the Dutch in the Transvaai was 
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K growing dangerous, and that the prolongation of hostilities 
- would end in a formidable extension of their area! Even in 


January Lanyon had told Colley that men from the Free 
State were in the field against him. Three days before 
Majuba, Lord Kimberley had written to Colley (February 24), 
‘My great fear has been lest the Free State should take 
part against us, or even some movement take place in the 
Cape Colony. If our willingness to come to terms has 
avoided such a calamity, I shall consider it will have been 
 inost important point gained,’* 

Two memoranda for the Queen show the views of the 
cabinet on the new position of affairs — 


To the Queen. 

March 8, 1881.—The cabinet considered with much care the 
terms of the reply to Sir Evelyn Wood's telegram roporting 
(not textually) the answer of the Boer leaders to the proposals 
which Sir George Colley had sent to them. They felt. justified 
in construing the Boer answer as leaving the way open to 
the appointment of commissioners, according tu the telegram 
previously seen and approved by your Majesty. They were 
anxious to keep the question moving in this direction, aud under 
the extreme urgency of the circumstances as to time, they 
have despatched a telegram to Sir Evelyn Wood accordingly. Mr. 
Gladstone has always urged, and still feels, that the proposal of 
the Boers for the appointment of commissionera was fortunate on 
this among other grounds, that it involved a recognition of your 
Majesty’s de facto authority in the Transvaal. 

March 12.—The cabinet determined, in order to obviate mis- 
apprehension or suspicion, to desire Sir E. Wood to inform the 
government from what quarter the suggestion of an armistice 

1 Bee Selborne’s Memorials, 1i. p.3, and partly not, were a one man 
and also a speech by Lord Kimberley associated in feeling with the people 
STORE IN ame Saat ee 
3, 1884) Mr. Gladstone pat the sane aginst. all. onr own. Hibenata, “s 
argument—The people of the Trans- coerce the Transvaal as we attempted 
veal, few in number, were in close to coetce Afghanistan, we should 
and’ strong sympathy with ther have had the whole mass of the 
brethren in race, Janguege, and Dutch population at the Cape and 


religion. Throughout ‘Africa throughout South Africa nsmg in 
‘these men, partly British subjects arms against us,’ e 
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actually proceeded. They agreed that the proper persons to he CHAP. 
appointed as commissioners were Sir H. Robinson, Sir E. Wood, 2t_, 
and Mr. De Villiers, chief justice of the Cape; together with Mr. =. 72 
Brand of the Free State as amicus curve, should he be willing to 

lend his good offices in the spirit in which he has hitherto acted. 

The cabinet then considered fully the terms of the communication 

to be made to the Boers by Sir E Wood. In this, which is matter 

of extreme urgency, they prescribe a time for the reply of the 

Boers not later than the 18th; renew the promise of amnesty ; 
require the dispersion of the Boers to their own homes ; and state 

the general outlines of the permanent arrangement which they 

would propose for the territory. . . The cabinet believe that in 
requiring the dispersion of the Boers to their homes, they will have 

made the necessary provision for the vindication of your Majesty's 
authority, so as to open the way for considering terms of pacific 
settlement 


On March 22, under instructions from home, the general 
concluded an agreement for peace. The Boers made some 
preliminary requests to which the government declined to 
assent. Their proposal that the connnission should be joint 
was rejected; its members were named exclusively by the . 
erown. They agreed to withdraw from the Nek and disperse 
to their homes ; we agreed not to occupy the Nek, and not 
to follow them up with troops, though General Roberts with 
a large force had suiled for the Cape on March 6. Then the 
political negotiation went forward. Would it have been wise, 
as the question was well put by the Duke of Argyll (not then 
a member of the government), ‘to stop the negotiation for 
the sake of defeating a body of farmers who had succeeded 
under accidental circumstances and by great rashness on 
the part of our commanders, in gaining a victory over us?’ 
This was the true point. 

The parliamentary attack was severe, The galling 
argument was that government had conceded to threo 
defeats what they had refused to ten times as many 
petitions, memorials, remonstrances; and we had given to 
men with arms in their hands what we refused to their 
peaceful prayers, A great lawyer in the House of Lords made 
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ROOK the speech that is expected from a great lawyer who is 


cae 


10 also a conspicuous party leader, and ministers undoubtedly 
exposed an extent of surface that was not easy to defend, 
not because they had made a peace, but because they had 
failed to prevent the rising High military authorities 
found a curious plea for going on, in the fact that this was 
our fitst contest with Europeans since the breech-loader 
camo in, and it was desirable to give our troops confidence 
in the new-fashioned weapon. Reasons of a very different 
sort from this were needed to overthrow the case for peace. 
Hfow could the miscarriage at Majuba, brought on by our 
own action, warrant us in drawing back from an engage- 
ment already deliberately proffered? Would not such a 
proceeding, asked Lord Kimberley, have been little short 
of an act of bad faith? Or were we, in Mr. Gladstone's 
language, to say to the Boers, ‘Although we might have 
treated with you before theso military miscarriages, wo 
cannot do so now, until we offer up o certain number of 
victims in eapiation of the blood that has been shed. Until 
that has been done, the very things which we believed 
before to be roasonable, which we were ready to discuss 
with you, we refuse to discuss now, and we must wait until 
Moloch has been appeased’ We had opened a door for 
negotiation, were we to close it again, because a handful 
of our forces had rashly seized a post they could not hold? 
The action of the Boers had been defensive of the status quo, 
for if we had established ourselves on Majuba, their camp 
at Laing’s Nek would have been untenable. The minister 
protested in the face of the House of Commons that ‘it would 
have been most unjust and cruel, it would have been cowardly 
and mean, if on account of these defensive operations we 
had refused to go forward with the negotiations which, before 
the first of these miscarriages had occurred, we had already 
declared that we were willing to promote and undertake,’? 
The policy of the reversal of annexation is likely to remain 
a topic of endless dispute* As Sir Hercules Robinson put 


2 July 9, 1881. Ainca, changed bis mind ‘The 
2 One of the most determned Dutch sentament im the Cape Colony,’ 
enemies of the goveroment in 1882, wrote Lord Rendotph Chuvohll, “bad 
ten years later, m a visit to South been ao exasperated by what it con- 
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it in a letter to Lord Kimberley, written a week before CHAP. 
Majuba (Feb, 21), no possible course was free from grave 
objection, If you determine, he said, to hold by the annexa- 4 72 
tion of the Transvaal, the country would have to be con- 
quered and held in subjection for many years by a large 

force, Free institutions and self-government under British 

rule would be an impossibility, The only palliative would 

be to dilute Dutch feeling by extensive English immigra- 

tion, like that of 1820 to the Eastern Province. But that 

would take time, and need careful watching; and in the 
meantime the result of holding the Transvaal as a con- 
quered colony would undoubtedly be to excite bitter hatred 
between the English and Dutch throughout the Free State 

and this colony, which would be a constant source of dis- 
comfort and danger, On the other hand, he believed that 

if they were, after a series of reverses and before any success, 

to yield all the Boers asked for, they would be so overbeari 

and quarrelsome that we should soon be at war with them 

again, (On the whole, Sir Hercules was disposed to think-~ 
extraordinary as such a view must appear—that the best plan 

would be to re-establish the supremacy of our arms, and 

then let the malcontents go. He thought no middle course 

any longer practicable, Yet surely this course was open to 

all the objections. To bold on to annexation at any cost was 
intelligible. But to face all the cost and all the risks of a 
prolonged and a widely extended conflict, with the deliberate 
intention of allowing the enemy to have his own way after 

the conflict had been brought to an end, was not intelligible 

and was not defensible. 

Some have argued that we ought to have brought up an 
overwhelming force, to demonstrate that we were able to 
beat them, before we made peace, Unfortunately demon- 
strations of this species easily turn into provocations, and 
talk of this kind mostly comes from. those who believe, not 
sidered the unjust, faithless, and :t from Great Britain. . . . On the 
arbitrary policy pursued towards the whole, I find myself free to confess, 
free Datehmen of the Transvaal by and without reluctance to admit, 
Frere, Shepstone, and Lanyon, thet thet the English escaped from a 
the final triumph of the British arms, wretched and discreditable muddle, 


mainly by brute force, would have not without harm and damage, but 
Permanently and hopelessly alienated perhaps in the best possible manner.’ 
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BOOK that peace was made in the wrong way, but that a peace 
es giving their country back to the Boers ought never to 
1881, have been made at all, on any terms or in any way. 
This was not the point from which either cabinet or 
patliament started The government had decided that 
annexation had been an error. The Boers had proposed 
inquiry. The government assented on condition that the 
Boers dispersed. Without waiting a reasonable time for a 
reply, our general was worsted in a rash and trivial attack. 
J)id this cancel our proffered bargain? The point was simple 
and unmistakable, though party heat at home, race passion 
in the colony, and our everlasting human proneness to mix 
up different questions, and to answer one point by arguments 
that belong to another, all combined to produce a confusion 
of mind that a certain school of partisans have traded upon 
ever since, Strange in mighty nations is moral cowardice, 
disguised as a Roman pride. All the more may we admire 
the moral courage of the minister. For moral courage may 
be needed even where aversion to bloodshed fortunately 
happens to coincide with high prudence and sound policy 

of state. 


VI 

The negotiations proceeded, if negotiation be the right 
word, The Boers disbanded, a powerful British force was 
encamped on the frontier, no Boer representative sat on the 
commussion, and the terms of final agreement were in fact, 
as the Boers afterwards alleged, dictated and imposed. Mr. 
Gladstone watched with a closeness that, considering the 
tremendous load of Ireland, parliamentary procedure, and 
the incessant general business of o prime minister, is 
amazing, When the Boers were over-pressing, he warned 
them that it was only ‘the unshorn strength’ of the 
administration that enabled the English cabinet, rather to 
the surprise of the world, to spare them the sufferings of 
a war. ‘We could not,’ he said to Lord Kimberley, ‘have 
carried our Transvaal policy, unless we had here a strong 
government, and we spent some, if not much of our strength 
in carrying it.” A convention was concluded at Pretoria in 
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August, recognising the quasi-independence of the Trans- CHAP, 
vaal, subject to the suzerainty of the Queen, and with Ja 
certain specified reservations. The Pretoria convention of 272 
1881 did not work smoothly. Transvaal affairs were discussed 
from time to time in the cabinet, and Mr. Chamberlain be- 
came the spokesman of the government on a business where 
he was destined many years after to make so conspicuous 
and irreparable » mark. The Boers again sent Kruger 
to London, and he made out a good enough case in the 
opinion of Lord Derby, then secretary of state, to justify 
a fresh arrangement. By the London convention of 1884, 
the Transvaal state was restored to its old title of the South 
African Republic; the assertion of suzorainty in the preamble 
of the old convention did not appear in the new one;! and 
various other modifications were introduced—the inost 
important of them in the light of later events, being a 
provision for white men to have full liberty to reside in any 
part of the republic, to trade in it, and to be liable to the 
same taxes only as those exacted from citizens of the 
republic. 

Whether we look at the Sand River Convention in 1852 
which conferred independence ; or at Shepstone’s proclama- 
tion in 1877 which took independence away; or at the con- 
vention of Pretoria in 1881, which in a qualified shape gave 
it back; or at the convention of London in 1884, which quali- 
fied the qualification over again, till independence, subject to 
two or three specified conditions, was restored,—we can but 
recall the caustic apologue of sage Selden in his table-talk on 


1] apprehend, whether you call 
it a Protectorate, or a Suzerainty, or 
the recognition of England ase Para- 
smonnt Power, the factis thate certain 
controlling power i 
state which exerci: 
‘has a right to veto any negotiations 
into which the dependent state may 
enter with foreign powers, What- 
ever suzerainty meant in the Con- 
yention of Pretoria, the condition of 
things which it implied still remains; 
although the word ia not actually em- 
plored we have kept the substance. 

‘a have abstained from usiug the 
word becauss it wae not capable 





of legal definition, and because it 
seemed to be a word which was likely 
to lend to misconception and mia- 
understanding.'—Lord Derby in the 
House of Lords, March 17, 1884, I 
donot desire to multiply points of 
controversy, but the ll-starred raising 
of the ghost of euzerainty in 1807-9 
calls for the twofold remark that the 
le was struck out by Lord 
y's own hand, and that alike 
‘when Lord Knutsford and Lord Ripon 
‘were at the colonial office, answers 
were givon in the House of Commona 
practically admitting that no claim 
of swzerainty oould be put forward, 
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BOOK contracts. ‘Lady Kent, he says,’ articled with Sir Edward 


vil, 
Se 


1861. 


Herbert that he should come to her when she sent for him, 
and stay with her as long as she would have him, to which 
he set his hand. Then he articled with her that he should 
go away when he pleased, and stay away as long as he 
Pleased, to which she set her hand. This is the epitome 
of all the contracts in the world, betwixt man and man, 
betwixt prince and subject,’ 


CHAPTER IV 


NEW PHASES OF THE IRISH REVOLUTION 
(1880-1882) 


‘Tue agitation of the Irish land league strikes at the roots of all con- 
‘tract, and therefore at the very foundations of modern society ; bul 
if we would effectually withetand it, we must cease to insist on 
maintaining the forms of free contract where the reality is m- 
possible.—T, H. Greey.' 


On the day in 1880 when Lord Beaconsfield was finally cusp, 
quitting the official house in Downing Street, one who had __!¥: 
been the ablest and most zealous supporter of his policy in “Br. 71. 
the press, called to bid him good-bye, The visitor talked 
gloomily of the national prospect; of difficulties with Austria, 

with Russia, with the Turk; of the confusions to come upon 
Europe from the doctrines of Midlothian. The fallen minister 
listened. Then looking at his friend, he uttered in deep tones 

a single word, ‘Ireland!’ he said. 

In aspooch made in 1882 Mr. Gladstone put the case to 
the House of Commons: 

The government had to deal with a state of things in Ireland 
entirely different from any that had been known there for fifty 
years... . With a political revolution we havo ample strength 
to cope, There is no reason why our cheeks should grow pale, 
or why our hearts should sink, at the idea of grappling with a. 
political revolution, The strength of this country is tenfold what 
is required for such a purpose. Buta aocial revolution is a very 
different matter. . . . The seat and source of the movement was 
not to be found during the time the government was in power. 

Tt is to be Jooked for in the foundation of the land league.? 


Two years later he said at Edinburgh — 
I frankly admit I had had much upon my hands connected with 


) Works of T. H. Green, iii, 382. 7 House of Commons, April 4, 1882, 
t 
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BOOK the doings of tho Beaconsfield government in almost every quarter 

VE of the world, and I did not know, no one knew, the severity of 

1880. the crisis that was already awelling upon the horizou, and that 
shortly after rushed upon us like a fiood.? 


So came upon them by degrees the predominance of Irish 
affairs and Irish activity in the parliament of 1880, which 
had been chosen without much reference to Ireland. 


A social revolution with the land league for its organ in 
Ireland, and Mr. Parnell and his party for its organ in parlia- 
ment, now, in Mr. Gladstone's words, rushed upon him and 
his government like a food. The mind of tho country was 
violently drawn from Dulcigno and Thessaly, from Batoum 
and Erzeroum, from the wild squalor of Macedonia and 
Armenia to squalor not Jess wild in Connaught and Munster, 
in Mayo, Galway, Sligo, Kerry. Agrarian agitation on the 
one hand, parliamentary violence on the other, were the two 
potent weapons by which the Irish revolutionary leader 
assailed the misrule of the British garrison as the agents 
of the British parliament in his country. This formidable 
movement slowly unmasked itself. The Irish government, 
ropresented by Mr. Forster in the cabinet, began by allowing 
the law conferring exceptional powers upon the executive 
to lapse, The main reason was want of time to pass a fresh 
Act. In view of the undoubted distress in some parts of 
Ireland, and of the harshness of certain evictions, the govern- 
ment further persuaded the House of Commons to pass a 
bill for compensating an evicted tenant on certain conditions, 
if the landlord turned him out of his holding. The bill was 
no easy dose either for the cabinet or its friends, Lord 
Lansdowne stirred much commotion by retiring from the 
government, and landowners and capitalists were full of con- 
sternation, At least one member of the cabinet was pro- 
foundly uneasy. It is impossible to read the letters of 
the Duke of Argyll to Mr. Gladstone on land, church 
establishment, the Zulu war, without wondering on what 
theory cabinet was formed that included him, able and 

+ Edinburgh, Sept. 1, 1884, 
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upright as he was, along with radicals like Mr. Chamberlain, CHAP. 
Before the cabinet was six months old the duke was pluck- aL 
ing Mr. Gladstone's sleeve with some vivacity at the Birming- 4-72. 
ham language on Irish land, Mr. Parnell in the committee 

stage abstained from supporting the measure, sixteen liberals 

voted against the third reading, and the House of Lords, in 

which nationalist Ireland had not a single representative, 

threw out the bill by a majority of 282 against 51. Jt was 

said that if all the opposition peers had stayed away, still 
ininisters would have been beaten by their own supporters, 

Looking back upon these events, Mr. Gladstone set out 
in a memorandum of later years, that during the session 
of 1880 the details of the budget gave him a good deal 
to do, while the absorbing nature of foreign questions before 
and after his accession to office had withdrawn his attention 
from his own Land Act of 1870?:— 

Late in the sesion came the decisive and disastrous rejection 
by the House of Lords of the bill by means of which the govern- 
ment had hoped to arrest the progress of disorder, and avert the 
necessity for measures in the direction of coercion. The rapid and 
vast extension of agrarian disturbance followed, as was to be 
expected, this wild excess of fandlordiam, and the Irish yovernment 
proceeded to warn the cabinet that coercive legislation would be 
necessury. 

Forster allowed himself to be persuaded by the governmental + 
agents in Ireland that the root of the evil lay within small com- 
pass; that there were in the several parishes a certain limited 
number of unreasonable and mischievous men, that these men were 
known to the police, and that if summary powers were confided 
to the Irish government, by the exereise of which these objection. 
able persons might be removed, the evil would die out of itself, 

I must say I never fell into this extraordinary illusion of Forster’s 
about his ‘village ruffian.’ But he was a very impracticable man 
placed in a position of great responsibility. He was set upon a 
method of legislation adapted to the erroneous belief that the 
mischief lay only with a very limited number of well-known 
individuals, that is to say, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
* See vol, i book vi. chap. 11. 
VOL. IE. s 
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BOOK Act... . Two points of difference arose : first, as to the nature of 
HL, the coercion to be used ; secondly, as to its time. I insisted that 


1380, 


we were bound to try what we could do against Parnell under the 
existing law, before asking for extraordinary powers. Both 
Bright and Chamberlain, if I remember right, did very good 
service in protesting against haste, and resisting Forster’s desiro 
to anticipate the ordinary session for the purpose of obtaining 
coercive powers. When, however, the argument of time was 
exhausted by the Parnell trial! and otherwise, I obtained no 
support from them in regard to the kind of coercion we wore to 
ask. I considered it should bo done by giving stringency to the 
existing law, but not by sbolishing the right to be tried before 
being imprisoned, I folt the pulse of various members of the 
cabinet, among whom I seem to recollect Kimberley and Carling- 
ford, but I could obtain no sympathy, and to my dismay both 
Chamberlain and Bright arrived at the conclusion that if there 
was to be coercion at all, which they lamented, there was some- 
thing simplo and effective in the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act which made such a method preferable to others.* I finally 
acquiescod. It may be asked why? My resistance would have 
broken up the government or involved my own retirement. Mv 
reason for acquiescence was that ] bore in mind the special com- 
mission under which the government had taken office, It related 
to the foreign policy of the country, the whole spirit and effect of 
which we were to reconstruct. This work had not yet been fully 
accomplished, and it seemed to me that the effective prosecution 
of it was our first aud highest duty. J therefore submitted. 


By the end of November Mr. Gladstone explained to the 
Queen that the state of Ireland was menacing; its distinctive 
character was not so much that of general insecurity of life, as 
that of a widespread conspiracy agsinst property. The worst 
of it was, he said, that the leaders, unlike O’Connell, failed to 
denounce crime, The outbreak was not comparable to that 
of 1832 In 1879 homicides were 64 against 242 for the 
earlier year of disturbance. But things were bad enough. 


1 Prooeodngs had been instituted * Tried by Lord Spencer in West- 
in the Dublin courts against Parnell meath in 1871, 1 hsd been suocensful, 
and others for seditious conspiracy. but the area of disturbance was there 
‘The jury were unable to agree on & comparetively inmgnificant, 

verdict. 
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In Galway they had a policeman for every forty-seven adult CHAP. 
males, and a soldier for every ninety-seven, Yet dangerous !¥-_ 
terrorism was rampant, ‘During more than thirty-soven “71. 
years since I first entered a cabinet,’ Mr. Gladstone told the 
Speaker (November 25), ‘I have hardly known so difficult 

a question of administration, as that of the immediate duty 

of the government in the present state of Ireland. The 
multitude of circumstances to be taken into account must 

strike every observer. Among these stand the novelty of 

the suspension of Habeas Corpus im a case of agrarian crime 
stimulated by a public society, and the rather serious 
difficulty of obtaining it; but more important than these 

is the grave doubt whether it would really reach the great 
characteristic evil of the time, namely, the paralysis of most 
important civil and proprietary rights, and whether the 
immediate proposal of a remedy, probably ineffective and 

even in a coercive sense partial, would not seriously damage 

the prospects of that arduous and comprehensive tusk which 
without doubt we must undertake when parliament is 
summoned.’ In view of considerations of this kind, the 
awkwardness of directing an Act of parliament virtually 
against leaders who were at the moment the object of in- 
dictment in the Irish law courts; difficulties of time; doubts 

as to the case being really made out; doubts as to the 
efficacy of the proposed remedy, Mr. Forster did not carry 

the cabinet, but agreed to continue the caperiment of the 
ordinary law. The experiment was no success, and coercion 
accompanied by land reform became the urgent policy. 


ul 

The opening of the session of 1851 at once brought obstruc- 
tion into full view. The Irish took up their position as a 
party of action. Thoy spoke incessantly; as Mr. Gladstone put 
it, ‘sometimes rising to the level of mediocrity, and more 
often grovelling amidst mere trash in unbounded profusion.’ 
Obstruction is obstruction all the world over. It was not 
quite new at Westminster, but it was new on this orale. 
Closure proposals sprang up like mushrooms. Liberal mem- 
bers with a historical bent ran privately to the Speaker with 


BOOK 
VII. 


si, 
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ancient precedents of dictatorial powers asserted by his 
official ancestors, and they exhorted him to revive them. 

Mr. Forster brought in his bill, Its scope may be de- 
scribed in a sentence. It practically enabled the viceroy 
to lock up anybody he pleased, and to detain him as long a3 
he pleased, while the Act remained in force! Thedebate for 
leavo to introduco the bill lasted several days, without any 
sign of coming to an ond. Here is the Speaker's account 
of his own memorable act in forcing a close :—- 


Monday, Jan. 31,—Tho House was boiling over with indignation 
at the apparont triumph of obstruction, and Mr, G, yielding to 
the pressure of his friends, committed himsclf, unwisely as I 
thought, to a continuons sittiag on this day in order to force the 
pill through its first stage, 

On Tuesday, after a sitting of twenty-four hours, I saw plainly 
that this attempt to carry the bill by continuous sitting would 
fail, the Parnell party being strong in numbers, discipline, and 
organization, and with great gifts of spoech. I reflected on the 
situation, and eame to the conclusion that it was my duty to 
extricate the House from the difficulty by closing the debate of my 
own authority, and go asserting the undoubted will of the House 
against a rebellious minority. I sent for Mr. G. on Tuesday 
(Feb. 1), abunt noon, and told him that I should be prepared 
to put the question in spite of obstruction on the following 
conditions:—1. That the debate should be carried on until the 
following morning, my object in this delay being to mark dis. 
tinetly to tho outside world the extreme gravity of the situation, 
and the necessity of the step which I was about to take. 2. That 
he should revonsider tho regulation of business, either by giving 
tore anthority to the House, or by conferring authority on the 
Speaker. 

He agreed to these conditions, and summoned a meeting of the 
cabinet, which assembled in my library at four P.M. on Tuesday 
while the House was sitting, and I was in the chair. At that 
meeting the resolution as to business assumed the shape in which 
it tinally appeared on the following Thursday, it having been pre- 


2 For a plain and prone description of the Coercion Act of 1881, see 
Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, pp. 243-8. 
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viously considered at former meetings of the cabinet. I arranged CHAP. 
with Playfair to take the chair on Tuesday night about midnight, _1¥_ 
engaging to resume it on Wednesday morning at nine Accord. 8% 72 
ingly at nine I took the chair, Biggar being in possession of the 
House. I rose, and he resumed his aeat. I proceeded vith my 
address as concerted with May, and when I had concluded I put 
tho question, The scene was most, dramatic; but all passed off 
without disturbance, the Irish party on the second division retiring 
under protest. 

IT had communicated, with Mr. @.’s approval, my intention to 
close the dehate to Northcote, but to no one else, except May, 
from whom I received much assistance. Northcote was startled, 
‘but expressed no disapproval of the course proposed, 

So ended the memorable sitting of January 31, At noon, 
on February 2, the House assembled in much excitement. 
The question was put challenging the Speaker's conduct. 
‘T answered,’ he says, ‘on the spur of the moment that I 
had acted on my own responsibility, and from a sense of duty 
to the House. I never heard such loud and protracted 
cheering, none cheering more loudly than Gladstone.’ ‘The 
Speaker's firmness in mind,’ Mr, Gladstone reported to the 
Queen, ‘his suavity in manner, his unwearied patience, his 
incomparable temper, under a thousand provocations, have 
rendered possible a really important result.” 


Iv 

After coercion came a land bill, and here Mr. Gladstone 
once more displayed his unequalled mastery of legislative 
skill and power. He had to explain and be ready to 
explain again and again, what he told Lord Selborne was 
‘the most difficult measure he had ever known to come 
under theedetailed consideration of a cabinet’ It was 
no affair this time of speeches out of a railway carriage, 
or addressed to excited multitudes in vast halls, That 
might be, if you so pleased, ‘the empty verbosity of exuberant 
rhetoric’; but nobody could say that of the contest over the 
complexities of Trish tenure, against the clever and in- 
domitable Irish experts who fought under the banner of 
Mr. Parnell. Northcote was not far wrong when he said 
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BOOK that though the bill was earried by two to one, there was 

Jil hardly a man in the House boyond the Irish ranks who 

'l- cared a straw about it. Another critic said that if the 
priine asinister had asked the House to pass the Horan or 
the Nautical Almaaue as a land bill, he would have met no 
difficulty. 

The history of the session was described as the carriage 
ofa single measure by a singlo man. Few British members 
understood it, none mastered it. The whigs were disaffected 
abont it, the radicals doubted it, the tories thought that 
property as a principle was ruined by it, the Irishmen, when 
the humour seized them, Lade him send the bill to line 
trunks. Mr Gladstone, as one observer truly says, ‘faced 
difficulties such ag no other bill of this country has ever 
encountered, difficultics of politics and difficulties of law, 
difticulties of principle and difficulties of detail, difficulties 
of party and difticultics of personnel, difficulties of race and 
diftienlties of class, and he has never once failed, or even 
soomed to fail, in his clear command of the question, in his 
dignity and authority of demeanour, in his impartiality in 
accepting ainending suggestions, in his firmness in resist- 
ing destructive suggestions, in his clear perception of his 
aim, and his strong grasp of the fitting means. And yet it 
is hanily possible to appreciate adequately the embarrass- 
ments of the situation.’ 

Enough has already been said of the legislation of 1870, 
and its establishtnent of the principle that Irish land is not 
the subject of an undivided ownership, but a partnership? 
The act of 1870 failed because it had too many exceptions 
an limitations ; because in administration the compensation 
to the tenant for disturbance was inadequate; and because it 
did nos fix the cultivator in his holding. Thittys had now 
ripened. The Richmond Commission shortly before had 
pointed to a court for fixing rents; that is, for settling the 
terms of the partnership. A commission nominated by 
Mr, Gladstone and presided over by Lord Bessborough, had 
reported early in 1881 in favour not only of fair rents to be 
settled by a tribunal, but of fixity of tenure or the right of 

1 Bee vo}. i. p 918. 
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the tenant to remain in his holding if he paid his rent, and 
of free sale, that is, his right to part with his interest. These. 
‘three I's’ were the substance of the legislation of 1881. 

Rents could not be paid, and landlords either would not 
or could not reduce them. In the deepest interests of social 
order, and in confirmation of the tenant's equitable and 
customary ownership, the only course open to the imperial 
legislature was to erect machinery for fixing fair rents. 
The alternative to what became matter of much objurgation 
as dual ownershtp, was a single ownership that was only a 
short name for allowing the landlord to deal as he liked 
with the equitable interest of the tenant. Without the 
machinery set up by Mr. Gladstone, there could be no 
security for the protection of the cultivator's interest. 
What is more, even in view of a wide and general extension 
of the policy of buying out the landlord and turning the 
tenant into single owner, still a process of valuation for 
purposes of fair price would have been just as indispensable, 
ag under the existing system was the tiresome and costly 
process of valuation for purposes of fair rent. It is true 
that if the policy of purchase had been adopted, this process 
would have been performed once for all. But opinion was 
not nearly ready either in England or Ireland for general 
purchase, And as Mr. Gladstone had put it to Bright in 
1870, to turn a little handful of occupiers into owners would 
not have touched the fringe of the case of the bulk of the 
Trish cultivators, then undergoing acute mischief and urgently 
erying for prompt relief. Mr. Bright's idea of purchase, 
moreover, assumed that the buyer would come with at least 
a quarter of the price in his hand,—an assumption not con- 
sistent with the practical possibilities of the case. 

The legislation of 1881 no doubt encountered angry 
criticism from the English conservative, and little more 
than frigid approval from the Irish nationalist. It offended 
the fundamental principle of the landlords; its administra- 
tion and the construction of some of its leading provisions 
by the courts disappointed and irritated the tenant party. 
Nevertheless any attempt in later times to impair the 
authority of the Land Act of 1881 brought the fact instantly 
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BOOK to light, that the tenant knew it to be the fundamental 

THI charter of his redemption from worse than Egyptian bondage. 

1881. Yn measuring this great agrarian law, not only by parliamen- 
tary force and legislative skill and power, but by the vast 
and abiding depth of its social results, both direct and still 
more indirect, many will be disposed to give it the highest 
place among Mr. Gladstone’s achievements as lawmaker. 

Fault has sometimes been found with Mr. Gladstone for 
not introducing his bill in the session of 1880. If this had 
been done, it is argued, Ireland would have been appeased, 
no coercion would have been necessary, and we should have 
been spared disastrous parliamentary exasperations and all 
the other mischiefs and perils of the quarrel between England 
and Ircland that followed Criticism of this kind overlooks 
three facts. Neither Mr. Gladstone nor Forster nor the 
new House of Commons was at all ready in 1880 to accept 
the Threo ¥’s, Second, the Bessborough commission had not 
taken its evidence, and made its momentous report. Third, 
this argument assumes motives in Mr. Parnell, that probably 
do not at all cover the whole ground of his policy. As it 
happened, I called on Mr. Gladstone one morning early in 
1881,‘ You have heard,’ I asked, ‘ that the Bessborough com- 
mission are to roport for the Three F's?’ ‘T havo not heard,” 
he said, ‘it is incredible'’ As so often comes to pass in 
politics, it was only a step from the incredible to the indis- 
pensable, But in 1880 the indispensable was also the 
impossible, It was the crue] winter of 1880-1 that made 
much difference. 

In point of endurance the session was one of the most 
remarkable on record. The House of Commons sat 154 
days and for 1400 hours; some 240 of these hours were after 
midnight. Only three times since the Reform bill had the 
House sat for more days; only once, in 1847, had the total 
number of hours been exceeded and that only by seven, and 
never before had the House sat so many hours after mid- 
night. On the Coercion bill the House sat continuously 
once for 22 hours, and once for 41. The debates on the 
Land bill took up 58 sittings, and the Coercion bill 22. No 
such length of discussion, Mr. Gladstone told the Queen, 
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was recorded on any measure since the committee on the CHAP. 
first Reform bill. The Reform bill of 1867 was the only 1¥-_ 
measure since 1843 that took as many as 35 days of debate, "7% 
The Irish Church bill took 21 days and the Land bill of 

1870 took 25. Of the 14,886 speeches delivered, 6315 were 

made by Irish members. The Speaker and chairman of 
committees interposed on points of order nearly 2000 times 

during the session. Mr, Parnell, the Speaker notes, ‘with 

his minority of 24 dominates the House. When will the 

House take courage and reform its procedure?’ After all, 

the suspension of habeas corpus is a thing that men may well 

think it worth while to fight about, and a revolution in a 
country’s land-system might be expected to take up a good 

deal of time. 


It soon appeared that no miracle had been wrought by 
either Coercion Act or Land Act. Mr. Parnel) drew up test 
cases for submission to the new land court. His ailvice to 
the army of tenants would depend, he said, on the fate of 
these cases, In September Mr. Forster visited Hawarden, 
and gave a bad account of the real ineaning of Mr. Parnell’s 
plausible propositions for sending test cases to the newly 
established land commission, as well as of other ugly circum- 
stances. ‘It is quite clear as you said,’ wrote Mr. Gladstone 
to Forster in Ireland, ‘that Parnell means to present cases 
which the commission must refuse, and then to treat their 
refusal as showing that they cannot be trusted, and that the 
bill has failed.’ As he interpreted it afterwards, there was 
no doubt that in one sense the Land Act tended to accelerate 
a crisis in lreland, for it brought to a head the affairs of the 
party connected with the land league. It made it almost a 
necessity for that party cither to advance or to recede. They 
chose the desperate course. At the same date, he wrote in a 
letter to Lord Granville :— 

‘With respect to Parnellism, I should not propose to do more 
than a severe and strong denunciation of it by severing him 
altogether from the Irish people and the maas of the Irish 
members, and by saying that home rule has for one of its aims 
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Pook: local government—an excellent thing to which I would affix no 


TT 


I limite except the supremacy of the imperial parliament, and the 


right of ail parts of the country to claim whatever might be 
accorded to Ireland. This is only a repetition of what J have 
often said hefore, and I haye nothing to add or enlarge. But 
T have the fear that when the ovcasion for action comes, which 
will not be in my time, many liberals may perbaps hang back 
and may cause further trouble. 


In view of what was to come four years later, one of his 
letters to Forster is interesting (April 12, 1882), among other 
reasons as illustrating the depth to which the essence of 
political liberalism had now penetrated Mr. Gladstone’s 
inind :— 

1, About toeal govermment for Ireland, the ideas which more 
and more establish themselves in my mind are such as these. 

{1.) Until we have seriously responsible bodies to deal with us 
in Ireland, every plan we frame comes to Irishmen, say what we 
may, a8 ait English plan. As such it is probably condemned. At 
best. it is a one-sided bargaiu, which binds us, not them, 

(2.) Hf your excellent plans for obtaining local aid towards the 
execution of the law break down, it will be on account of this 
mixerable and almost: total want of the sense of responsibility for 
the pnblic good and public peace in Ireland ; and this responsibility 
we cannot create except through local self-government, 

(3.) If we say we must postpone the question till the state of the 
country i» more fit for it, I should answer that the least danger is 
in going forward at once. It is liberty alone which fits men for 
liberty, This proposition, like every other in politics, has its 
bounds ; but it is far safer than the counter doctrine, wait till they 
are fit. 

(4.) In truth I should say (differing perhaps from many), that 
for the Ireland of to-day, the first question is the rectification of 
the relationa between landlord and tenant, which happily is going 
on; the next is to relieve Great Britain from the enormous weight 
of the government of Ireland unaided by the people, and from the 
hopeless contradiction in which we stand while we give a parlia- 
mentary representation, hardly effective for anything but mischief 
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without the local institutions of self-government which it pre- CHAP. 


supposes, and on which alone it can bave a sound and healthy 
Dasis, Be, 


We have before us in administration, he wrote to Forster 
in September— 

a problem not less delicate and arduous than the problem of 
legislation with which we have lately had to deal in parliament. 
Of the leaders, the officials, the skeleton of the land leagne I have 
no hope whatever. The better the prospects of the Land Act 
with their adherents outside the circle of wire-pullers, and with 
the Irish people, the more bitter will be their hatred, and the 
more sure they will be to go as far as fear of the people will allow 
them in keeping up the agitation, which they cannot afford to part 
with on account of their ulterior ends. All we can do is to turn 
more and more the masses of their followers, to fine them down by 
good laws and good government, and it is in this view that the 
question of judicious releases from prison, should improving 
statistics of crime encourage it, may become one of early 
importance. 

VI 

Tt was in the autumn of 1881 that Mr. Gladstone visited 
Leeds, in payment of the debt of gratitude due for his 
triumphant return in the general election of the year before. 
This progress extended over four days, and almost surpassed in 
magnitude and fervour any of his experiences in other parts 
of the kingdom. We have an interesting glimpse of the 
physical effort of such experiences in a couple of his letters 
written to Mr. Kitson, who with immense labour and spirit 
had organized this severe if glorious enterprise:— 

Hawasden Castle, Sept. 28, 1881.—I thank you for the very clear 
and careful account of the proposed proceedings at Leeds. It lacks 
as yet that rough statement of numbers at each meeting, which is 
Tequisite to enable me to understand what I shall have to do. This 
will be fixed by the scale of the meeting. 1 see no difficulty but 
one—a procession through the principal thoroughfares is one of 
the most exhausting processes I know as a preliminary to addreas- 
ing a mass meeting. A mass meeting requires the physical powers. 
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BOOK to be in their best and freshest state, as far as anything can be 


VIL. 
—— 


1881, 


fresh in a man near seventy-two ; and I have on one or more 
former occasions felt them wofully contracted. In Midlothian I 
never hail anything of the kind before a great physical effort in 
speaking , and the lapse even of a couple of years is something. 
It would certainly be most desirable to have the mass meeting 
first, and then I have not any feur xt all of the procession through 





whatever thoroughfares you think fit. 

Ort. 2, 1S8L T should be very surty to put aside any of the 
opportunities of vision at Leeds which tho public may care to use ; 
hat what I had hoped was that these might come after any speeches 
of considerable effort and not fefore them. To understand what a 
physival drain, andl what a reaction from tension of the senses is 
eanaed by a ‘progress’ before addressing a great audience, a person 
must probably have yone through it, and gono through it at my 
time of hfe When T went to Midlothian, 1 begged that this 
might never happen, ancl it was avorded throughout. Sinee that 
time T hare myself bees sensible for the first time of a diminished 
power af voice in the House of Commons, and others alsu for the 








fits tune have remarked it 


Vast lorehlight processions, addresses from the corporation, 
four seare addresses from politiaal bodies, a giant banquet in 
tho Cloth Hail Yard covered in for the purpose, on one day; 
on another, more addresses, a public Iuncheon followed by a 
tags mecting of over tive-and-twenty thousand persons, then 
along journey through dense throngs vociferous with an ex- 
ultation that knew no limits, a large dinner party, and at the 
encdofall a night train, Theonly concessions that the veteran 
asked to weukness of the flesh, were that at the banquet he 
should not appear until the eating and drinking were over, 
and thal at the niass mecting some preliminary speakers 
should intervene to give him time to take breath after his 
Jong and serious exercises of the morning. When the time 
cam his voice was heard like the note of a clear and deep- 
toned bell, So much had vital energy, hardly less rare than 
his mental power, to du with the varied exploits of this 
spacious career. 

The topies of his Leeds speeches I need uot travel over. 
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What attracted most attention and perhaps drew most 
applause was his warning to Mr. Parnoll. ‘Ho desires,’ said 
the minister, ‘to arrest the operation of the Land Act; to 
stand as Moses stood between the living and the dead; to 
stand there not as Moses stood, to arrest, but to spread the 
plague.’ The menace that followed became a catchword of 
the day: ‘If it shall appear that there is still to be fought 
a final conflict in Ireland between law on the one side and 
sheer lawlessness upon the other, if the law purged from 
defect and from any taint of injustice is still to Le repelled 
and refused, and tho first conditions of political society to 
remain unfulfilled, then I say, gentlemen, without hesitation, 
the resources of civilisation against its enemies are not yet 
exhausted.’ 

Nor was the pageant all excitoment. he long speech, 
which by way of prelusion to the great mass meeting he 
addressed to the chamber of commerce, was devoted to the 
destruction of the economic sophisters who tried to persuade 
us that ‘the vampire of free-trade was insidiously sucking 
the life-blood of the country.’ In large survey of brond social 
facts, exposition of diligently assorted figures, power of 
scientific analysis, sustained chain of reasoning, he was never 
Letter. The consummate mastery of this argumentative 
performance diel not slay a herosy that has nine lives, but 
it drove the thing ont of sight in Yorkshire for some time 
to come.’ 

vr 

On Wednesday October 12, the cabinet met, and after five 
hours of deliberation decided that Mr. Parnell should be 
sent to prison under the Coercion Act. The Irish leader 
was arrested at his hotel the next morning, and carried 
off to Kilmainham, where he remained for some six 
months, The same day Mr. Gladstone was presented with 
an address from the Comuion Council of London, and in his 
speech at the Guildhall gave them the news:— 

Our determination has been that to the best of our power, our 
words should be carried into acts [referring to what he had said 


) At the Cloth Hall juet, Leeds, Oct. 8, 1881. 
* Speech to the Leeds of Commerce, Oct. 8, 1881. 


CHAP, 
Iv. 


Er. 72, 
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BOOK at Leeds], and even within these few momenta I have been 


VIL. 
5881. 


informed that towarils the vindication of law and order, of the 
Tights of property, of the freedom of the land, of the first elements 
of political life and civilisation, the first step has heen taken in 
the arrest of the man who unhappily from motives which I do 
not challenge, which I cannot eaamine and with which I have 
nothing to do, has mude himself beyond all others prominent in 
the attempt to destroy the anthority of the law, and to substitute 
what would end in being not! more or less than anarchical 
Oppression exercised upon the penple of Ireland. 





The arrest of Mr. Parnell was no doubt a pretty cunsider- 
ablo strain upon powers conferred by parliament to put 
down villago rufians; but times wero revolutionary, and 
though the Act of parliament was not a wise one, but 
altogether the reverse of wise, it was no wonder that having 
got the instrument, ministers thought they might as well 
uso it, Still oaccutive violence did not seem to work, and 
Mr, Gladstone looked in a natural dircetion for help in the 
milder way of persuasion. He wrote (December 17th) to 
Sardinal Newman ;— 

I will bogin with defining steictly the limits of this appeal, I 
ask you to rout the inelosed papers , andl to consider whether you 
will write anything to Rome upon them, 1 do not ask you to 
write, vor to tell me whether you write, nor to mahe any reply 
to this letter, beyond returning the inclosures in an envelope to 
me in Downing Street, I will stare briefly the grounds of my 
roqnent, thus limited, In 1841, when I was young as a cabinet 
minister, and the government of Sir R. Peel was troubled with 
the O'Connell manifestations, they made what 1 think was an 
appeal to Pope Gregory XVI. for his intervention to discourage 
agitation in Ireland. I should be very loath now to tender such a 
roquest at Rome, But now a different case arises. Some members 
of the Roman catholic priesthoud in Ireland deliver certain sermons 
and otherwise express themselves in the way which my inclosures 
exhibit. 1 doubt whetber if they were laymen we should not 
havo settled their cases by putting them into gaol. I need not 
describe the sentiments uttered. Your eminence will feel them 
and judge them as strongly us Ido. But now as to the Supreme 
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Pontiff. You will hardly be surprised when I say that I regard CHAP. 
him, if apprised of the facts, as responsible for the conduct of _1¥-_ 
these priests. For I know perfectly weil that he has the means “Ets 7 
of silencing them ; and that, if any one of them were in public to 

dispute the decrees of the council of 1870 as plamly as ho bas 
denounced law and order, he would be silenced. 

Mr. Errington, who is at Rome, will I believe have seen these 
papors, and will I hope have brought the facts as far as he is able 
to the knowledge of his holiness. But I do not know how fur 
he is able; nor how he may use his discretion, He is not our 
official servant, but an independent Roman catholic gentleman and 
a volunteer, 

My wish is as regards Ireland, in this hour of her peril and hor 
hope, to leave nothing undone by which to give heart and 
strength to the hope and to abate the peril. But my wish a» 
regarda the Pope is that he should have the means of bringing 
those for whom he is responsible to fulfil the elementary duties of 
citizenship. I say of citizenship ; of Christianity, of priosthood, it 
is not for me to speak. 

The cardinal replied that he would gladly find himself 
able to be of service, however slight it might be, in a 
political crisis, which must be felt as of grave anxiety by all 
who understand the blessing of national unity and peace. 
He thought Mr. Gladstone overrated the pope's power 
in political and social matters. Absolute in questions of 
theology, it was not so in political matters. If the contest 
in Ireland wero whether ‘rebellion, or whether ‘robbery’ 
was a sin, we might expect him to anathcmatize its deuial. 
But his action in concrete matters, as whether a political 
party is censurable or not, was not direct, and only in tho 
long run effective. Local power and influence was often 
a match for Roman right. The pope's right keeps things 
together, it checks extravagances, and at length prevails, 
but not without a fight. Its exercise is a matter of great 
prudence, and depends upon times and circumstances. As 
for the intemperate dangerous words of priests and curates, 
surely such persons belonged to their respective bishops, 
and scarcely required the introduction of the Supreme 
Authority, 
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VL vit 
“WE Wo have now atrived at April 1882 The reports 


brought to tho cabinet by Mr Forster were of the 
gloomest. The Land Act had Lrought no improvement, 
In tho south-west and many of the midland counties lawless- 
ness and intimidation were worso than over. Returns of 
agrarian ¢rime were presenti in every shape, and com- 
parisons framed by woeks, by months, by quarters; do what 
tho statisticians would, and in spite of fluctuations, murders 
and other serious outrages had increased, The policy of 
arbitrary arrest had completely failed, and the officials and 
crown Jawyors at the Castle were at their wits’ cud. 

While tho cabinet was face to face with this ugly prospect, 
Mr (iladstone received a conununication voluntecred by an 
Trish member, as to the now attitude of Mr. Parnell and the 
possitility of turning it to good account. Mr Gladstone sent 
this lotter on to Forster, reply iug meanwhile ‘in the sense of 
not shulting the dor” When the thing came before the 
cabinet, Mr Chamberlain—who had previously told Mr. 
Gladstone that he thought the time opportune for something 
like a reconciliation with the lrish party—with characteristic 
courazo took Ins life in his hands, as he put it, and set to 
work to ascertain through the emissary what use for the 
public good could be imade of Mr, Parnell’s changed frame of 
mind On April 25th, the cabinet heard what Mr Chainber- 
lain had to tell them, and it came to this, that Mr Parnell 
was desirous to use his influence on behalf of peace, but his 
influence for good depended on the settlement of the ques- 
tion of arrears, Ministors decided that they could enter 
into no agreement and would give no pledge. They would 
act on their own responsibility in the Tight of the knowledge 
they had gained of Mr. Paruell’s views, Mr. Gladstone was 
always impatient of any reference to ‘reciprocal assurances’ 
or ‘tacit understanding’ in respect of the dealings with the 
prisoner in Kilmainham, Still the nature of the proceedings 
was plain enough. The object of the communications to 
which the government were invited by Mr. Parnell through 
his omissary, was, supposing him to be anxious to do what 
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he could for Jaw and order, to find out what action on the CHAP. 
part of the government would enable him to adopt this line, _1¥_. 

Events then moved rapidly. Rumours that something “7 7% 
was going on got abroad, and questions began to be put in 
parliament, A stout tory gave notice of a motion aiming at 
the release of the suspects As Mr. Gladstone informed the 
Queen, there was no doubt that the general opinion of the 
public was moving in a direction adverse to arbitrary 
imprisonment, though the question was a nice one for 
consideration whether the recent surrender by the no-rent 
party of its extreme and most subversive contentions, 
amounted to anything like a guarantee for their future 
conduct in respect of peace and order, The rising excite- 
ment was swelled by the retirement of Lord Cowper from 
the viceroyalty, and the appointment as his successor of Lord 
Spencer, who had filled that post in Mr. Gladstone's first 
government. On May 2nd, Mr. Gladstone read a memo- 
randum to the cabinet to which they agreed :— 

The cabinet are of opinion that the time has now arrived when 
with a view to the interests of law and order in Ireland, the three 
members of parliament who have been imprisoned on suspicion 
since last October, should be immediately 1eloased ; and that the 
list of suspects should be examined with a view to the release of 
all persons not believed to be associated with crimes. They 
plopoge ut once to announce to parliament their intention to 
Propose, as soon as necessary business will permit, a bill to 
strengthen the ordinary Jaw in Ireland for the security of life 
and property, while reserving their discretion with regard to the 
Life and Property Protection Act [of 1881], which howover they 
do not at present think it will be possible to renew, if a favourable 
state of affairs shall prevail in Ireland. 


From this proceeding Mr. Forster dissented, and he 
resigned his office. His point seems to have been that no 
suspect should be released until the new Coercion Act had 
been fashioned, whereas the rest of the cabinet held that there 
was no excuse for the continued detention under arbitrary 
warrant of men as to whom the ground for the ‘reasonable 
suspicion’ required by the law had now disappeared. He pro- 

VOL. iI. Uv 
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BOOK bably felt that the appointment of a viceroy of cabinet rank 

pa and with successful Irish experience was in fact his own super- 

1882. session. ‘I have received your lettor? Mr. Gladstone wrote 

to him (May 2), ‘with much grief, but on this it would be 

selfish tocapatiate, 1 have no choice; followed or not followed 

Imust go on. Thero are portions of the subject which touch 

you personally, and which seem to mo to deserve much 

attention, But 1 have such an interest in the main issue, 

that I could not be deemed impartial; so I hind better not 

enter on them. One thing, however, I wish to say. You 

wish to minimise in any further statement the cause of your 

retroat. In iy opinion—and J speuk from experience— 

viewing the nature of that canse, you will find this hardly 

possible, For a justification you, I fear, will have to found 

upon the doctrine of “a new departure.” We inust protest 
aguinst it, and deny it with heart and soul.’ 

Tho way in which Mr. Gladstone chose to put things 
was stated in a letter to the Quoon (May 3):~'In his 
judgment thero had been two, aud only two, vital powers 
of commanding efficacy in Ircland, the Land Act, and the 
land league, they had beon locked in a combat of life and 
death; and tho cardinal question was which of the two 
would win. From the serious ctlort to amend the Land Act 
by the Arrears bill of the nationalists, from the speeches 
nude in support of it, and from information voluntarily 
tenderod to tho government as tu the views of the leaders of 
tho leaguo, the cabinet believed that those who governed. 
the land league wero now conscious of having been 
dofeated by the Land Act on the main question, that of 
paying ront' 

For the ottive of Irish secretary Mr, Gladstone selected 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, who was the husband of a niece of 
Mrs. Gladstouo's, and one of the most devoted of his friends 
and adherents. The special reason for the choice of this 
capable and high-minded man, was that Lord Frederick had 
framed a plan of tinance at the treasury for a new scheme 
of land purchase, The two freshly appointed Irish ministers 
at once crossed over to a country seething in disorder. Tho 

1 Introduced by Mi, Redmond 
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afternoon of the fatal sixth of May was passed by the cHAP. 
new viceroy and Lord Frederick in that grim apartment in Rel iae 
Dublin Castle, where successive secretaries spend unshining 7% 
hours in saying No to impossible demands, and hunting 

for plausible answers to insoluble riddles. Never did so 
dreadful a shadow overhang it as on that day. The task 

on which the two ministers were ongaged was the con- 
sideration of the new provisions for coping with disorder, 

which had been prepared in London, The under-sceretary, Mr. 

Burke, and one of the lawyers, wero present. Lord Sponcer 

yode out to the park about five o'clock, and Lord Frederick 
followed him an hour later. Ho was overlaken by tho 
under-secretary walking homewards, and as the two strolled 

on together, they were both brutally murdered in front 

of the vice-regal residence. The assassins did not know who 

Lord Frederick was. Well hos it beon said that Ircland 

seems the sport of a destiny that is aimless? 

The official world of London was on that Saturday night 
in the full round of its pleasures. The Gladstones were 
dining at the Austrian embassy. So two, was Sir William 
Harcourt, and to him as home secretary the black tidings 
wore sent from Dublin late in the evening, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone had already left, she for a party at the adiniralty, 
he walking home to Downing Street. At the admiralty 
they told her of bad news from Ireland and hurried hor 
away. Mr. Gladstone arrived at home a few minutes after 
her. When his secretary in tho hall told him of the 
horrible thing that had been done, it was as if he had 
been felled to the ground. Then they hastencd to bear 
what solace they could, to the anguish-stricken home where 
solace would be so sorely needed. 

The effect of this blind and hideous crime was at once to 
arrest the spirit and the policy of conciliation, While the 
Trish leaders were locked up, a secret murder club had 
taken matters in hand in their own way, and ripened plots 


1 Thhad been Mr. Burke’a practice the chief secretary had passed, and 
todnwve from tha Castle to the Park drove forward to overtake him.” The 
fale, then to descend and wal home, detectaves didnot follow him as usa 
followed by two dotectrves. Un this If they had followed, be would lave 
coeasion he found at the gate that been saved. 
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BOOK within « stone’s throw of the Castle. No worse blow could 


vill. 
—— 
1882. 


have hen struck at Mr. Parnell’s policy It has been said 
that the nineteenth century had seen the course of its history 
twenty-tive times diverted by actual or attempted crime. 
In that sinister list the inurdors in the Pha-nix Park have a 
tragic place. 

Tho voiro of party was fur tho moment hushed. Sir 
Stafford Northcote wrote a letter of adiirable feeling, saying 
that if there was any way in which Mr. Gladstone thought 
they could serve the goverument, he would of course let 
thon know. Tho Princo of Wales wrote of his own horror 
and indignation at the crime, and of his sympathy with 
Mr. Gladstone in the Toss of one who was not only a colleague 
of many merits, but a near counection and devoted friend, 
With onc or two scandalous oxceptions, the tone of the 
English press was sober, sensible, and self-possessed. <Tf a 
nation,’ suid a leading journal in Paris, ‘should be judged 
hy tho way in which it acts on grive occasions, the spectacle 
offered by Englund is calculated to produce a high opinion 
of the political character and spirit of the British people’ 
Things of the bascr sort were nat quito alsent, but they did not 
raattor, An appeal confronted tho clectors of the North-West 
Riding as they went to the poll at a bye-clection a fow days 
later, to ‘Vate for —, and avenge tho death of Lord 
Froderick Cavendish!’ They responded by placing ——'s 
opponent at the head of the poll by a majority of two 
thousand. 

‘The scone in the House had all the air of tragedy, and 
Mr. Gladstone summoned courage enough to do his part 
with impressive composure, A colleague was doing some 
business with him in his room before the solemnity began. 
Whon it was over, they resumed it, Mr. Gladstone making 
no word of reference to the sombre interlude, before or after, 
«Wont roluctantly to the House,’ he says in his diary, ‘and 
by the help of God forced out what was needful on the 
question of the adjournment.’ His words were not many, 
when after commemorating the marked qualities of Mr. 
Burke, he went on in laboured tones and slow speech and 
hardly repressed emotion -— 
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The hand of the assassin has come nearer home; and though 1 CHAP. 
feel it difficult to say a word, yet I must say that one of the very 2¥-_. 
noblest hearts in England has ceased to beat, and has ceased at tho “Et 7% 
very moment when it was just devoted to tho service of Ireland, 
full of love for that country, full of hope for hor future, full of 
capacity to render her service. 


Writing to Lady Frederick on a later day, ho mentions a 
public reference to some pathetic words of hers (May 19):— 

Sexton just now returned to the subject, with much approval 
from the Honse, You will find it near the middie of a long 
speech, Nothing could be better either in feeling or in grave 
{the man is little short of a master), and I think it will warm your 
heart, You have made « mark deeper than any wound. 


To Lord Ripon in India, he wrote (June 1):— 

‘The black act brought indeed a groat personal grief to my wife 
and me; but we are bound to merge our own sorrow in the larger 
and deeper affliction of the widow and the father, in the sense of 
the puliie loss of 2 life so valuable to the nation, and in the con- 
sideration of the yreat and varied effects it may have on immediate 
and vital interests. Since tho death of this dearly loved son, we 
have heard mnch good of the Duke, whom indced we saw at Chats- 
worth aftor the funeral, and we have soen much of Lady Frederick, 
who has been good even heyond what we could have.hoped. I 
have no doubt you have heard in India the echo of words spoken 
by Spencer from a letter of hers, in which she said she could give up 
even him if bis death were to work good to his fellow men, which 
indeed was the whole object of his life, These words have hud a 
tender effect, as remarkable as the horror excited by the slaughter. 
Spencer wrote to me that a privst in Connemara read them from 
the altar; when the wholo congregation spontancously fell down 
upon their knees. In England, the national attitude has heen 
admirable, The general strain of Junguage has been, ‘Do not let 
this terrible and flagitious crime deter you from persevering with 
the work of justice.’ 


Well did Dean Church say that no Roman or Florentine 
lady ever uttered a more heroic thing than was said by this 
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100K English lady when on first seeing Mr. Gladstone that terrible 

u Lue, midnight she said, ‘You did right to send him to Ireland’? 

\s82, <The joss of F. Cavendish, Mr. Gladstone wrote to his 
eltest son, ‘ will ever be to us all as an unhealed wound.’ 

On tho day after the murders Mr. Gladstone received a 
note through the same channel by which Mr. Chamberlain 
had carried ov his communications: ‘I am authorised by 
Mr. Parnell to stato that if Myr, Gladstone considers it 
necessary for the maintenance of his [Mr. G’s] position and 
for carrying out his views, that Mr. Parnell should resign his 
seat, Mr. Parnell is prepared to do so immediately.’ To this 
Mr, Gladstone replied (May 7)-— 

My duty does not permit me fur a moment to entertain Mr, 
Tarnell’s proposal, just conveyed to me by you, that he should if I 
think it necdfnt resign his seat ; but Lam deeply sensible of the 
honourable motives hy which it has been prompted. 


‘My opinion is, said Mr. (iadstone to Lord Granville, 
‘that if Parnell goes, no restraining influence will remain ; 
tho scale of outrages will be again enlarged ; and no repres- 
sive bill ean avail to put it down.’ Those of the cabinet who 
had the best chance of knowing, were convineed that Mr, 
Parnell was ‘sincerely anxious for the pacification of Ireland,’ 

Tho reaction produced by the murders in the Park made 
perseverance in a inilder policy impossible in face of English 
opinion, and parliament cagerly passed the Coercion Act of 
1882 [once asked an Irishman of consummate experience 
and cyuitable mind, with no leanings that I know of to 
political nationalism, whether the task of any later ruler of 
Treland was comparable to Lord Spencer's.‘ Assuredly not,’ 
ho replied; ‘in 1882 Ireland seemed to be literally a society 
on the eve af dissolution. The Invincibles still roved with 
knives about the streets of Dublin. Discontent had been 
stirred in the ranks of the Royal Irish Constabulary, and a 
dangerous mutiny broke out in the metropolitan force. 
Over half of the country the demoralisation uf every class, 
the terror, the tierce hatred, the universal distrust, had grown 
tw an ineredible pitch. The moral cowardice of what ought 

1 Life of Dean Church, p. 299 
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to have been the governing class was astounding. The land- 
lords would hold meetings and agree not to go beyond a certain 
abatement, and then they would go individually and privately 
offer to the tenant a greater abatement. Even the agents 
of the law and the courts were shaken in their duty. The 
power of random arrest and detention under the Coercion 
Act of 1881 had not improved the moral of magistrates and 
police. The sheriff weuld let the word get out that he was 
coming to make a seizure, and profess surprise that the 
cattle had vanished, The whole country-side turned out in 
thousands in half the counties in Ireland to attend flaming 
meetings, and if a man did not attend, angry neighbours 
trooped up to know the reason why. The clergy hardly 
stirred a finger to restrain tho wildness of the storm; some 
did their best to raise it, All that was what Lord Spencer 
had to deal with; the very foundations of tho social fabric 
rocking.’ 

Tho new viceroy attacked the formidable task before him 
with resolution, minute assiduity, and an inexhaustible store 
of that steady-eyed patience which is tho sovercign requisite 
of any man who, whether with coercion or without, takes in 
hand the government of Ireland, He was seconded with high 
ability and courage by Mr, Trevelyan, the new Irish secretary, 
whose fortitude was subjected to a far severer trial than has 
ever fallon to the lot of any Irish secretary before or since. 
The coercion that Lord Spencer had to administer was at 
least law, The coercion with which parliament entrusted 
Mr. Forster the year before was the negation of the spirit of 
law, and the substitution for it of naked and arbitrary 
control over the liberty of the subject Ly executive power— 
asystem as unconstitutional in theory as it was infatuated 
in policy and calamitous in result. Ever before the end 
of the parliament, Mr, Bright frankly told the House of 
Commons of this Coercion Act:—'‘I think that the legisla- 
tion of 1881 was unfortunately a great mistake, though I 
was myself a member of the government concerned in it” 


Hx. 73. 


BOOK In ae Mr. Gladstone penned words to which later events 
iL. 


CHAPTER VY 
EQYPT 
(1881-183) 


sip many very ready to may what 1 oaght to have done when 
battle a8 over; but I wash sume of these persons would come 
{tl tll me what to ctr the bathe — Wack wuron 


gavelan only too striking verification. ‘Territorial questions) 


he said, ‘aro not to be disposed of by arbitrary limits; we 
cd the luxury of taking Egyptian soil by pinches, 
We nghy seizo an Aden and a Perim, where is no already 
forma] community of inhabitants, and circumseribe 0 tract 
at wif, But onr first site in Egy pt, be it by larceny or be it 
by oyAption, will be the almost certain egg of a North African 
ompfre, that will grow and grow until another Victoria and 
anather Albert, titles of the lake-sources of the White Nile, 
corde within our borders; and till we finally join hands 
ueross the equator with Natal and Cape Town, to say nothing 
of the Transvaal and the Orange River on the south, or of 
Abyssinia ur Zanzibar to be swallowed by way of viaticun on 
our journey’! It was one of the ironies in which every 
active statesman’s life abounds, that the author of that fore- 
cast should have been fated to take his country over its first 
marches towards this uncoveted destination 


For many months after Mr. Gladstone formed his second 
ministry, there was no reason to suppose that the Egyptian 
branch of the eastern question, which for ever casts its 


1 Nineteenth Century, August, 1877 ; Gleanmgs, np. 357. 
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perplexing shadow over Europe, was likely to give trouble. CHAP. 
The new Khedive held a regularly defined position, alike en eee 
towards his titular sovereign at Constantinople, towards ** 7 
reforming ministers at Cairo, towards the creditors of his 
state, and towards the two strong European Powers that for 
different reasons had the supervision of Egyptian affairs 
in charge, The oppression common to oriental governments 
seemed to be yielding before western standards, The load of 
interest on a profligate debt was heavy, but it was not unskil- 
fully adjusted. The rate of village usury was falling, and the 
value of land was rising. Unluckily the Khedivo and his 
ministers neglected the grievances of the army, and in 
January 1881 its leaders broke out in revolt. The Khedive, 
without an armed force on whose fidelity he could rely, gave 
way fo the mutineers, and o situation was created, familiar 
enough in all oriental states, and not unlike that in our own 
country between Charles 1., or in later days the parliament, and 
the roundhead troopors: anger and revenge in the breast of 
the affronted civil ruler, distrust and dread of punishment in 
the mind of the soldiery. During the autumn (1881) the crisis 
grew more nlarmning, The Khedive showed neither energy 
nor tact; he neither calmed the terror of the mutinecrs nor 
crushed them. Insubordinstion in the army began to affect 
the civil population, and a national party came into open 
existence in the chainber of notables. The soldiers found a 
head in Arabi, a native Egyptian, sprung of fellah origin. 
Want either of stern resolution or of politic vision in the 
Khedive and his minister, had transferred the reality of 
power to the insurgents. The Sultan of Turkey here saw his 
chance; he made a series of diplomatic endeavours to re- 
establish a shattered sovereignty over his nominal feudatory 
on the Nile, This pretension, and the spreading tide of 
disorder, brought England and France actively upon the 
scene. We can see now, what expert observers on the spot 
saw then, that the two Powers mistook the nature of the 
Arabist movement. They perceived in it no more than a 
military rising. It was in truth national as well as military ; 
it was anti-European, and above all, it was in its objects anti- 


Turk. 


EGYPT 


BOOK In 1879 tho two governments had insisted on imposing 

ee over Egypt two controllers, with limited functions but ime 

1881. movable, This, as Mr. Gladstone argued Jater, was to bring 
foroign intervention into the heart of the country, and to 
establish in the strictest sonse a political control! As a 
matter of fact, not then well known, in September 1879 
Lord Salisbury had come to a detinite understanding with 
the French ambassador in London, that the two govern- 
uients would not tolerate the establishment in Egypt of 
political influenco by any competing Europoan Power; and 
what was moro important, that they were prepared to take 
action (o any exteut that might be found necessary to give 
eflect to their views in this respect, Tho notable acquisition 
by Lord Beaeonsficld of an interest in the Suez Canal, always 
rogarded by Mr. Gladstone as a politically ill-advised and 
hazardous transaction, had tied the English knot in Egypt 
still tighter. 

The policy of the Gladstone calinet was defined in general 
words in a dospatch from tho foreign minister to the British 
agomt at Cairo, Lord Granville (November 1881) disclaimed 
any‘ self-aygrandising designs on the part of either England 
or |France, Ile proclaimed the desire of the cabinet to 
uphold in Egy pt the administrative independence secured to 
hef by the deerees of the sovereign power on the Bosphorus. 
Fidally he set forth that the only circumstances likely to 
forte the government of the Queen to depart from this 
eairse of couduct, would be the occurrence in Egypt of a 
state of anarchy.? 

Justly averse to a joint occupation of Egypt by England 
and France, as the mest perilous of all possible courses, the 
London eabinet looked to the Sultan as the best instrument 
fur restoring order. Here they were confronted by two 
insurmountablo obstacles: first, the steadfast hostility of 
Franco to any form of Turkish intervention, and second, that 
strong current of antipathy to the Sultan which had been set 
flowing over British opinion in the days of Midlothian’ 





2 July 27, 1882. Glailstone had in 1877 drawn an im 
# Uramilleamd Malet, November 4, portant distinetion: ‘If I find the 
aa, ; ‘Turk incapable of establishing a good, 
+ Before Mullothian, however, Bir. just, and well-proportioned govern: 
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In December (1881) the puissant genius of Gambetta 


acquired supremacy for @ season, and he without delay. 


pressed upon the British cabinet the necessity of prepar- 
ing for joint and immediate action. Gambetta prevailed. 
The Turk was ruled out, and the two Powers of the west 
determined on action of their own. The particular mode 
of common action, however, in case action should become 
necessary, was left entirely open. 

Meanwhile the British cabinet was induced to agree to 
Gambetta’s proposal to send instructions to Cairo, assuring 
the Khedive that England and France wore closely associated 
in the resolve to guard by their united efforts against 
all causes of complaint, internal or external, which might 
menace the existing order of things in Egypt, This was a 
memorable starting-point in what proved an amazing journey. 
This Joint Note (January 6, 1881) was the first link in a 
chain of proceedings that brought each of the two govern- 
ments who were its authors, into the very position that they 
were most strenuously bent on averting; France eventu- 
ally ousted herself from Egypt, and England was eventually 
landed in plenary and permanent occupation, So extra- 
ordinary a result only shows how impenetrable were the wind- 
ings of the labyrinth, The foremost statesmen of England 
and France were in their conning towers, and England at any 
rate employed some of tho ablest of her agents. Yet each 
was driven out of an appointed course to an unforeseen 
and an unwelcome tormination. Circumstances like these 
might teach moderation both to the French partisans who 
curse the vacillations of M. de Freycinet, and to the English 
partisans who, while rejoicing in the ultimate result, curse 
the vacillations of the cabinet of Mr. Gladstone, in wisely 
striving to unravel a knot instead of at all risks cutting it. 


u 
The present writer described the effect of the Joint Note 
in the following words written at the time?:— At Cairo the 


ment over citihsed and Chnstian On this bead J clo not know that any 
races, 1t does not follow that he ia verdict of guilty hae yet been found 
under a similar ieapacity when bis by competent inbunal.'—Gleaningy, 
task shall only bo to hold empire iv; p. 364. 

over populations wholly or princi- + Fortnightly Review, July 1882, 
pally ‘Orientals and Mahomedans. 
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BOOK Note fell like a bombshell. Nobody there had expected any 
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such declaration, and nobody was aware of any reason why 
it should have been launched. What was felt was that so 
serious a step on such delicate ground could not have been 
adopted without deliberate calculation, nor without some 
gravo intention The Note was, therefore, taken to mean 
thas the Sultan was to bo thrust still further in the back- 
ground, that the Khedive was to become more plainly the 
puppet of England and France ; and that Egypt would sooner 
or later in some shape or other be made to share the fate 
of Tunis. The goneral effoct was, therefore, mischievous in 
the highest degree. The Khrdive was encouraged in his 
opposition to the sentiments of his Chamber. The military, 
national, or popular party was alarmed. The Sultan was 
irrfated. The other European Powers were made uneasy. 
Evdry element of disturbance was roused into activity.’ 

1{ is true that even if no Joint Noto had ever been de- 
spathed, the prospects of order were unpromising. The 
mosi careful analysis of the various elements of society in 
Egypt by those best acquainted at first hand with all those 
sof whether internal or external, whether Egyptian or 
Enfopean, and with all the roots of antagonism thriving 
ambng them, exhibited no protise of stability. If Egypt 
hat beon a simplo case of an oricutal government in revolu- 
tivary commotion, the fermcnt might have been left. to 
wo:'k itself out. Unfortunately Egypt, in spite of the maps, 
lies} in Europe. So far from being a simple case, it was 
ins entangled, and even the desperate questions 
thag riso in our minds at the mention of the Balkan pen- 
inspla, of Armenia, of Constantinople, offer no such comples 
of Uifticultics as the Egyptian riddle in 1881-2, The law o 
Tiquidation’—whatever clse we may think of it—at leas! 
inate the policy of Egypt for the Egyptians unworkable 
Yet the British cabinet were not wrong in thinking tha 
this was no reason for sliding into the competing policy o 
Egypt for the English and the French, which would hav 
been more unworkable still. 

England strove manfully to hold the ground that sh 

) Definng the clarms of the European bondbulder uu revenue. 
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had taken in November. Lord Granville told the British 
ambassador in Paris that his government disliked interven- 
tion either by themselves or anybody else as much as ever; 
that they looked upon the experiment of the Chamber with 
favourable eyes; that they wished to keep the connection 
of the Porte with Egypt so far as it was compatible with 
Egyptian liberties; and that the object of the Joint Note was 
to strengthen the exjsting government of Egypt. Gambetta, 
on the other hand, was convinced that all explanations of this 
sort would only serve further to inflate the enemies of France 
and England in the Egyptian community, and would encour- 
age their designs upon the law of liquidation. Lord Granville 
was honourably and consistently anxious to confine himself 
within the letter of international right, while Gambetta was 
equally anxious to intervene in Egyptian administration, 
within right or without it, and to force forward that Anglo- 
French occupation in which Lord Granville so justly saw 
nothing but danger and mischief. Once more lord 
Granville, at the end of the month which had opened with 
the Joint Note, in a despatch to tho ambassador at Paris 
(January 30), defined the position of the British cabinet. 
What measures should be taken to meet Egyptian dis- 
orders? The Queen's government had ‘a strong objection 
to the occupation of Egypt by themselves.’ Egypt and 
Turkey would oppose; it would arouse the jealousy of other 
Powers, who would, as there was even already good reason to 
believe, make counter demonstrations; and, finally, such an 
occupation would be as distasteful to the French nation as 
the sole occupation of Egypt by the French would be to our- 
selves. Joint occupation by England and France, in short, 
might lessen some difficulties, but it would seriously aggra- 
vate others. Turkish occupation would be a great evil, but it 
would not entail political dangers as great as those attending 
the other two courses. As for the French objections to the 
farther admission of the other European Powers to intervene 
in Egyptian affairs, the cabinet agreed that England and 
France had an exceptional position in Egypt, but might it 
not be desirable to enter into some communication with the 
other Powers, as to the best way of dealing with a state of 
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BOOK Note fell like a bombshell. Nobody there had expected any 
— such declaration, and nobody was aware of any reason why 
1881. it should have been launched. What was felt was that so 
serious a step on such delicate ground could not have been 
adopted without deliberate calculation, nor without some 
grave intention. The Nove was, therefore, taken to mean 
that the Sultan was to be thrust still further in the back- 
ground; that the Khedive was to become more plainly the 
puppet of England and France ; and that Egypt would sooner 
or later in some shape or other be made to share the fate 
of Tunis. The gonoral cflect was, therefore, mischievous in 
the highest degree. The Khedive was encouraged in his 
opposition to the sentiments of his Chamber, The military, 
national, or popular purty was alarmed, The Sultan was 
irriatod. Tho other European Powers were made uneasy, 

Ev@ry element of disturbanco was roused into activity.’ 

If is true that even if no Joint Note had ever been de- 
spatdhed, the prospects of order were unpromising, The 
most careful analysis of tho various elements of society in 
Egypt by those best acquainted at first hand with all those 
elements, whether internal or external, whether Egyptian or 
Enugopean, and with all the roots of antagonism thriving 
ambng thei, exhibited no promise of stability. If Egypt 
hag boon a simple case of an oricntal government in revolu- 
tiopary commotion, the ferment might have been left to 
work itself out. Unfortunately Egypt, in spite of the maps, 
lies, in Europe, So far from being a simple case, it was 
indéseribably entangled, and even the desperate questions 
that riso in our minds at the mention of the Balkan pen- 
insula, of Armenia, of Constantinople, offer no such complex 
of diftieulties as the Egyptian riddle in 1881-2, The law of 
liquidation’—whatever else we may think of it—at least 
inade the poliey of Egypt for the Egyptians unworkable. 
Yet the British cabinet were not wrong in thinking that 
this was no reason for sliding into the competing policy of 
Egypt for the English aad the French, which would have 
been more unworkable still. 

England strove manfully to hold the ground that she 
2 Defining the clams of the Euiopean boudbulder o revenue, 
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had taken in November. Lord Granville told the British 


ambassador in Paris that his government disliked interven-. 


tion either by themselves or anybody else as much as ever; 
that they looked upon the experiment of the Chamber with 
favourable eyes; that they wished to keep the connection 
of the Porte with Egypt so far as it was compatible with 
Egyptian liberties; and that the object of the Joint Note was 
to strengthen the exjsting government of Egypt. Gambetta, 
on the other hand, was convinced that all explanations of this 
sort would only serve further to inflate the enemies of France 
and Englend in the Egyptian community, and would encour- 
age their designs upon the law of liquidation. Lord Granville 
was honourably and consistently anxious to confine himself 
within the letter of international right, while Gambetta was 
equally anxious to intervene in Egyptian administration, 
within right or without it, and to force forward that Anglo- 
French occupation in which Lord Granville so justly saw 
nothing but danger and mischief. Once more Jord 
Granville, at the end of the month which had opened with 
the Joint Note, in a despatch to tho ambassador at Paris 
(January 30), defined the position of the British cabinet, 
What measures should be taken to meet Egyptian dis- 
orders? The Queen’s government had ‘a strong objection 
to the occupation of Egypt by themselves.’ Egypt and 
Turkey would oppose; it would arouse the jealousy of other 
Powers, who would, as there was even already good reason to 
believe, make counter demonstrations ; and, finally, such an 
occupation would be as distasteful to the French nation as 
the sole occupation of Egypt by the French would be to our- 
selves. Joint occupation by England and France, in short, 
ight lessen some difficulties, but it would seriously aggra- 
vate others. Turkish occupation would be a great evil, but it 
would not entail political dangers as great as those attending 
the other two courses. As for the French objections to the 
farther admission of the other European Powers to intervene 
in Egyptian affairs, the cabinet agreed that England and 
France had an exceptional position in Egypt, but might it 
not be desirable to enter into some communication with the 
other Powers, as to the best way of dealing with a state of 
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BOOK things that appeared likely to interfere both with the Sultan's 
firmans and with Eyypt’s international engagements ¢ 
At this critical moment Gambetta fell from power. The 
mark that he had set upon western policy in Egypt 
remained. Good observors on the spol, trained in the great 
schoul of India, thought that cven if there was no more 
than chance of working with the national party, tho 
chanco was well worth trying, As the gasc was put at the 
time, ‘It is impossible to conccive a situation that more 
imperutively called for caution, circumspection, and defer- 
once to the knowledge of observers on tho scene, or one 
that was actually handled with greater rashness and hurry. 
Gambetta had made up his mind that tho military 
movement was leading to the abyss, aud that it must be 
peremptorily arrested. It may he that he was right in 
supposing that the army, which had first found its power 
in the timo of Ismail, would go from bad to worse, But 
everything turned upon tho possibility of pulling up the 
amy, without arousing other clements more dangerous still, 
M. Gambotta’s impatient policy was worked out in his own 
head fithont reference to the conditions on the scone, and 
tho rgsult was what might have been expected’? 


nI 

Thh dual control, the systom of carrying on the Egyptian 
goverhment under the advico of an English and a French 
agent, came to an cud, The rude adiinistration in the pro- 
vineos fell to pieces. ‘The Khedive was helplessly involved 
in strugglo after struggle with the military insurgents. 
The army became as undisputed masters of the govern- 
mont, as the Cromwellian army at somo moments in our 
civil war. Meanwhile the British government, true to Mr. 
Gladstone's constant principle, endeavoured to turn the ques- 
tion from being purely Anglo-French, into an international 
question. The Powers were not unfavourable, but nothing 
came of it. Both from Paris and from London somewhat 
bewildered suggestions proceeded by way of evading the 
central enigma, whether the intervention should be Turkish 

1 Fortnightly Reviex, July 1882, 
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or Anglo-French. It was decided at any rate to send power- 
ful Anglo-French fleets to Alexandria, and Mr. Gladatone 
only regretted that the other Powers (including Turkey) 
had not been invited to have their flags represented. To 
this the French objected, with the evil result that the other 
Powers were displeased, and the good effect that the appear- 
ance of the Sultan in the field might have had upon the 
revolutionary parties in Egypt was lost. On May 21, 1882, 
M. de Freycinet wont so far as to say that, though he 
was still opposed to Turkish intervention, he would not 
regard as intervention a case in which Turkish forces were 
summoned by England and France to operate under Anglo- 
French control, upon conditions specified by the two 
Powers. If it became advisable to lund troops, recourse 
should be had on these terms to Turkish troops and thom 
only, Lord Granville acceded. He proposed (May 24) to 
address the Powers, to procure international sanction fur the 
possible despatch of Turkish troops to Fgypt. De Freycinet 
insisted that no such step was necessary, At the same 
time (June 1), the minister told the Chamber that there 
wore various courses to which they might be led, but ho 
excluded one, and this was a French military intorvention. 
That declaration narrowed the case to a choice betweon 
English intervention, or Turkish, or Anylo-Turkish, all of 
them known to be profoundly unpalatable to French senti- 
ment, Such was the end of Lord Granville’s prudent and 
loyal endeavour to move in step with France, 

The next proposal from M. de Freycinct was 9 European 
conference, as Prince Bismarck presumed, to cover the admis- 
sibility of Turkish intervention. A conference was too much 
in accord with the ideas of the British cabinet, not to be 
welcomed by them. The Turk, however, who now might 
have had the game in his own hands, after a curious ex- 
hibition of duplicity and folly, declined to join, and the con- 
ference at first met without him (June 23). Then, pursuing 
tactics well known at all times at Constantinople, the Sultan 
made one of his attempts to divide the Powers, by sending a 
telegram to London (June 25), conferring upon England 
rights of exclusive control in the administration of Egypt. 
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This Mr, Gladstone and Lord Granville declined without even 
consulting the cabinct, as too violent an infraction, I suppose, 
of tho cardinal principle of European concert. The Queen, 
anxious for an undivided English control at any price, com- 
plained that the question was sottled without reference to the 
cabinet, aud here the Queen was clearly not wrong, on doc- 
trines of cabinet authority and cabinet responsibility that 
wore usually held by nobody more strongly than by the 
prime minister himself, 

‘Mr, Gladstone and his cabinet fonght as hard as they 
could, and for good reasons, against single-handed inter- 
vention by Grout Britain, When they saw that order could 
not be re-ostablished without the exercise of force from with- 
out, they insisted that this force should be applied by the 
Sultan us sovereign of Egypt. They proposed this solution 
to the conference, and Lard Dufferin urged it upon the Sultan. 
With curious infatuation (repeated a few years later) the 
Sultan stood aside, When it became necessary to make 
immediate provision for the safety of tho Sucz Canal, 
England proposed to undertake this duty conjointly with 
France, aud solicited the co-operation of any other Power, 
Italy was specially invited to Jom. Then when the progress 
of the rebellion had Iroken tho Khedive’s authority and 
brought Hy pt to anarchy, England invited France and Italy 
toavt with her in putting the rebollion down, France and 
Italy declined. England still urged the Porte to send troops, 
insisting only on such conditions as were indispensable to 
secure united action. The Porte again held back, and 
before it carried out an agreement to sign a military con- 
veution, events had moved too fast! Thus, by the Sultan’s 
porversities aud tho fluctuations of purpose and temper in 
France, single-handed intervention was inexorably forced 
upon the one Power that had most consistently striven to 
avoid it. Bismarck, it is true, judged that Arabi was now 
a power to be reckoned with ; the Austrian representatives 
used language of like purport ; and Freycinet also inclined 
to coming to terms with Arabi. Tho British cabinet had 
persuaded themselves that the overthrow of the military 

1 Lond Granville to Lord Dufferm. Oct. 5, 1882. 
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party was an indispensable precedent to any return of 
decently stable order. 

The situation in Egypt can hardly be adequately under- 
stood without a multiplicity of details for which this is no 
place, and in such cases details are everything. Diplomacy 
in which the Sultan of Turkey plays a part is always com- 
plicated, and at the Conference of Constantinople the cob- 
webs were spun and brushed away and spun again with 
diligence unexampled. The proceedings were without any 
effect upon the course of events. The Egyptian revolution 
ran its course, The moral support of Turkish commissioners 
sent by the Sultan to Cairo came to nothing, and the 
moral influence of the Anglo-French squadron at Alexandria 
came to nothing, and in truth it did more harm than good. 
The Khedive's throne and life were alike in danger. The 
Christians flocked down from the interior. The residents 
in Alexandria were trembling for their lives. At the end 
of May our agent at Cuiro informed his government that a 
collision between Moslems end Christians might occur at 
any moment. On June 31 soime fifty Europeans wero 
massacred by a riotous mob at Alexandria. The British 
consul was severely wounded, and some sailors of the 
French fleet were among the killed. Greeks and Jews were 
murdered in other places, At last a decisive blow was 
struck. For several weeks the Egyptians had been at work 
upon the fortifications of Alexandria, and upon batteries 
commanding the British fleet. The British admiral was 
instructed (July 3) that if this operation were continued, 
he should immediately destroy the earthworks and silence 
the batteries. After due formalities he (July 31) opened 
fire at seven in the morning, and by half-past five in the 
evening the Alexandria guns were silenced. Incendiaries 
set the town on fire, the mob pillaged it, and some 
tourders were committed. The French ships had sailed 
away; their government having previously informed the 
British ambassador in Paris that the proposed operation 
would be an act of war against Egypt, and such an act 
of war without the express consent of the Chamber would 
violate the constitution. 
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BOOK ‘The new situation in which England now found herself 

TL _, was quickly described by the prine sinister to the House 

1882 of Commons. On July 22, he said:—‘We should not fully 

discharge our duty, if we did not endeavour to convert the 

present interior state of Egypt from anarchy and conflict 

to peaco and order. We shall look during the time that 

remains to us to the co-operntion of the Powers of civilised 

Europe, if it he in any case open to us. But if every chance 

of obtaining co-operation is exhausted, the work will be 

undertaken by the single power of England.’ As for the 

position of the Powers it may be described in this way. 

Germany and Austria were cordial and respectful; France 

geaxious to retain a conipletely friendly understanding, but 

aupnting some equivalent for tho inevitable decline of her 

ier in Egypt; Italy jealous of our renowing close rela- 

tiohs with France; Russia still sore, and on the lookout 

for some plausible excuse for gotting the Berlin arrange- 

ment of 1878 rovised in her favour, without getting into 
diffiguities with Borlin itsetf. 

“atice was not unwilling to take joint action with 
England for the defonce of the canal, but would not join 
England in intervention beyond that object. At the same 
tinp Frey ginet wished it to be understood that France had 
no objection to our advance, if we decided to make an 
adjance. This was more than onco repeated. Gambetta 
in vehement wrath declared his dread Jest the refusal to 
co-operate with England should shake an alliance of price- 
less value; and lest besides that immense catastrophe, it 
should hand over to tho possession of England for ever, 
territories, rivers, and ports where the French right to 
live and trade was as good as hers. The mighty orator 
declaimed in vain. Suspicion of the craft of Bismarck was in 
France more lively than suspicion of aggressive designs in 
the cabinet of Mr. Gladstone. and the Chamber was reminded 
how extremely well it would suit Germany that France 
should lock up her military foree in Tunis yesterday, in 
Egypt to-day. Ingenious speakers, pointing to Europe 
covered with camps of armed men; pointing to the artful 
statesmanship that had pushed Austria into Bosnia and 
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Herzegovina, and encouraged France herself to occupy CHAP. 
Tunis ; pointing to the expectant nations reserving their ___—_. 
liberty for future occasions—all urgently eahorted France -#* 73 
now to reserve her own liberty of action too Under the 
influence of such ideas as these, and by the working of 
rival personalities and parties, the Chamber by an immense 
majority turned the Freycinet government out of office 
(July 29) rather than sanction even such a dogree of inter- 
vention as concerned the protection of the Suez Canal. 

Nine days after the bombardment of Alexandria, the 
British cabinet decided on the despatch of what was mildly 
called an expeditionary force to the Mediterranean, under 
the command of Sir Garnet Wolseley. The general's alert- 
ness, energy, and prescient calculation, brought him up to 
Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir (Sept. 13), and there at one rapd and 
decisive blow he crushed the military insurrection.) 


Iv 

The bombardment of Alexandria cost Mr. Gladstone the 
British colleague who im fundamentals stood closest to him 
of them all, In the opening days of July, amid differences of 
opinion that revealed themselves in frequent and protracted 
meetings of the cabinet, it was thought probable that Mr. 
Gladstone and Bright would resign rather than be parties 
to despatehing troops to the Mediterranean, and the two 
representative radicals were expected to join them Then 
came the bombardment, but only Bright went—not until 
after earnest protestations from the prime ininister. As 
Mr. Gladstone described things later to the Queen, Bright's 
letters and conversation consisted very much more of refer- 
ences to his past career and strong statements of fecling, 
than of attempts to reason on the existing facts of the case, 
with the obligations that they appeared to entail, Not 
satisfied with his own efforts, Mr. Gladstone turned to Lord 
Granville, who had been o stout friend in old days when 
Bright’s was a name of reproach and obloquy :— 

July 12.—Here is the apprehended letter from dear old John 

1 Ashare of the credit of success Sir Garnet's et to him, Life of 


is due to the admirable efhes ot Chaldera, 0 
‘Mr. Childers at the War Ofbee. Bee ie 
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ROOK Bright, which turns a white day into a black one. It would not 
THE be fair in me to beg an interview. lis kindness would make him 
1682. reluctant 10 dectine ; but he would come laden with an apprehen- 
sion, that I by impetuosity and tenacity should endeavour to over- 
bear hin, But pray consider whether you could do it. He would 
not have the same fear of your dealings with him. I do not think 
you could get a reversal, but perhaps he wonkl give you another 
short delay, anf at the end of this the sky might be further 

settled. 


Two days later Mr. Cladstonc and Lright had a long, and 
wo may he sare that it was an carnest, conversation, The 
former of them the same day put his remarks into the shape 
of a lotter, which the reader may caro to have, as a state- 
ment of the caso for the first act of umned intervention, 
which led up by a direct line tu the English occupation of 
Egypt, Soudan wars, and 4 somo other events from which 
tho veil is not even yet lifted :— 

The uct of Tuesday [the bombardment of Alexandria] was a 
solemn and painful one, for which I feel myself to be highly 
rosponsible, and it is my earnest desire that we should all view 
it now, as we shall wish at the last that wo had viewed it, 
Subject to this testing rule, I address you :as one whom I suppose 
not to believe ail use whatever of military force to be unlawful ; 
as one who detests war in genera! and believes most wars to have 
boon sad errors (in which I greatly agree with you), hat who in 
regard to any particular use of force would look upon it for a 
justifying cause, aud after it woukl end savour to approciate its 
actual effect. 

The general situation in Egypt had Jatterly become one in 
whieh overything was governed by sheer military violence. 
Every legitimate authority—the Khedive, the Sultan, the notables, 
and tho hest men of the country, such as Cherif and Sultan 
pashas—had been put down, and a situation of force had been 
created, which could only Le met hy force. This heing so, we had 
laboured to the uttermost, almest alone but not without success, 
to secure that if foree were employed against the violence of 
Arabi, it should be force armed with the highest sanction of law; 
that it should be the force of the sovereign, authorised and 
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restrained by the united Powers of Enrope, who in such a case 
represent the civilised world. 

While this is going on, a by-question arises, The British fleet, 
lawfully present in the waters of Alexandria, had the right and 
duty of self-defence. It demanded the discontinuance of attempts 
made to strengthen the armament of the fortifications... Met 
hy fraud and falsehood in its demand, it required surrender with 
a view to immediate dismantling, and this being refused, it pro- 
ceeded to destroy. . . . The conflagration which followed, the 
pillage and any other outrages effected by the released convicts, 
these are not due to us, but to the seemingly wanton wickedness 
of Arabi, ... 

Such being the amount of our act, what has been its reception 
and its effect? As to its reception, we have not received nor heard 
of a word of disapproval from any Power great or small, or from 
any source having the slightest authority. As to its effect, it has 
taught many lessons, struck a heavy, perhaps a deadly, blow at 
the reign of violence, brought again into light the beginnings of 
legitimate rule, shown the fanaticism of the East that massacre of 
Europeans is not likely to be perpetrated with impunity, and 
greatly advanced the Egyptian question towards a permanent and 
peaceable solution, I feel that in being party to this work I have 
been a labourer in the cause of peace. Your co-operation in that 
cause, with reference to preceding and collateral pvints, has been 
of the utmost value, and has enabled me to hold my ground, 
when without you it might have been difficult. 


The correspondence closed with a wish from Mr. Glad- 
stone: ‘ Believe in the sore sense of practical loss, and the 
(i trust) unalterable friendship and regard with which I 
remain, etc.’ When Bright came to explain his resignation in 
parliament, he said something about the moral law, which 
led to a sharp retort from the prime minister, but still their 
friendship did appear to remain unalterable, as Mr. Gladstone 
trusted that it would. 

When the question by and by arose whether Arabi should 
be put to death, Bright wrote to the prime minister on 
behalf of clemency. Mr. Gladstone in replying took a severe 
line: «1 am sorry to say the inquiry is too likely to show 
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& that Arsbi is very much more than a rebel. Crimes of the 

\ , gravest kind have been committed, and with most of them 

he stands, F fear, in presumyptwe (that is, unproved) connec- 
tion, In truth I must say that, having begun with no 
prejudice against him, and with the strong desire that he 
should be saved, I am almost driven to the conclusion that 
he 1s a bad man, and that it will not be an injustice if he 
goes the road which thousands of bis innocent countrymen 
through him have trodden.’ It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that Mr. Gladstone was all leniency, or that when he 
thought ill of men, he stayed either at pallisting words or at 
half-mensures 


by 


CHAPTER VI 
POLITICAL JUBILEE 
(1882-1883) 


* 
dyuwlgeras yip Sewep dOdyris card roy Bloo, Bray B Siayuvioyras, rere 
rvytree rier xpooycirrue,—PuotaRck, Moralia, 0. 28. 
Ho atrives like an athlete oll his life long, and then when he comes 
to the ond of his steiving, he hae what is meet. 
drduapee' rh BE rej 1h oblre$ ends Brap 
Aobpurer. adN' Bras alyha Bbabores OXby, 
Dayenplr speyryor Excorir dvipGe eal peldaxon air, 

Prsman, Pyth, viii. 235. 
‘Things of a day} What iso man?) What, when he is not? A 
dream of shadow is mankind, Yet when there comes down glory im- 
parted from God, radiant light ahines among men and genial days. 
avd B alow dodeyea, rl ud ris dvdr yor 
‘yipar é oxiryy kaPhyevor Epoc pdrar ; 

Oi, i. 13L. 

Die since we mast, wherefore should s man sit idle and nurse in 
the gloom days of long life without aim, without name? 


‘Tae words from ‘ antique books’ that I have just translated CHAP. 

and transcribed, were written out by Mr. Gladstone inside -_ 
the cover of the little diary for 1882-3. To what the oid “78 

world had to say, he added Dante's majestic commonplace: 

‘You were not made to live like brutes, but to pursue virtue 

and knowledge’! These meditations on the human lot, on 

the mingling of our great hopes with the implacable realities, 

made the vital air in which all through his life he drew 


2 Considerate In vostes semenza : 
Fash ven fortes iver came brat 
er seguir virtate ¢ conoaoanzs, 
Fnferno, xxvi. 118. 
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deep breath. Adjusted to his ever vivid religious creed, 
smid all the turbid business of the worldly elements, they 
were the sedative and the restorer. Yet here and always 
the last word was Effort. The moods that in less strenuous 
natures ended in melancholy, philosophic or poetic, to him 
wero fresh incentives to redeem the time. 

The middle of December 1882 marked his political 
jubilee, It was now half» century since he had entered 
public life, and the youthful graduate from Oxford had 
grown to be the foremost man in his country Yet these 
fifty courses of the sun and all the pageant of the world 
had in some ways made but little difference in him In 
some ways, it seemed as if time had rolled over him 
in vain He had learned many lessons, He had changed 
his party, his horizons were far wider, new social truths had 
made their way into his impressionable mind, he recognised 
new social forces, His aims for the church, that he loved 
as ardently os he gloried in a powerful and beneficent state, 
had undergone a revolution Since 1866 he had come into 
contact with democracy at close quarters, the Bulgarian 
campaign and Midlothian lighting up his early faith in 
liberty, had inflamed him with new feeling for the voice of 
the people As much as in the early time when he had 
prayed to be allowed to go into orders, he was moved by a 
dominating sense of the common claims and interests of 
mankind. ‘The contagion of the world’s slow stain’ had 
not infected him; the lustre and long continuity of his 
public performances still left all his innermost ideals 
constant and undimmed 

His fifty years of public life had wrought his early habits 
of severe toil, method, exactness, concentration, into cast- 
iron, Whether they had sharpened what is called know- 
ledge of the world, or taught him insight into men and 
skill in discrimination among men, it is hard to say. He 
always talked as if he found the world pretty much what he 
had expected. Man, he used often to say, is the least com- 

ensible of creatures, and of men the most incompre- 
hensible are the politicians. Yet nobody was less of tho 
cynic, As for Waltechmerz, world-weariness, ennui, tedium 
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vitee—that enervating family were no acquaintances of his, CHAP. 
now nor at any time. None of the vicissitudes of long 
experience ever tempted him either into the shallow satire 27. 73 
on life that is so often the solace of the little and the weak; 

or on the other hand into the saeva indignatio, the sombre 
brooding reprobation, that has haunted some strong souls 

from Tacitus and Dante to Pascal, Butler, Swift, Turgot. We 

may, indeed, be sure that neither of these two moods can 

ever hold a place in the breast of a commanding orator. 


ate 


T have spoken of his new feeling for democracy. At 
the point of time at which we have arrived, it was heartily 
reciprocated, The many difficulties in the course of public 
affairs that confronted parliament and the nation for two 
years or more after Mr..Gladstone’s second accession to 
power, did little to weaken either his personal popularity 
or his hold upon the confidence of the constituencies, For 
many years he and Mr. Disraeli had stood out above the 
level of their adherents; they were the centre of every 
political storm. Diaraeli was gone (April 19, 1882), com- 
memorated hy Mr. Gladstone in a parliamerttary tribute that 
cost him much searching of heart beforehand, and was a 
masterpiece of grace and good feeling. Mr, Gladstone 
stood alone, concentrating upon himself by his personal 
sscendency and public history the bitter antagonism of his 
opponents, only matched by the enthusiasm and devotion 
of his followers. The rage of faction had seldom been more 
unbridled. The Irish and the young fourth party were 
Tivals in malicious vituperation ; of the two, the Irish on the 
whole observed the better manners. Once Mr. Gladstone 
was wounded to the quick, as letters show, when a member 
of the fourth party denounced as ‘2 government of infamy’ 
the ministry with whose head he had long been on terms 
of more than friendship slike as host and guest. He 
could not fell his trees, he could not read the lessons in 
Hawarden church, without finding these innocent habits 
turned into material for platform mockery. ‘In the eyes 
of the opposition, as indeed of the country,’ said a 
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great print that was never much his friend, ‘he is the 


-government and he is the liberal party, and the 


writer went on to scold Lord Salisbury for wasting his 
time in the concoction of angry epigrams and pungent 
phrases that were neither new nor instructive’ They 
pierced no joint in the mail of the warrior at whom they 
were levelled. The nation at large knew nothing of diffi- 
culties at Windsor, nothing of awkward passages in the 
cabinet, nothing of the trying egotisms of gentlemen out 
of the cabinet who insisted that they ought to be in, Nor 
would such things have made any difference except in bis 
favour, if the public had known all about them. The Duke of 
Argyll and Lord Lansdowne had left him; his Irish policy 
had cost him his Irish secretary, and his Egyptian policy 
had cost him Mr. Bright. They had got into a war, they 
had been baffled in legislation, they had to raise the most 
unpopular of taxes, there had been the frightful tragedy in 
Treland. Yet oll seemed to have been completely overcome 
in tho public mind by the power of Mr. Gladstone in uniting 
his friends and frustrating his foes, and the more bitterly he 
was hated by society, the more warmly attached were the 
mass of the people. Anybody who had forescen all this 
would have concluded that the government inust be in ex- 
tremity, but he went to the Guildhall on the 9th of November 
1882, and had the best possible reception on that famous 
atage, One tory newspaper felt bound to admit that Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues had rehabilitated themselves 
in the public judgment with astounding rapidity, and were 
now almost as strong in popular and parliamentary support 
as when they first took office* Another tory print declared 
‘Mr. Gladstone to be stronger, more popular, more despotic, 
than at any time since the policy to carry out which he 
was placed in office was disclosed* The session of 1882 had 
only been exceeded in duration by two sessions for fifty yearn, 

The reader has had pictures enough from friendly hands, 
so here is one from & persistent foe, one of the most 
brilliant journalists of that time, who listened to him from 


) Times, Dec 8, 1382. + Mormng Post, Oot. 20, 1882. 
* Standard, Nov. 16, 1882, 
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the gallery for years. The words are from an imaginary Onae, 

dialogue, and are put into the mouth of a well-known whig The 

in parliament :— ule 
Sir, I can only tell you that, profoundly as I distrusted him, 

and lightly as on the whole I valued the external qualities of his 

eloquence, I have never listened to him even for a few minutes 

without ceasing to marvel at his influence over men. That white- 

hot face, stern as a Covenanter’s yet mobile as a comedian’s; 

those restless, flashing eyes ; that wondrous voice, whose richness 

ita northern burr enriched as the tang of the wood brings out the 

mellowness of a rare old wine; the masterly cadence of his elocu- 

tion ; the vivid energy of his attitudes; the fine animation of his 

gestures ;—sir, when I am assailed through eye and ear by this 

compacted phalanx of assailants, what wonder that the stormed 

outposts of the senses should spread the contagion of their own 

surrender through the main encampment of the mind, and that 

against my judgment, in contempt of my conscience, nay, in 

defisnee of my very will, I should exclaim, ‘This is indeed the 

voice of truth aud wisdom. This man is honest and sagacious 

beyond his fellows He must be heheved, he must be obeyed !’? 


On the day of his political jubilee (Dec, 18), the event 
was celebrated in many parts of the country, and he received 
congratulatory telegrams from all parts of the world; for 
it was not only two hundred and forty liberal associations 
who sent him joyful addresses. The Roumelians poured 
out aloud their gratitude to him for the interest he con- 
stantly manifested in their cause, and for his powerful and 
persistent efforts for their emancipation. From Athens 
came the news that they had subscribed for the erection 
of his statue, and from the Greeks also came a splendid 
casket. In his lotter of thanks,* after remonstrating against 
ita too great material value, he said :— 

I know not well how to accept .t, yet I am till less able to 
decline it, when I read the touching lines of the accompanying 
address, in itself an ample token, in which you have so closely 

» Tras Nee Lecion, pp 905 6,—- play of mind 

of 
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BOOK smociated my name with the histhry and destinies of your 
TEL country. I am not vain enough to think that I have deserved 
1682. any of the numerous acknowledgments which I have received, 
especially from Greeks, on completing half a century of parlia- 
mentary life. Your over-estimate of my deeds ought rather to 
humble than to inflate me. But to have laboured within the 
meanure of justice for the Greece of the future, is one of my 
happiest political recollections, and to have been trained in partial 
knowledge of the Greece of the past has largely contributed to 
whatever slender faculties I possess for serving my own country 

or my kind, T earnestly thank you for your indulgent judgment 

and for your too costly gifta, and I have the honour to remain, etc, 


What was deeper to him than statues or caskets was 
found in letters from comparative newcomers into the 
political arena thanking him not only for his long roll of 
public service, but much more for the example and en- 
couragement that his life gave to younger men endeavouring 
to do something for tho public good. To one of these he 
wrote (Deo, 15):— 

1 thank you moat sincerely for your kind and friendly letter, 
An regards the prospective part of it, I can assure you that I 
should be alow to plead the mere title to retirement which long 
labour is supposed to earn. But I have always watched, and 
worked according to what I felt to be the messure of my own 
mental force. A monitor from within tells me that though I may 
still be equal to some portions of my duties, or as little unequal as 
heretofore, there are others which I cannot face. I fear therefore 
I must keep in view an issue which cannot be evaded 


pita 


As it happened, this volume of testimony to the affection, 
gratitude, and admiration, thus ready to go out to him from 
80 many quarters coincided in point of time with one or two 
extreme vexations in the conduct of his daily business as 
head of the government. Some of them were aggravated 
by the loss of a man whom he regarded as one of his two 
or three most importsnt friends. In September 1882 the 
Dean of Windsor died, and in his death Mr. Gladstone 
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suffered a heavy blow. To the end he always spoke of 
Dr. Wellesley's friendabip, and the value of his sagacity and 
honest service, with a warmth by this time given to few. 


Death of the Dean of Windsor, 

To Lord Grancille, Sept. 18, 1882.—My belief ia that he has 
been cognizant of every crown appointment in the church for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and that the whole of his influence 
has boen exercised with a deep insight and a large heart for the 
best interests of the crown and the church. If their character 
during this period has been in the main more satisfactory to the 
general mind of the country than at some former periods, it has 
been in no small dégres owing to him. 

Tt has been my duty to recommend think for fully forty of the 
higher appointments, including twelve which were episcopal, I 
rejoice to say that every one of thom has had his approval. But 
I do not scruple to own that he has been in no small degroe a help 
and guide to me; and as to the Queen, whose heart I am sure iz 
at this moment bleeding, I do not believe she can possibly fill 
his place as a friendly adviser either in ecclesiastical or other 
matters, 

To the Duchess of Wellington, Sept. 24.—He might, if he had 
chosen, have been on his way to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. 
‘Ten or eloven years ago, when the present primate was not expected 
to recover, the question of the succession was considered, and I had 
her Majeaty’s consent to the idea I have now mentioned. But, 
governed I think by his great modesty, he at once refused. 


To Mrs, Wellesley, Nov. 19, 1882.—I have remained silent, at 
least to you, on a subject which for no day has been absent from 
my thonghte, because I felt that I could add nothing to your con- 
solations and could take away nothing from your grief under your 
great calamity, But the time haa perhaps come when I may 
record my sense of a loss of which even a small share is ao large. 
‘The recollections of nearly sixty years are upon my mind, and 
through all that period I have felt more and more the forces and 
value of your husbend’s simple and noble character. No less have 
T entertained an ever-growing sense of his great eagacity and the 
singularly true and just balance of his mind. We owe much 
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indeed to yon both for your constantly renewed kindness, but 


: Thave another debt to acknowledge in the invalnable assistance 


which he afforded me in the discharge of one among the moat 
important and most delicate of my duties. This void never oan bo 
filled, and it helps me in some degree to feel what must be the void 
to you, Certainly ho was happy in the enjoyment of love and 
honour from all who knew him ; yet these were few in comparison 
with those whom he so wisely and so warmly served without their 
knowing it ; and the love and bonour paid him, grest as they were, 
could not be as great a he deserved. Hus memory is bleased— 
may hia rest be deep and sweet, and may the memory and example 
of him ever help you in your onward pilgrimage. 


The same week Dr. Pusey diod—a name that filled so 
large a space in the religious history of England for some 


. thirty years of the century. Between Mr. Gladstone and 


him the old relations of affectionate friendship subsisted 
unbroken, notwithstanding the emancipation, as we may 
eall it, of the statesman from maxims and principles, 
though not, so far as I know, from any of the leading 
dogmatic beliefs cherished by the divine. ‘I hope, he 
wrote to Phillimore (Sept 20, 1862) ‘to attend Dr. Pusey’s 
funeral to-morrow at Oxford ...I shall have another 
mournful office to discharge in attending the funeral 
of the Dean of Windsor, more mournful than the first. 
Dr. Pusey's death is the ingathering of a ripe shock, and 
T go to his obsequies in token of deep respect and in 
memory of much kindness from him early in my life, But 
the death of Dean Wellesley is to my wife and me an 
unexpected and very heavy blow, also to me an irreparable 
Toss. I had honoured and loved him from Eton days.’ 

The loss of Dean Wellealey’s counsels was especially felt 
in ecclesiastical appointments, and the greatest of these was 
made necessary by the death of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury st the beginning of December. That the prime 
minister should regard so sage, conciliatory, and large- 
minded a steersman as Dr. Tait with esteem was certain, 
and their relations were easy and manly. Still, Tait had 
been an active liberal when Mr. Gladstone was a tory, and 
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from the distant days of the Tracts for the Times, when Tait om 
had stood among the foremost in open dislike of the new 
tenets, their paths in the region of theology lay wide apart, == 
‘I well remember,’ says Dean Lake, ‘a conversation with Mr, 
“Gladstone on Tait’s appointment to London in 1856, when 
he was much annoyed at Tait's being preferred to Bishop 
Wilberforce, and of which he reminded me nearly thirty 
years afterwards, at the time of the archbishop’s death, by 
saying, “Ah! I remember you mggntaining to me at that 
time that his ocuvorns and his j ent would make him 
a great bishop.”’! And s0, from the point of ecclesiastical 
statesmanship, he unquestionably was. 
The recommendation of # successor in the historic see of 
Canterbury, we may be very certain, was no common event 
to Mr. Gladstone. Tait on his deathbed had given his 
opinion that Dr. Harold Browne, the Bishop of Winchester, 
would do more than any other man to keep the peace of the 
church, The Queen was strong in the same sense, thinking 
that the bishop might resign in a year or two, if he could 
not do the work. Hoe was now seventy-one years old, and 
Mr. Gladstone judged this to ‘be too advanced an age for the 
metropolitan throne, He was himself now seventy-three, and 
though his sense of humour was not always of the protective 
kind, he felt the necessity of some explanatory reason, and 
with him to seek a plea was to find one, He wrote to the 
Bishop of Winchester:— 


. Tt may seem strange that I, who in my own porwon 
exhibit co conspicuously the snomaly of a disparate conjunetion 
between years and duties, should be thus forward in interpreting 
the circumstances of another case certainly more mitigated in many 
reapecta, yet differing from my own case in one vital point, the 
newness of the duties of the English, or rather anglican or British 
primacy to s diocesan bishop, however able and experienced, and 
the newness of mental attitude and action, which they would 
require. Among the materials of judgment in such an instance, it 
seems right to reckon precedents for what they are worth ; and I 
cannot find that from the time of Archbishop Sheldon any one has 


1 Lnfeof Past,i p. 100. 
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x eamemed the primacy at so great an age as seventy. Juxon, tha 
Sapa” Peslevemor of Sheldon, was muck oer Dat his case was altogether 


peculisr, I cannot say how pleasant it would have been to me 
Pertonally, but for the barrier I have named, to mark my respect 
and affection for your lordship by making to you such a proposal, * 
What ia more important is, that I am directly authorised by her 
Majesty to state that this has been the single impediment to her 
conferring the honour, snd imposing the burden, upon you of auch 
an offer. . 

The world made freé with the honoured name of Church, 
the Dean of Saint Paul's, and it has constantly been said 
that he declined the august preferment to Canterbury on 
this occasion. In that story there is no truth. ‘Formal 
offer, the Dean himself wrote to a friend, ‘there was none, 
and could not be, for I had already on another occasion 
told my mind to Gladstone, and said that reasons of health, 
apart from other reasons, made it impossible for me to 
think of anything, except a retirement altegether from 
office,’ ® 

‘When it was rumoured that Mr. Gladstone intended to 
recommend Dr. Benson, then Bishop of Truro, to the arch- 
bishopric, a political supporter came to remonstrate with 
him. ‘The Bishop of Truro is  atrong tory,’ he said, ‘but 
that is not all. He has joined Mr. Raikes’s election com- 
mittee at Cambridge; and it was only last week that Raikes 
made a violent personal attack on yourself’ ‘Do you know,’ 
replied Mr. Gladstone, ‘you have just supplied me with 
a strong argument in Dr. Benson's favour? For if he had 
been a worldly man or self-seeker, he would not have done 
anything so imprudent,’ Perhaps we cannot wonder that 
whips and wirepullers deemed this to be somewhat over- 
ingenious, a Christianity out of season. Even liberals who 
took another point of view, still asked themselves how it was 

Browse rites toa frend he himself, prompted by Bishop 


(age p. 457}: ‘Gladstone, ¥ learned Wilbecforce, wanted Palmerston to 
both from himself and others, searched srpoint Sumner (of Winchester) 
i all lenta from the Com- he was seventy-two. It was 


to the present day for & em hy ene thy onl oot xt 

primate who his work at ay (rho waa a aight) 

seventy, and found none bat Juxoa. ee ‘Dean Church, 
Carieusly, I have been reading that 


cnundt APronmnacents Bhd 
that when church preferment came his way,the prime minister 
eo often found the best clergymen in the worst politicians. 
They should have remembered that he was of those who 
believed ‘no more glorious church in Christendom to 
exist than the church of England’; and its official ordering 
was in his eyes not any less, even if it was not infinitely 
amore, important in the highest interests of the nation 
than the construction of » cabinet or the appointment 
of permanent heads of departments. The church was at 
this moment, moreover, in one of those angry and perilous 
crises that came of the Elizabethan settlement and the 
Act of Uniformity, and the anglican revival forty years 
ago, and all the other things that mark the arrested pro- 
gress of the Reformation in England. The anti-ritualist 
hunt was up. Civil courts were busy with the conscience 
and conduct of the clergy. Harmless but contumacious 
priests were under lock and key. It seemed as if more 
might follow them, or else as if the shock of the great trac- 
tarian catastrophe of the forties might in some new shape 
recur. To recommend an archbishop in times like these 
could to a churchman be no light responsibility 
With such thoughts in his mind, however we may judge 
them, it is not altogether surprising that in seeking an ecclesi- 
astical governor for an institution to him the snost sacred 
and beloved of all forms of human association, Mr. Gladstone 
should have cared very little whether the personage best 
fitted in spirituals was quite of the right shade as to state 
temporals. The labour that he now expended on finding the 
best man is attested by voluminous correspondence. Dean 
Church, who was perhaps the most freely consulted by the 
prime minister, says, ‘Of one thing 1 am quite certain ; that 
never for hundreds of years has so much honest disinterested 
pains been taken to fill the primacy—such inquiry, and 
trouble resolutely followed out to find the really fittest man, 
apart from every personal and political consideration, as in 
this case,’! 

Another ecclesiastical vacancy that led to volumes or 
correspondence was the deanery of Westminster the year 
1 Life and Letters of Dean Church, p. 307. 
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BOOK before. Tn the summer of 1881 Dean Stanley died, and it 
+ is interesting to note how easy Mr. Gladstone found it to do 
full justice to one for whom as erastian and Jatitudinarian he 
could in opinion have such moderate approval. In offering 
to the Queen his ‘cordial sympathy’ for the friend whom 
she had lost, he told her how early in his own life and earlier 
still in the dean's he had opportunities of watching the 
development of his powers, for they had both been educated 
at o small school near the home of Mr. Gladstone’s boyhood. 
He went on to speak of Stanley's boundless generosity and 
brilliant gifts, his genial and attaching disposition. ‘There 
may be,’ he said, ‘and must be much diversity as to parte of 
the opinions of Dean Stanley, but he will be long remem- 
bered as one who was capable of the deepest and widest love, 
and who received it in return’ 

Far away from these regions of what he irreverently called 
the shovel hat, about this time Carlyle died (Feb. 4, 1881), 
a firm aympathisor with Mr. Gladstone in his views of the 
unspeakable Turk, but in all olse the rather boisterous 
preacher of a gospel directly antipathetic. ‘Carlyle is at 
least a great fact in the literature of his time; and has con- 
tributed largely, in some respects too largely, towards forming 
its characteristic habits of thought. So Mr. Gladstone 
wrote in 1876, in a highly interesting parallel between 
Carlyle and Macaulay—both of them honest, he said, both 
notwithstanding their honesty partisans; both of them, 
though variously, pocts using the vehicle of prose; both 
having the power of painting portraits extraordinary for 
vividness and strength , each of them vastly though diversely 
powerful in expression, each more powerful in expression 
than in thought; neither of them to be resorted to for 
comprehensive disquisition, nor for balanced and impartial 
judgments? Perhaps it was too early in 1876 to speak of 
Carlyle as forming the characteristic habits of thought of 
his time, but undoubtedly now when he died, his influence 
was beginning to tell heavily against the speculative liberal- 
ism that had reigned in England for two generations, with 
enormous advantage to the peace, prosperity and power of 

1 Sea vol. i. p. 47. * Gleanings, ii. p. 287, 
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the country and the two generations concerned. Halflights omar. 
and half truths are, as Mr. Gladstone implies, the utmost 7E_, 
that Carlyle’s works were found to yield in philosophy and = 7 
history, but his half lights pointed in the direction in which 
men for more material reasons thought that they desired 
to go. 

Vv 

A reconstruction of the ministry had become nocessary by 
his own abandonment of the exchequer. For one moment it 
was thought that Lord Hartington might become chancellor, 
leaving room for Lord Derby at the India office, but Lord 
Derby was not yet ready to join. In inviting Mr. Childers to 
take his place as chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Gladstone 
told him (Dec. 1, 1882):—‘The basis of my action is not 
so much a desire to be relieved from labour, as an anxiety 
to give the country a much better finance minister than 
mayself,—one whose eyes will be always ranging freely and 
vigilantly over the whole area of- the great establishments, 
the public service and the laws connected with his office, 
for the purposes of improvement and of good husbandry.’ 

The claim of Sir Charles Dilke to a seat in the cabinet 
had become irresistible alike by his good service as under- 
secretary at the foreign office, and by his position out of 
doors; and as the admission of a radical must be balanced 
by a whig—so at least it was judged—Mr, Gladstone 
succeeded in inducing Lord Derby to join, though he had 
failed with him not long before. 

Apart from general objections at court, difficulties arose 
about the distribution of office. Mr. Chamberlain, who has 
always had his full share of the virtues of staunch friend- 
ship, agreed to give up to Sir C. Dilke his own office, which 
he much liked, and take the duchy, which he did not like 
atall. In acknowledging Mr. Chamberlain's letter (Dec. 14) 
Mr, Gladstone wrote to him, ‘I shall be glad, if I can, to 
avoid acting upon it. But I cannot refrain from at once 
writing a hearty line to acknowledge the self-sacrificing 
spirit in which it is written; and which, I am sure, you 
will never sea cause to repent or change.’ This, however, 

Lord Derby bad refnsed office in the previous May. 
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1 Lord Derby hed refased office in the previous May. 
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BOOK was found to be no improvement, for Mr. Chamberlain’s 

7M language about ransoms to be paid by possessors of pro- 

1882, perty, the offence of not toiling and spinning, and the 
services rendered by courtiers to kings, was not much less 
repugnant than rash assertions about the monarch evad- 
jing the income-tax. All contention on personal points 
was u sovere trial to Mr. Gladstone, and any conflict with 
the wishes of the Queen tried him most of all. One of his 
audiences upon theso affairs Mr. Gladstone mentions in his 
diary: ‘Wec. 11.—Off st 12.45 to Windsor in the frost and 
fog. Audience of her Majesty at 3. Most difficult ground, 
but aided by her beautiful manners, we got over it better 
than might have been expected.’ The dispute was stubborn, 
but like all elxo it came to an end; colleagues were obliging, 
holes and pegs were accommodated, and Lord Derby went 
to tho colonial office, and Sir U. Dilke to the local govern- 
ment board. An ofliccr of the court, who was in all the 
sectols and had foreseen all the ditticulties, wrote that the 
actual result was due ‘to the judicious manner in which Mr, 
Gladstone managed evorything. He argued in a friendly 
way, urging his views with moderation, and appealed to the 
Queon’s senso of courtesy.’ 

In tho course of his correspondence with the Queen, the 
primo minister drew her attention (Dec. 16) to the fact that 
when the cabinct was formed it included threo ministers 
roputed to belong to tho radical section, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Forster, and Mr. Chamberlain, and of these only the last 
romained. Tho addition of Lord Derby was an addition 
drawn from tho other wing of the party. Another point 
presented itself. The cabinct originally contained eight 
commoners and six peers. There were now seven pcers 
and six commoners, This made it requisite to add a 
commoner, As for Mr. Chamberlain, the minister assured 
the Queen that though he had not yet, like Mr. Bright, 
undergone the mollifying influence of age and experi- 
ence, his leanings on foreign policy would be far more 
acceptable to her Majesty than those of Mr. Bright, while 
his views were not known to be any more democratic in 
principle. He further expressed his firm opinion (Dec. 22) 
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that though Lord Derby might on questions of peace and CHAP. 
war be some shades nearer to the views of Mr. Bright than es 
the other members of the cabinet, yet he would never go 7. 7& 
anything like the length of Mr. Bright in such matters. In 

fact, said Mr. Gladstone, the cabinet must be deemed a little 

less pacific now than it was at its first formation. This at 

least was a consolatory reflection. 

Ministerial reconstruction is a trying inoment for the 
politician who thinks himself ‘not a favourite with his stars,’ 
and is in a hurry for a box seat before his time has come. 
Mr, (iludstone was now harassed with some importunities 
of this kind.’ Personal collision with any who stood in the 
place of friends was always terrible to him. His gift of sleep 
deserted him, ‘It is disagreeable to talk of oneself, he wrote 
to Lord Granville (Jan. 2, 1888), ‘when there is so much 
of more importance to think and speak about, but 1 am 
sorry to say that the incessant strain and pressure of work, 
and especially the multiplication of these personal questions 
is overdoing me, and for the first time my power of sleep is 
seriously giving way. I dare say it would soon right itself if 
I could offer it any other medicine than the medicine in 
Hood’s “Song of the Shirt.”’ And the next day he wrote: 
‘Last night I improved, 3} hours to 43, but this is different 
from 7 and 8, my uniform standard through life’ And two 
days later:—‘The matter of sleep is with mo a very grave 
one. Iam afraid I may have to go up and consult Clark. 
My habit has always been to reckon my hours rather exult- 
ingly, and say how little I amawake. Itis not impossible that 
I may have to ask you to meet me in London, but I will not 
do this except in necessity. I think that, to convey a clear 
idea, I should say I attach no importance to the broken sleep 
itself; it is the state of the brain, tested.by my own sensa- 
tions, when I begin my work in the morning, which may 

1 The matter itsolf has no import- It is a title which cabinet ministers 
ance, but a point of principle or eti- do not possess. thirty-eight 
quette at one time connected with it tibon at entered the cabinet, 

haps worth mentioning. To a Tohtve ‘meter: Keown: mare, fhsa's 
colleague earlier in the year Mr. friendly sonouncement before pub- 
Gladstone wrote :—‘T can affirm with licity, and very partial consultation 
cpufidance that thenotio of wtitiein perhaps with oue of two, expecially 


to be consulted on the sue- leaders in the second House.’ 
coasion to 6 cabinet office is abeurd. 
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BOOK make me nead higher assurance’ Sir Androw Clark, ‘ over- 
HL flowing with kindness, as always; wont down to Hawarden 
3383. (Jan. 7), examined, and listened to the tale of heavy wakeful 
nights. While treating the case as one of temporary apd 
accidental derangement, he instantly forbade a projected 
expedition to Midlothian, and urged change of air and scene. 
‘This prohibition eased some of the difficulties at Windsor, 
whore Midlothian was a name of dubious association, and in 
announcing to the Queen the abandonment by Dr, Clark's 
orders of tho intended jonrney to the north, Mr. Gladstone 

wrote (Jan, 8, 1883):— 

In your Majesty's very kind reference on the 5th to his former 
visits to Midlothian, and to his own observations on the 24th 
April 1880, your Majesty remarked that he had said he did not 
then think hinwself a responsible person. He prays Jeave to fill up 
tho outline which these words convey by saying he at that time 
(Wo the best of his recollection) humbly submitted to your Majesty 
hix wlmission that he must personally bear the consequences of all 
thut he ud said, and that he thought some things suitable to be 
said by a person ont of office which could not suitably be said by a 
person in office ; alyo that, ay is intimated hy your Majesty's words, 
the responsibilities of the two positions severally were different. 
With respect to the political changes named by your Majesty, Mr. 
Glulstone considers that the very safe measure of extending to the 
connitics the franchise enjoyed by the boroughs stands in all likeli- 
howl for early consideration ; but he doubts whether there can be 
any serious dealing of a general character with the land laws by 
the present parliament, and so far as Scottish disestablishment 
is concerned he does not conceive that that question has made 
progress during reeent years; and he may state that in making 
arrangements recently for bia expected visit to Midlothian, he had 
received various overtures for depntations on this subject, which 
hie had been able to put aside. 

v 
On January 17, along with Mrs. Gladstone, at Charing 
Cross he said good-bye to many friends, and at Dover to 
Lord Granville, and the following afternoon he found himself 
at Cannes, the guest of the Wolvertons at the Chateau 
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Scott, ‘nobly situated, admirably planned, and the kindness 
exceeded even the beauty and the comfort.’ ‘Here; he. _ 
says, ‘we fell in with the foreign hours, the snack early, "* 7 
déjeuner at noon, dinner at seven, break-up atten... . Lam 
stunned by this wonderful place, and so vast a chango at a 
moment's notice in the conditions of life.’ He read steadily 
through the Odyssey, Dixon’s History of the Church of 
England, Scherer’s Miscellanies, and The Life of Clerk- 
Maawwell, and every day he had long talks and walks with 
Lord Acton on themes personal, political and religious—and 
we may believe what restorative he found in communion 
with that deep and well-filled mind—that ‘most satisfactory 
mind’ as Mr. Gladstone here one day callsit. He took drives 
togardens that struck him as fairyland. The Prince of Wales 
paid him kindly attentions as always. He had long conversa- 
tions with the Comte de Paris, and with M. Clémenceau, and 
with the Duke of Argyll, the oldest of his surviving friends. 
In the evening he played whist. Home affairs he hept at 
bay pretty successfully, though a speech of Lord Hartington’s 
about local government in Ireland drew from him a longish 
letter to Lord Granville that the reader, if he likes, will find 
elsewhere! His conversation with M. Clémenceau (whom 
he found ‘decidedly pleasing’) was thought indiscreet, but 
though the most circumspect of men, the buckram of o 
apurious discretion was no favourite wear with Mr Glad- 
stone. As for the report of his conversation with the French 
radical, he wrote to Lord Granville, ‘It includes much which 
Clémenceau did not say to me, and omits much which he 
did, for our principal conversation was on Egypt, about 
which he spoke in a most temperate and reasonable manner.’ 
He read the ‘harrowing details’ of the terrible scene in the 
court-house at Kilmainham, where the murderous Invincibles 
were found out. ‘About Carey, he said to Lord Granville, 
‘the spectacle is indeed loathsome, but I cannot doubt that 
the Irish government are distinctly right. In accepting an 
approver you do not incite him to do what is in itself wrong; 
only his own bad mind can make it wrong to him. The 
government looks for the truth, Approvers are, I suppose, 


See Appendix 
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BOOK for the moat part base, but I do not see how you could act 
ies on 2 distinction of degree between them. Still, one would 
1883. have heard the hiss from the dock with sympathy.’ 

Lord Granville wrote to him (Jan. 31, 1883) that the 
Queen insisted much upon his diminishing the amount of 
labour thrown upon him, and expressed her opinion that 
his acceptance of a peerage would relieve him of the heavy 
atrain, Lord Granville told her that personally he should 
be delighted to see himn in the Lords, but that he had great 
doubts whether Mr. Gladstone would be willing. From 
Cannes Mr. Gladstone replied (Feb. 3): 

As to removal into the House of Lords, I think the reasons 
against it of general application are conclusive. At least I cannot 
ave my way in regard to them. But at any rate it is obvious that 
such  atep is quite inapplicable to the circumstances created by 
the present difficulty. It is really most kind of the Queen to 
testify such an interest, and the question is how to answer her. 
You would do this better and perhaps more easily than I. 


Perhaps he remembered the case of Pulteney and of the 
Great Commoner, 

He was not without remorse at the thought of his 
colleagues in harness while he was lotus-eating. On the 
day before the opening of the session he writes, ‘1 feel dual: 
Tam at Cannes, and in Downing Street eating my parlia- 
inontary dinner.’ By February 21 he was able to write to 
Lord Granville :-— 


Aa regards my health there is no excuse. It has got better and 
better as T have stayed on, and ja now, I think, on a higher level 
than for a long time puat. My sleep, for example, is now about as 
good us it can be, and far better than it was during the autumn 
sittings, after which it got so bad. The pleasure I have had in 
staying does not make an argument at all; it isa mere expression 
or anticipation of my desire to be turned out to grass for good. . . . 


At Inst the end of the holiday came. ‘I part from Cannes 
with a heavy heart,’ he records on February 26:— 

Read the Iliad, copiously. Off by the 12.30 train. We 
exchanged bright sun, splendid views, and a little dust at the 
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beginning of our journey, for frost and fog, which however hid no OmAP. 
scenery at the end. 27th, Tuesday.—Reached Paris at 8, and drove 

to the Embassy, where we hada moat kind reception [from Lord 2": 74 
Lyons], Wrote to Lord Granville, Lord Spencer, Sir W. Har- 

court, Went with Lord L. to see M. Grévy ; also Challemel-Lacour 

in his most palatial abode. Looked about among the shops; and 

at the sad face of the Tuileries, An embassy party to dinner ; 
excellent company. 


To Lord Granville, 


Feb, 27th have been with Lord Lyons to see Gnévy and 
Challemel-Lacour. Grévy's conversation consisted of civilities and 
a mournful lecture on the political history of France, with many 
compliments to the superiority of England. Challemel thought the 
burdens of public life intolerable and greater here than in England, 
which is rathor atrong. Neither made the smallest allusion to 
‘present questions, and it was none of my business to introduce 
them... . 


After three days of bookstalls, ivory-hunting, and con- 
versation, by the evening of March 2 the travellers were once 
more after a bright day and rapid passage safe in Downing 
Street. 

Shortly after their return from the south of France the 
Gladstones paid 4 visit to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales ;-— 

March 30, 1883,—Off at 11.30 to Sandringham. Reception kinder 
if possible even than heretofore. Wrote. ... Read and worked 
on London municipality. 31, Soturday—Wrote. Root-ent a 
amall tree in the forenoon; then measured oaks in the park ; one 
of 30 feet. In the afternoon we drove to Houghton, a stately 
house and place, but woe-begone. Conversation with Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Prince of Wales and others. Read... Life of 
Hatherley, Law's account of Craig. April 1.—Sandringham church, 
morning. West Newton, evening. Good services and sermons 
from the archbishop. The Prince bade me read the lessons. 
Much conversation with the archbishop, also Duke of Cambridge. 
Read Nincteenth Century on Revised Version; Manning on Eduea- 
tion ; Life of Hatherley; Craig's Catechiom. Wrote, etc. 2—Of 
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BOOK at1l. D,Street 3.15. Wrote to the Queen. Long conversation 
TIM with the archhishop in the train. 


Hero a short letter or two may find a place:— 


To Lady Jessel on her husband's death. 

March 30, -Though I am reluctant to intrude upon your sorrow 
still so fresh, and while I beg of you on no aecount to acknowledge 
this nole, I cannot refrain from writing to assure you not only of 
my sympathy with your grief, hut of my profound sense of the loss 
which the country and ita judiciary have suatainedt by the death of 
your distinguished husband, From the time of his first entrance 
into parhament I followed his legal expositions with an ignorant 
hut fervid admiration, and could not help placing him in the first, 
rank, a unk hekl hy few, of the many able and powerful lawyers 
whom dwing half a century I have known and heard in parlia- 
ment, When I came to know him asa colleague, I found reason 
to admire no less sincerely his superiority to considerations of 
pecuniary interest, his strong and tenacious sense of the dignity 
of his office, and his thoroughly frank, resolute, and manly 
character. These few words, if they be u feeble, yet I assure you 
are also a gemtine tribute to a memory which I trust will long be 
cherished, Earnestly anxious that you may have every consolation 
in your heayy bereavement. 

To Cardinal Manning. 

tpl 19.— 1 thank you much for your kind note, though 1 ain 
sorry to have given yon the trouble of writing it. Both of us have 
much to be thankful for in the way of health, but I should have 
hoped that your extremely spare living would have saved you 
from the action of anything like gouty tendencies, As for myself, 
Teun in no way understand how it is that for » full half century 
J have boon permitted and cnabled to resist a pressure of special 
liuhilities attaching to my path of life, to which so many have 
given way. Tam left as a solitary, surviving all his compeers. 
But [ trust it may not be long ere I escape into some position 
better suited (o declining years. 


To Sir W. V. Harcourt. 
April 27.—A separate line to thank you for your more than 
kind words about my rather Alexandrine speech last night; o8 to 
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whieh I can only admit that it contained one fine passage—six 


lines in length.’ Your ‘instincts’ of kindlinesa in all personal: 


matters are known to all the world. I should be glad, on selfish 
grounds, if I could feol sure that they had not a little warped your 
judicial faculty for the moment. But this misgiving abates 
nothing from my grateful acknowledgment. 


An application was made to him on behalf of » member 
of the opposite party for a political pension, and here is his 
reply, to which it may be added that ten years later he had 
come rather strongly to the view that political pensions 
should be abolished, and ho was only deterred from trying 
to carry out his view by the reminder from younger 
ministers, not themselves applicants nor ever likely to be, 
that it would hardly be a gracious thing to cut off benefac- 
tions at a time when the bestowal of them was passing away 
from him, though he had used them freely while that 
bestowal was within his reach. 

Political Pensions. 

July 4, 1883,—Von are probably aware that during the fifty 
years which have passed since the aystem of political and civil 
pensions was essentially remodelled, no political pension has been 
granted by any minister except to one of those with whom he 
stood on terms of general confidence and co-operation. It is 
noedless to refer to alder practice. 

This ia not to be accounted for hy the fact that after mecting 
the just claims of political adherents, there has heen nothing left 
to bestow. For, although it has happened that the list of pensions 
of the first class has usually been full, it bas not been so with 
political pensions of the other classes, which have, I think, rarely 
if ever been granted to the fullest extent that the Acts have 
allowed. At the present time, out of twelve ponsions which may 
legally be conferred, only seven haye been actually given, if 1 
reckon rightly. Ido not think that this state of facts can have 
‘been dus to the absence of entitled to consideration, and 1 
am quite certain that it is not to be accounted for by what are 
commonly termed party motives. It was obvious to me that I 


1 The lines from Lueretius {in bis spoech on the Affirmation bill). See 
above, p 259 


x. 14. 
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BOOK could not create a precedent of deviation from a course undeviat- 
HL ingly pursued by my predecessors of all parties, without satisfying 


1883, 


myself that a new form of proceeding would be reasonable and 
safe. The examination of private circumstances, such as I consider 
the Act to require, is from its own nature difficult and invidious: 
but the examination of competing cases in the ex-official corps is 
afunction that could not, I think, be discharged with the neces- 
sary combination of free responsible action, and of exemption 
from offence and suspicion. Such cases plainly may occur. 


To HLRH. the Prince of Wales. 

August 144h—I am much shocked at an omission which I 
made last night in failing to ask your royal Highness’s leave to 
be the firet to quit Lord Alcester’s agreeable party, in order that 
I might attend to my duties in the House of Commons. In my 
early days not unly did the whole company remain united, if a 
member of the royal family were present, until the exalted per- 
sonage had departed ; but I well recollect the application of the 
same rule in the case of the Archbishop (Howley) of Canterbury. 
Tam sorry to gay that I reached the House of Commons in time to 
hear some outrageous speeches from the ultra Irish members, I 
will not say that they were meant to encourage crime, but they 
tended directly to teach the Irish people to withhold their con- 
fidence from the law and its administrators; and they seemed to 
exhibit Lord Spencer as the enemy to the mass of the community 
—a aad and disgraceful fact, though I need not qualify what I 
told your royal Highness, that they had for some time past not 
hecn guilty of obstruction. 


Even in pieces that were in their nature more or less 
official, he touched the occasions of life by a note that was 
not merely official, or was official in its best form. To Mrs. 
Garfield he wrote (July 21, 1881):— 

You will, I am sure, excuse me, though o personal stranger, for 
addressing you by letter, to convey to you the assurance of my 


1 In a party sense, as he told the had suffered an unplersant experience 
cabinet, it might be wise enough to im another case, of the relations 
Fant ita it would plese the public, brought aboot Dy the refaal of 
Se pleaze the toric! and widen th; pelitwal prusion after imgairy an to 
hresch between the fourth party and the secarscy of the » state. 
their front bench, Mr. mont as to the applicant's need for it, 
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own feelings and those of my countrymen on the occasion of the CHAP. 
late horrible attempt to murder tho President of the United VE 
States, in a form more palpable at least than that of messages ““t 74 
conveyed by telegraph. Those feelings have been feelings in the 
firet instance of sympathy, and afterwards of joy and thankfulness, 
almost comparable, and I venture to say only second, to the strong 
emotions of the great nation of which he is the appointed head. 
Individually I have, let me beg you to believe, bad my full share 
in the sentiments which have possessed the British nation. They 
have been prompted and quickened largely by what I venture to 
think is the ever-growing sense of harmony and mutual respect 
and affection between the two countries, and of a relationship 
which from yoar to year becomes more and more a practical bond 
of union between us, But they have also drawn much of their 
strength from a cordial admiration of the simple heroism which 
has marked the personal conduct of the President, for we have not 
yet wholly lost the capacity of appreciating such an example of 
Christian faith and manly fortitude. This exemplary picture has 
been made complete by your own contribution to its noble and 
touching features, on which I ouly forbear to dwell because I am 
directly addressing you. 

Under all the conventional solemnities in Mr. Gladstone 
on such occasions, we are conscious of a sincere feeling 
that they were in real relation to human life and all its 
chances and changes. 


CHAPTER VIL 
COLLEAGUES—NORTHERN CRUISE—£GYPT 
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‘Parran faville della sua virtute 
Tu non carar d'argent ne d’affainn 
Pasco, wi. 83. 
Sparks of Itis worth shall sliow in the little heed ho gives exther to 
riches or to heavy toil 


BOOK THE session of 1883 was marked by one legislative per- 
Vil. formance of the first order, tho bill devised against corrupt 
1883. practices at oloctions, This invaluable measure was worked 
through the Honse of Commons inaiuly by Sir Henry James, 
the attorney goneral, whose skill and temper in a business 
that was made none the easier by the fact of every man in the 
House supposing himself to umlorstand tho subject, excited 
Mr. Gladstone's cordial admiration; it strengthened that 
peculiarly warm regard in which he held Sir Henry, not 
only now but even whon the evil days of political severance 
came, The prime minister, though assiduous, as he always 
was, in the discharge of those routine and secondary duties 
which can never be neglected without damage to the House, 
had for the first session in his career as head of a govern- 
ment, no burden in the shaping of a great bill. He insisted, in 
spite of some opposition in the cabinet, on accepting a motion 
pledying parliament to economy (April 3). In a debate on 
the Congo, he was taken by somo to have gone near to 
giving up the treaty-making power of the crown, He had 
to faco more than one of those emergencies that were 
naturally common for the leader of a party with a zealous 
radical wing represented in his cabinet, and in some 
measure those ovcasions beset Mr. Gladstone from 1869 
co) 
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onwards, His loyalty and kindness to colleagues who got CHAP. 
themselves and him into scrapes by imprudent speeches, 
and his activity and resource in inventing ways out of #7 
scrapes, were always unfailing. Often the difficulty was 

with the Queen, sometimes with the House of Lords, occa- 
sionally with the Irish members. Birmingham, for instance, 

held a grand celebration (June 13) on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Mr. Bright’s connection as its representative. 

Mr. Bright used strong language about ‘Irish rebels’ and 

then learned that he would be called to account, He con- 

sulted Mr. Gladstone, and from him received a reply that 
exhibits the use of logic as applied to inconvenient displays 

of the sister art of rhetoric :— 


To Mr. Bright. 


June 15, 1883.—I have received your nots, and I am extremely 
aorry either that you should have personal trouble after your 
great exertions, or that anything should occur to cloud the 
brillisncy or mar the satisfaction of your recent celebration in 
Birmingham. I have looked at the extract from your specch, 
which is to he alleged as the corpus delict, with a jealous eye. 
Tt seems well to be prepared for the worst. The points are, T 
think, three:—1, ‘Not a few’ tories are guilty of determined 
obstruction. I cannot eouceive it possible that this can bo deemed 
a breach of privilege. 2. These members are found ‘in alliance’ 
with the Irish party. Alliance is often predicated hy those who 
disapprove, upon the ground that certain persons have heen voting 
together. This I think can hardly be a breach of privilege even in 
cases where it may be disputable or untruc, 

But then ; 3. This Irish party are ‘rebels’ whose oath of ullo- 
gisnce is broken by association with the enemies of the country. 
‘Whether these allegations are true or not, the following questions 
arise :—(a) Can they be proved ; (b) Are they allegations which 
would be allowed in debate. I suppose you would agree with me 
that they cannot be proved ; and I doubt whether they would he 
allowed in debate. The question whether they are a breach of 
privilege is for the House ; but the Speaker would have to say, if 
called upon, whether they were allowable in debate. My impres- 
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BOOK sion is that he would say no; and I think you would not wish to 
YI use elsewhere expressions that you could not repeat in the House 
1883, of Commons. 


Tho Speaker has a jotting in his diary which may end 
this case of a great man’s excess :-— 


June 18.—Exciting sitting. Bright's language about Irich rebels. 
Cortainly his language was very strong and quite inadmissible if 
spoken within the House. In conversation with Northcote I 
deprecated tho taking notice of language outside the House, 
though I could not deny that the House, if it thought fit, might 
Yogard the words us a breach of privilege. But Northcote was no 
doubt urged by his friends. 


Mr, Chamborlain’s was a heavier business, and led to 
much correspondence and difficult conversation in high 
places. A little of it, containing general principles, will 
probably suflice here :-— 





To Sir Henry Ponsonby.  , 

June 22.—Re Chamberlain’s speech. I am sorry to say 1 had 

not read the report until I was warned by your lotters to 
Granville and to Hamilton, for my sight does not allow me 
to read largely the emall type of newspapers. I have now 
‘read it, and 1 must at once say with deep regret. We had done 
our best to keep the Bright celebration in harmony with the 
general tone of opinion by the mission which Granville kindly 
undertook, Tam the more sorry about this speech, because Cham- 
derlain has this your in parliament, shown both tact and talent in 
the management of questions not polemical, such as the bankraptcy 
bill. Tho speech is open to exception from three points of view, 
as I think—first in relation to Bright, secondly in relation to the 
cabinet, thirdly and most especially in relation to the crown, to 
which the speech did not indicate the consciousness of his holding 
any special relation. 

June 26,—It appoared to me in considering the case of Mr. Cham- 
berlain's speach that by far the best correction would be found, if a 
natural opportunity should offer, in a speech differently coloured 
from himself, I fouM alo that he was engaged to preside on 
Saturday next at the dinner of the Cobden Club. 1 addressed my- 

s 
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self therefore to this point, and Mr. Chamberlain will revert, on CHAP. 

that occasion, to the same line of though . . . But, ike Granville, 2 
I consider that the offence does not consist in holding certain 4-74 

opinions, of which in my judgment the political fores and effect are 

greatly exaggerated, but in the attitude assumed, and the tone and 

colour given to the speech. 


To Lord Granville, 
July 1, 1883.—I have read with care Chamberlain's speach 
of last night [at the Cobden Club dinner]... Am I right 


or wrong in understanding the speech as follows. He admits 
without stint that in a cabinet concessions may be made as to 
action, but he seems to claim an unlimited liberty of speech. Now 
Tshonld be aa far as possible from asserting that under all circum- 
stances speech must be confined within the exact limits to which 
action is tied down, But I think the dignity and authority, not to 
say the honour and integrity, of government require that the 
liberty of speaking beyond those limits should be exercised 
sparingly, reluctantly, and with much modesty and reserve. 
‘Whereas Chamberlain's Birmingham speech exceeded it largely, 
gratuitously, and with a total absence of recognition of the fact 
that he was not an individual but a member of a body. And the 
claim made last night to liberty of speech must be read with the 
practical illustration afforded by the Birmingham discourse, which 
evidently now stands as an instance, a sort of moral instance, of 
the mode in which liberty of speech is to be reconciled with limita- 
tion of action.! 

In order to test the question, must we not bear in mind that the 
liberty claimed in one wing of a cabinet may also be claimed in 
another, and that while one minister says I support this measure, 
though it does not go far enough, another may just as lawfully say 
I support this measure, though it goes too far? For example, 
Argyll agreed to the Disturbance Compensation bill in 1880 

2 ti oe odd coincidence, on the the direction given to pohey, and 
day: ‘my selection of thw letter, each minister ndividnally has 
read that the French prime munuster, authority only for the sdministre- 
‘ML Combes, laid down the doctrine tion of his department (September 
‘that the government is never com- 25,1902}. Of course this in wholl 
See saree ree ee 
the head of the pti biny He aad the cabinet system. if 
alone has the power of making known 

For. 1, 4 
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BOOK mainly out of regard to his colleagues and their authority. What 

«if he had used in the House of Lords language like that I have 

just supposed? Every extravagance of this kind pute weapons 

into tho hands of opponents, and weakens the authority of govern- 

ment, which is hardly ever too strong, and is often too weak 
already . 

In a lettor written some years before when he was leader 
of the House, Mr. Gladstone on the subject of the internal 
discipline of a ministerial corps told one, who was at that 
time and now his colleague, a little story :-— 

Aa the subject is one of interest, perhaps you will let me 
mention the incident which first obliged me to reflect upon it, 
Nearly thirty years ago, my leader, Sir R. Peel, agreed in the 
Trish Tithes bills to give 25 per cent. of the tithe to the landlord 
in return for that ‘Commutation,’ Thinking this too much (you 
see that twist was then already in me), I happeued to say so in a 
private letter to an Irish clergyman. Very shortly after I hada 
note from Poel, which inclosed one from Shaw, his head man in 
Treland, complaining of my letter as makiug his work impossible 
if such things were allowed to go on. Sir R. Peel indorsed the 
remonstrance, aud I had to sing small. The discipline was very 
tight in those days (and wo were in opposition, not in government). 
But it worked well on tho whole, and I must say it was accom. 
panied on Sir R. Poel’s part with a most rigid regard to rights of 
all kinds within the official or quasi-official corps, which has some- 
what declined in more recent times, 


A minister had made some reference in a public speech to 
what happened in the cabinet of which he was a member. 
«Tam sure it cannot have occurred to you,’ Mr. Gladstone 
wrote, ‘that the cabinet is the operative part of the privy 
council, that the privy councillor’s oath is applicable to its 
proceodings, that this isa very high obligation, and that no 
one can dispense with it except the Queen. I may add that 
T believe no one is entitled even to make 2 note of the pro- 
ceedings except the prime minister, who has to report its 
proceedings on every occasion of its meeting to the Queen, 
and who must by a few scraps assist his memory.’ 

By the end of the session, although its labours had not 
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been on the level of either 1881 or 1882, Mr. Gladstone was CHAP. 
somewhat strained. On Aug. 22 he writes to Mrs, Gladstone 

at Hawarden :—‘ Yesterday at 44 I entered the House hoping 2 74 
to get out soon and write you a letter, when the Speaker 

told me Northcote was going to raise a debate on the 
Appropriation bill, and I had to wait, listen, and then to 

speak for more than an hour, which tired me a good deal, 
finding me weak after sitting till 2.30 the night before, and 

a long cabinet in the interval, Rough work for 73!’ 


IL 

In September he took a holiday in a shape that, though 
he was no hearty sailor, was always a pleasure and a relief 
to him. Three letters to the Queen tell the story, and give 
a glimpse of court punctilio:— 

On the North Sea, Sept. 15. Posted at Copenhagen, Scpt. 16, 1883, 
—Mr. Gladstone presents his humble duty to your Majesty, and 
has to offer his humble apology for not having sought from your 
Majesty the usual gracious permission before setting foot on 
a foreign shore. He embarked on the 8th in a steamer of the 
Castles Company under the auspices of Sir Donald Currie, with 
no more ambitious expectation than that of a cruise among the 
Western Isles. But the extradrdinary solidity, go to call it, of a 
very fine ship (the Pembroke Castle, 4000 tons, 410 feet long) on 
the water, rendering her in no small degree independent of 
weather, encouraged his fellow-voyagers, and even himself, though 
a most indifferent sailor, to extend their views, and the vessel is 
now on the North Sea running over to Christiansand in Norway, 
from whence it is proposed to go to Copenbagen, with the expecta- 
tion, however, of again touching British soil in the middle of next 
week. Mr. Gladstone humbly truste that, under these circum- 
stances, his omission may be excused. 

Mr. Tennyson, who is one of the party, isan excellent sailor, and 
seoms to enjoy himself much in the floating castle, as it may be 
termed in a wider sense than that of ite appollation on the register. 
The weather has been variable with a heavy roll from the Atlantic 
at the points not sheltered; but the stormy North Sea has on 
the whole behaved extremely well as regards its two besetting 
Tishilities to storm and fog. 
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Ship ‘ Pembroke Castle,’ Mouth of the Thames. Sept. 20, 1883.— 
Mr. Gladstone with his humble duty reports to your Majesty his 
Teturn this evening from Copenhagen to London. The passage 
was very rapid, and the weather favourable. He had the 
honour, with his wife and daughter and other companions of his 
voyage, to receive an invitation to dine at Fredensborg on Monday. 
He found there the entire circle of illustrious personages who have 
been gathered for some time in a family party, with a very few 
exceptions. The singularly domestic character of this remarkable 
assemblage, and the affectionate intimacy which appeared to 
pervade it, made an impression upon him not less deep than 
the domesnour of all its members, which was so kindly and so 
simple, that even the word condescending could hardly be applied 
toit, Nor must Mr. Gladstone allow himself to omit another strik- 
ing feature of the remarkable picture, in the unrestrained and un- 
‘bounded happiness of the royal children, nineteen in number, who 
appeared like a single family reared under a single roof. 

[The royal party, forty 1m number, vset the shep.] 

The Emperor of Russia proposed the health of your Majesty, 
Mr, Gladstone by arrangement with your Majesty's minister at 
this court, Mr. Vivian, proposed tho health of the King and 
Queen of Denmark, and the Emperor and Empress of Russia, 
and the King and Queen of the Helienes, The King of Denmark 
did Mr. Gladstone the honour to propose his health; and Mr, 
Gladstone in acknowledging this toast, thought ho could not do 
otherwise, though no speeches had been made, than express the 
friendly feeling of Great Britain towards Denmark, and the 
satisfaction with which the British people recognised the tic 
of race which unites them with the inhabitants of the Scandi. 
navian countries. Perhaps the most vigorous and remarkable 
portion of the British nation had, Mr. Gladstone said, been drawn 
from these countries, After luncheon, the senior imperial and 
royal personages crowded together into a small cabin on the deck 
to hear Mr. Tennyson read two of his poems, several of the 
younger branches clustering round the doors, Between 2 and 3, 
the illustrious party left the Pembroke Caséle, and in the midst of 
an animated scene, went on board the King of Denmark’s yacht, 
which steamed towards Elsinore. 
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Mr. Gladstone was much pleased to observe that the Emperor 
of Ruasia appeared to be entirely released from the immediate. 
pressure of his anxieties supposed to weigh much upon his mind. 
‘The Empress of Russia has the genial and gracious manners which on 
this, and on every occasion, mark H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


Sept. 22,1883,—Mr. Gladstone presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and has to acknowledge your Majesty's letter of the 
20th ‘giving him full credit for not: having reflected at the time’ 
when he decided, as your Majesty believes, to extend his recent 
ernise to Norway and Denmark. 

He may humbly state that he had no desire or idea beyond a 
glance, if only for a few hours, at a little of the fine and peculiar 
seenery of Norway. But he is also responsible for having 
acquiesced in the proposal (which originated with Mr. Tennyson) 
to spend a day at Copenhagen, where he happens to have some 
associations of literary interest ; for having uccepted an unex- 
pected invitation to dine with the king some thirty miles off ; and 
for having promoted the execution of a wish, again unexpectedly 
communicated to him, that a visit of the illustrious party to the 
Pembroke Castle should be arranged. Mr. Gladstone ought probably 
to have foreseen all these things, With respect to the construc- 
tion put upon his act abroad, Mr. Gladstone onght again, perhaps, 
to havo foreseen that, in countries habituated to more important, 
personal meetings, which are nniformly declared to be held in the 
interests of general peace, his momentary and unpremeditated con- 
tact with the sovereigns at Fredensborg would be denounced, or 
suspected of a mischievous design. He hes, however, some con- 
solation in finding that, in England at least, such a suspicion 
appears to have been confined to two secondary journals, neither 
of which has ever found (so far as he is aware) in any act of his 
anything but guilt and folly. 

Thus adopting, to a great extent, your Majesty’s view, Mr. 
Gladstone can confirm your Majesty’s belief that (with the excep- 
tion of a sentence addressed by him to the King of the Hellenes 
singly respecting Bulgaria), there was on all hands an absolute 
silence in regard to public affairs. . . 


In proposing at Kirkwall the health of the poet who was 
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BOOK his fellow guest on the cruise, Mr. Gladstone Jet fall o hint 
aay —a significant and perhaps a just one—on the comparative 
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place of politics and letters, the difterence between the . 
statesman and orator and the poet. ‘Mr. Tennyson's life 
and Jabour,’ he said, ‘correspond in point of time as nearly 
as possible to my own; but he has worked in a higher field, 
and his work will be more durable, We public men play 

a part which places us much in view of our countrymen, 
but the words which we speak have wings and fly away and 
disappear. . . . But the Poet Laureate has written his own 
sony on tho hearts of his countrymen that can never die.’ 


mr 

Tt was said in 1884 that the organization of Egypt was a 
subject, whether regarded from the English or the European 
point of view, that was probably more complicated and more 
fraught with possible dangers in the future, than any ques- 
tion of foreign policy with which England had had to deal 
for the last fifty years or more. 

The arguments against prolonged English occupation were 
tolerably clear. It would freeze all cordiality between our- 
selves and the French. It would make us a Mediterranean 
military power. In case of war, the necessity of holding 
Egypt would weaken us. In diplomacy it would expose 
fresh surface to new and hostile combinations. Yet, giving 
their full weight to every one of these considerations, a 
British statesman was confronted by one of those intractable 
dilemmas that make up the material of » good half of 
human history, Tho Khedive could not stand by himself. 
The Turk would not, and ought not to be endured for his 
protector. Some other European power would step in and 
block the English road. Would common prudence in such 
a case suffer England to acquiesce and stand aside? Did 
not subsisting obligations also confirm the precepts of policy 
and self-interest? In many minds this reasoning was 
clenched and clamped by the sacrifices that England had 
made when she took, and took alone, the initial military 
step, 

Egyptian affairs were one of the heaviest loads that 
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weighed upon Mr. Gladstone during the whole of 1884, Oumar 
One day in the autumn of this year, towards the end of the Va 
business before the cabinet, a minister asked if there was 4-75. 
anything else. ‘No; said Mr. Gladstone with sombre irony 

as he gathered up his papers, ‘we have done our Egyptian 
business, and we are an Egyptian government.’ His general 
position was sketched in a letter to Lord Granville (Mar. 22, 
1884):—'In regard to the Egyptian question proper, I am 
conscious of being moved by three powerful considerations. 

(1) Respect for European law, and for the peace of eastern 
Europe, essentially connected with its observance. (2) The 

just claims of the Khedive, who has given us no case against 

him, and his people as connected with him. (8) Indisposi- 

tion to extend the responsibilities of this country. On the 

first two I feel very stiff. On the third I should have due 
tegard to my personal condition as a vanishing quantity.’ 

The question of the continuance of the old dual control by 
England and France was raised almost immediately after 
the English occupation began, but English opinion sup- 
ported or stimulated the cabinet in refusing to restore a 
form of co-operation that had worked well originally in the 
Ktands of Baring and de Bligniéres, but had subsequently 
betrayed its inherent weakness. France resumed what is 
diplomatically styled liberty of action in Egypt; and many 
months were passed in negotiations, the most entangled in 
which a British government was ever engaged. Why did 
not England, impatient critics of Mr. Gladstone and his 
cabinet inquire, at once formally proclaim a protectorate! 
Because it would have been a direct breach of her moral 
obligations of good faith to Europe. These were undisputed 
and indisputable. It would have brought her within instant 
reach of a possible war with France, for which the sinister 
and interested approval of Germany would have been small 
compensation. 

The issue lay between annexation and withdrawal, 
annexation to be veiled and indirect, withdrawal to be 
cautious and conditional. No member of the cabinet at 
this time seems to have listened with any favour what- 
ever to the mention of annexation. Apart from other 
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BOOK objections, it would undeniably have been a flagrant breach 
"of solemn international engagements. The cabinet was 
1844. pledged up to the lips to withdrawal, and when Lord 
Hartington talked to the House of Commons of the last 
British soldier quitting Egypt in a few months, nobody ever 
doubted then or since that he was declaring the sincere 
intention of the cabinet. Nor was any doubt possible that 
the intention of the cabinet entirely coincided at that time 
with the opinion and wishes of the general public, The 
operations in Egypt had not been popular? and the national 
temper was still as hostile to all expansion as when it cast 
out Lord Beaconsfield. Withdrawal, however, was beset with 
inextricable difficulties, Either withdrawal or annexation 
would have simplified the position and brought its own 
advantages. Neither was possible. The British govern- 
ment, after Tel-el-Kebir vainly strove to steer a course that 
would combine the advantages of both Say what they 
would, military occupation was taken to make them re- 
sponsible for everything that happened in Egypt. This 
encouraged the view that they should give orders to Egypt, 
and make Egypt obey. But then direct and continuous 
interference with the Egyptian administration was advance 
in a path that could only end in annexation. To govern 
Egypt from London through a native ministry, was in fact 
nothing but annexation, and annexation in its clumsiest 
and most troublesome shape. Such e policy was least of 
all to be reconciled with the avowed policy of withdrawal 
To treat native ministers as mere ciphers and puppets, 
and then to hope to leave them at the end with authority 
enough to govern the country by themselves, was pure 

delusion. 

So much for our relations with Egypt internally. Then 
eame Europe and the Powers, and the regulation of a 
financial situation of indescribable complexity. ‘I some- 
times fear, Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Granville (Dec. 8, 
ae See 
Parede of tho victoraof Telel-Kebir town that referonoos to Egypt fell 


igh the streets of London starred altogether flat. 
little excitement, Two minsters 
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1884) ‘that some of the foreign governments have the same one. 
notion of me that Nicholas was supposed to have of Lord 7 
Aberdeen, But there is no one im the cabinet less disposed ”* 76. 
than I am to knuckle down to them in this Egyptian matter, 
about which they, except Italy, behave so ill, some of them 
without excuse. ‘As to Bismarck,’ he said, ‘it is a case 
of sheer audacity, of which he has an unbounded stock.’ 
Two months before he had complained to Lord Granville of 
the same powerful personage --—‘ Ought not some notice to 
be taken of Bismarck’s impudent reference to the English 
exchequer? Ought you to have such a remark in your 
possession without protest? He coolly assumes in effect 
that we are responsible for all the financial wants and 
occasions of Egypt.’ 

The sensible reader would resist any attempt to drag him 
into the Serbonian bog of Egyptian finance. Nor need I 
describe either the protracted conference of the European 
Powers, or the mission of Lord Northbrook. To this able 
colleague, Mr. Gladstone wrote on the eve of his departure 
(Aug. 29, 1884) — 

I cannot let you quit our shores without a word of valediction, 
Your colleagues are too deeply interested to be impartial judges 
of your mission. But they certainly cannot be mistaken in their 
appteciation of the generosity and courage which could alone have 
induced you to undertake it. Our task in Egypt generally may 
not unfairly be called an impossible task, and with the impossible 
no man can successfully contend. But we are well satisfied that 
whatever ia possible, you will achieve; whatever judgment, ox- 
perience, firmness, gentleness can do, will be done. Our expecta 
tions from the nature of the case must be moderate; but be 
assured, they will not be the measure of our gratitude, All good 
go with you. 

Lord Northbrook’s report when in due time it came, 
engaged the prime minister's anxious consideration, but it 
could not be carried further. What the Powers might agree 
to, parliament would not look at. The situation was one of 
the utmost delicacy and danger, as anybody who is aware 
of the diplomatic embarrassments of it knows. An agree- 
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BOOK ment with France about the Suez Canal came to nothing. 
—,—- A conference upon finance came to nothing. Bismarck was 
38% out of humour with England, partly from his dislike of 
certain exalted English personages and influences at his own 
court, partly because it suited him that France and England 
should be bad friends, partly because, as he complained, 
whenever he tried to found a colony, we closed in upon him, 
He preached a sermon on do ut dea, and while scouting the 
idea of any real differences with this country, he hinted 
that if we could not accommodate hitn in colonial questions, 
he might not find it in his power to accommodate us in 
European questions. Mr. Gladstone declared for treating 
every German claim in an equitable spirit, but said we had 
our own colonial cominunities to consider. 
1n March 1885, after negotiations that threatened to be 
endless the London Convention was signed and the riddle 
of the financial sphinx was solved. This made possible the 
coming years of beneficent reform. The wonder is, says a 
competent observer, how in view of the indifference of most 
of the Powers to the welfare of Egypt and the bitter annoy- 
ance of France at our position in that country, the English 
government ever succeeded in inducing all the parties con- 
cerned to agree to so reasonable an arrangement? 
Meanwhile, as we shall see all too soon, the question of 
Egypt proper as it was then called, had brought up the 
question of the Soudan, and with it an incident that made 
what Mr. Gladstone called ‘the blackest day since the 
Pheenis Park.” In 1884 the government still seemed pros- 
perous. The ordinary human tendency to croak never dies, 
especially in the politics of party. Men talked of humilia- 
tion abroad, ruin at home, agricultural interests doomed, 
trade at a standstill—calamities all obviously due to a 
government without spirit, and a majority with no independ- 
ence. But then humiliation, to be sure, only meant jealousy 
in other countries because we declined to put ourselves in 
the wrong, and to be hoodwinked into unwise alliances, 
Ruin only meant reform without revolution. Doom meant 
an inappreciable falling off in the vast volume of our trade, 


1 Milner’s Bagland in Egypt, p. 183. 
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‘Decstox by majorities 1s as much an expedient as bghting by gua 
In adopting 1t as a rule, we are not realising perfection, but bowing 
to an imperfection, It as tho great merit of avoiding, and that by 
a teat perfectly dcfinite, the last resort, to violence ; and of making 
force itself tho servant instead of the master of authority. But our 
country reyoices mn the beef that she does not decide all things by 
majorities. —Grapston (1858). 


‘Tue word procedure,’ said Mr. Gladstone to a club of young CHAP. 
political missionaries in 1884, ‘has in it something homely, V2, 
and it is difficult for any one, except those who pass their 4*- 75 
lives within the walls of parliament, to understand how vital 

and urgent a truth itis, that there is no more urgent demand, 

there is no aim or purpose more absolutely essential to the 

future victories and the future efficiency of the House of 
Commons, than that it should effect, with the support of the 
nation—for it can be effected in no other way—some great 
reform in the matter of its procedure’ He spoke further 

of the ‘absolute and daily-growing necessity of what I will 
describe as a great internal reform of the House of Commons, 

quite distinct from that reform beyond its doors on which 

our hearts are at present especially sat.’ Reform from within 

and reform from without were the two tasks, neither of 

them other than difficult in itself and both made supremely 
difficult by the extraordinary spirit of faction at that time 
animating the minority. The internal reform had been 

made necessary, as Mr. Gladstone expressed it, by system- 

atised obstruction, based upon the abuse of ancient and 
generous rules, under which system the House of Commons 


‘becomes more and more the slave of some of the poorest 
sas 


ia] 
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BOOK and most insignificant among its members.’ Forty years 


vill. 
pies 


1884, 


- before he told the provost of Oriel, ‘ The forms of parliament 


are little more than a mature expression of the principles of 
justice in their application to the proceedings of deliberative 
bodies, having it for their object to secure freedom and 
reflection, and well fitted to attain that object.’ These high 
ideals had been gradually lowered, tor Mr. Parnell had found 
out that the rules which had for their object the security of 
freedom and reflection, could be still more effectually wrested 
to objects the very opposite 

In Mr. Gladstone's first session (1883) 395 members (the 
speaker excluded) spoke, and the total number of speeches 
was 5765, Fifty years later, in the session of 1488, the total 
number of speeches had risen to 21,160, The remedies pro- 
posed froin time to time in this parliament by Mr. Gladstone 
were various, and were the occasion of many fierce and 
stubborn conflicts. But the subject is in the highest degree 
technical, and only intelligible to those who, as Mr. Gladstone 
naid, ‘pass their lives within the walls of parliament ’— 
perhaps not by any means to all even of them. His papers 
contain nothing of interest or novelty upon the question 
either of devolution or of the compulsory stoppage of debate, 
We may as well, therefore, leave it alone, only observing that 
the necessity for the closure was probably the most unpalat- 
able of all the changes forced on Mr. Gladstone by change 
in social and political circumstance. To leave the subject 
alone ia not to ignore ita extreme importance, either in the 
effect of revolution in procedure upon the character of the 
House, and its power of despatching and controlling national 
business; or as an indication that the old order was yielding 
in the political sphere as everywhere else to the conditions 
of a new time, 


Big 


‘The question of extending to householders in the country 
the franchise that in 1867 had been conferred on house- 
holders in boroughs, had been first pressed with eloquence 
and resolution by Mr Trevelyan. In 1876 he introduced two 
resolutions, one for extended franchise, the other fora new 
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arrangement of seats, made necessary by the creation of the CHAP, 
new voters, In a tory parliament he had, of course, no VoL 
chance. Mr. Gladstone, not naturally any more ardent for “2 75 
change in political machinery than Burke or Canning had 
been, was in no hurry about it, but was well aware that the 
triumphant parliament of 1880 could not be allowed to 
expire without the effective adoption by the government of 
proposals in principle such as those made by Mr. Trevelyan 
in 1876. One wing of the cabinet hung back. Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, reading the signs in the political skies, felt 
that the hour had struck; the cabinet followed, and the bill 
was framed. Never, said Mr, Gladstone, was a bill so large 
in respect of the numbers to have votes; so innocent in 
point of principle, for it raised no new questions and sprang 
from no new principles. It went, he contended and most 
truly contended, to the extreme of consideration for opponents, 
and avoided several points that had especial attractions for 
friends. So likewise, the general principles on which redis- 
tribution of seats would be governed, were admittedly framed 
in a conservative spirit. 

‘The comparative magnitude of the operation was thus 
described by Mr. Gladstone (Feb. 28, 1884):— 


Tn 1839 there was passed what was considered a Magna Charta 
of British liberties; but that Magna Charta of British liberties 
added, according to the previous estimate of Lord Joln Russell, 
500,000, while according to the results considerably less than 
500,000 were added to the entire constituency of the three 
countries, After 1832 we come to 1866. At that time the 
total constituency of the United Kingdom reached 1,364,000, 
By the bills which were passed betwoen 1867 and 1869 that 
number was raised to 2,448,000. Under the action of the 
present law the constituency has reached in round numbers 
what I would call 3,000,000. This bill, if it passes ae pre- 
sented, will add to the English constituency over 1,300,000 
persons. It will add to the Scotch constituency, Scotland 
being at present rather better provided in this respect than 
tither of the other countries, over 200,000, and to the Irish 
constituency over 400,000; or in the main, to the present aggre- 
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gate constatuency of the United Kingdom taken at. 3,000,000 it 


+will add 2,000,000 more, nearly twice as much as was added 


since 1867, and more than four times as much es wag,added in 
1832. 


The bill was read a second time (April 7) by the over. 
whelming majority of 340 against 210. Even those who 
most disliked the measure admitted that a majority of this 
size could not be made light of, though they went on in 
charity to say that it did not represent the honest opinion 
of those who composed it It was in fact, as such persons 
argued, tho strongest proof of the degradation brought into 
our politics by the Act of 1867. ‘All the bribes of Danby or 
of Walpole or of Pelham,’ cried one excited critic, ‘all the 
bullying of the Tudors, all the lobbying of George m1, would 
have been powerless to secure it in the most corrupt or the 
most servile days of the ancient House of Commons,’ 

On the third reading the opposition disappeared from the 
House, and on Mr, Gladstone's prompt initiative it was 
placed on record in the journals that the bill had been 
carried by a unanimous verdict. It went to the Lords, and 
by a majority, first of 59 and then of 50, they put what Mr 
Gladstone mildly called ‘an effectual stoppage on the bill, or 
in other words did practically reject it’ The plain issue, if 
we can call it plain, was this What the tories, with different 
degrees of sincerity, professed to dread was that the election 
might take place on the new franchise, but with an unaltered 
disposition of parliamentary seats. At heart the bulk of 
them were as little friendly to a lowered franchise in the 
counties, as they had been iu the case of the towns before Mr. 
Disraeli educated them. But this was a secret dangerous 
to let out, for the enfranchised workers in the towns would 
never understand why workers in the villages should not 
have a vote. Apart fram this the tory leaders believed that 
untess the allotment of seats went with the addition of a 
couple of million new voters, the prospect would be ruinously 
unfavourable to their party, and they offered determined 
resistance to the chance of a jockeying operation of this 


7 Saturday Reveew, April 12, 1884. 
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kind, At least one very eminent man among them had Ha. 
privately mado up his mind that the proceeding supposed to YUL 
be designed by their opponents—their distinct professions 2 75 
notwithstanding —would efface the tory party for thirty years 
tocome, Mr. Gladstone and his government on the other 

hand agreed, on grounds of their own and for reasons of 

their own, that the two changes should come into operation 
together. What they contended was, that to tack redistribu- 

tion on to franchise, was to scotch or kill franchise. ‘I do 

not hesitate to say” Mr, Gladstone told his electors, ‘ that 

those who are opposing us, and making use of this topic of 
redistribution of seats as a means for defeating the franchiso 

bill, know as well as we do that, had we been such idiots and 

such dolts as to present to parliament a bill for the combined 
purpose, or to bring in two bills for the two purposes a5 one 
measure—I say, they know as well as we do, that a disgrace- 

ful failure would have been the result of our folly, and that 

wo should have been traitors to you, and to the cause we 

had in hand’! Disinterested onlookers thought thero ought 

to be no great difficulty in securing the result that both sides 
desired. As the Duke of Argyll put it toMr Gladstone, if 

in private business two men were to come to a breach, when 
standing so near to one another in aim and profession, they 

would beshut upin bedlam. This is just what the judicious 
reader will think to-day. 

The controversy was transported from parliament to the 
platform, and a vigorous agitation marked the autumn 
recess, It was adouble agitation. What began as a cam- 
paign on behalf of the rural householder, threatened to end 
as one against hereditary legislators. It is a well-known 
advantage in movements of this sort to be not only for, 
but also against, somebody or something; against a minister, 
by preference, or if not an individual, then against a-body. 
A hereditary legislature in a community that has reached the 
self-governing stage is an anachronism that makes the easiest 
of all marks for mockery and attack, 80 long as it lasts. 
Nobody can doubt that if Mr. Gladstone had been the 
frantic demagogue or fretful revolutionist that his opponents 
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BOOK thought, he now had an excellent chance of bringing the 
——— question of the House of Lords irresistibly to the front, 
1884 As it was,in the midst of the storm raised by his lieutenants 
and supporters all over the country, he was the moderating 
force, elaborately appealing, as he said, to the reason rather 

than the fears of his opponents 

One reproachful passage in his speeches this autumn 
acquires a rather peculiar significance in the light of the 
events that were in the coming years to follow. He is dealing 
with the argument that the hereditary House protects the 
nation against fleeting opinions :-— 

How is it with regard to the solid and permanent opinion of the 
nation! We have had twelve parliaments since the Reform Act, 
—~I have a right to say so, as I have sat in every one of them,— 
and the opinion, the national opinion, has been exhibited in the 
following manner. Ten of those parliaments have had a liberal 
majority. The eleventh parliament was tho one that sat from 
1841 to 1847. It was elected as a tory parliament; but in 1846 
it put out the conservative government of Sir Robert Peel, and 
put in and supported till ite dissolution, the Libera? government of 
Lord John Russell. That is the eleventh parliament. But then 
there ia the twelfth parliament, and that is one that you and I 
know a good deal about {Lord Beaconsfield’s parliament], for we 
talked largely on the subject of its merits and demerits, whichever 
they may bo, at tho time of the last election. ‘That parliament 
was, I admit, a tory parliament from the beginning to the ond. 
But I want to know, looking back for a period of more than fifty 
years, which represented tho solid permanent conviction of the 
nation |—the ten parliaments that were elected upon ten out of 
the twelve dissolutions, or the one parliament that chanced to be 
elected from the disorganized state of the liberal party in the early 
part of the year 18741 Well, here are ten parliaments on the one 
side; here is one parliament on the other side . . . The House of 
Lords was in sympathy with the one parliament, and was in 
opposition . . . to the ten parliaments. And yet you are told, 
when,—we will say for forty-five years out of fifty—practically 
the nation has manifested its liberal tendencies by the election of 
liberal parliaments, ang once only has chanced to elect a thoroughly 
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tory parliament, you are told that it is the thoroughly tory CHAP. 
parliament that represents the solid and permanent opinion of the <_E 
country. Bs. 16. 

In time a curious thing, not yet adequately explained, fell 
out, for the extension of the franchise in 1867 and now in 
1884, resulted in a reversal of the apparent law of things 
that had ruled our political parties through the epoch that 
Mr, Gladstone has just sketched. The five parliaments since 
1884 have not followed the line of the ten parliaments pre- 
ceding, notwithstanding the enlargement of direct popular 
power. 

ur 

In August Mr. Gladstone submitted to the Queen a 
memorandum on the political situation. It was much more 
elaborate than the ordinary official submissions. Lord 
Granville was the only colleague who had seen it, and Mr. 
Gladstone was alone responsible for laying it before the 
sovereign, It is a masterly statement of the case, starting 
from the assumption for the sake of argument that the tories 
were right and the liberals wrong as to the two bills; then 
proceeding on the basis of a strongly expressed desire to 
keep back a movement for organic change; next urging the 
signs that such a movement would go forward with irresistible 
force if the bill were again rejected; and concluding thus :— 


I may say in conclusion that there is no personal actif it be com- 
patible with personal honour and likely to contribute to an end which 
I hold very dear, that I would not gladly do for the purpose of 
helping to close the present controversy, and in closing it to prevent 
the growth of one probably more complex and shore formidable. 


This document, tempered, unrhetorical, almost dispas- 
sionate, was the starting-point of proceedings that, after 
enormous difficulties had been surmounted by patience and 
perseverance, working through his power in parliament and 
his authority in the country, ended in final pacification and 
a gound political settlement. It was Mr. Gladstone's states- 
manship that brought this pacification into sight and within 
Teach. , 

1 Corn Exchange, Edmburgh, August $0, 1864 
‘VOL, Q. 2a 
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BOOK The Queen was deeply struck both by the force of his 
LS arguments and the earnest tone in which they were pressed, 
184. Though doubting whether there was any strong desire for 
a change in the position of the House of Lords, still she 
«did not shut her eyes to the possible gravity of the situation’ 
(Aug 31) She seemed inclined to take some steps for ascer- 
taining the opinion of the leaders of opposition, with a view 
to inducing them to modify their programme. The Duke 
of Richmond visited Balmoral (Sept. 13), but when Mr, 
Gladstone, then himself on Deeside, heard what had passed 
in the direction of compromise, he could only say, ‘Waste 
of broath!’ To all suggestions of a dissolution on the case 
in issue, Mr. Gladstone said to a confidential emissary from 
Balmoral :-—~ 
Nover will I be a party to dissolving in order to determine 
whether tho Lords or the Commons were right upon the Franchise 
bil, If I have anything to do with dissolution, it will be a 
dissolution upon organic change in the House of Lords. Should 
this bill be again rejected in a definite manner, there will be only 
two courses open to me, one to cut out of public life, which I shall 
infinitely prefer; the other to become a supporter of organic change 
in the House of Lords, which I hate and which I am making all 
this fuss in order to avoid. We have a few weeks before us to try 
and avert the mischief, After a second rejection it will be too 
late. There is perhaps tho alternative of advising a large creation 
of peers; but to this there are grest objections, even if the Queen 
wore willing. Iam not at present sure that I could bring myself 
to bo a party to the adoption of a plan like that of 1832, 


Whon people talked to him of dissolution as a means of 
bringing the Lords to account, he replied in scorn:—'A 
marvellous conception! On such a dissolution, if the 
country disapproved of the conduct of its representatives, 
it would cashier them ; but, if it disapproved of the conduct 
of the peers, it would simply have to see them resume their 
place of power, to employ it to the best of their ability as 
opportunity might serve, in thwarting the desires of the 
country expressed through its representatives.’ 

Tt was reported to Mr. Gladstone that his speeches in 
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Sootland (though they were marked by much restraint) 
created some displeasure at Balmoral. He wrote to Lord 
Granville (Sept. 26):~ 

‘The Quen does not know the facts. If she did, she would have 
known that while 1 have been compelled to deviate from the 
intention of speaking only to constituents which (with much 
difficulty) I kept until Aberdeen, I have thereby (and again with 
much difficulty in handling the audiences, every one of which 
would have wished a different course of proceeding) been enabled 
to do much in the way of keeping the question of organic change 
in the House of Lords out of the present stage of the controveray. 

Sir Henry Ponsonby, of course at the Queen’s instigation, 
was indefatigable and infinitely ingenious in inventing 
devices of possible compromise between Lords and Commons, 
or between Lords and ministers, such as might secure the 
passing of franchise, and yet at the same time secure the 
creation of new electoral areas before the extended franchise 
should become operative. The Queen repeated to some 
members of the opposition—she did not at this stage 
communicate directly with Lord Salisbury—the essence of 
Mr. Gladstone's memorandum of August, and no doubt 
conveyed the impression that it had made upon her own 
mind. Later correspondence between her secretary and 
the Duke of Richmond set up a salutary ferment in what 
had not been at first a very promising quarter. 


Meanwhile Mr. Gladstone was hard at work in other direc- 
tions. He was urgent (Oct. 2) that Lord Granville should 
make every effort to bring more peers into the fold to save 
the bill when it reappeared in the autumn session, He had 
himself ‘garnered in a rich harvest, of bishops in July. 
Qn previous occasions he had plied the episcopal bench 
with political appeals, and this time he wrote to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury :— 

July 9, 1884.~I should have felt repugnance and scruple about 
addressing your Grace at any time on any subject of a political 
nature, if it were confined within the ordinary limits of auch 
subjects. But it seems impossible to refuse credit to the accounts, 
which aasure us that the peers of the opposition, under Lord 
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BOOK Salisbury and his cosdjutors, are determined to use all their 
»etrength and influence for the purpose of throwing out the 
Franchise bill in the House of Lords ; and thus of entering upon a 
conflict with the House of Commons, from which at each step in 
the proveeding it may probably become more difficult to retire, 
and which, if left to its natural course, will probably develop itself 
into a constitutional crisis of such an order, as has not occeurréd 

since 1832... . 

To Tennyson, the possessor of a spiritual power even more 
than archiepiscopal, who had now a place among peers 
temporel, he addressed a remonstrance (July 6) :— 

. +. Upon consideration I cannot help writing a line, for I 
must hope you will reconsider your intention. The best mode in 
which I can support a suggestion seemingly so audacious is by 
informing you, that all sober-minded conservative poers are in 
great dismay at this wild proceeding of Lord Salisbury ; that the 
ultra-radicals and Parnellites, on the other hand, are in a state of 
glee, as they believe, and with good reason, that the battle once 
began will end in some great humiliation to the House of Lords, 
or some important change in its composition. That (to my 
knowledge) various bishops of conservative leanings are, on this 
account, going to vote with the government—as may be the caso 
with lay peers also, That you are the only peer, so far as I know, 
associated with liberal ideas or the liberal party, who hesitates to 
vote against Lord Salisbury. 

In the later stage of this controversy, Tennyson shot the 
well-known lines at him— 

Steersman, be not precipitate in thine act 

Of steering, for the river here, my friend, 

Parts in two channels, moving to one end— 

This goes straight forward to the cataract : 

‘That streams about the bend. 

But tho’ the cataract seems the nearer way, 
‘Whate'er the crowd on either bank may say, 

Toke thou “the bend,” ‘twill save thee many a day. 

To » poet who made to his generation such exquiaite gifts 
of beauty and pleasure, the hardest of party-men’ may 
pardon unseasonable fears about franchise and one-horse 
constituencies, As matter of fact and in plain prose, this 
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taking of the bend was exactly what the steereman had been 
doing, so as to keep other people out of cataracts. 

‘Then why should not Lord Granville try his hand on 
ambassadors, pressing them to save their order from a 
tempest that must strain, and might wreck it?’ To Mr. 
Chamberlain, who was in his element, or in one of his 
elements, Mr. Gladstone wrote (Oct, 8):— 

T see that Salisbury by his declaration in the Times of Saturday, 
that the Lords are to contend for the simultaneous passing of the 
two bills, has given you an excellent subject for denunciation, 
and you may safely denounce him to your heart's content. 
But I earnestly hope that you will leave us all elbow room on 
other questions which may arise. If you have seen my letters 
(virtually) to the Queen, I do not think you will have found reason 
for alarm in them. I am sorry that Hartington the other day 
used the word compromise, a word which has never passed my 
lips, though I believe he meant nothing wrong. If we could find 
anything which, though surrendering nothing substantial, would 
build a bridge for honourable and moderate men to retreat by, I 
am sure you wonld not object to it. But I have a much stronger 
plea for your reserve than any request of my own, It is this, that 
the cabinet has postponed discussing the matter until Wednesday 
simply in order that you may be present and take your share. 
They meet at twelve. F shall ventare to count on your doing 
nothing to narrow the ground left open to us, which is indeed but 
a atinted one. 

Three days later (Oct. 11) the Queen writing to the prime 
minister was able to mark a further stage:— 

Although the strong expressions used by ministers in their 
recent speeches have made the task of conciliation undertaken by 
the Queen a most difficult one, she is a0 much impressed with the 
importance of the issne st stake, that she has persevered in her 
endeavours, and has obtained from the leaders of the opposition 
an expression of their readiness to negotiate on the basis of Lord 
Hartington’s speech at Hanley. In the hope that this may lead 
to a compromise, the Queen has suggested that Lord Hartington 
may enter into communication with Lord Salisbury, and she 
truste, from Mr. Gladstone's telegram received this morning, that 
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he will empower Lord Hartington to discuss the possibility of an 
- agreement with Lord Salisbury. 

Tn acknowledgment, Mr. Gladstone offered his thanks for 
all her Majesty's ‘well-timed efforts to bring about an 
accommodation’ He could not, however, he proceeded, 
fee] sanguine as to obtaining any concession from the 
leaders, but he is very glad that Lord Hartington should try, 

Happily, and as might have been expected by anybody 
who remembered the action of the sensible peers who saved 
the Reform Dill in 1832, the rash and headstrong men in 
high places in the tory party were not allowed to have their 
own way. Before the autumn was over, prudent members 
of the opposition became unessy. They knew that in 
substance the conclusion was foregone, but they knew also 
that just ag in their own body there was a division between 
hothead and moderate, so in the cabinet they could count 
upon a whig section, and probably upon the prime minister 
as well. They noted his words spoken in July, ‘It is not 
our desire to see the bill carried by storm and tempest. It 
is our desire to see it win its way by persuasion and calm 
discussion to the rational minds of men.’! 

Meanwhile Sir Michael Hicks Beach had already. with the 
knowledge and without the disapproval of other leading 
men on the tory side, suggested an exchange of views to 
lord Hartington, who was warmly encouraged by the 
cabinet to carry on communications, as being a person 
peculiarly fitted for the task, ‘enjoying full confidence on 
one side,’ as Mr. Gladstone said to the Queen, ‘and pro- 
bably more on the other side than any other minister could 
enjoy.’ These two cool and able men took the extension of 
county franchise for granted, and their conferences turned 
pretty exclusively on redistribution. Sir Michael prossed 
the separation of urban from rural areas, and what was more 
specifically important was his advocacy of single-member 
or one-horse constituencies. His own long experience of a 
scattered agricultural division had convinced him that such 
areas with household suffrage would be unworkable. Lord 
Hartington knew the advantage of two-member constituencies 

Dinner of the Bighty Clob, July 11, 1884. 
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for his party, because they made an opening for one whig omar. 
candidate and one radical But he did not make this a 
question of life or death, and the ground was thoroughly well # 

hoed and raked. Lord Salisbury, to whom the nature of these 
communications had been made known by the colleague 
concerned, told him of the suggestion from the Queen, and 

said that he and Sir Stafford Northcote had unreservedly 
accepted it. So far the cabinet had found the several views 

in favour with their opponents as to electoral areas, rather 

more sweeping and radical than their own had been, and 

they hoped that on the basis thus informally laid, they 
might proceed to the more developed conversation with the” 

two official leaders. Then the tory ultras interposed. 


Iv 


On the last day of October the Queen wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone from Balmoral :— 


The Queen thinks that it wonld be a means of arriving at some 
understanding if the leaders of the parties in both Houses could 
exchange their views personally. The Duke of Argyll or any other 
person unconnected for the present with the government or the 
opposition might be employed in bringing about a meeting, and in 
assisting to solve difficulties. The Queen thinks the government 
should in any project forming the basis of resolutions on redis- 
tribution to be proposed to the House, distinctly define their plans 
at euch a personal conference. The Queen believes that were 
assurance given that the redistribution would uot be wholly 
inimical to the prospects of the conservative party, their con- 
currence might be obtained. The Queen feels most strongly that 
it is of the utmost importance that in this serious crisis such 
means, even if unusual, should be tried, and knowing how fully 
Mr. Gladstone recognises the great danger that might arise by 
prolonging the conflict, the Queen earnestly trusts that he will 
avail himself of such means to obviate it. 

The Queon then wrote to Lord Salisbury in the same 
sense in which she had written to the prime minister. Lord 
Salisbury replied that it would give him great pleasure to 
consult with anybody the Queen might desire, and that in 
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BOOK obedience to her commands he would do all that lay in him 
to bring the controversy finally to a just and honourable 
1684. iggue. He went on however to say, in the caustic vein 
that was one of his ruling traits, that while cheerfully com- 
plying with the Queen’s wishes, he thought it right to add 
that, so far as his information went, no danger attached 
to the prolongation of the controversy for a consider- 
able time, nor did he believe that there was any real 
excitement in the country about it, The Queen in replying 
(Nov, 5), said that she would at once acquaint Mr. Gladstone 

with what he had said. 

The autumn session began, and the Franchise bill was 
introduced again, Three days later, in consequence of 
@ communication from the other camp, the debate on 
the second reading was conciliatory, but the tories 
won a bye-election, and the proceedings in committee 
became menacing and clouded. Discrepancies abounded in 
tho views of the opposition upon redistribution. When the 
third reading came (Noy. 11), important men on the tory 
side insisted on the production of a Seats bill, and declared 
there must be no communication with the enemy. Mr. 
Gladstone was elaborately pacific. If he could not get 
peace, he said, at least let it be recorded that he desired peace. 
The parleys of Lord Hartington and Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
came to an end. 

Mr. Gladstone late one night soon after this (Nov. 14), 
had s long conversation with Sir Stafford Northcote at the 
house of a friend. Hoe had the authority of the cabinet (not 
given for this special interview) to promise the introduction 
of a Seats bill before the committee stage of the Franchise 
bill in the Lords, provided he was assured that it could be 
done without endangering or retarding franchise. North- 
coteand Mr. Gladstone inade good progress on the principles 
of redistribution, Then came an awkward message from 
Lord Salisbury that the Lords could not let the Franchise 
bill through, until they got the Seats bill from the Commons. 
So negotiations were again broken off. 

The only hope now was that a sufficient number of Lord 
Salisbury’s adhergnts would leave him in the lurch, if he 
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did not close with what was understood to be Mr. Gladstone's CHAP. 


a 


engagement, to procure and press a seats bill as soon as ever 7, 


franchise was out of danger. So it happened, and the door #75 


that had thus been shut, speedily opened. Indirect com- 
munication reached the treasury bench that seemed to show 
the leaders of opposition to be again alive. There were 
many surmises, everybody was excited, and two great tory 
Jeaders in the Lords called on Lord Granville one day, anxious 
for a modus mvendi, Mr. Gladstone in the Commons, in 
conformity with a previous decision of the cabinet, declared 
the willingness of the government to produce a bill or 
explain its provisions, on receiving a reasonable guarantee 
that the Franchise bill would be passed before the end of 
the sittings. The ultras of the opposition still insisted on 
making bets all round that the Franchise bill would not 
become law; besides betting, they declared they would die 
on the floor of the House in resisting an accommodation. 
A meeting of the party was summoned at the Carlton club 
for the purpose of declaring war to the knife, and Lord 
Salisbury was reported to hold to his determination. This 
resolve, however, proved to have been shaken by Mr Glad- 
stone’s language on a previous day, The general principles 
of redistribution had been sufficiently sifted, tested, and 
compared to show that there was no insuperable discrepancy 
of view. It was made clear to Lord Salisbury circuitously, 
that though the government required adequate assurances 
of the safety of franchise before presenting their scheme 
upon seats, this did not preclude private and confidential 
illumination. So the bill was read a second time. 

All went prosperously forward. On November 19, Lord 
Salisbury and Sir S$ Northcote came to Downing Street in 
the afternoon, took tea with the prime minister, and had a 
friendly conversation for an hour in which much ground 
was covered. The heads of the government acheme were 
discussed and handed to the opposition leaders. Mr. Glad- 
atone was well satisfied. He was much struck, he said after, 
with the quickness of the tory leader, and found it a pleasure 
to deal with so acute a man. Lord Salisbury, for his part, 
waa interested in the novelty of the proceeding, for no 
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precedent could be found in our political or party history 
-for the discussion of a measure before its introduction 
between the leaders of the two sides. This novelty stirred 
his curiosity, while he also kept 9 sharp eye on the main 
party chance. He proved to be entirely devoid of respect for 
tradition, and Mr. Gladstone declered himself to be a strong 
conservative in comparison. The meetings went on for 
several days through the various parts of the questions, Lord 
Hartington, Lord Granville, and Sir Charles Dilke being also 
taken into council—the last of the three being unrivalled 
master of the intricate details. 

The operation was watched with jealous eyes by the 
radicals, though they had their guardians in the cabinet. 
To Mr. Bright who, having been all his life denounced as a 
violent republican, was now in the view of the new school 
hardly even so much as a sound radical, Mr. Gladstone 
thought it well to write (Nov. 25) words of comfort, if 
comfort were needed :-— 


I wish to give you the assurance that in the private communi- 
cations which are now going on, liberal principles such as we 
should conceive and term them, are in no danger. Those with 
whom we confer are thinking without doubt of party interests, as 
affected by this or that arrangement, but these are a distinct 
matter, and I am not so good at them ss some others; but the 
general proposition which I have stated is I think one which I can 
Pronounce with some confidence. ... The whole operation ia 
essentially delicate and slippery, and I can hardly conceive any 
other circumstance in which it would be justified, but in the 
present very peculiar case I think it is not only warranted, but 
called for. 


On November 27 all was well over; and Mr. Gladstone 
was able to inform the Queen that ‘the delicate and novel 
communications’ between the two sets of leaders had been 
brought to a happy termination. ‘His first duty, he said, 
“was to tender his grateful thanks to your Majesty for the 
wise, gracious, and steady influence on your Majesty's part, 
which has so powerfully contributed to bring about this 

“necommodation, and to avert « zerious crisis of affairs’ He 
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adds that ‘his cordial acknowledgments are due to Lord CHAP. 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote for the manner in V5", 
which they have conducted their difficult communications’ 4 7- 
The Queen promptly replied:—‘I gladly and thankfully 
return your telegrams. To be able to be of use is all I care 
to live for now’ By way of winding up negotiations so 
remarkable, Mr, Gladstone wrote to Lord Salisbury to thank 
him for his kindness, and to say that he could have desired 
nothing better in eandour and equity. Their conversation 
on the Seats bill would leave him none but the most agree- 
able recollections, 

The Queen was in high good humour, as she had a right 
to be. She gave Mr. Gladstone ample credit for his con- 
ciliatory spirit The last two months had been very trying 
to her, she said, but she confessed herself repaid by the 
thought that she had assisted in a settlement. Mr, Glad- 
stone's severest critics on the tory side confessed that ‘they 
did not think he had it in him. Some friends of his 
in high places even suggested that this would be a good 
moment for giving him the garter. Ho wrote to Sir Arthur 
Gordon (Dec 5):—‘ The time of this government has been on 
the whole the most stormy and difficult that I have known in 
office, and the last six weeks have been perhaps the most 
anxious and difficult of the government.’ 


One further episode deserves a section, if the reader will 
turn back for # moment or two. The question whether 
the extension of the parliamentary franchise to rural 
householders should be limited to Great Britain or should 
apply to the whole kingdom, had been finally discussed in 
a couple of morning sittings in the month of May. Nobody 
who heard it can forget the speech mede against Irish 
inclusion by Mr. Plunket, the eloquent grandson of the most 
eloquent of all the orators whom Ireland has sent to the 
imperial senate. He warned the House that to talk of 
assimilating the franchise in Irelend to the franchise in 
England, was to use language without meaning; that out of 
seven hundred and sixty thousand inhabited houses in 
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Treland, no fewer than four hundred and thirty-five thousand 

-were rated at one pound and under; that those whom the 
pill would enfranchise would be taken from a class of whom 
more than forty per cent. could neither read nor write; that 
the measure would strengthen the hands of that disloyal 
party who boasted of their entire indifference to English 
opinion, and their undivided obligation to influences which 
Englishmen were wholly unable to realise Then in a lofty 
strain Mr, Plunket foretold that the measure which they 
were asked to pass would lead up to, and would precipitate, 
the establishment of a separate Irish nationality. He re- 
minded his hearers that the empire had been reared not 
more by the endurance of its soldiers and sailors than by 
the sagacity and firmness, the common sense and patriotism 
of that ancient parliament, and he ended with » fervid 
prayer that the historian of the future might not have to 
tell that the union of these three kingdoms on which rested 
all its honour and sll its power—a union that could never 
be broken by the force of domestic traitor or foreign foe— 
yielded at last under the pressure of the political ambitions 
and party exigencies of British statesmen. 

‘The orator’s stately diction, his solemn tone, the depth of 
his conviction, made « profound impression. Newer parlia- 
mentary hands below the government gangway, as he went 
on, asked one another by what arts of parliamentary defence 
the veteran minister could possibly deal with this searching 
appeal Only a quarter of an hour remained. In two or three 
minutes Mr. Gladstone had swept the solemn impression 
entirely away. Contrary to his wont, he began at once upon the 
top note. With high passion in his voice, and mastering ges- 
ture in his uplifted arm, he dashed impetuously upon the foe. 
What weighs upon my mind is this, he said, that when the 
future historian speaks of the greatness of this empire, and 
traces the manner in which it has grown through successive 
generations, he will say that in that history there was one 
chapter of disgrace, and that chapter of disgrace was the 
treatment of Ireland It is the scale of justice that will 
determine the issue of the conflict with Ireland, if conflict 
there is to be. There is nothing we can do, cried the orator, 
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turning to the Irish members, excopt the imprudence of cHaP. 
placing in your hands evidence that will show that we are 7 
not acting on principles of justice towards you, that can 2 76 
render you for » moment formidable in our eyes, should the 

day unfortunately arise when you endeavour to lay hands 

on this great structure of the British empire Let us be as 

strong in right as we are in population, in wealth, and in 
historic traditions, and then we shall not fear to do justice 

to Ireland. There is but one mode of making England weak 

in the face of Ireland—that is by applying to her principles 

of inequality and principles of injustice, 

As members sallied forth from the House to dine, they felt 
that this vehement improvisation had put the true answer, 
Mr. Plunket’s fine appeal to those who had been comrades of 
the Irish loyalists in guarding the union was well enough, yet 
who but the Irish loyalists had held Ireland in the hollow 
of their hands for generation upon generation, and who but 
they were answerable for the odious and dishonouring failure, 
so patent before all the world, to effect» true incorporation 
of their country in a united realm? And if it should 
happen that Irish loyalists should suffer from extension of 
equal civil rights to Irishmen, what sort of reason was that 
why the principle of exclusion and ascendency which had 
worked such mischief in the past, should be persisted in 
for a long and indefinite future? These views, it is im- 
portant, to observe, were shared, not only by the minister's 
own party, but by a powerful body among his opponents. 
Some of the gentlemen who had been most furious against the 
government for not stopping Jrish meetings in the autumn of 
1883, were now most indignant at the bare idea of refusing or 
delaying a proposal for strengthening the hands of the very 
people who promoted and attended such meetings, It is true 
also that only two or three months before, Lord Hartington 
had declared that it would be most unwise to deal with the 
Trish franchise. Still more recently, Mr. W. H. Smith had 
declared that any extension of the suffrage in Ireland would 
draw after it ‘confiscation of property, ruin of industry, 
withdrawal of capital, — misery, wretchedness, and war.’ 
The valour of the platform, however, often expires in the 
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BOOK keener air of cabinet and parliament. It became Lord 

= Hartington’s duty now to move the second reading of pro- 

i visions which he had just described as most unwise pro- 
visions, and Mr, Smith found himself the object of brilliant 
mockery from the daring leader below the gangway on his 
own side, 

Lord Randolph produced a more serious, though events 
soon showed it to be not any more solid an argument, when 
he said that the man who lives in a mud cabin very often 
has a decent holding, and has money in the savings’ bank 
besides, and more than that, he is often more fit to take an 
interest in politics, and to form a sound view about them, 
than the English agricultural labourer. The same speaker 
proceeded to argue that the Fenian proclivities of the towns 
would be more than counterbalanced by the increased power 
given to the peasantry. The incidents of agricultural life, 
he observed, are unfavourable to revolutionary movements, 
and the peasant is much more under the proper and legiti- 
mate influence of the Roman catholic priesthood than tho 
Jowor classes of the towns. On the whole, the extension of 
the franchise to the peasantry of Ireland would not be un- 
favourable to the landlord interest. Yet Lord Randolph, 
who regaled the House with these chimerical speculations, 
had had far better opportunities than almost any other Eng- 
lishman then in parliament of knowing something about 
Ireland. 

What is certain is that English and Scotch members acted 
with their eyes open. Irish tories and Irish nationalists 
agreed in menacing predictions, The vast masses of Irish 
people, said the former, had no sense of loyalty and no love 
of order to which @ government could appeal, In many 
districts the only person who was unsafe was the peace 
officer or the relatives of a murdered man. The effect of 
the change would be the utter annihilation of the political 
power of the most orderly, the most Joyal, the most educated 
classes of Ireland, and the swamping of one-fourth of the 
community, representing two-thirds of ita property. A 
representative of the great house of Hamilton in the 
Commons, amid a little cloud of the dishevelled prophecies 
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too common in his class, assured the House that everybody cHaP. 
kmew that if the franchise in Ireland were extended, the days Y_ 
of home rule could not be far distant. The representative 4. 76 
of the great house of Beresford in the Lords, the resident 
possessor of a noble domain, an able and determined man, 
with large knowledge of his country, so far as large know- 
ledge can be acquired from a single point of view, expressed 
his strong conviction that after the passage of this bill 
the Irish outlook would be blacker than it had ever been 
before 

Another person, far more powerful than any Hamilton or 
Beresford, was equally explicit. With characteristic frigidity, 
precision, and confidence, the Irish leader had defined his 
policy and his expectations. ‘Beyond a shadow of doubt, 
he had said to a meeting in the Rotunda at Dublin, ‘it will 
be for the Irish people in England—separated, isolated as 
they are—and for your independent Irish members, to deter- 
mine at the next general election whether a tory or a liberal 
English ministry sball rule England. This is a great force 
and a great power. If we cannot rule ourselves, we can at 
least cause them to be ruled as we choose. This force has 
already gained for Ireland inclusion in the coming Franchise 
bill. We have reason to be proud, hopeful, and energetic,’ * 
In any case, he informed the House of Commons, even if 
Treland were not included in the bill, the national party 
would come back seventy-five strong. If household suffrage 
were conceded to Ireland, they would come back ninety 
strong® That was the only difference. Therefore, though 
he naturally supported inclusion, it was not at all indis- 
pensable to the success of his policy, and he watched the 
proceedings in the committee as calmly as he might have 


watched a battle of frogs and mice, 
2 Lord Waterford, July 7, 1884. means of this bal.” 
2 December 11, 1883. «Thus was only the second oocasion 


5 “Tam not et all sure,’Mr. Forster on which his party m cardinal divi- 
rashly said (March 81, 1884), that Mr. sions voted with the government, 
Parnell will uncreage bis followers by 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SOUDAN 
(1884-1885) 


You can only govern men by imagination: without mmagimation 
they are brutes . . . "Tis by speaking to the soul that you electrify 
men,—-NaPoLzox, 


BOOK IN the late summer of 1881 a certain native of Dongola, 
YH proclaiming himself a heaven-inspired Mahdi, began to 
1884. ally to hia banner the wild tribes of the southern Soudan. 
His mission was to confound the wicked, the hypocrite, the 
unbeliever, and to convert the world to the true faith in the one 
God and his prophet, The fame of the Mahdi's eloquence, 
his pioty, his zeal, rapidly spread. At his ear he found coun- 
1 sellor, 80 well known to us after as the khalifa, and this man 
soon taught the prophet politics. The misrule of the Soudan 
by Egypt had been atrocious, and the combination of a 
religious revival with the destruction of that hated yoke 
swelled a cry that was irresistible The rising rapidly 
extended, for fanaticism in such regions soon takes fire, and 
the Egyptian pashas had been sore oppressors, even judged 
by the rude standards of oriental states, Never was insur- 
rection more amply justified. From the first, Mr. Gladstone's 
curious instinct for liberty disclosed to him that here was a 
case of ‘a people rightly struggling to be free’ The phrase 
was mocked and derided then and down to the end of the 
chapter. Yet it was the simple truth, ‘During all my 
political life,’ he said at a later stage of Soudanese affairs, 
‘] am thankful to say that I have never opened my lips in 
favour of a domination such as that which has been exer- 
cised upon certain countries by certain other countries, and 
a . 
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I am not going now to begin.’ ‘I look upon the possession CHAR. 
of the Soudan,’ he proceeded, ‘as the calamity of Egypt. It 
has been a drain on her treasury, it has been e drain on her ©: 75. 
men, It is estimated that 100,000 Egyptians have laid 
down their lives in endeavouring to maintain that barren 
conquest.’ Still stronger was the Soudanese side of the 
case. The rule of the Mahdi was itself a tyranny, and 
tribe fought with tribe, but that was deemed an easier 
yoke than the sway of the pashas from Cairo. Every 
vice of eastern rule flourished freely under Egyptian 
hands, At Khertoum whole families of Coptic clerks kept 
the accounts of plundering raids supported by Egyptian 
soldiers, and ‘this was a government collecting its taxes.’ 
‘The function of the Egyptian soldiers ‘ was that of honest 
countrymen sharing in the villainy of the brigands from the 
Levant and Asia Minor, who wrung money, women, and 
drink from a miserable population’? Yet the railing against 
Mr. Gladstone for saying that the ‘rebels’ were rightly 
struggling to be free could not have been more furious if 
the Mahdi had been for dethroning Marcus Aurelius or 
Saint Louis of France. 

The ministers at Cairo, however, naturally could not 
find in their hearts to withdraw from territory that had 
been theirs for over sixty years, although in the winter 
of 1882-8 Colonel Stewart, an able British officer, had 
reported that the Egyptian government was wholly un- 
fit to rule the Soudan; it had not money enough, nor 
fighting men enough, nor administrative skill enough, 
and abandonment at least: of large portions of it was the 
only reasonable course. Such counsels found no favour 
with the khedive’s advisers and agents, and General Hicks, 
an Indian officer, appointed on the staff of the Egyptian 
army in the spring of 1883, was now despatched by the 
government of the khedive from Khartoum, for the re- 
covery of distant and formidable regions. If his operations 
had been limited to the original intention of clearing Sennaar 


1 Wingate, pp 60, 6 pt had a more or less jnnscare 

Soudan was conquered in wer the country. In 1870 Sir 

ui 9 by Tamail Pasha, the von of Bamval Baker added the equatoral 
Mehomet Ali, and from that date Provinse tthe Egyptian Boudan, 
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BOOK of rebels and protecting Khartoum, all might have been 
Jat well Unluckily some trivial successes over the Mahdi 


1884, 


encouraged the Cairo government to design an advance into 
Kordofan, and the reconquest of all the vast wildernesses of 
the Soudan. Lord Dufferin, Sir E. Malet, Colonel Stewart, 
were all of them clear that to attempt any such task with an 
empty chest and a worthless army was madness, and they 
all argued for the abandonment of Kordofan and Darfur, 
The cabinet in London, fixed in their resolve not to accept 
responsibility for a Soudan war, and not to enter upon that 
responsibility by giving advice for or against, the advance of 
Hicks, stood aloof! In view of all that followed later, 
and of their subsequent adoption of the policy of aban- 
doning the Soudan, British ministers would evidently 
have been wiser if they had now forbidden an advance 
#0 pregnant with disaster. Events showed this to have 
been the capital miscalculation whence all else of misfor- 
tune followed. The sounder the policy of abandonment, the 
atronger the reasons for insisting that the Egyptian govern- 
ment should not undertake operations inconsistent with 
that policy. The Soudan was not within the sphere of our 
responsibility, but Egypt was, and just because the separa- 
tion of Egypt from the Soudan was wise and necessary, it 
might have been expected that England would peremptorily 
interpose to prevent a departure from the path of separa- 
tion, What Hicks himself, a capable and dauntless man, 
thought of the chances we do not positively know, but 
he was certainly alive to the risks of such a march with 
auch material. On November 5 (1883) the whole force was 
cut to pieces, the victorious dervishes were free to advance 
northwards, and the loose fabric of Egyptian authority was 
shattered to the ground. 


' Me, Gladstone said on Nov. 2, quahfication that 1t is within the 
1882 :—‘It 18 no part of the duty of our responmbility.? 
Incumbent upon us to restore order Granville, May 7, 1888:—*H.M. 
an the Soudan. It 1s pohitically con. government are m'no way req 
nected with Egypt m consequence of mble for the operationsin the Soa 

ata very reoené conquest; but it isa which have bean undertaken undst 
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The three British military officers in Cairo all agreed that 
the Egyptian government could not hold Khartoum if the 
Mahdi should draw down upon it; and unless a British, an 
Indian, or a Turkish force came to the rescue, abandonment 
of the Soudan was the only possible alternative The 
London cabinet decided that they would not employ British 
or Indian troops in the Soudan, and though they had no 
objection to the resort to the Turks by Egypt, if the Turks 
would pay their own expenses (a condition fatal to any such 
resort), they strongly recommended the khedive to abandon 
all territory south of Assouan or Wady-Halfa Sir Evelyn 
Baring, who had now assumed his post upon a theatre where 
he was for long years to come to play the commanding part, 
concurred in thinking that the policy of complete abandon- 
ment was the best admitted by the circumstances. It is the 
way of the world to suppose that because a given course is 
best, it must therefore be possible and ought to be simple. 
Baring and his colleagues at Cairo were under no such 
illusion, but it was the foundation of most of the criticism 
that now broke forth in the English press, 

The unparalleled difficulties that ultimately attended the 
evacuation of the Soudan naturally led inconsiderate critics,— 
and such must ever be ihe majority,—to condemn the policy 
and the cabinet who ordered it. So apt are men in their 
rough judgments on great disputable things, to misteke a 
iere impression for a real opinion; and we must patiently 
admit that the Result—success or failure in the Event—is 
the most that they have time for, and all that they can go by. 
Yet two remarks are to be made upon this facile censure. 
The first is that those who knew the Soudan best, approved 
most, On January 22, 1884, Gordon wrote to Lord Gran- 
ville that the Soudan ever was and ever would be a useless 
possession, and that he thought the Queen’s ministers ‘fully 
Justified in recommending evacuation, inasmuch as the sacri- 
fices necessary towards securing good government would be 
far too onerous to admit of such an attempt being made.’ 
Colonel Stewart quite agreed, and added the exclamation 
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BOOK that nobody who had ever visited the Soudan could escape 
mr the reflection, ‘What a useless possession and what a huge 
1884 encumbrance on Egypt!’ As we shall see, the time scon 
came when Gordon accepted the policy of evacuation, 

even with an emphasis of his own, The second remark 

is that the reconquest of the Soudan and the holding 

of Khartoum was for the Egyptian government, if left 

to its own resources, neither more nor Jess than im- 
possible; these objects, whether they were good objects or 

bad, not only meant recourse to British troops for the first 
immense operations, but the retention of them in a huge, 

and most inhospitable region for an indefinite time. A third 
consideration will certainly not be overlooked by anybody 

who thinks on the course of the years of Egyptian reform 

that have since elapsed, and constitute so remarkable a 
chapter of British sdministration—namely, that this bene- 
ficent achievement would have been fatally clogged, if those 

who conducted it had also had the Soudan on their hands. 

The renovation or reconstruction of what is called Egypt 
proper, its finances, its army, its civil rule, would have been 
absolutely out of reach, if at the same time its guiding 
statesmen had been charged with the responsibilities of 
recovering and holding that vaster tract which had been so 
rashly acquired and so mercilessly misgoverned. This is fully 
admitted by those who have had most to do with the result, 


m 

The policy of evacuation was taken as carrying with it 
the task of extricating the Egyptian garrisons. This aim 
induced Mr. Gladstone's cabinet once more to play an active 
military part, though Britain had no share in planting these 
garrisons where they were, Wise men in Egypt were of the 
same mind as General Gordon, that in the eastern Soudan 
it would have been better for the British government to 
keep quiet, and ‘jet events work themselves out’ Unfortu- 
nately the ready clamour of headlong philanthropists, political 
party men, and the men who think England humiliated if 
she ever lets slip an excuse for drawing her sword, drove the 
cabinet on to the rocks, When the decision of the cabinet was 
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taken (Feb. 12, 1888) to send troops to Suakin, Mr. Gladstone CHAP. 
stood alone in objecting. Many thousands of savages were 1% _ 
slaughtered under humanitarian pressure, not a few English “75 
lives were sacrificed, much treasure flowed, and yet Sinkat 

fell, and Tokar fell, and our labours in the eastern Soudan 

wore practically fruitless' The operations had no effect 

upon the roll of the fierce mahdi wave over the Soudan. 

In England, excitement of the unsound sort that is 
independent of knowledge, consideration, or deliberation; 
independent of any weighing of the actual facts and any 
forecast of latent possibilities, grew more and more vociferous. 
Ministers quailed. Twice they inquired of their agent in 
Egypt* whether General Gordon might not be of use, and 
twice they received an adverse reply, mainly on the ground 
that the presence in authority of a Christian officer was a 
dubious mode of confronting a sweeping outbreak of moslem. 
fanaticism, and would inevitably alienate tribes that were 
atill not caught by the Mahdi® Unhappily a third applica- 
tion from London at Jast prevailed, and Sir E. Baring, sup- 
ported by Nubar, by Sir Evelyn Wood, by Colonel Watson, 
who had served with Gordon and knew him well, all agreed 
that Gordon would be the best man if he would pledge 
himself to carry out the policy of withdrawing from the 
Soudan as quickly as possible. ‘Whoever goes, said Sir KE. 
Baring in pregnant words to Lord Granville, will ‘undertake 
a service of great difficulty and danger.’ This was on Janu- 
ary 16th. Two days later the die was cast, Mr, Gladstone 
was at Hawarden. Lord Granville submitted the question 
(Jan. 14, 1884) to him in this form:—If Gordon says he 


1 Tt was general mistake at that 
time to suppose that wherever a 

arrison fell mto the bands of the 

‘hd, they were massacred. At 
‘Tokar, for mstance, the soldiers were 
incorporated by the victors. See 
Wingate, p 653. 

+ Geabiile to Baring, Dec. 1, 1883; 
Jan, 10, 1984. 

3 Gordon had suppressed the Tsi- 
ping namg m China mn 1803._In 1874 
he was appomted by the Eyptun 
government governor.general of the 
equatorial provinoes of oontual Africa. 
In 1676 he resigned owing to trouble 


with the governot-general of the 
Soudan upon the suppression of the 
slave but was appointed (1877 

wernor general of the Soudan, Dar- 
for, the equatotial provinces, and 
fhe Red Sea httoral | He held this 
pontion till the end of 1879, euppres- 
ng tho slave trade with a frog 
‘hand and improving the means of com- 
manication throughout the Soudan, 
Hesucoeeded in establishing oompara- 
tive order. Then the new Egyptian 
government reversed Gordon’s policy, 
‘and the result of hus xx sure work 
soon fell to pieces 
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BOOK believes he could by his personal influence excite the tribes 
TT to escort the Khartoum garrison and inhabitants to Suakin, a 
1834. little pressure on Baring might be advisable, The destruction 
of these poor people will be a great disaster.’ Mr. Gladstone 
telegraphed that to this and other parts of the same letter, 
he agreed. Granville then sent him a copy of the telegram 
putting ‘a little pressure on Baring’ To this Mr. Gladstone 
teplied (Jan. 16) in words that, if they had only been taken 

to heart, would have made all the difference :-— 
I can find no fault with your telegram to Baring re Chinese 
Gordon, and the main point that strikes me is this: While his 
opinion on the Soudan may be of great value, must we not be 
very careful in any instruction we give, that he does not shift the 
centre of gravity as to political and military responsibility for that 
country. In brief, if he reports what should be done, he should not 
be the judge who should do it, nor ought he to commit ua on that 
point by advice officially given. It would be extremely difficult 
after sending him to reject such advice, and it should therefore, 
Think, be made clear that he is not onr agent for the purpose 

of advising on that point. 


‘On January 18, Lord Hartington (then secretary of state 
for war), Lord Granville, Lord Northbrook, and Sir Charles 
Dilke, met at the war office in Pall Mall The summons 
was sudden, Lord Wolseley brought Gordon and left 
him in the ante-room. After s conversation with the 
ministers, he came out and said to Gordon, ‘Government 
are determined to evacuate the Soudan, for they will not 
guarantee the future government. Will you go and do it?’ 
‘TI said,“ Yes.” He said,“Goin.” I went in and eaw them 
They said, “Did Wolseley tell you our orders?” J said, “Yes,’ 
I said,“ You will not guarantee future government of the 
Soudan, and you wish me to go up and evacuate now.” They 
said, “ Yes,” and it was over, and I left at 8 p.m. for Calaie’* 
This graphic story does not pretend to be a full version of 
all that passed, though it puts the essential point unmistak- 
ably enough. Lord Granville seems to have drawn Gordon’s 


1 Gordon's Letters to Barnes, 1885. bag, and the Duke of Cambridge held 
Lord Granville took his ticket, open the carriage door. 
Lord Wolseley carried the General’s 
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* special attention to the measures to be taken for the security 
of the Egyptian garrisons (plural) still holding positions in 
the Soudan and to the best mode of evacuating the interior. 
On the other hand, according to a very authentic account 
that I have seen, Gordon on this occasion stated that the 
danger at Khartoum was exaggerated, and that he would be 
able to bring away the garrisons without difficulty. 

Thus in that conclave of sober statesmen a tragedy began. 
The next day one of the four ministers met another; 
‘We were proud of ourselves yesterday—-are you sure 
we did not commit a gigantic folly?’ The prime minister 
had agreed at once on receiving the news of what was done 
at the war office, and telegraphed assent the same night.* 
‘The whole cabinet met four days later, Mr. Gladstone among 
them, end the decision was approved. There was hardly a 
choice, for by thet time Gordon was at Brindisi. Gordon, aa 
Mr. Gladstone said, was a hero of heroes, He was a soldier 
of infinite personal courage and daring; of striking military 
energy, initiative and resource; a high, pure, and single 
character, dwelling much in the region of the unseen, But 
as all who knew him admit, and as his own records testify, 
notwithstanding an under-current of shrewd common-sense, 
he was the creature, almost the sport, of impulse; his im- 
pressions and purposes changed with the speed of lightning ; 
anger often mastered him ; he went very often by intuitions 
and inspirations rather than by cool inference from carefully 
surveyed fact: with many variations of mood he mixed, 
as we often see in people Jess famous, an invincible 
faith in his own rapid prepossessions while they lasted. 
Everybody now discerns that to despatch a soldier of this 
temperament on a piece of business that was not only 
difficult and dangerous, as Sir E, Baring said, but profoundly 
obseure, and needing vigilant sanity end self-control, was 
little better than to call in a wizard with his magic. Mr. 
Gladstone always professed perplesity in understanding why 
the violent end of the gallant Cavagnari in Afghanistan, 

'Baring’s Instractions to Gordon ooncurrence:n our proceedingsabout 
(Jen, 25, 1884). Gordon: but Chester would not 


4 Gladstone to Granville, Jan. 19, awakeand the message only went on 
1884 —*T telegraphed Inst mght my this mormmg.’ 


Pa 
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stirred the world so little in comparison with the fate of 
Gordon. The answer is that Gordon seized the imagination 
of England, and seized it on its higher side. His religion 
was eccentric, but it was religion; the Bible was the rock 
on which he founded himself, both old dispensation and 
new; he was known to hate forms, ceremonies, and all the 
‘solemn plausibilities’; his speech was sharp, pithy, rapid, 
and ironic; above all, he knew the ways of war and would not 
bear the sword for nought. All this was material enough 
to make a popular ideal, and this is what Gordon in an 
ever-increasing degree became, to the immense inconveni- 
ence of the statesmen, otherwise so sensible and wary, who 
had now improvidently let the genie forth from the jar. 


Iv 


It has been sometimes contended that all the mischief 
that followed was caused by the diversion of Gordon from 
Suakin, his original destination. If he had gone to the 
Red Sea, as originally intended, there to report on the state 
and look of things in the Soudan, instead of being waylaid 
and brought to Cairo, and thence despatched to Khartoum, 
they say, no catastrophe would have happened. This is not 
certain, for the dervishes in the eastern Soudan were in the 
flush of open revolt, and Gordon might either have been 
killed or taken prisoner, or else he would have come back 
without performing any part of his mission. In fact, on his 
way from London to Port Said, Gordon had suggested that 
with a view to carrying out evacuation, the khedive should 
make him governor-general of the Soudan. Lord Granville 
authorised Baring to procure the nomination, and this Sir 
Evelyn did, ‘for the time necessary to accomplish the 
evacuation’ The instructions were thus changed, in an 
important sense, but the change was suggested by Gordon 
and sanctioned by Lord Granville? 

1 Dilke in House of Commons, Feb. object of reporting from thence on 
14,1884. See slao Lord Granville to the best method of effecting the 
Sir E. Baring, March 28, 1884. Inre- evacuation of the Rondan. ... His 
capitulating the instructions given instraotions, drawn up in accordance 
to General Gordon, Lord Granville with his own views, wero to report to 


says :—' His (Gordon's) first proposal her Majesty's government on the 
was to proceed to Suakin with the mihtary situation in the Soudan,'ets, 
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‘When Gordon left London his instructions, drafted in fact 
by himself, were that he should ‘consider and report upon 
the best mode of effecting the evacuation of the interior of 
the Soudan. He was also to perform such duties as the 
Egyptian government might wish to entrust to him, and 
as might be communicated to him by Sir E. Baring? 
At Cairo Baring and Nubar, after discussion with Gordon, 
altered the mission from one of advice and report to an 
executive mission—a change that was doubtless authorised 
and covered by the original reference to duties to be 
entrusted to him by Egypt. But there was no change in 
the policy either at Downing Street or Cairo. Whether 
advisory or executive, the only policy charged upon the 
mission was abandonment. When the draft of the new 
instructions was read to Gordon at Cairo, Sir E, Baring 
expressly asked him whether he entirely concurred in ‘the 
policy of abandoning the Soudan, and Gordon not only 
concurred, but suggested the strengthening words, that he 
thought ‘it should on no account be changed’? This 
despatch, along with the instructions to Gordon making 
this vast alteration, was not received in London until 
Feb. 7. By this time Gordon was crossing the desert, end 
out of reach of the English foreign office. 

On his way from Brindisi, Gordon had prepared a memor- 
andum for Sir E. Baring, in which he set out his opinion 
that the Soudan had better be restored to the different petty 
sultans in existence before the Egyptian conquest, and an 
attempt should be made to form them into some sort of 
confederation. These petty rulers might be left to accept the 
Mahdi for their sovereign or not, just as they pleased. But 
in the same document he emphasised the policy of abandon- 
ment ‘I understand,’ he says, ‘that H.M.’s government 
have come to the irrevocable decision not to incur the very 
onerous duty of granting to the peoples of the Soudan a just 
future government.’ Left to their independence, the sultans 
‘would doubtless fight among themselves’ As for future 
good government, it was evident that ‘this we could not 


} For the full text of thens instra- _* Baring to Granealle, January 28, 
tions, see Appendix. 1884. 


An, 75. 
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BOOK secure them without an inordinate expenditure of men and 

sar money. The Soudan is a useless possession, ever was 50, 

u and ever will be so. No one who has ever lived'in the 
Soudan can escape the reflection, What a useless possession 
is this land.’ Therefore—so he winds up—I think H.M.'s 
government are fully justified in recommending the 
evacuation, inasmuch as the sacrifices necessary towards 
securing a good government would be far too onerous to 
admit of any such attempt being made, Indeed, one may 
say it is impracticable at any cost. H M.'s government will 
now leave them as God has placed them’! 

‘Tt was, therefore, and it is, pure sophistry to contend that 
Gordon’s policy in undertaking his disastrous mission was 
evacuation but not abandonment. Tosay that the Soudanese 
should be left in the state in which God had placed them, 
to fight it out among themselves, if they were so minded, 
is as good a definition of abandonment as can be invented, 
and this was the whole spirit of the instructions imposed by 
the government of the Queen and accepted Ly Gordon. 

Gordon took with him instruments from the khedive into 
which, slong with definite and specific statements that 
evacuation was the object of his mission, two or three loose 
sentences are slipped about ‘establishing organized govern- 
ment in the different provinces of the Soudan,’ maintaining 
order, and the like. It is true also that the British cabinet 
sanctioned the extension of the area of evacuation from 
Khartoum to the whole Soudan? Strictly construed, the 
whole body of instructions, including firmans and khedive's 
proclamations, is not technically compact nor coherent But, 
this 1s only another way of saying that Gordon was to have 
the widest discretionary powers as to the manner of carrying 
out the policy, and the best time and mode of announcing 
it. The policy itself, as well understood by Gordon as by 
everybody else, was untouched, and it was: to loave the 
Soudanese in the state in which God had placed them 

The hot controversy on this point is idle and without 
substance—the idlest controversies are always the hottest 


1 Dated, Steamshsp ‘ Tanjore,” ot Sea, Jan 22, 1884 
+ Granville to Baring, March 28 
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—for not only was Gordon the last man in all the world 


to hold himself bound by official instructions, but the. 


actual conditions of the case were too little known, too 
shifting, too unstable, to permit of hard and fast direc- 
tions beforehand how to solve so desperate a problem. Two 
things at any rate were clear—one, that Gordon should faith- 
fully adhere to the policy of evacuation and abandonment 
which he had formally accepted; the other, that the British 
government should leave him a free hand. Unhappily 
neither of these two clear things was accepted by either 
of the parties. 
v 

Gordon’s policies were many and very mutable. Viewing 
the frightful embarrassments that enveloped him, we can- 
not wonder. Still the same considerateness that is always 
so bounteously and so justly extended to the soldier in the 
field, is no less due in its measure to the councillor in the 
cabinet, This is a bit of equity often much neglected both 
by contemporaries and by history. 

He had undertaken his mission without any serious and 
measured forecast, such as his comrade, Colonel Stewart, 
was well fitted to supply. Has first notion was that he could 
restore the representatives of the old rulers, but when he got 
into the country, he found that there were none; with one 
by no means happy exception, they had all disappeared, 
When he reached Berber, he learned more clearly how the 
question of evacuation was interlaced with other questions, 
Once at Khartoum, at first he thought himself welcome as 
a doliverer, and then when new light as to the real feclings 
of the Soudanese broke upon him, he flung the policy of his 
mission overboard. Before the end of February, instead of the 
suzerainty of Egypt, the British government should control 
Sondanese administration, with Zobeir as their governor- 
general ‘When Gordon left this country, said Mr. Glad- 
atone, ‘and when he arrived in Egypt, he declared it to be, 
and I have not the smallest doubt that it was—a fixed 
portion of his policy, that no British force should be 
employed in aid of his mission’? When March came, he 

1 Feb, 23, 1885 


An 
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BOOK flung himself with ardor into the policy of ‘smashing 

= up’ the Mahdi, with resort to British and Indian troops. 

384. This was a violent reversal of all that had been either settled 
or dreamed of, whether in London or at Cairo, A still more 
vehement stride came next. He declared that to leave out- 
lying garrisons to their fate would be an ‘indelible disgrace,’ 
Yet, as Lord Hartington said, the government ‘were under 
no moral obligation to use the military resources of this 
empire for the relief of those garrisons.’ As for Gordon's 
opinion that ‘ indelible disgrace’ would attach to the British 
government if they were not relieved, ‘I do not admit,’ 
said the minister very sensibly, ‘that General Gordon is on 
this point a better authority than anybody else.’ All this 
illustrates the energy of Gordon’s mental movements, and 
also, what is more important, the distracting difficulties of 
the case before him. In one view and one demand he 
strenuously persevered, as we shall now see. 

Mr. Gladstone at first, when Gordon set all instructions 
at defiance, was for recalling him. A colleague also was 
for recalling him on the first instant when he changed his 
policy. Another important member of the cabinet was, on 
the contrary, for an expedition. ‘I cannot admit, wrote a 
fourth leading minister ‘that either generals or statesmen 
who have accepted the offer of a man to lead a forlorn hope, 
are in the least bound to risk the lives of thousands for the 
uncertain chance of saving the forlorn hope,’ Some think 
that this was stern common sense, others call it ignoble. 
The nation, at any rate, was in one of its high idealising 
humours, though Gordon had roused some feeling against 
himself in this country (unjustly enough) by his decree 
formally sanctioning the holding of slaves. 

The general had not been many hours in Khartoum 
(February 18) before he sent a telegram to Sir E. Baring, 
proposing that on his withdrawal from Khartoum, Zobeir 
Pasha should be named his successor as governor-general 
of the Soudan. he should be made a K.C.M.G., and have 
presents given to him, This request was strenuously 
pressed by Gordon. Zobeir had been a prime actor in the 

+ May 18, 1884. 
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devastations of the slave trade; it was he who had acquired CHAP. 
Darfur for Egypt, he was a first-rate fighting man, and ——_. 

the ablest leader in the Soudan. He is described by the 4* Bis 
English officer who knows the Soudan best, as a far-seeing, 
thoughtful man of iron will—a born ruler of men? The 
Egyptian government had desired to send him down to aid 

in the operations at Suakin in 1883, but the government in 
London vetoed him, as they were now to veto him a second 

time, The Egyptian government was to act on its own 
responsibility, but not to do what it thought best So now 

with Gordon. 

Gordon in other days had caused Zobeir’s son to be shot, 
and this was supposed to have set up an unquenchable blood- 
foud between them. Before reaching Cairo, he had suggested 
that Zobeir should be sent to Cyprus, and there kept out of 
the way. This was not done, On Gordon's way through 
Cairo, the two men met in what those present describe as 
a highly dramatic interview. Zobeir bitterly upbraided 
Gordon: ‘You killed my son, whom I entrusted to you. 
He was as your son. You brought my wives and women 
and children in chains to Khartoum.’ Still even after that 
incident, Gordon declared that he had ‘a mystical feeling’ 
that Zobeir and he were all right? What inspired his 
reiterated demand for the immediate despatch of Zobeir 
is surmised to have been the conviction forced upon him 
during his journey to Khartoum, that his first idea of 
leaving the various petty sultans to fight it out with the 
Mahdi, would not work; that the Mahdi had got so strong 
a hold that he could only be met by a man of Zobeir’s 
political capacity, military skill, and old authority. Sir E. 
Baring, after a brief interval of hesitation, now supported 
Gordon’s request. So did the shrewd and expert Colonel 
Stewart. Nubar too favoured the idea The cabinet could 
not at once assent, they were startled by the change of front 

1 , 

Tree Baten, phate ere ts 
“Tlind & good deel of conversation Gordonisof opinion thatcyreumstances 
with General Gordon astothe manner sught arise which would render st 
am which Zoberr Pasha should be durable tht he should de vent back to 


trested. Gen, Gordon entertams a 
Nghcninin of Zobes Pasha'venergy 
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BOOK as to total withdrawal from the Soudan—the very object of 
,Gordon’s mission, and accepted by him as such. On Feb- 
18. ruary 21 Mr. Gladstone reported to the Queen that the 
cabinet were of opinion that there would be the gravest 
objection to nominating by an assumption of British 
authority a successor to General Gordon in the Soudan, nor 
did they as yet see sufficient reasons for going beyond 
Gordon's memorandum of January 25, by making special 
provision for the government of that country. But at first 
it looked as if ministers might yield, if Baring, Gordon, and 
Nubar persisted. 

As ill-fortune had it, the Zobeir plan leaked out at home by 
Gordon’s indiscretion before the government decided. The 
omnipotent though not ommiscient divinity called public 
opinion intervened. The very men who had most loudly 
clamoured for the extrication of the Egyptian garrisons, who 
had pressed with most importunity for the despatch of 
Gordon, who had been most urgent for the necessity of 
giving him free hand, now declared that it would be a 
national degradation and a European scandal to liston to 
Gordon’s very first request. He had himself unluckily given 
them a capital text, having once said that Zobeir was alone 
responsible for the slave trade of the previous ten years, 
Gordon’s idea was, as he explained, to put Zobeir into 
@ position like that of the Ameer of Afghanistan, as a buffer 
between Egypt and the Mahdi, with a subsidy, moral sup- 
port,and all the rest of a buffer arrangement. The idea may 
or may not have been a good one, nobody else had a better. 

It was not at all surprising that the cabinet should ask 
what new reason had come to light why Zobeir should be 
trusted ; why he should oppose the Mahdi whom at first he 
was believed to have supported; why he should turn the 
friend of Egypt, why he should be relied upon as the faithful 
ally of England. To these and other doubts Gordon had 
excellent answers (March 8). Zobeir would run straight, 
because it was his interest. If he would be dangerous, was 
not the Mahdi dangerous, and whom save Zobeir could you 
set up against the Mahdi? You talked of slave-holding 
and slave-hunting, but would slave-holding and slave-hunting 
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stop with your own policy of evacuation? Slave-holding CHAP 
you cannot interfere with, and as for slave-hunting, that 
depended on the equatorial provinces, where Zobeir could 2% 7 
be prevented from going, and besides he would have his 

hands full in consolidating his power elsewhere. As for 

good faith towards Egypt, Zobeir’s stay in Cairo had taught 

him our power, and being a great trader, he would rather 

seek Egypt's close alliance, Anyhow, said Gordon, ‘if you 

do not send Zobeir, you have no chance of getting the 
garrisons away’ 

The matter was considered at two meetings of the cabinet, 
but the prime minister was prevented by his physician from 
attending! A difference of opinion showed itself upon the 
despatch of Zobeir; viewed a3 an abstract question, three 
of the Commons members inclined to favour it, but on the 
practical question, the Commons inembers were unanimous 
that no government from either side of the House could 
venture to sanction Zobeir. Mr. Gladstone had become a 
strong convert to the plan of sending Zobeir ‘I am better 
in chest and generally,’ he wrote to Lord Granville, ‘ but un- 
fortunately not in throat and voice, and Clark interdicts my 
appearance at cabinet, but I am available for any necessary 
communication, say with you, or you and Hartington’ Ono 
of the ministers went to see him in his bed, and they con- 
versed for two hours. The minister, on his return, reported 
with some ironic amusement that Mr. Gladstone considered 
it very likely that they could not bring parliament to swallow 
Zobeir, but believed that he himself could. Whether his 
confidence in this was right or wrong, he was unable to turn 
his cabinet, The Queen telegraphed her agreement with 
the prime minister. But this made no difference. ‘On 
Saturday 15, Mr Gladstone notes, ‘it seemed as if by 
my casting vote Zobeir was to be sent to Gordon, But 


1 (From Ive diary.) March 9.— yesterday 13th, Got to my aitting- 
«At might recoguined the fact of Foom m the evenmng. It hee, bow. 
a ook bogaa 4o deal with it. over, taken longer thus time to clear 
10th, my bed all day. 11th, the chest, and Clatk reports the pulse 
The cabinet sef, and Granville still too high by ten, Sew Granville, 
to and fro with the commumostions, Conclave, 74 to 84, on telegram to 
Gack having prohibvted my sttend Baring for Gordon was nt allowed 
ance, Reed Byit. 12th, Bod as to sttend the cabmet 
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BOOK on Sunday —— and —— receded from their ground, 

JHE and 1 gave way. The nature of the evidence on which 

4884. judgments are formed in this most strange of all cases, 

precludes (in reason) pressing all conclusions, which are but 

preferences, to extremes.’ ‘It is well known, said Mr. Glad- 

stone in the following year when the curtain had fallen on 

the catastrophe, ‘that if, when the recommendation to send 

Zobeir was made, we had complied with it, an address from 

this House to the crown would have paralysed our action; 

and though it was perfectly true that the decision arrived 

at was the judgment of the cabinet, it was also no fess 

the judgment of parliament and the people.’ So Gordon's 
request was refused. 

Tt is true that, as a minister put it at the time, to send 
Zobeir would have been a gambler's throw. But then what 
was it but a gambler’s throw to send Gordon himself? The 
Soudanese chieftain might possibly have done all that 
Gordon and Stewart, who knew the ground and were watch- 
ing the quick fluctuation of events with elastic minds, now 
positively declared that he would have the strongest: motives 
not to do. Even then, could the issue have been worse? 
To run all the risks involved in the despatch of Gordon, and 
then immediately to refuse the request that he persistently 
represented as furnishing him his only chance, was an inco- 
herence that the parliament and people of England have not 
often surpassed? All through this critical month, from the 
10th until the 30th, Mr. Gladstone was suffering more or less 
from indisposition which he found it difficult to throw off. 

VI 

The chance, whatever it may have been, passed like a 
flash. Just as the proposal inflamed many in England, so 
it did mischief in Cairo. Zobeir like other people got wind 
of it; enemies of England at Cairo set to work with him; Sir 
E Baring might have found him hard to deal with, It was 
Gordon’s rashness that had made the design public. Gordon, 
too, a8 it happened, had made a diro mistake on his way 
up. At Berber he had shown the khedive's secret firman, 


2 The caae of the government was of which it admitted, in Lord Gran- 
stated with all the force and reason ville's despatch of March 28, 1884, 
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announcing the intended abandonment of the Soudan. The CHAP. 
news spread; it soon reached the Mahdi himself, and the 
Mahdi made politic use of it. He issued a proclamation of “* 75: 
his own, asking all the sheikhs who stood aloof from him or 
against him, what they had to gain by supporting a pasha 
who was the next day going to give the Soudan up, Gordon’s 
argument for this unhappy proceeding was that, the object of 
his mission being to get out of the country and leave them to 
their independence, he could have put no sharper spur into 
them to make them organize their own government. But 
he spoke of it after as the fatal proclamation, and so it was. 

What happened was that the tribes round Khartoum 
almost at once began to waver. From the middle of March, 
says a good observer, one searches in vain for a single 
circumstance hopeful for Gordon. ‘When the eye wanders 
over the huge and hostile Soudan, notes the little pin-point 
garrisons, each smothered in a cloud of Arab spears, and 
remembers that Gordon and Stewart proceeded to rule this 
vast erapire, already given away to others, one feels that the 
Soudanese view was marked by common sense.’? Gordon's 
too sanguine prediction that the men who had beaten Hicks, 
and the men who afterwards beat Baker, would never fight 
beyond their tribal limits, did not come true. Wild forces 
gathered round the Mahdi as he advanced northwards. The 
tribes that had wavered joined them. Berber fell on May 26. 
The pacific mission had failed, and Gordon and his comrade 
Stewart—a more careful and clear-sighted man than him- 
self—were shut up in Khartoum, 

1 Tn the light of this 


the following is onriona:—‘There Is 
tne subject which T cannot i 


Gacette, Jan, 8, 1884, 
"In the afternoon of Feb, 13 
Gordon assembled all the influentint 


any one differing about. ‘That is the 
inpolicy of sunouneing our intention 
to erscusts rm. Even if we 
wore bound to do no we should have 
said nothing about it. The moment 
tt is known we havo given up the 
eayers man will go over to the 
men worship the rising 
tun, ‘Tho difficulties of evacuation 
will be enormoualy incressed, if, in- 
deed, the withdrawal of our sazison 
is not rendered impossible.’— 
view with General Gordon, "Pall Malt 
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men of the province and showed 
them the secret firman. The resding 
of thia document caused great excite- 
ment, but at the same time ita pur- 
port waa received evidently with 
much gratification. It in worthy of 
note that the whele of the notables 
present at this mecting mubsequent 

‘threw in their cause wah the andi” 
—Henry William Gordon's Ecents in 
tt die o Charles George Gordon, 


Bs Wingate, p 10. 
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ROOK Distractions grew thicker upon the cabinet, and a just 

pits reader, now far away from the region of votes of censure, will 

3884 bear them in wind. The Queen, like many of her subjecta, 
grew impatient, but Mr, Gladstone was justified in remind- 
ing her of the imperfect knowledge, and he might have 
called it blank ignorance, with which the government was 
required on the shortest notice to form conclusions on 
remote and more than half-barbarous region. 

Gordon had told them that he wanted to take his steam 
vessels to Equatoria and serve tho king of tho Belgians 
This Sir Evelyn Baring refused to allow, not believing 
Gordon to be in immediate danger (March 26). From 
Gordon himself came a telegram (March 28), ‘I think wo 
are now safe, and that, as the Nile rises, wo shall account 
for the rebels.’ Mr. Gladstone was still unwell and absent, 
Through Lord Granville he told the cabinet (March 15) that, 
with a view to speedy departure from Khartoum, he would 
not even refuse absolutely to send cavalry to Berber, much 
as he disliked it, provided the military authorities thought 
it could be done, and provided also that it was declared 
necessary for Gordon’s safety, and was strictly confined to 
that object. The cabinet decided against an immediate 
expedition, one important member vowing that be would 
resign if an expedition were not sent in the autumn, another 
vowing that he would resign if it were. On April 7, the ques- 
tion of an autumn expedition again came up. Six were 
favourable, five the other way, including the prime minister. 

Almost by the end of March it was too probable that 
no road of retreat was any longer open. If they could cut 
no way out, either by land or water, what form of relief 
was possible? A diversion from Suakin to Berber—one 
of Gordon’s own suggestions? But the soldiers differed. 
Fierce summer heat and little water; an Indian force might 
stand it; even they would find it tough A dash by a 
thousand cavalry across two hundred miles of desert—one 
hundred of them without water; without communication 
with its base, and with the certainty that whatever might 
befall, no reinforcements could reach it for months? What 
would be your feelings, and your language, asked Lord 
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Hartington, if besides having Gordon and Stewart beleaguered 


in Khartoum, we also knew that a smali force of British. 


cavalry unable to take the offensive was shut up in the 
town of Berber?! Then the government wondered whether 
& move on Dongola might not be advantageous, Here again 
the soldiers thought the torrid cliroate a fatal objection, and 
the benefits doubtful Could not Gordon, some have asked, 
have made his retreat at an early date after reaching 
Khartoum, by way of Berber? Answer—-the Nile was too 
low. All this it was that at a later dey, when the time had 
come to call his government to its account, justified Mr. 
Gladstone in saying that in such enterprises as these in the 
Soudan, mistakes and miscarriages were inevitable, for they 
were the proper and certain consequences of undertakings 
that lie beyond the scope of human means and of rational 
and prudent human action, and are a war against nature,* 
If anybody now points to the victorious expedition to 
Khartoum thirteen years later, as falsifying such language as 
this, that experience go far from falsifying entirely justifies. 
A war against nature demands years of study, observation, 
preparation, and those who are best acquainted with the 
conditions at first hand all agree that neither the tribes nor 
the river nor the desert were well known enough in 1885, to 
guarantee that overthrow in the case of the Mahdi, which 
long afterwards destroyed his successor. 

On April 14 Sir E. Baring, while as keenly averse af 
anybody in the world to an expedition for the relief of 
Khartoum if such an expedition could be avoided, still 
watching events with a clear and concentrated gaze, assured 
the government that it was very likely to be unavoidable; 
it would be well therefore, without loss of time, to prepare 
for a move as soon as ever the Nile should rise. Six days 
before, Lord Wolseley also had written to Lord Hartington 
at the war office, recommending immediate and active 
Preparations for an exclusively British expedition to Khar- 
toum. Time, he said, is the most important element in this 

1 Lord Hartington, House of Com- ministers up to this date, 


Tons, May 13, 1884, An admirable 3 Address to the electors of Mid. 
speech, and the best defence of lothian, September 17, 1885, 
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BOOK question, and in truth it was, for time was flying, and so were 

events, The cabinet were reported as feeling that Gordon, 

‘who was despatched on a mission essentially pacific, had 

found himself, from whatever cause, unable to prosecute it 

effectually, and now proposed the use of military means, 

which might fail, and which, even if they should succeed, 

might be found to mean a new subjugation of the Soudan— 

the very consummation which it was the object of Gordon’s 

mission to avert.’ On June 27 it was hnown in London that 
Berber had fallen a month before. 


vin 

Lord Hartington, as head of the war department, had a 
stronger leaning towards the despatch of troops than some 
of his colleagues, but, says Mr. Gladstone to Lord Granville 
in a letter of 1888, ‘I don’t think he ever came to any sharp 
issue (like mine about Zobeir), rather that in the main he 
got what he wanted.’ Wherever the fault lay, the issue was 
unfortunate The generals in London fought the battle of 
the routes with unabated tenacity for month after month. 
One was for the approach to Khartoum by the Nile; another 
by Suakin and Berber; a third by the Korosko desert. A 
departmental committee reported in favour of the Nile as 
the easiest, safest, and cheapest, but they did not report until 
July 29. It was not until the beginning of August that 
the House of Commons was asked for a vote of credit, and 
Lord Hartington authorised General Stephenson at Cairo to 
take measures for moving troops southward In his 
despatch of August 8, Lord Hartington still only speaks of 
operations for the relief of Gordon, ‘should they become 
necessary’, he says the government were still unconvinced 
that Gordon could not secure the withdrawal of the garrison 
from Khartoum ; but ‘they are of opinion that the time had 
arrived for obtaining accurate information as to his position, 
and, ‘if necessary, for rendering him assistance,’? As soon as 
the decision was taken, preparations were carried out with 
rapidity and skill In the same month Lord Wolseley was 


1 Bee the ffl Bry of the Soudan Campargn, by Colonel Colne, 
Part pp. 45 
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appointed to command the expedition, and on September 9 CHAP. 

he reached Cairo. The difficulties of a military decision had _—~_. 
been great, said Lord Hartington, and there was besides, he 7 7% 
added, a difference of opinion among the military authorities." 

It was October 5 before Lord Wolseley reached Wady- 

Halfa, and the Nile campaign began. 

Whatever decision military critics may ultimately form 
upon the choice of the Nile route, or upon the question 
whether the enterprise would have been any more succesa- 
ful if the route had been by Suakin or Korosko, it is at 
least certain that no position, whether strategically false 
or no, has ever evoked more splendid qualities in face of 
almost preterhuman difficulties, hardship, and labour. The 
treacherous and unknown river, for it was then unknown, 
with its rapids, its shifting sandbanks and tortuous channels 
and rocky barriers and heart-breaking cataracts; the 
Bayuda desert, haunted by fierce and stealthy enemies ; the 
trying climate, the heat, the thirst, all the wearisome 
embarrassments of transport on camels emaciated by lack 
of food and water—such scenes exacted toil, patience, and 
courage as worthy of remark and admiration as if the 
advance had successfully achieved its object. Nobody lost 
heart. ‘Everything goes on swimmingly,’ wrote Sir Herbert 
Stewart to Lord Wolseley, ‘except as to time.’ This was on 
January 14,1885, Five days later, he was mortally wounded, 

The end of it all, in spite of the gallantry of Abu Klea and 
Kirbekan, of desert column and river column, is only too 
well-known. Four of Gordon's small steamers coining down 
from Khartoum met the British desert column at Gubat on 
January 21. The general in command at once determined 
to proceed to Khartoum, but delayed his start until the 
morning of the 24th. The steamers needed repairs, and Sir 
Charles Wilson deemed it necessary for the safety of his troops 
to make a reconnaissance down the river towards Berber 
before starting up to Khartoum. He took with him on two 
of Gordon’s ateamers—deseribed as of the dimensions of the 
penny boats upon the Thames, but bullet proof—a force of 
twenty-six British, and two hundred and forty Soudanese, 


1 Februaty 27, 1885. 
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Vill. 
——_ 


1885. 


what, when Khartoum came in sight (Jan. 28) the ‘relief 
force’ actually amounted to. As the two steamers ran 
slowly on, a solitary voice from the river-bank now and 
again called out to them that Khartoum was taken, and 
Gordon slain. Eagerly searching with their glasses, the 
officers perceived that the government-house was a wreck, 
and that no flag was flying. Gordon, in fact, had met his 
death two days before. 

Mr. Gladstone afterwards always spoke of the betrayal of 
Khartoum. But Major Kitchener, who prepared the official 
report, says that the accusations of treachery were all vague, 
and to his mind, the outcome of mere supposition ‘In my 
opinion,’ he says, ‘Khartoum fell from sudden assault, when 
the garrison were too exhausted by privations to make pro- 
per resistance.’! The idea that the relieving force was only 
two days late is misleading. A nugger’s load of dhura 
would not have put an end to the privations of the fourteen 
thousand people still in Khartoum; and even supposing that 
the handful of troops at Gubat could have effected their 
advance upon Khartoum many days earlier, it is hard to 
believe that they wore strong enough either to drive off the 
Mahdi, or to hold him at bay until the river column had 
come up. 

Vill 


The prime minister was on a visit to the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Holker, where he had many long conversations with 
Lord Hartington, and had to deal with heavy post-bags, 
On Thursday, Feb. 5, after writing to the Queen and others, 
he heard what had happened on the Nile ten days before. 
«After 11 a.m’ he records, ‘I learned the sad news of the 
fall or betrayal of Khartoum. H[artington] and J, with C. 
[his wife], went off by the first train, and reached Downing 
Street soon after 8.15. The circumstances are sad and trying. 
It is one of the least points about them that they may put 
an end to this government.’? The next day the cabinet met; 


1 Colvile, m., Appendix 47, B in garemis by the end of December. 
274. Apart from the authority of ‘The story that he went to the 
Kitchener, Gordon’a own thectre the same night is untrue. 
shows that he knew bimeelf t 
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discussions ‘difficult but harmonious,’ The Queen sent to CHAP. 
him and to Lord Hartington st Holker an angry telegram _%_, 
blaming her ministers for what had happened—a telegram 4 ae 
not in cypher as usual, but open. Mr, Gladstone addressed 
to the Queen in reply (Feb. 5, 1885) a vindication of the 
course taken by the cabinet; and it may be left to close an 
unedifying and a tragic chapter :— 

To the Queen. 

Mr, Gladstone has had the honour this day to receive your 
Majesty's telegram en clair, relating to the deplorable intelligence 
received this day from Lord Wolseley, and stating that it is too 
fearful to consider that the fall of Khartoum might have been 
prevented and many precious livea saved by earlier action, Mr, 
Gladstone does not presume to estimate the means of judgment 
possessed by your Majesty, but so far as his information and 
recollection at the moment go, he is not altogether able to 
follow the conclusion which your Majesty has been pleased 
thus to announce. Mr. Gladstone is under the impression that 
Lord Wolseley’s force might have been sufficiently advanced to 
save Khartoum, had not a large portion of it been detached by a 
circuitous route along the river, apon the express application of 
General Gordon, to occupy Berber on the way to the final des- 
tination, He speaks, however, with submission on a point of this 
kind, There is indeed in some quarters a belief that the river 
Toute ought to have been chosen at an earlier period, and had the 
navigation of the Nile in its upper region been as well known as 
that of the Thames, this might have been a just ground of reproach. 
But when, on the firat symptoms that the position of General 
Gordon in Khartoum was not secure, your Majesty’s advisers at 
onee sought from the most competent persons the best information 
they could obtain respecting the Nile route, the balance of testi- 
mony and authority was decidedly against it, and the idea of the 
Suakin and Berber route, with all its formidable difficulties, was 
entertained in preference; nor was it unti] a much later period 
that the weight of opinion and information warranted the defini- 
tive choice of the Nile route. Your Majesty's ministers were well 
aware that climate and distance were far more formidable than the 
sword of the enemy, and they deemed it right, while providing 
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Vil, 
——_— 


1886, 


have proved to bo the deatruction of the gallant army in tho 
Soudan. It is probable that abundant wrath and indignation will 
on this occasion be poured out upon them. Nor will they com- 
plain if so it should be; but a partial conzolation may be found 
on reflecting that neither aggressive policy, nor military disaster, 
nor any gross error in the application of means to enda, has marked 
this series of difficult proceedings, which, indeed, have greatly 
redounded to the honour of your Majesty’s forces of all ranks 
and arms. In these remarks which Mr. Gladstone submits with 
his humble devotion, he has taken it for granted that Khar- 
toum has fallen through the exhaustion of its means of defence. 
But your Majesty may observe from the telegram that 
this is uncertain. Both the correspondent’s account and that 
of Major Wortley refer to tho delivery of the town by treachery, 
a contingency which on some previous occasions General Gordon 
has treated as far from improbable; and which, if the notice 
existed, was likely to operate quite independently of the particular 
time at which a relieving force might arrive. The presence of 
the enemy in force would naturally suggest the oocasion, or 
perhaps even the approheusion of the approach of the British army. 
In pointing to these considerations, Mr. Gladstone is far from 
assuming that they are conclusive upon the whole case ; in dealing 
with which the government has hardly ever at any of its atagea 
‘been furnished sufficiently with those means of judgment which 
rational men usually require. It may be that, on a retrospect, 
many errors will appear to have been committed# There are 
many Yeprosches, from the most opposite quarters, to which it 
might be difficult to supply a conclusive answer. Among them, and 
perhaps among the most difficult, as far as Mr. Gladstone ean judge, 
would bo the reproach of those who might argue that onr proper 
‘business was the protection of Egypt, that it never wea in military 
danger from the Mahdi, and that the most prudent course would 
have been to provide it with adequate frontier defences, and to 
agsume no responsibility for the lands beyond the desert. 

One word more, Writing to one of his former colleagues 
long after Mr. Gladstone says :— 

Jan, 10, '90.—In the Gordon case we all, and I rather pro 
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minently, must continue to suffer in silence. Gordon was hero, CHAP, 
and a hero of heroes; but we ought to have known that a hero of. 
heroes ia not the proper person to give effect at a distant point, 
and in most difficult circumstances, to the views of ordinary men. 
Tt was unfortunate that he should claim the hero’s privilege by 
turning upside down and inside out every idea and intention with 
which he had left England, and for which he had obtained our 
approval Had my views about Zobeir prevailed, it would not 
have removed our difficulties, as Forster would certainly have 
moved, and with the tories and the Irish have carried, a con- 
demnatory address. My own opinion is that it is harder to 
justify our doing so much to rescue him, than our not doing more. 
Had the party reached Khartoum in time, he would not have 
come away (as I suppose), and the dilemma would have arisen in 
another form, 


In 1890 an application was made to Mr. Gladstone by 
a certain foreign writer who had undertaken an article on 
Gordon and his mission. Mr. Gladstone's reply (Jan. 11, ’80) 
runs to this effect -—- 


I am much obliged by your kind letter and enclosure. I 
hope you will not think it belies this expression when I say 
that I feel myself precluded from supplying any material or 
entering upon any communications for the purpose of self-defence 
against the charges which are freely made and I believe widely 
accepted against myself and against the cabinet of 1880-5 in con- 
nection ith General Gordon. It would be felt in this country, 
dy friends I think in many cases as well as adversaries, that General 
Gordon's much-lamentod death ought to secure him, so far as we 
are concerned, against the counter-argument which we should have 
to present on his language and proceedings. On this account you 
will, I hope, exeuse me from entering into the matter. I do not 
doubt that.a true and equitable judgment will eventually provail.? 

1 Beforda Magazine (New York) and conanlar-agent for the United 
Sept. 1890. A French translation of States at Alexandria, Another book 
this letter will be found in L’Foypte of bis, published in 3884, in The 
see Provinces Perdues, by the Three Propiets; Chineze Gordon, Et 
recent, Colonel C. Chailié- Mahdi, and Arabi Pasha, Burton re- 


Bey Seer ‘pp..1967. He was ct viewed Gordon's Khartoum Journals, 
of the staff to Gordon in the Soudan, Academy, June 11, 1885. 
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CHAPTER X 
INTERIOR OF THE CABINET 


(1885) 
Tam aware that the ago is not what we all wish, but I am snre that 


‘the only means to check its degeneracy is heartily to concur in 
whatever ia best in our time.—Bungr. 
Tux year 1885 must be counted as in some respects the 
severest epoch of Mr, Gladstone's life. The previous twelve 
months had not ended cheerfully. Sleep, the indispensable 
restorer, and usually his constant friend, was playing him 
false, The last entry in his diary was this:— 

The year closed with a bad night, only one hour and a half of 
sleep, which will hardly do to work upon. There is much that I 
should like to have recorded. . . . But the pressure on me is too 
great for the requisite recollection. It is indeed a time of Shurm 
und Drang. What with the confusion of affairs, and the disturb- 
ance of my daily life by the altered character of my nights, I 
cannot think in calm, but can only trast and pray, 


Ho was unable to be present at the dinner of thd tenants, 
and his eldest son in his absence dwelt once more on his 
father’s wish to retire, whenever occasion should come, from 
the public service, or at least from that kind of service to the 
public which imposed on him such arduous efforts, 

One great element of confusion was the sphinx’s riddle of 
Egyptian finance, On his birthday, among dozen occupa- 
tions, he says;—‘ A little wooderaft for helping sleep; wrote 
mem. on Egyptian finance which I hope may help to clear 
my brain and nerves’ And this was a characteristic way of 
seeking a cure; for now and at every time, any task that 
demanded close thought and firm expression was his surest 
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sedative, More perplexing even than the successive CHAP. 
problems of the hour, was the threatened disorganization, _*_, 
not only of his cabinet, but of the party and its future. On 276 
January 20 he was forced to London for two Egyptian 
cabinets, but he speedily returned to Hawarden, whence he 
immediately wrote a letter to Lord Granville: 


January 22, 1885.—Here I am after a journey of 54 hours from 
door to door, through the unsought and ill-deserved kindness of 
the London and North-Western railway, which entirely spoila me 
by special service. 

There was one part of my conversation of today with Harting- 
ton which I should like not to leave in any case without record. 
He referred to the difficulties he had had, and he ‘gratefully’ 
acknowledged the considerateness of the cabinet. He said the 
point always urged upon him was, not to break up the liberal 
party. But, he said, can we avoid its brealang up, within a very 
short time after you retire, and ought this consideration therefore 
to be regarded as of such very great force I said, my reply is in 
two sentences. First, I admit that from various symptoms it is 
not improbable there may be a plan or intention to break up the 
party. But if a rupture of that kind comes,—this is my second 
sentence—it will come upon matters of principle, known and under- 
stood by the whole country, and your duty will probably he clear 
and your position unembarrassed. But I entreat you to use your 
utmost endeavour to avoid bringing about the rupture on one of 
the points of this Egyptian question, which lies outside the proper 
‘business of a government and is beyond its powers, which does not 
turn upon clear principles of polities, and about which the country 
understands almost nothing, and cares, for the moat part, very 
Tittle. All this he took without rejoinder. 

P.S.—We are going to Holker next week, and Hartington said 
he would try to come and ace me there. 

As we have already seen? Mr. Gladstone paid his visit to 
Holker (January 30), where he found the Duke of Devonshire 
‘wonderfully well, and kind as ever, where he was joined by 
Lord Hartington, and where they together spelled out the 
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cipher telegram (on February 5) bringing the evil news of 
the fall of Khartoum. 

It is not uninteresting to see how the notion of Mr. Glad- 
stone's retirement, now much talked of in his family, affected 
a friendly, philosophic, and most observant onlooker. 
Lord Acton wrote to him (February 2):— 

You mean that the new parliament, the first of our democratic 
constitution, shall begin its difficult and perilous course without 
the services of a leader who has greater experience and authority 
than any other man. You design to withdraw your assistance 
when most urgently needed, at the moment of most. conservative 
apprehension and most popular excitement. By the choice of this 
particular moment for retirement you increase the danger of the 
critical transition, because nobody stands as you do between the 
old order of things and the new, or inspires general confidence ; and 
the lieutenants of Alexander are not at their best. Next year’s 
change will appear vast and formidable to the suspicious foreigner, 
who will be tempted to doubt our identity. It is in the national 
interest to reduce the outer signs of change, to bridge the apparent 
chasm, to maintain the traditional character of the state. The 
unavoidable elements of weakness will be largely and voluntarily 
aggravated by their untimely coincidence with an event which 
must, at any time, be a blow to the position of England among the 
Powers. Your absence just then must grievously diminish our 
credit... , You alone inspire confidence that what is done for the 
great masses shall be done with a full sense of economic responsi- 
bility. . . . A divided liberal party and a weak conservative party 
mean the supremacy of the revolutionary Irish, . . ’ 


To this Mr. Gladstone replied :— 


10 Downing Street, Feb. 11, 1885. . . . Your argument against 
letting the outworn hack go to grass, depends wholly on a certain 
proposition, namely this, that there is about to be a crisis in the 
history of the constitution, growing out of the extension of the 
franchise, and that it is my duty to do what I can in aiding to 
steer the ship through the boiling waters of this crisis. My answer 
is simple. There is no crisis st all in view. There is a process of 
slow modifieation and development mainly in directions which 
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I view with misgiving. ‘Tory democracy,’ the favourite idea on 


that side, is no more ike the conservative party in which I was. 


bred, than it is hke liberalism. In fact less. It is demagogiam, 
only a demagogism not ennobled by love and appreciation of 
liberty, but apphed in the worst way, to put down the pacific, law- 
respecting, economic elements which ennobled the old conservatism, 
living upon the fomentation of angry passions, and still in secret 
as obstinately attached as ever to the evil principle of class 
interesta, The liberalism of to-day is better in what I have 
described as ennobling the old conservatism; nay, much better, 
yet far from being good Its pet idea is what they call construc- 
tion,—that is to say, taking into the hands of the state the business 
of the individual man. Both the one and the other have much to 
estrange me, and have had for many, many years. But, with all 
this, there is no crisis, Ihave even the hope that while the coming 
change may give undue encouragement to ‘construction,’ it will be 
favourable to the economic, pacific, law-regarding elements ; and 
the sense of justice which abides tenaciously in the masses will 
uever knowingly join hands with the fiend of Jingoism. On the 
whole, I do not abandon the hope that it may mitigate the chronio 
distemper, and have not the smallest fear of its bringing about an 
acute or convulsive action. You leave me therefore rooted in my 
evil mind... . 


The activity of the left wing, acute, perhaps, but not 
convulsive, became much more embarrassing than the 
desire of the right wing to be inactive. Mr. Chamberlain 
had been rapidly advancing in public prominence, and he 
now showed that the agitation against the House of Lords 
was to be only the beginning and not the end. At Ipswich 
(January 14), he said this country had been called the paradise 
of the rich, and warned his audience no longer to allow it 
to remain the purgatory of the poor. He told them that 
reform of local government must be almost the first reform 
of the next parliament, and spoke in favour of allotments, 
the creation of small proprietors, the placing of a smal! tax 
on the total property of the taxpayer, and of free education, 
Mr. Gladstone’s attention was drawn from Windsor to these 
utterances, and he replied (January 22) that though he 
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JIL, grave objection, yet they seemed to raise no ‘definite point 
388. on which, in his capacity of prime minister, he was entitled 
to interfere and lecture the speaker.’ A few days later, 
more terrible things were said by Mr. Chamberlain at 
Birmingham. He pronounced for the abolition of plural 
voting, and in favour of payment of members, and man- 
hood suffrage. He also advocated a bill for enabling local 
communities to acquire land, a graduated income-tax, and 
the breaking up of the great estates as the first step in land 
reform. This deliverance was described by not unfriendly 
critics as ‘a little too much the speech of the agitator of the 
future, rather than of the minister of the present.’ Mr. 
Gladstone made a lenient communication to the orator, to 
the effect that ‘there had better be some explanations among 
them when they met.’ To Lord Granville he wrote (January 

31):— 

Upon the whole, weak-kneed liberala have caused us more 
trouble in the present parliament than radicals, But I think 
these declarations by Chamberlain upon matters which cannot, 
humanly speaking, become practical before the next parliament, 
can hardly be construed otherwise than as having a remote and 
{in that sense) far-sighted purpose which is ominous enough. 
The opposition can hardly fail in their opportunity, I must add 
in their duty, to make them matter of attack. Such things will 
happen casually from time to time, and always with inconvenionca 
——but there is here a degree of method and system which seem 
to give the matter » new character. 


It will be seen from his tone that Mr. Gladstone, in all the 
embarrassments arising from this source, showed complete 
freedom from personal irritation. Like the lofty-minded man 
he was, he imputed no low motives to a colleague because 
the colleague gave him trouble. He recognised by now 
that in his cabinet the battle was being fought between old 
time and new. He did not allow his dislike of some of the 
new methods of forming public opinion, to prevent him from 
doing fall justice to the energetic and sincere public spirit 
behind them. He had, moreover, quite enough to do with 
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the demands of the present, apart from signs that were CHAP. 
ominous for the future. A year before, in a letter to Lord =, 
Granville (March 24,1884), he had attempted a definition that 2 76 
will, perhaps, be of goneral interest to politicians of either 
party complexion. It is, at any rate, characteristic of his 
subtlety, if that be the right word, in drawing distinctions :— 


‘What are divisions in a cabinet? In my opinion, differences 
of views stated, and if noed be argued, and then advisedly 
surrendered with a view to a common conelusion are not ‘divisions’ 
in a cabinet, By that phrase I understand unaccommodated 
differences on matters standing for immediate action. 


1t was unaccommodated differences of this kind that cost 
Mr. Disraeli socessions on the Reform bill, and secessions no 
leas serious on his eastern policy, and it is one of the wonders 
of his history that Mr. Gladstone prevented secession on 
the matters now standing for immediate action before his 
own cabinet. During the four months between the meeting 
of parliament and the fall of the government, the two great 
difficulties of the government—Egypt and Ireland—reached 
their climax, 


a 


The news of the fall of Khartoum reached England on 
February 5. One of the least points, as Mr. Gladstone wrote 
on the day, was that the grievous news would put an end 
to the government, and so it very nearly did. As was to 
be expected, Sir Stafford Northcote moved a vote of censure, 
Mr. Gladstone informed the Queen, on the day before the 
division, that the aspect of the House was ‘dubious and 
equivocal.’ If there was a chance of overthrowing the 
ministry, he said, the nationalists were pretty sure to act 
and vote as a body with Sir Stafford. Mr. Forster, Mr. 
Goschen, and some members of the whig section of the 
liberal party, were likely either to do the same, or else to 
abstain, These circumstances looked towards an unfavour- 
able issue, if not in the shape of an adverse majority, yet 
in the form of a majority too small to enable the govern- 
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ment to carry on with adequate authority and efficiency. 
In the debate, said Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington re-stated 
with measured force the position of the government, and 
overthrew the contention that had taken a very forward 
place in the indictment against ministers, that their great 
offence was the failure to’ send forward Gensral Graham’s 
force to relieve General Gordon. In the course of this 
debate Mr, Goschen warned the government that if they 
flinched from the policy of smashing the Mahdi at Khartoum, 
he should vote against them. A radical below the gangway 
upon this went to the party whip and declared, with equal 
resolution, that if the government insisted on the policy, 
then it would be for him and others to vote against them, 
Sir William Harcourt, in a speech of great power, satisfied 
the gentlemen below the gangway, and only a small handful 
of the party went into the lobby with the opposition and 
the Irish The division was taken at four in the morning 
(February 28), and the result was that the government which 
had come in with dazzling radiance five years ago, was worn 
down to an attenuated majority of fourteen.' 

When the numbers were declared, Mr. Gladstone said 
to a colleague on the bench, ‘That will do. Whether this 
delphic utterance meant that the size of the majority 
would justify resignation or retention, the colleague was 
not sure. When the cabinet met at » more mellowed 
hour in the day, the question between going out of office 
and staying in, was fully discussed. Mere considerations 
of ease all pomted one way, for if they held on, they 
would seam to be dependent on tory support, trouble 
was brewing with Russia, and the Seats bill would not be 
through in a hurry. On the other hand, fourteen was 
majority enough to swear by, the party would be surprised 
by resignation and discouraged, and retirement would 
wear the look of a false position. In fact Mr. Gladstone, 
in spite of his incessant sighs for a hermit’s calm, was 
always for fighting out every position to the last trench. 
Tean think of no exception, and even when the time came 
ten years later, he thought his successors pusillanimous for 

1 For the censure, 288; againet, 302. 
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retiring on a small scratch defeat on cordite! So now CHAP. 
he acted on the principle that with courage cabinets may _*_, 
weather almost any storm. No actual vote was taken, but 2 76 
the numbers for and against retirement were equal, until 

Mr, Gladstone spoke. He thought that they should try 

to go on, at least until the Seats bill was through This 

was the final decision. 

All this brought once more into his mind the general 
consideration that now naturally much haunted him, He 
wrote to the Queen (February 27):—- 

Mr. Gladstone believes that circumstances independent of his 
own will enable bim to estimate, with some impartiality, inture 
political changes, and he is certainly under the impression that, 
partly from the present composition and temper of tho liberal 
party, and still more, and even much more, from the changes 
which the conservative party has been undergoing during the 
Inst forty yeare (especially the last ten or fifteen of them), the 
next change of government may possibly form the introduction 
to a period presenting some new features, and may mean more 
than what is usually implied in the transfer of power from one 
party to another, 

Mr, Bright has left » note of a meeting with him at this 
time:— 

March 2, 1885,—Dined with Mrs. Gladstone. After dinner, sat 
for half an hour or more with Mr, Gladstone, who is ill with cold 
and hoarseness. Long talk on Egypt, He said he had suffered 
torment during the continuance of the difficulty in that country. 
‘The sending Gordon out a great mistake,—a man totally unsuited 
for the work he undertook. Mr. Gladstone never saw Gordon. 
He was appointed by ministers in town, and Gladstone concurred, 
but had never seen him. 


At this moment clouds began to darken the remote 
horizon on the north-west boundary of our great Indian 
possessions, The entanglement in the deserts of the Soudan 
was an obvious temptation to any other Power with policies 
of its own, to disregard the susceptibilities or even the solid 


1 Toften tried to persuade him that from pusillammaty, but he would not 
our retreat was to be explained apart hasten. 
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BOOK interests of Great Britain. As we shall see, Mr. Gladstone 
VOT was as little disposed as Chatham or Palmerston to shrink 


1885. 


from the defence of the legitimate rights or obligations of 
his country. But the action of Russia in Afghanistan be- 
came an added and rather poignant anxiety. 

As early as March 12 the cabinet found it necessary to 
consider the menacing look of things on the Afghan frontier, 
Military necessities in India, as Mr. Gladstone described to 
the Queen what was in the mind of her ministers, ‘might 
conceivably at this juncture come to overrule the present 
intentions as to the Soudan as part of them, and it would 
consequently be imprudent to do anything which could 
practically extend our obligations in that quarter; as it is 
the entanglement of the British forces in Soudanese opera- 
tions, which would most powerfully tempt Russia to adopt 
aggressive measures’ Three or four weeks later these con- 
siderations came to a head. The question put by Mr. 
Gladstone to his colleagues was this: ‘Apart from the 
defence of Egypt, which no one would propose to abandon, 
does there appear to be any obligation of honour or any 
inducement of policy (for myself I should add, is there 
any moral warrant?) that should lead us in the present 
state of the demands on the empire, to waste a large 
portion of our army in fighting against nature, and I fear 
also fighting against liberty (such liberty as the case admits) 
in the Soudan?’ The assumptions on which the policy 
had been founded had all broken down. Osman Digna, 
instead of being readily crushed, had betaken himself to 
the mountains and could not be got at The railway from 
Suakin to Berber, instead of serving the advance on 
Khartoum in the autumn, could not possibly be ready in 
time. Berber, instead of being taken before the hot season, 
could not be touched. Lord Wolseley, instead of being 
able to proceed with his present forces or a moderate 
addition, was already asking for twelve more battalions of 
infantry, with a proportion of other arms, 

Mr, Gladstone's own view of this crisis is to be found in 
a memorandum dated April 9, circulated to the cabinet three 
or four days befere the question came up for final settle- 
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ment, It is long, but then the case was intricate and the CHAP. 

stages various, Tho reader may at least be satisfied to know Sr 

that he will have little more of it Bn 6. 
Three cabinets were held on three successive days (April 

18-15). On the evening of the first dey Mr. Gladstone sent 

a telegram to the Queen, then abroad, informing her that 

in the existing state of foreign affairs, her ministers felt 

bound to examine the question of the abandonment of 

offensive operations in the Soudan and the evacuation of 

the territory. The Queen, in reply, was rather vehement 

against withdrawal, partly on the ground that it would 

seriously affect our position in India, The Queen had 

throughout made a great point that the fullest powers 

should be granted to those on the spot, both Wolseley and 

Baring having been selected by the government for the 

offices they held. No question cuts deeper in the art of 

administering a vast system like that of Great Britain, than 

the influence of the agent at a distant place; nowhere is the 

balance of peril between too slack rein from home and 

a rein too tight, more delicate, Mr. Gladstone, perhaps 

taught by the experience of the Crimean war, always 

strongly inclined to the school of the tight rein, though 

I never heard of any representative abroad with a right 

to complain of insufficient support from a Gladstone 

cabinet? On this aspect of matters, so raised by the Queen, 

Mr. Gladstone had (March 15) expressed his view to Sir 

Henry Ponsonby — 


Sir Evelyn Baring was appointed to carry onwards a declared 
and understood policy in Egypt, when all share in the manage- 
ment of the Soudan was beyond our provinee. To Lord 
Wolseley as general of the forces in Egypt, and on account 
of the arduous character of the work before him, we are bound 
to render in all military matters a firm and ungrudging support. 
We have sccordingly not scrupled to counsel, on his recom- 
mendation, very heavy charges on the country, and military 

» Soe Appendix, grateful T am to you for the grett 
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Ruaall wrote to him—‘how sorry I great administration, mn Rome and 
feel at your retirement, and how 
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BOOK operations of the highest importance, But we have no right to 


1883, 


cast on him any responsibility beyond what is strictly mil:tary, 
It is not surely possible that he should decide policy, and that 
we should adopt and answer for it, even where it is in conflict 
with the announcements we have made in parliament. 

By the time of these critical cabinets in April Sir Evelyn 
Baring had spontaneously expressed his views, and with a 
full discussion recommended abandonment of the expedi- 
tion to Khartoum. 

Qn tho second day the matter was again probed and sifted 
and weighed. 

At the third cabinet the decision was taken to retire 
from the Soudan, and to fix the southern frontier of Egypt 
at, the line where it was left for twelve years, until appre- 
hension of designs of another European power on tho 
upper waters of the Nile was held to demand a new policy, 
Meanwhile, the policy of Mr Gladstone's cabinet was adopted. 
and followed by Lord Salisbury when he came into office. 
He was sometimes pressed to reverse it, and to overthrow the 
dervish power at Khartoum. To any importunity of this 
kind, Lord Salisbury’s answer was until 1896 unwavering 

It may be worth noting that, in the course of his corre- 
spondence with the Queen on the change of policy in the 
Soudan, Mr, Gladstone casually indulged in the luxury of a 
historical parallel. ‘He must assure your Majesty, he 
wrote in # closing sentence (April 20), ‘that at least he has 
never in any cabinet known any question more laboriously 
or more conscientiously discussed; and he is confident that 
the basis of action has not been the mere change in the 
public view (which, however, is in some cases imperative, as 
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Ido not think that the retention 
of Suakin »9 of any advantage to 
the government. If I 
wera to apeak purely from the 
point of view of that government's 
Penmuborest, Uabeeldesy, © “Abandon 
Suakm at once.”’—Lord Salisbury, in 

the House of Lords, March 16, 1868, 
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it was with King George m1 in the case of the American CHAP. 
war), but s deep conviction of what the honour and interest _*~__, 
of the empire require them as faithful servants of your 276 
Majesty to advise.’ The most harmless parallel is apt to 

be a challenge to discussion, and the parenthesis seems to 

have provoked some rejoinder from the Queen, for on April 

28 Mr. Gladstone wrote to her secretary a letter which takes 

him away from Khartoum to a famous piece of the world’s 

history :— 


To Sir Henry Ponsonby, 

In furthor prosecution of my reply to your letter of the 25th, 
Tadvert to your remarks upon Lord North. I made no reference 
to his conduct, I believe, in writing to her Majesty. What I 
endeavoured to show was that King George 111, without changing 
his opinion of the justice of his war against the colonies, was 
obliged to give it up on account of a change of public opinion, 
and was not open to blame for so doing. 

You state to me that Lord North never flinched from his task 
till it became hopeless, that he then resigned office, but did not 
change his opinions to suit the popular cry, The implied contrast 
to be drawn with the prosent is obvious. I admit none of your 
thres propositions. Lord North did not, as I read history, require 
to change his opinions to suit the popular cry. They were already 
in accordance with the popular ery ; and it is a serious reproach 
against him that without sharing hia master’s belief in the pro- 
priety of the war, he long persisted in carrying it on, through 
subserviency to that master. 

Lord North did not resign office for any reason but becanse 
he could not help it, being driven from it by some adverse votes 
of the House of Commons, to which he submitted with great 
good humour, and probably with satisfaction. 

Lord North did not, so far as I know, state the cause to be 
hopeless. Nor did those who were opposed to him. The movers 
of the resolution that drove him out of office did not proceed 
upon that ground. General Conway in his speech advised the 
retention of the ground we held in the colonies, and the resolu- 
tion, which expressed the sense of the House as a body, bears & 
cingular resemblance to the announcement we have lately mada, 
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BOOK as it declares, in its first clause, that the further prosecution of 
- offensive war (on the continent of America) ‘will be the means 
of weakening the efforts of this country against her European 
enemies, February 27, 1782, This was followed, on March 4, by 
an address on the same basis ; and by a resolution declaring that 
any ministers who should advise or attempt to frustrate it should 
be considered ‘as enemies to his Majesty ard to this country.’ 
I ought, perhaps, to add that I have never stated, and I do not 
conceive, that 8 change in the public opinion of the country is 
the ground on which the cabinet have founded the change in their 
advice concerning the Soudan. 


m 

The reader has by this time perhaps forgotten how 
Mr. Gladstone good humouredly remonstrated with Lord 
Palmerston for associating him as one of the same school 
as Cobden and Bright The twenty intervening years had 
brought him more and more into sympathy with those two 
eminent comrades in good causes, but he was not any leas 
alive to the inconvenience of the label. Speaking in Mid. 
lothian after the dissolution in 1880, he denied the cant 
allegation that to instal the liberals in power would be to 
hand over the destinies of the country to the Manchester 
school? ‘Abhorring all selfishness of policy, he ssid, 
‘friendly to freedom in every country of the earth, attached 
to the modes of reason, detesting the ways of force, this 
Manchester school, this peace-party, has sprung prema- 
turely to the conclusion that wars may be considered aa 
having closed their melancholy and miserable history, and 
that the affairs of the world may henceforth be conducted 
by methods more adapted to the dignity of man, more 
suited both to his strength and to his weakness, less likely 
to lead him out of the ways of duty, to stimulate his evil 
passions, to make him guilty before God for inflicting misery 
on his fellow-creatures.’ Such a view, he said, was a serious 
error, though it was not only a respectable, it waa even a 
noble error. Then he went on, ‘However much you may 
detest war—and you cannot detest it too much—there is 

* Abore, vol. i. p. 688. * Edinburgh, March 17, 1880. 
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no war—except one, the war for liberty—that does not CHAP, 
contain in it elements of corruption, as well as of misery, _, 
that are deplorable to recollect and to consider; but however 2* 76 
deplorable wars may be, they are among the necessities of 

our condition ; and there are times when justice, when faith, 

when the welfare of mankind, require a man not to shrink 

from the responsibility of undertaking them, And if you 
undertake war, so also you are often obliged to undertake 
measures that may lead to war.’? 

It is also, if not one of the necessities, at least one of 
the natural probabilities of our imperfect condition, that 
when a nation has its forces engaged in war, that is 
the moment when other nations may press inconvenient 
questions of their own. Accordingly, as I have already 
mentioned, when Egyptian distractions were at their 
height, a dangerous controversy arose with Russia in 
regard to the frontier of Afghanistan The question had 
been first raised a dozen years before without effect, but 
it was now sharpened into actuality by recent advances of 
Russia in Central Asia, bringing her into close proximity 
to the territory of the Ameer The British and Russian 
governments appointed a commission to lay down the pre- 
cise line of division between the Turcoman territory recently 
annexed by Russia, and Afghanistan. The question of in- 
structions to the commission led to infinite discussion, of 
which no sane man not @ biographer is now likely to read 
one word. While the diplomatists were thus teasing one 
another, Russian posts and Afghan pickets came closer 
together, and one day (March 30, 1885) the Russians broke 
in upon the Afghans at Penjdeh, The Afghans fought gal- 
lantly, their losses were heavy, and Penjdeh was occupied 
by the Russians ‘Whose was the provocation, as Mr, 
Gladstone said later, ‘is a matter of the utmost conse- 
quence, We only know that the attack was a Russian 
attack, We know that the Afghans suffered in life, in 
spirit, and in repute. We know that a blow was struck at 


2 4q the letter to Mr. ha it with Brght m believ- 
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the credit and the authority of a sovereign—our protected 
ally—who had committed no offence, All I say is, we 
cannot in that state of things close this book and say,“ We 
will look into it no more” We must do our best to have 
Tight done in the matter’ 

Here those who were most adverse to the Soudan policy 
stood firmly with their leader, and when Mr. Gladstone 
proposed a vote of credit for eleven millions, of which six 
and a half were demanded to meet ‘the case for prepara- 
tion’ raised by the collision at Penjdeh, he was supported 
with much more than a mechanical loyalty, alike by the 
regular opposition and by independent adherents below his 
own gangway. The speech in which he moved this vote 
of s war supply (April 27) was an admirable example both 
of sustained force and lucidity in exposition, and of a com- 
bined firmness, dignity, reserve, and right human feeling, 
worthy of a great minister dealing with an international 
situation of extreme delicacy and peril, Many anxious 
moments followed, for the scene of quarrel was far off, 
details wero hard to clear up, diplomacy was sometimes 
ambiguous, popular excitement was heated, and the lan- 
guage of faction was unmeasured in its violence. The 
preliminary resolution on the vote of credit had been re- 
ceived with acclamation, but a hostile motion was made 
from the front opposition bench (May 11), though discord 
on a high imperial matter was obviously inconvenient 
enough for the public interest. The mover declared the 
government to have murdered so many thousand men and 
to have arranged a sham arbitration, and this was the pre- 
lude to other speeches in the same key, Sir 8. Northcote 
supported the motion—one to displace the ministers on a 
bill that it was the declared intention not to oppose. The 
division was taken at half-past two in the morning, after 
a vigorous speech from the prime minister, and the govern- 
ment only counted 290 against 260. In the minority were 
42 followers of Mr. Parnell. This premature debate cleared 
the air. Worked with patience and with vigorous prepara- 
tions at the back of conciliatory negotiation, the question was 
prosecuted to a happy issue, and those who had done their 
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best to denounce Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville for 


trampling the interests and honour of their country under- . 


foot thought themselves very lucky, when the time came 
for them to take up the threads, in being able to complete 
the business by adopting and continuing the selfsame line. 
With justifiable triumph Mr. Gladstone asked how they 
would have confronted Russia if ‘that insane policy—for so 
I still must call it’—of Afghan occupation which he had 
brought to an end in 1880, had been persevered in. In 
such a case, when Russia came to advance her claim so to 
adjust boundaries as to make her immediate neighbour 
to Afghanistan, she would have found the country full 
of friends and allies, ready to join her in opposing the 
foreigner and the invader; and she would have been recog- 
nised as the liberator! 


Iv 


In some respects Mr. Gladstone was never more wonderful 
than in the few weeks that preceded the fall of his second 
administration, Between the middle of April and the 
middle of May, he jots down with half rueful humour the 
names of no fewer than nine members of the cabinet who 
within that period, for one reason or another and at one 
Moment or another, appeared to contemplate resignation ; 
that is to say a majority, Of one moeting ho said playfully 
to a colleague, ‘A very fair cabinet to-day—only three re- 
signations’ The large packets of copious letters of this 
date, written and received, show him a minister of unalter- 
able patience, unruffled self-command; inexhaustible in 
resource, catching at every straw from the resource of 
others, indefatigable in bringing men of divergent opinions 
within friendly reach of one another; of tireless ingenuity 
in minimising differences and convincing recalcitrants that 
what they took for s yawning gulf was in fact no more 
than a narrow trench that any decent political gymnast 
ought to be ashamed not to be able to vault over. Though 
he takes it all as being in the day's work, in the confidence 
of the old jingle, that be the day short or never so long, 

} West Calder, November 17, 1885. 
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BOOK at length it ringeth to evensong, he does not conceal the 


is 


TH burden. To Mrs. Gladstone he writes from Downing Street 
on May-day:— 

Rather oppressed and tired with the magnitude and the com- 
plication of subjects on my mind, I did not think of writing by 
the first post, but I will now supply the omission by making use 
of the second. As to all the later history of this miniatry, which 
is now entering on its sixth year, it has been a wild romance of 
politics, with a continual succession of hairbreadth escapes and 
strange accidents pressing upon one another, and it is only from 
tho number of dangers we have passed through already, that one 
can be bold enough to hope we may pass also through what yet 
remain, Some time ago J told yon that dark as the sky was with 
many a thunder-cloud, there were the possibilities of an admirable 
situation and result, and for me a wind-up better than at any time 
I could have hoped. Russia and Ireland are the two great dangers 
remaining, The ‘ray’I mentioned yesterday for the first is by 
no means extinct to-day, but there is nothing new of a serious 
character ; what there is, is good. So also upon the Irish com- 
plications there is more hope than there was yesterday, although 
the odds may still be heavily against our getting forward unitedly 
in 8 satisfactory manner. 

On May 2, as he was looking at the pictures in the 
Academy, Lord Granville brought him tidings of the 
Russian answer, which meant peace. His short entries tell 
a brave story :~— 

May 3, Sunday.-Dined at Marlborough House. They were 
moat kind and pleasant, But it is so unsundayhke and unrestful. 
Tam much fatigued in mind and body. Yet very happy. May 4. 
—Wrote to Lord Spencer, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir C. Dilke, Lord 
Granville. Conclave. H. of C., 4$8} and 94-2}. Spoke on 
Russian question. A heavy day. Much knocked up, May 5— 

.. Another anxious, very anxious day, and no clearing of the sky 
as yet. But after all that has come, what may not comet May !4, 
Ascension Day.—Most of the day was spent in anxious interviews, 
and endeavours to bring and keep the members of the cabinet 
together. May 15.—Cabinet 2-45. Again stiff. But I must not 
Jose heart. 
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Difference of opinion upon the budget at one time wore CHAR. 
& threatening look, for the radicals disliked the proposed 
increase of the duty on beer, but Mr, Gladstone pointed out © 7 
in compensation that on the other hand the equalisation of 
the death duties struck at the very height of class pro- 
ference. Mr. Childers was, as always. willing to accommo- 
date difficulties, and in the cabinet the rising storm blew 
over. Ireland never blows over 

The struggle had gone on for three’ years. Many mur- 
derers had bean hanged, though more remained undetected ; 
conspirators had fled; confidence was restored to public 
officers; society in all its various grades returned externally 
to the paths of comparative order; and the dire emergency 
of three years before had been brought to an apparent close, 
The gratitude in this country to the viceroy who had 
achieved this seeming triumph over the forces of disorder 
was such as is felt to a military commander after a hazar- 
dous and successful campaign. The country was once more 
half-conquered, but nothing was advanced, and the other 
half of the conquest was not any nearer. The scene was not 
hopeful. There lay Ireland—squalid, dismal, sullen, dull, 
expectant, sunk deep in hostile intent. A minority with 
these misgivings and more felt that the minister's pregnant 
phrase about the government ‘having no moral force behind 
them’ too exactly described a fatal truth 
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Never do counsels of mortal men thwart the ordered purpose 
of Zeus. 


BOOK Wuar was to be the Irish policy? The Crimes Act would 
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- expire in August, and the state of parties in parliament and 
of sections within the cabinet, together with the approach 
of the general election, made the question whether that Act 
should be renewed, and if so on what terms, an issue of 
crucial importance. There were good grounds for suspecting 
that torics were even then intimating to the Irish that if 
Lord Salisbury should come into office, they would drop 
coercion, just as the liberals had dropped it when they 
came into office in 1880, and like them would rely upon 
the ordinary law. On May 15 Mr. Gladstone announced in 
terms necessarily vague, because the new bill was not settled, 
that they proposed to continue what he described as certain 
clauses of a valuable and equitable description in the exist- 
ing Coercion Act. 

No parliamentary situation could be more tempting to an 
astute opposition. The signs that the cabinet was not united 
were unmistakable, The leader of the little group of four 
clever men below the gangway on the tory side gave signs 
that he espied an opportunity. This was one of the occasions 
that disclosed the intrepidity of Lord Randolph Churchill. 
He made a speech after Mr. Gladstone’s announcement of a 
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renewal of portions of the Crimes Act, not in his place but CHAP. 
at a tory club, He declared himself profoundly shocked _4_ 
that so grave an announcement should have been taken asa = 76. 
matter of course. It was really a terrible piece of nows. 
Treland must be in an awful state, or else the radical mem- 
bers of the cabinet would never have assented to such 
unanswerable evidence that the liberal party could not 
govern Ireland without resort to that arbitrary force which 
their greatest orators had so often declared to be no remedy. 
It did not much matter whether the demand was for largo 
powers or for small, Why not put some kind thoughts 
towards England in Irish minds, by using the last days of 
this unlucky parliament to abrogate all that harsh legislation 
which is so odious to England, and which undoubtedly 
abridges the freedom and insults the dignity of a sensitive 
and imaginative race? The tory party should be careful 
beyond measure not to be committed to any act or policy 
which should unneceasarily wound or injure the feelings of 
our brothers on the other side of the channel of St. George * 
The key to an operation that should at once, with the aid 
of the disaffected liberals and the Irish, turn out Mr, Glad- 
stone and secure the English elections, was an understanding 
with Mr. Parnell, The price of such an understanding was 
to drop coercion, and that price the tory leaders resolved to 
pay. The mancuvre was delicate. If too plainly disclosed, 
it might outrage some of the tory rank and file who would 
loathe an Irish alliance, and it was likely, moreover, to deter 
some of the disaffected liberals from joining in any motion 
for Mr. Gladstone’s overthrow. Lord Salisbury and his 
friends considered the subject with ‘immense deliberation 
some weeks before the fall of the government.’ They came 
to the conclusion that in the absence of official information, 
they could seo nothing to warrant a government in applying 
for a renewal of exceptional powers, That conclusion they 
profess to have kept sacredly in their own bosoms, Why 
they should give immense deliberation to a decision that in 
their view must be worthless without official information, 
and that was to remain for an indefinite time in mysterious 
2 May 20, 1885. 
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BOOK darkness, wos never explained when this secret decision some 

Se months later was revealed to the public: If there was no 

u intention of making the decision known to the Irishmen, 

the purpose of so unusual a proceeding would be inscrutable. 

‘Was it made known to them? Mr. McCarthy, at the time 

acting for his leader, has described circumstantially how 

the Irish were endeavouring to obtain a pledge against 

coercion; how two members of the tory party, one of them 

its recognised whip, came to him in succession declaring 

that they came straight from Lord Salisbury with certain 

propositions; how he found the assurance unsatisfactory, 

and asked each of these gentlemen in turn on differant 

nights to go back to Lord Salisbury, and put further ques- 

tions to him; and how each of them professed to have gone 

back to Lord Salisbury, to have conferred with him, and to 

have brought back his personal assurance* On the other 

hand, it has been uniformly denied by the tory leaders that 

there was ever any compact whatever with the Irishmen at 

this moment, We are not called upon here to decide in a 

conflict of testimony which turns, after all, upon words so 

notoriously slippery as pledge, compact, or understanding 

It is enough to mark what is not denied, that Lord Salisbury 

and his confidential friends had resolved, subject to official 

information, to drop coercion, and that the only visible 

reason why they should form the resolution at that par- 
ticular moment. was its probable effect upon Mr. Parnell. 


ate 


Let us now return to the ministerial camp. There the 
whig wing of the cabinet, adhering to Lord Spencer, were 
for a modified renewal of the Coercion Act, with the balm 
of a land purchase bill and a limited extension of self- 
government in local aress. The radical wing were averse 
to coercion, and averse to a purchase bill, but they were 
willing to yield a milder form of coercion, on condition that 
the cabinet would agree not merely to small measures of 
self-government in local areas, but to the erection of a 


1 The story was told by Lord R. 1 Mr McCarthy's speech af Hull, 
Church ana speech af Sheffield, Deo. 15, 1887 eee 
Sept. 4, 1885, ‘ 
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central board clothed with important administrative func- CHAP. 

tions for the whole of Ireland. In the House of Commons ———_» 
it was certain that a fairly strong radical contingent would 2 76 

resist coercion in any degree, and a liberal below the gang- 
way, who had not been long in parliament but who had been 
in the press a strong opponent of the coercion policy of 1881, 
at once gave notice that if proposals were made for the 
renewal of exceptional law, he should move their rejection. 
Mr. Gladstone had also to inform the Queen that in what is 
considered the whig or moderate section of the House 
there had been recent indications of great dislike to special 
legislation, even of a mild character, for Ireland These 
proceedings are all of capital importance in en eventful 
year, and bear pretty directly upon the better known crisis 
of the year following. 

A memorandum by Mr. Gladstone of a conversation 
between himself and Lord Granville (May 6), will best 
show his own attitude at this opening of a momentous 
controversy :-— 


« +» [told him [Granville] I had given no pledge or indication 
of my future conduct to Mr. Chamberlain, who, however, new 
my opinions to be atrong in favour of some plan for a Central 
Board of Local Government in Ireland on something of an elective 
basie. . . . Under the circumstances, while the duty of the hour 
evidently was to study the means of possible accommodation, the 
present aspect of affairs was that of a probable split, independently 
of the question what course I might individually purmue. My 
opinions, I said, were very strong and inveterate. I did not 
calculate upon Parnell and his friends, nor upon Manning and his 
bishops. Nor was I under any obligation to follow or act with 
Chamberlain. But independently of all questions of party, of 
support, and of snecess, I looked upon the extension of a strong 
measure of locat government like this to Ireland, now that the 
question is effectually revived by the Crimes Act, as invaluable 
itself, and aa the only hopeful means of securing crown and state 
from an ignominious surrender in the next parliament after a 
mischievous and painful struggle. (I did not advert to the 
difficulties which will in this session be experienced in carrying on 
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BOOK a great battle for the Crimes Act.) My difficulty would lie not in 
va my pledges or declarations (though these, of a public character, aro 
2485. serious), but in my opinions. 

Under these circumstances, I said, I take into view the freedom 
of my own position, My engagements to my colleagues are 
fulfilled, the great Russian question is probably settled, if we 
stand firm on the Soudan, we are now released from that embarrass- 
ment, and the Egyptian question, 1f the financial convention be 
safe, no longer presents any very serious difficulties I am entitled 
to lay down my office as having done my work, 

Consequently the very last thmg I should contemplate is 
opening the Irish difficulty in connection with my resignation, 
should I resign. It would come antecadently to any parhamentary 
treatment of that problem If thereafter the socession of some 
members should break up the cabinet, it would leave behind it an 
excellent record at home and abroad. Lord Granville, while ready 
to resign hia office, was not much consoled by this presentation of 
the case 


Late in the month (May 23) Mr, Gladstone wrote a long 
letter to the Queen, giving her ‘some idea of the shades of 
opinion existing in the cabinet with reference to legislation for 
Treland’ He thought it desirable to supply an outline of 
this kind, because the subject was sure to recur after a short 
time, and was ‘likely to exercise a most important influence 
in the coming parliament on the course of affairs.’ The two 
points on which there was considerable divergence of view 
were the expiry of the Crimes Act, and the concession of 
local government. The Irish viceroy was ready to drop a large 
portion of what Mr. Gladstone called coercive provisions, 
while retaining provisions special to Ireland, but favouring 
the efficiency of the law. Other ministers were doubtful 
whether any special legislation was needed for Irish criminal 
law. Then on the point whether the new bill should be for 
two years or one, some, including Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Spencer, were for the longer term, others, including 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, for the shorter At 
last the whole cabinet agreed to two years. Next for local 
government,—some held that a liberal move in this region 
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would possibly obviate all need for special criminal legis CHAP. 
lation, and would at any rate take the sting out of it. M6 ia 
this ‘vastly important subject’ the prime minister presumed “* 76 
to draw the Queon’s special attention, as involving great 

and far-reaching questions. He did not, he said, regard the 
differences of leaning in the cabinet upon these matters 

with either surprise or dismay. Such difficulties were due 

to inherent difficulties in the matters themselves, and were 

to be expected from the action of independent and energetic 

minds in affairs so complex. 

There were two main opinions. One favoured the erection 
of a system of representative county government in Ireland. 
The other view was that besides the county boards, there 
should be in addition a central board for all Ireland, 
essentially municipal and not political; in the main executive 
and administrative, but also with a power to make bye-laws, 
raise funds, and pledge public credit in such modes as 
parliament should provide. The central board would take 
over education, primary, in part intermediate, and perhaps 
even higher; poor law and sanitary administration, and 
public works. The whole charge of justice, police, and 
prisons would remain with the executive. This board would 
not be directly elective by the whole Irish people, it would 
be chosen by the representative county boards. Property, 
moreover, should have a representation upon it distinct from 
numbers. This plan, ‘first made known to Mr. Gladstone 
by Mr. Chamberlain, would, he believed, be supported by 
aix out of the eight Commons ministers. But a larger 
number of ministers were not prepared to agree to any plan 
involving the principle of an elective central board as the 
policy of the cabinet. On account of this preliminary bar, 
the particular provisions of the policy of a central board 
were not discussed. 

All this, however, was for the moment retrospective and 
historic, because a fortnight before the letter was written, 
the policy of the central board, of which Mr, Gladstone 
s0 decisively approved, had been killed. A committee 
of the cabinet -was appointed to consider it, some re- 
mained stubbornly opposed; as the discussion went on, 

VoL, I QE 
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some changed their minds and, having resisted, at last 
inclined to acquiesce. Ministers were aware from the corre- 
spondence of one of them with an eminent third person, that 
Mr. Parnell approved the scheme, and in consideration of it 
would even not oppose a very limited Crimes bill. This, 
however, was no temptation to all of them; perhaps it had 
the contrary effect. When it came to the full cabinet, it 
could not be carried. All the peers except Lord Granville 
were against it, All the Commoners except Lord Hartington 
were for it, As the cabinet broke up (May 9), the prime 
minister said to one colleague, ‘Ab, they will rue this 
day’; and to another, ‘Within six years, if it please God to 
spare their lives, they will be repenting in sackcloth and 
ashes’ Later in the day he wrote to one of them, ‘The 
division of opinion in the cabinet on the subject of local 
government with a central board for Ireland was so marked, 
and if 1 may use the expression, so diametrical, that I 
dismissed the subject from my mind, and sorrowfully 
accepted the negative of what was either a majority, or 
a moiety of the entire cabinet.’ 

This decision, more profoundly critical than anybody 
excepting Mr. Gladstone and perhaps Mr. Chamberlain 
seemed to be aware, left all existing difficulties as acute as 
ever. In the middle of May things looked very black. 
The scheme for a central board was dead, though, wrote 
Mr. Gladstone to the viceroy, ‘for the present only. It wild 
quickly rise again, as I think, perhaps in larger dimensions.’ 
Some members of the cabinet, he knew not how many, would 
resign rather than demand from parliament, without a 
Central Board bill, the new Coercion Act. If such resigna- 
tions took place, how was a Coercion bill to be fought 
through the House, when some liberals had already declared 
that they would resiat it? 

On May 15 drafts not only of a Coercion bill, but of a bill 
for land purchase came before the cabinet. Much objection 
was taken to land purchase, especially by the two radical 
leaders, and it was agreed to forego such 4 bill for the pre- 
sent session. The viceroy gravely lamented this decision, 
and Mr. Gladstgne entered into communication with Mr. 
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that their main anxiety sprang from a fear lest the future. 


handling of local government should be prejudiced by pre- 
mature disposal of the question of land purchase, but that 
in the main they thought the question of local government 
would not be prejudiced if the purchase bill only provided 
funds for » year. Under this impression and with a full 
belief that he was giving effect to the real desire of his 
colleagues in general to meet the views of Lord Spencer, and 
finding the prospects of such a bill favourable, Mr. Glad- 
stone proceeded (May 20) to give notice of its introduction. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir C. Dilke took this to be a reversal of 
the position to which they had agreed, and would not assent 
to land purchase unless definitely coupled with assurances 
as to local government. They immediately resigned, The 
misapprehension was explained, and though the resignations 
were not formally withdrawn, they were suspended. But 
the two radical leaders did not conceal their view of the 
general state of the case, and in very direct terms told Mr. 
Gladstone that they differed so completely on the questions 
that were to occupy parliament for the rest of the session, 
as to feel the continuance of the government of doubtful 
advantage to the country. In Mr. Chamberlain's words, 
written to the prime minister at the time of the misunder- 
standing (May 21)— 

I feel there has been a serious misapprehension on both sides 
with respect to the Land Purchase bill, and I take blame to myself 
if I did not express myself with sufficient clearness, . . . I doubt 
very much if it is wise or was right to cover over the serious 
differences of principle that have lately disclosed themselves in the 
cabinet. I think it is now certain that they will cause a split in 
the new parliament, and it seems hardly fair to the constituencies 
that this should only be admitted, after they have discharged their 
function and are unable to influence the reault. 


mt 
Siill the prime minister altogether declined, in his own 
phrase, to lose heart, and new compromises were invented. 
Meanwhile he cheerfully went for the Whitsuntide recess 


Er. 76. 
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BOOK to Hawarden, and dived into Lechler's Wyeliffe, Walpole’s 

vou, + George FIT. Conrad on German Universities, Cooper on the 

1885. Atonement, and so forth. Among other guests at Hawarden 
came Lord Wolverton, ‘with much conversation ; we opened 
rather a new view as to my retirement.’ What the new 
view was we do not know, but the conversation was resumed 
and again resumed, until the unwelcome day (June 4) for 
return to Downing Street. Before returning, however, Mr. 
Gladstone set forth his view of the internal crisis in a letter 
to Lord Hartington :— 

To Lord Hartington. 

May 30, 1885,—I am sorry but not surprised that your rather 
remarkable strength should have given way under the pr.asure of 
labour or anxiety or both. Almost the whole period of this 
ministry, particularly the year and half since the defeat of 
Hicks, and most particularly of all, the four months since the 
morning when you deciphered the Khartoum telegram at Holker, 
have been without example in my experience, as to the gravity 
and diversity of difficulties which they have presented. What I 
hope is that they will not discourage you, or any of our colleagues, 
in your anticipations of the future, It appears to me that there is 
not one of them, viewed in the gross, which has been due to our 
own action. By viewing in the gross, I mean taking the Egyptian 
question as one, When we subdivide between Egypt proper and 
the Soudan, I find what seem to me two graye errors in our 
management of the Soudan business: the first our landing at 
Suakin, the second the mission of Gordon, or rather the choice of 
Gordon for that mission. But it sometimes happens that the 
errore gravest in their consequences are also the most pardonable, 
And these errors were surely pardonable enough in themselves, 
without relying on the fact that they were approved by the public 
opinion of the day and by the opposition. Plenty of other and 
‘worse errors have been urged upon ns which we have refused or 
avoided. I do not remember a single good measure recommended 
by opponents, which we have declined to adopt (or indeed any 
good measure which they have recommended at all). We certainly 
have worked hard. I believe that according to the measure of 
human infirmity, wp bave done fairly well, but the duties we have 
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had to discharge have been duties, I mean in Egypt and the CHAR, 

Soudan, which it was impossible to discharge with the ordinary 24, 
measure of credit and satisfaction, which were beyond human ax 36, 
strength, and which it waa very unwise of our predecessors to 

saddle upon the country. 

At this moment we have but two great desiderata : the Egyptian 
Convention and the Afghan settlement(the evacuation of the Soudan 
being in principle a thing done). Were these accomplished, we 
should have attained for the empire at home and abroad a 
position in most respects unusually satisfactory, and both of them 
ought to be near accomplishment. With the Egyptian Convention 
fairly at work, I should consider the Egyptian question as within 
a few comparatively easy stages of satisfactory solution. 

Now as regards the immediate subject. What if Chamberlain 
and Dilke, as you seem to anticipate, raise the question of a pro- 
spective declaration about local government in Ireland as a 
condition of their remaining in the cabinet. I consider that 
question as disposed of for the present (much against my will), 
and I do not see that any of us, having accepted the decision, can 
attempt to disturb it. Moreover, their ground will be very weak 
and narrow ; for their actual reason of going, if they go, will be 
the really small question arising upon the Land Purchase bill. 

I think they will commit a great error if they take this course. 
It will be straining at the gnat. No doubt it will weaken the 
party at the election, but I entertain no fear of the immediate 
effect. Their error will, however, in my view go beyond this. 
Forgive me if I now speak with great frankness on a matter, one 
of fow, in which I agree with them, and not with you. I am 
firmly convinced that on local government for Ireland they 
hold a winning position; which by resignation now they will 
greatly compromise, You will all, I am convinced, have to givo 
what they recommend ; at the least what they recommend, 

‘There are two differences between them and me on this subject. 
First as to the matter; I go rather further than they do; for I 
would undoubtedly make a leginning with the Irish police. 
Secondly as to the ground ; here I differ seriously. I do not reckon 
with any confidence upon Manning or Parnell; I have never 
looked much in Irish matters at negotiation or the conciliation of 
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BOOK leaders. I look at the question in itself, and I am deeply con- 
YUL vinood that the measure in iteelf will (especially if accompanied 


1885. 


with simlar measures elsewhere, ¢.g. in Scotland) be good for the 
country and the empire; 1 do not say unmixedly good, but with 
advantages enormoualy outweighing any drawbacks. 

Apart from thete differences, and taking their point of view, I 
think they ought to endeavour to fight the election with you ; and 
in the new state of affairs which will be presented after the dissolution, 
try and see what effect may be produced upon your mind, and on 
other minds, when you have to look at the matter cominus and not 
eminus, as actual, and not as hypothetical, I gave Chamberlain a 
brief hint of these speculations when endeavouring to work upon 
him ; otherwise I have not mentioned them to any one. 


Vv 


On the day of his return to London from Hawarden Mr, 
Gladstone had an interview with the two ministers with 
whom on the merits he was most disposed to agree, though 
he differed strongly from them as to tactics, Resignations 
were still only suspended, yet the prospects of compromise 
were hopeful. At a cabinet held on the following day 
(June 5) it was agreed that he should in the course of a 
week give notice of a bill to take the place of the expiring 
Crimes Act. The point left open was whether the operative 
provisions of such an Act—agreed on some time before— 
should not be brought into operation without some special 
act of the executive government, by proclamation, order 
in council, or otherwise, Local government was still left 
open. Lord Spencer crossed over from Ireland on the night 
of June 7, and the cabinet mot next day. All differences 
were natrowed down to the point whether the enactments 
against intimidation should be inoperative unless and until 
the lord lieutenant should waken them into life by pro- 
clamation. As it happened, intimidation had been for a 
considerable time upon the increase—from which it might 
be inferred either, on the one side, that coercion failed in 
its object, or, on the other, that more coercion was atill 
indispensable. The precise state in which matters were left 
at the eleventh hour before the crisis, now swiftly advancing, 
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was set out by Mr. Gladstone in a letter written by him to CHAP. 
the Queen in the autumn (October 5), when he was no 
longer her Majesty's minister: — aid 


To the Queen. 

» He has perceived that in various quarters misapprehension 
prevails as to the point at which the deliberations of the late 
eabinet on the question of any renewal of, or substitution for, 
the Crimes Act in Ireland had arrived when their financial defeat 
on the 8h of June caused the tender of their resignation. 

Mr. Gladstone prays your Majesty’s gracious permission to 
remove this misapprehension by simply stating that which 
coourred in the cabinet at its latest meetings, with reference to 
this particulas question. Substantially it would be a repotition, 
or little more (and without any mention of names), of his latest 
reports to your Majesty, to the effect— 

1. That the cabinet had long before arrived at the conclusion 
that the coercion clauses of the Act, properly so called, might be 
safely abandoned, 

2. With regard to the other clauses, which might be generally 
described as procedure clauses, they intended as a rule to advise, 
not their absolute re-enactment, but that the viceroy should be 
empowered to bring them into action, together ar separately, at 
and when he might see cause. 

3, But that, with respect to the intimidation or boycotting 
provisions, it still remained for consideration whether they should 
thus be left subject to executive discretion, or whether, as the 
offence had not ceased, they should, as an effective instrument of 
repression, remain in direct and full operation. 


It is worth noticing here as a signal instance of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s tenacious and indomitable will after his defeat, that 
in a communication to the Queen four days later (June 12), 
he stated that the single outstanding point of difference on 
the Crimes bill was probably in a fair way of settlement, but 
that even if the dissent of the radical members of the cabinet 
had become operative, it was his firm intention to make new 
arrangements for filling the vacant offices and carrying on 
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BOOK the government. The overthrow came in a different way. 

VIL The deliberations thus summsrised had been held under 

1885. the shadow of a possibility, mentioned to the Queen in the 
report: of this last cabinet, of a coalition between the tories 
and the Irish nationalists, in order to put an end to the exist- 
ence of the government on their budget. This cloud at last 
burst, though Mr. Gladstone at any rate with his usual 
invincible adherence to the salutary rule never to bid good 
morrow to the devil until you meet him, did not strongly 
beliove in the risk. The diary sheds no light on the state 
of his expectations :— 

June 6... . Read Amiel’s Journal Intime. Queen's birthday 
dinner, 39; went very well. Much conversation with the Prince 
of Wales, who was handy and pleasant even beyond his wont, 
Also had some speech of his son, who was on my loft. June 7, 
Trintty Sunday.—Chape] Royal at noon and 5.30. Wrote... 
Saw Lord Granville; ditto cum Kimberley. Read Amiel, Eder- 
sheim on Old Testament June 8—Wrote, etc... . Pitiless 
rain, Cabinet, 2-3%.... Spoke on budget. Beaten by 264° 
252, Adjourned the House. This is a considerable event 


The amendment that led to this ‘considerable event’ was 
moved by Sir Michael Hicks Beach. The two points raised 
by the fatal motion were, first, the increased duty on beer 
and spirits without 2 corresponding increase on wine; and, 
second, the increase of the duty on real property while no 
rolief was given to rates, The fiscal issue is not material. 
What was ominous was the alliance that brought about the 
result, 

The defeat of the Gladstone government was the first 
success of a combination between tories and Irish, that 
proved of cardinal importance to policies and parties for 
several critical months to come. By a coincidence that cut 
too deep to be mere accident, divisions in the Gladstone 
cabinet found their counterpart in insurrection among the 
tory opposition. The same general forces of the hour, work- 
ing through the energy, ambition, and initiative of individuals, 
produced the same effect in each of the two parties; the 
radical programme of Mr. Chamberlain was matched by the 
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tory democracy of Lord Randolph Churchill; each saw that CHAP. 
the final transfer of power from the ten-pound householder Sw 
to artisans and labourers would rouse new social demands; 7-76 
each was aware that Ireland was the electoral pivot of the 

day, and while one of them was wrestling with those whom 

he stigmatized as whigs, the other by dexterity and resolution 
overthrew his leaders as ‘ the old gang.’ 


CHAPTER XIl 
ACCESSION OF LORD SALISBURY 


(885) 


Pouimics are not a drama where acenes follow one another accord: 
ing to a methodical plan, where the actors exchange forms of 
npeech, sottled beforehand : polities are a conflict of which chance 
{incessantly modifying the whole course.—Sonxt. 


BOOK IN tendering his resignation to the Queen on the day following 


VOL 
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his parliamentary defeat (June 9), and regretting that he had 
becn unable to prepare her for the result, Mr, Gladstone 
explained that though the government had always been 
able to cope with the combined tory and nationalist opposi- 
tions, what had happened on this occasion was the silent 
withdrawal, under the pressure of powerful trades, from the 
government ranks of liberals who abstained from voting, 
while six or seven actually voted with the majority. ‘There 
was 10 previous notice, he said, ‘and it was immediately 
before the division that Mr. Gladstone was apprised for the 
first time of the likelihood of a defeat.’ The suspicious 
hinted that ministers, or at least some of them, unobtrusively 
contrived their own fall. Their supporters, it was afterwards 
romarked, received none of those imperative adjurations to 
veturn after dinner that are usual on solemn occasions; else 
there could never have been seventy-six absentees. The 
majority was composed of members of the tory party, six 
liberals, and thirty-nine nationalists Loud was the exulta- 
tion of the latter contingent at the prostration of the coercion 
system, What was natural exultation in them, may have 
taken the form of modest satisfaction among many liberals, 
that they could go to the country without the obnoxious 
label of coercion tied round their necks. As for ministers, 
it was observed that if in the streets you saw a man coming 
along with » particularly elastic step and a joyful frame of 
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countenanca, ten to one on coming closer you would find 
that it was a member of the late cabinet 


HAP. 
xiL 


Renae 
Tho ministerial crisis of 1885 was unusually prolonged, and Ain. 78. 


it was curious. The victory had been won by a coalition 
with the Irish; its fruits could only be reaped with Irish 
support; and Irish support was to the tory victors both 
dangerous and compromising. The normal process of a 
dissolution was thought to be Jegally impossible, because by 
the redistribution bill the existing constituencies were for the 
most part radically changed ; and a new parliament chosen 
on the old system of seats and franchise, even if it were 
legally possible, would still be empty of all semblance of 
moral authority. Under these circumstances, some in the 
tory party argued that instead of taking office, it would be 
far better for them to force Mr, Gladstone and his cabinet to 
come back, and leave them to get rid ot their internal 
differences and their Irish embarrasaments as they best could, 
Events were soon to demonstrate the prudence of these wary 
counsels, On the other hand, the bulk of the tory party 
like the bulk of any other party was keen for power, because 
power is the visible symbol of triumph over opponents, and 
to shrink from office would discourage their friends in the 
country in the electoral conflict now rapidly approaching. 
The Queen meanwhile was surprised (June 10) that Mr. 
Gladstone should make his defeat a vital question, and asked 
whether, in case Lord Salisbury should be unwilling to form 
a government, the cabinet would remain, To this Mr, Glad- 
stone replied that to treat otherwise an attack on the budget, 
made by an ex-cabinet minister with such breadth of front 
and after all the previous occurrences of the session, would be 
contrary to every precedent,—for instance, the notable case of 
December 1852,—and it would undoubtedly tend to weaken 
and lower parliamentary government* If an opposition 


"Duke of Argyll, Jaly 10, 1885. debate, the government wore defeated 

2 As the resder will remember (vol. by a majority of 36 on their budget 
4 Bp, 496-440), on Dee. 16, 1852 propos an regard to mgar, Minis 
Mr. Disraeli’s motion for imposing & tere not resigning, Sir Robert Pool 
house duty of shilling in the pound moved a vote of want of confidence 
‘was rejected by 305 to 286. Mr. on May 27, which was carned b 
Gladstone also referred to the caseof majority of 1 (312-311), Jane 4, 
the expulsion of the whige by Peel 1841. Parliament thereupon was 
On May 13, 1841, after eight nights’ dissolved. 
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defeated a government, they must be prepared to sccept 
the responsibility of their action. As to the second question, 
he answered that a refusal by Lord Salisbury would obviously 
change the situation. On this, the Queen accepted the 
resignations (June 11), and summoned Lord Salisbury to 
Balmoral. The resignations were announced to parliament 
the next day. Remarks were made at the time, indeed by 
the Queen herself, at the failure of Mr. Gladstone to seek the 
royal presence. Mr. Gladstone's explanation was that, viewing 
‘the probably long reach of Lord Hartington’s life into the 
future,’ he thought that he would be more useful in conversa- 
tion with her Majesty than ‘one whose ideas might be uncon- 
sciously coloured by the limited range of the prospect before 
him, and Lord Hartington prepared to comply with the 
request that he should repair to Balmoral. The visit was 
eventually not thought necessary by the Queen. 

In his first audience Lord Salisbury stated that though he 
and his friends were not desirous of taking office, he was 
ready to form a government; but in view of the difficulties 
in which a government formed by him would stand, con- 
fronted by a hostile majority and unable to dissolve, he 
recommended that Mr. Gladstone should be invited to re- 
consider his resignation. Mr. Gladstone, however (June 18), 
regarded the situation and the chain of facts that had led 
up to it, as being so definite, when coupled with the readiness 
of Lord Salisbury to undertake an administration, that it 
would be a mere waste of valuable time for him to consult 
his colleagues as to the resumption of offices, Then Lord 
Salisbury sought assurances of Mr. Gladstone's support, as 
to finance, parliamentary time, and other points in the 
working of executive government. These assurances neither 
Mr, Gladstone’s own temperament, nor the humour of his 
friends and his party—for the embers of the quarrel with 
the Lords upon the franchise bill were still hot—allowed him 
to give, and he founded himself on the precedent of the 
communications of December 1845 between Peel and Russell. 
Tn this default of assurances, Lord Salisbury thought that he 
should render the Queen no useful service by taking office 
So concluded the first stage, 
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Though declining specific pledges, Mr. Gladstone now 
wrote to the Queen (June 17) that in the conduct of the 
necessary business of the country, he believed there would 
be no disposition to embarrass her ministers, Lord Salisbury, 
however, ‘and his colleagues were unanimous in thinking 
this general language insufficient. The interregnum con- 
tinued, On the day following (June 18), Mr. Gladstone 
had an audience at Windsor, whither the Queen had now 
returned. It lasted over three-quarters of an hour. ‘The 
Queen was most gracious and I thought most reasonable,’ 
(Diary.) He pyt down in her presence some heads of a 
memorandum to assist her recollection, and the one to 
which she rightly attached most value was this:—In my 
opinion, Mr. Gladstone wrote, ‘the whole value of any such 
declaration as the present circumstances permit, really 
Aepends upon the spirit in which it is given and taken, 
For myself and any friend of mino, I can only say that the 
spirit in which we should endeavour to interpret and apply 
the declaration I have made, would be the same spirit in 
which we entered upon the recent conferences concerning 
the Seats bil’ To this declaration his colleagues on his 
return to London gave their entire and marked approval, 
but they would not compromise the liberty of the House of 
Commons by further and particular pledges. 

It was sometimes charged against Mr. Gladstone that he 
neglected his duty to the crown, and abandoned the Queen 
in a difficulty, This is wholly untrue. On June 20, Sir 
Henry Ponsonby called and opened one or two aspects of 
the position, among them these :— 


1, Can the Queen do anything more t 

T answered, As you ask mo, it oceurs to me that it might help 
Lord Salisbury’s going on, were she to make reference to No. 2 of 
my memorandum [the paragraph just quoted], and to say that in 
her judgment he would be safe in receiving it in a spirit of trust. 

2. If Lord Salisbury fails, may the Queen rely on you! 

L answered that on a previous day I had said that if S. failed, 
the situation would be altered. I hoped, and on the whole 
thought, he would go on. But if he did not? I could not 
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BOOK promise or expect smooth water. The movement of questions such 


VEL 
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1885. 


ag the Crimes Act and Iriah Local Government might be accele- 
rated. But my desire would be to do my best to prevent the 
Queen deing left without a government.? 


Mr, Gladstone’s view of the position is lucidly stated in 
the following memorandum, like the others, in his own hand 
(June 21) — 

1, I have endeavoured in my letters (a) to avoid all contro- 
versial matter; (6) to consider not what the incoming ministers 
had aright to ask, but what it was poseiblo fgr us in a spirit of 
conciliation to give. 

2. In our opinion there was no right to demand from us 
anything whatever, The declarations we have made represent 
an extreme of concession, The conditions required, ¢.g. the first 
of them [control of time], place in abeyance the liberties of parlia» 
ment, by leaving it solely and absolutely in the power of tho 
ministers to determine on what legislative or other questions 
(except supply) it shall be permitted to give a judgment. The 
House of Commons may and ought to be disposed to facilitate the 
progress of all necessary business by all reasonable means as to 
supply and otherwise, but would deeply resent any act of ours by 
which we agreed beforehand to the extinction of its discretion. 

The difficulties pleaded by Lord Salisbury were all in view 
when his political friend, Sir M. H. Beach, made the motion which, 
as we apprised him, would if carried eject us from office, and are 
simply the direct consequences of their own action, If it be true 
that Lord Salisbury loses the legal power to advise and the crown 
to grant a diseolution, that cannot be s reason for leaving in the 
hands of the executive an absolute power to atop the action 
(except as to supply) of the legislative and corrective power of the 
House of Commons. At the same time these conditions do not 
appear to me to attain the end proposed by Lord Salisbury, for it 
would stil! be left in the power of the House to refuse supplies, 
and thereby to bring about in its worst form the difficulty which 
he apprehends, 


It looked for a couple of days as if he would be compelled 
1 Memo. by Mr. Gladstone, on » sheet of notepaper, June 20, 1885. 
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to return, even though it would almost certainly lead to 
disruption of the liberal cabinet and party! The Queen, 
acting apparently on Mr. Gladstone's suggestion of June 20, 
was ready to express her confidence in Mr, Gladstone's assur- 
ance that thére would be no disposition on the part of him- 
self or his friends to embarrass new ministers By this 
expression of confidence, the Queen would thus make her- 
self in some degree responsible as it were for the action of 
the members of the defeated Gladstone government in the 
two Houses. Still Lord Salisbury’s difficulties—and some 
difficulties are believed to have arisen pretty acutely within 
the interior conclaves of his own party—remained for forty- 
eight hours insuperable, His retreat to Hatfield was taken 
to mark a second stage in the interregnum. 

June 22 is set down in the diary as ‘a day of much stir 
and vicissitude.” Mr. Gladstone received no fewer than six 
visits during the day from Sir Henry Ponsonby, whose 
activity, judgment, and tact in these duties of infinite deli- 
cacy were afterwards commemorated by Lord Granville in the 
House of Lords? He brought up from Windsor the draft of a 
letter that might be written by the Queen to Lord Salisbury, 
testifying to her belief in the sincerity and loyalty of Mr. 
Gladstone's words, Sir Henry showed the draft to Mr Glad- 
atone, who said that he could not be party to certain passages 
in it, though willing to agree to the rest. The draft so 
altered waa submitted to Lord Salisbury; he demanded 
modification, placing more definite interpretation on the 
words of Mr. Gladstone’s previous letters to the Queen. Mr, 
Gladstone was immovable throughout the day in declining 
to admit any modifications in the sense desired; nor would 
he consent to be privy to any construction or interpretation 
placed upon his words which Lord Salisbury, with no less 
tenacity than his own, desired to extend. 

‘At 5.40 [June 22] Sir H. Ponsonby returned for a fifth inter- 
view, his infinite patience not yet exhausted... . He said the 
Queen believed the late government did not wish to come back. 


1 Mr, Gladstone was rominded by and without consultation with hin 
a colleague that when Sir Robert collesgues, In the end they all, ex- 
Peal resumed office in 1845, at the ceptmg Lord Stanley, supported hum. 
request of the Queen, hedid so before * June 25, 1885. 
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BOOK T simply reminded him of my previous replies, which he remem- 
OT bored, nearly as follows:—That if Lord Saliebury failed, the 
1885. situation would be altered. That I could not in such a case 
promise her Majesty smooth water. That, however, a great duty 
in auch circumstances lay upon any ons holding my situation, to 
use his best efforts so as, guoad what depended upon him, not to 
leave the Queen without a government. I think he will now go 

to Windsor.—June 22, ’85, 6 P.M. 


The next day (June 23), the Queen sent on to Lord 
Salisbury the letter written by Mr. Gladstone on June 21, 
containing his opinion that facilities of supply might reason- 
ably be provided, without placing the liberties of the House 
of Commons in abeyance, and further, his declaration that 
he felt sure there was no idea of withholding ways and 
means, and that there was no danger to be apprehended on 
that score. In forwarding this letter, the Queen exprassed 
to Lord Salisbury her earnest desire to bring to a close » 
crisis calculated to endanger the best interests of the state; 
and she felt no hesitation in further communicating to Lord 
Salisbury her opinion that he might reasonably accept Mr. 
Gladstone's assurances. In deference to these representations 
from the Queen, Lord Salisbury felt it his duty to take office, 
the crisis ended, and the tory party entered on the first 
portion of a term of power that was destined, with two rather 
brief interruptions, to be prolonged for many years’ In 
reviewing this interesting episode in the annals of the party 
system, it is impossible not to observe the dignity in form, 
the patriotism in substance, the common-sense in result, that 
marked the proceedings alike of the sovereign and of her 
two ministers. 

u 

After accepting Mr. Gladstone's resignation the Queen, on 

Tune 13, proffered him a peerage :— 


1 The correspondence with the he omitted one or two sentences from 
Queen up to June 21 wes read by one of hus letters, as having hardly 
‘Mr Gladstone m the House of Com- any bearing on the real points of the 
mont on June 24, and Lord Salisbury correspondence. The omitted senten- 
made his statement in the House of ces related to the Afghan frontier, 
Lords on the next day. Mr. Glad- and the atate of thenegotiationa with 
stone told the Honse of Commons that Russia 
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The Queen to Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Gladstone mentioned in his last letter but one, his intention 
of proposing some honours. But before she considers these, she 
wishes to offer him an Earldom, as 8 mark of her recognition of 
hie long and distinguished services, and sho believes and thinks 
he will thereby be enabled still to render great service to his 
sovereign and country—which if he retired, as he has repeatedly 
told her of late he intended to do shortly,—he could not. The 
country would doubtless be pleased at any signal mark of recogni- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s long and eminent services, and the Queen 
believes that it would be beneficial to his health,—no longer 
exposing him to the pressure from without, for more active work 
than he ought to undertake. Only the other day—without refer- 
enoe to the present events—the Queen mentioned to Mrs. Gladatone 
at Windaor the advantage to Mr, Gladstone's health of a removal 
from one House to the other, in which she seemed to agree. The 
Queen trusts, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone will accept the offer 
of an earldom, which would be very gratifying to her. 

The outgoing minister replied on the following day :— 

Mr. Gladstone offers his humble apology to your Majesty. It 
would not be eaay for him to describe the feelings with which 
he has read your Majesty’s generous, most gonerous letter. He 
prizes every word of it, for he is fully alive to all the circum. 
stances which give it value, It will be a precious possession to 
him and to his children after him. All that could recommend 
an earldom to him, it already haa given him. He remains, 
however, of the belief that he ought not to avail himself of this 
most gracious offer. Any service that he can render, if small, 
will, however, be greater in the House of Commons than in the 
House of Lords; and it has never formed part of his views to 
enter that historic chamber, although he does not share the 
feeling which led Sir R. Peel to put upon record what seemed a 
perpetual or almost 4 perpetual self-denying ordinance for his 
family. 

‘When the circumstances of the state cease, as he hopes they 
may ere long, to impose on him any special duty, he will greatly 
pavet that interval between an active career and death, which the 
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BOOK profession of politics has always appeared to him especially to 
—— require, There are circumstances connected with the position 
1885, of his family, which he will not obtrude upon your Majesty, but 
which, 28 he conceives, recommend in point of prudence the 
personal intention from which he has never swerved. He might 
hesitate to act upon the motives to which he has last adverted, 
grave as they aro, did he not feel rooted in the persuasion that 
the small good he may hope hereafter to effect, can best be 
prosecated without the change in his position. He must beg 
your Majesty to supply all that is lacking in his expression from 

the heart of profound and lasting gratitude. 

To Lord Granville, the nearest of his friends, he wrote on 
the same day :— 

Isend you herewith a letter from the Queen which moves and 
almost upsets me. It must have cost her much to write, and it 
is really s pearl of great price. Such a letter makes the subject 
of it secondary—but though it would take me long to set out my 
reasons, I remain firm in the intention to accept nothing for 
myself. 


Lord Granville replied that he was not surprised at the 
decision. ‘I should have greatly welcomed you, he said, 
‘and under some circumstances it might be desirable, but I 
think you are right now.’ 

Here is Mr, Gladstone's letter to an invaluable ocoupant of 
the all-important office of private secretary :— 


To Mr. E. W. Hamilton, 

June 30, 1885,—Sinee you have in substance (and in form t) 
received the appointment (at the Treasury], I am unmuzzled, and 
may now express the unbounded pleasure which it gives me, 
together with my strong sense (not disparaging any one else) of 
your desert. The modesty of your letter is as remarkable as its 
other qualities, and does you the highest honour. I can accept 
no tribute from you, or from any one, with regard to the office of 
private secretary under me except this, that it has always been 
made by me a strict and severe office, and that this is really the 
only favour I have ever dons you, or any of your colleagues to 
whom in their several places and measures I am similarly obliged. 
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sso v0 your services to mo they have been simply indescribable. CHAI 
No one I think could dream, until by experience ho knew, to 22 
what an extent in these close personal relations devolution can be “7-7 
carried, and how it atrengthens the feeble knees and thus also 
sustains the fainting heart, 


UL 


The declaration of the Irish policy of the new government 
was made to parliament by no less « personage than the lord 
lieutenant? The prime minister had discotrsed on frontiers 
in Asia and frontiers in Africa, but on Ireland he was silent, 
Lord Carnarvon, on the contrary, came forward voluntarily 
‘with a statement of policy, and he opened it on the broadest 
general lines, His speech deserves as close attention as any 
deliverance of this memorable period. It, laid down the prin- 
ciples of that alternative system of government, with which 
the new ministers formally challenged their predecessors, 
Ought the Crimes Act to be re-enacted as it stood; or in 
part; or ought it to be allowed to Iapse? These were tho 
three courses, Nobody, he thought, would be for the first, 
because some provisions had never been put in force; others 
had been put'in force but found useless; and others again 
did nothing that might not be done just as well under the 
ordinary law. The re-enactment of the whole statute, there- 
fore, was dismissed, But the powers for changing venue at 
the discretion of the executive; for securing special juries at 
the same discretion ; for holding secret inquiry without an 
accused person; for dealing summarily with charges of 
intimidation—might they not be continued? They were 
not unconstitutional, and they were not opposed to legal 
instincts. No, all quite true; but then the Lords should 
not conceal from themselves that their re-enactinent would 
be in the nature of special or exceptional legislation. 
He had been locking through coercion Acts, he continued, 
and had bean sstonished to find that ever since 1847, with 
some very short intervals hardly worth mentioning, Ireland 
estobedlaet eilcar protons isesbew ind bee the Shed af 
Lord Molgreve had addressed the vigorous attack, and ao ono but the 


House of Lords in 1837, and Lord viceroyhimeelf was capable of making 
Clarendon in 1850. But on each of an effective parliamentary defence. 
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BOOK had lived under exceptional and coercive legislation, 


TIL What sane man could admit this to be a satisfactory or a 


1885. 


wholesome state of things? Why should not they try to 
extricate themselves from this miserable habit, and aim at 
some better solution. ‘Just as I have seen in English colonies 
across the sea a combination of English, Irish, and Scotch 
settlers bound together in loyal obedience to the law and the 
crown, and contributing to the general prosperity of the 
country, 80 I cannot conceive that there is any irreconcilable 
har here in their native home and in England to the unity 
and the amity of the two nations’ He went to his task 
individually with a perfectly free, open, and unprejudiced. 
mind, to hear, to question, and, as far as might be, to under- 
stand, ‘My Lords, I do not believe that with honesty and 
single mindedness of purpose on the one side, and with the 
willingness of the Irish people on the other, it is hopeless to 
look for somo satisfactory solution of this terrible question. 
My Lords, these I believe to be the opinions and the views 
of my colleagues’? 

This remarkable announcement, made in the presence of 
the prime minister, in the name of the cabinet as a whole, 
and by a man of known purity and sincerity of character, 
was taken to be an express renunciation, not merely of the 
policy of which notice had been given by the outgoing 
administration, but of coercion as a final instrument of 
imperial rule, 1t was an elaborate repudiation in advance 
of thet panacea of firm and resolute government, which 
‘became so famous before twelve months were over. It was 
the suggestion, almost in terms, that a solution should be 
sought in that policy which had brought union both within 
our colonies, and between the colonies and the mother 
country, and men did not forget that this suggestion was being 
made by a statesman who had carried federation in Canada, 
and tried to carry it in South Africa. We cannot wonder 
that upon leadmg members of the late government, and 
especially upon the statesman who had been specially 
responsible for Ireland, the impression was startling and 
profound. Important members of the tory party hurried 


1 Saly 6, 1885. Hans. 298, p. 1659, 
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from Ireland to Arlington Street, and earnestly warned their OHAl 
leader that he would never be able to carry on with the 
ordinary law. They were coldly informed that Lord Salisbury 7 
had received quite different counsel from persons well 
acquainted with the country. 

The new government were not content with renouncing 
coercion for the present. They cast off all responsibility for 
its practice in the past. Ostentatiously they throw over- 
board the viceroy with whom the only fault that they had 
hitherto found, was that his sword was not sharp enough. 
A motion was made by the Irish leader calling attention to 
the maladministration of the criminal law by Lord Spencer. 
Forty men had been condemned to death, and in twenty-one 
of these cases the capital sentence had been carried out. Of 
the twenty-one executions six were savagely impugned, and 
Mr, Parnell’s motion called for a strict inquiry into these 
and some other convictions, with a view to the ful 
discovery of truth and the relief of innocent persons. The 
debate soon became famous from the principal case adduced, 
as the Maamtrasna debate. The topic had been so copiously 
discussed as to occupy three full sittings of the House in the 
previous October. The lawyer who had just been made 
Irish chancellor, at that time pronounced against the 
demand, In substance the new government made no fresh 
concession. They said that if memorials or statements were 
laid before him, the viceroy would carefully attend to them. 
No minister could say Jess. But incidental remarks fell from 
the government that created lively alarm in tories and deep 
disgust in liberals. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, then leader of 
the House, told them that while believing Lord Spencer to be 
aman of perfect honour and sense of duty, ‘he must say very 
frankly that there was much in the Irish policy of the late 
government which, though in the absence of complete 
information he did not condemn, he should be very sorry to 
make himself responsible for’! An even more important 
minister emphasised the severance of the new policy from 
the old. ‘I will tell you,’ cried Lord Randolph Churchill, 
‘how the present government is foredoomed to failure 

2 Sie M. H. Beach, July 17, 1885. Hane. 299, p. 1085. 
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BOOK They will be foredoomed to failure if they go out of their 
Pluie way unnecessarily to assume one jot or tittle of the responsi- 
1885.  ility for the acts of the late administration. It is only by 
divesting ourselves of all responsibility for the acts of the 
late government, that we can hope to arrive at a successful 

issue,’? 

Tory members got up in angry fright, to denounce this 
practical acquiescence by the heads of their party in what 
‘was a violent Irish attack not only upon the late viceroy, but 
upon Irish judges, juries, and law officers. They remon- 
strated against ‘the pusillanimous way’ in which their two 
leaders had thrown over Lord Spencer. ‘During the last 
three years, said one of these protesting tories, ‘Lord 
Spencer has upheld respect for law at the risk of his life 
from day to day, with the sanction, with the approval, and 
with the acknowledgment inside and outside of this House, 
of the country, and especially of the conservative party. 
Therefore I for one will not consent to be dragged into any 
implied, however slight, condemnation of Lord Spencer, 
because it happens to suit the exigencies of party warfare,’* 
This whole transaction disgusted plain men, tory and liberal 
alike; it puzzled calculating men; and it had much to do 
with the silent conversion of important and Jeading men. 

The general sentiment about the outgoing viceroy took 
the form of a banquet in his honour (July 24), and some 
three hundred members of the two Houses attended, includ- 
ing Lord Hartington, who presided, and Mr, Bright. The 
two younger leaders of the radical wing who had been in 
the late cabinet neither signed the invitation nor were 
present. But on the same evening in another place, Mr. 
Chamberlain recognised the high qualities and great services 
of Lord Spencer, though they had not always agreed upon 
details, He expressed, however, his approval both of the 
policy and of the arguments which had led the new govern- 
ment to drop the Crimes Act. At the same time he de- 
nounced the ‘astounding tergiversetion’ of ministers, and 
energetically declared that ‘a strategic movement of that 
kind, executed in opposition to the notorious convictions of 


1 Hane 299, p 1999 2 Pod. p. 1119 
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the men who effected it, carried out for party purposes and CHAP, 
party purposes alone, is the most flagrant instance of political _% 
dishonesty this country has ever known’ Lord Hartington © 76 
a few weeks later told his constituents that the conduct of 
the government, in regard to Ireland, had dealt a heavy 
blow ‘ both at political morality, and at the cause of order in 
Ireland” The severity of such judgments from these two 
weighty statesmen testifies to the grave importance of the 
new departure. 

The enormous change arising from the line adopted by 
the government was visible enough even to men of less keen 
vision than Mr, Gladstone, and it was promptly indicated by 
him in a few sentences in a letter to Lord Derby on the very 
day of the Maamtrasna debate :— 


Within the last two or three weeks, he wrote, the situation 
bss undergone important changes. I am not fully informed, 
but what I know looks as if the Irish party socalled in 
parliament, excited by the high biddings of Lord Randolph, had 
changed what was undoubtedly Parnell’s ground until within 
a very short time back. It is now said that a central board 
will not suffice, and that there must be a parliament, This I 
auppose may mean the repeal of the Act of Union, or may 
mean an Austro-Hungarian echeme, or may mean that Ireland 
is to be like s great colony such as Canada, Of all or any 
of these schemes I will now only say that, of course, they constitute 
an entirely new point of departure and raise questions of an order 
totally different to any that are involved in a central board 


appointed for local purposes. 


Lond Derby recording his first impressions in reply (July 
19) took the rather conventional objection made to most 
schemes on all subjects, that it either went too far or did not 
go far enough. Local government he understood, and home 
rule he understood, but a quasi-parliament in Dublin, not 
calling itself such though invested with most of the authority 
of a parliament, seemed to him to lead to the demand for 
fuller recognition. If we were forced, he said, to move beyond 
local government as commonly understood, he would rather 
have Ireland treated like Canada, ‘But the difficulties every 
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BOOK way are enormous’ On this Mr. Gladstone wrote a little 
Wilt _ later to Lord Granville (Aug. 6):— 

As far as I can learn, both you and Derby are on the same linea 
as Parnell, in rejecting the smaller and repudiating the larger 
acheme. It would not surprise me if he were to formulate some- 
thing on the subject. For my own part I have seen my way 
pretty well as to the particulars of the minor and rejected plan, 
but the idea of the wider one puzzles me much. At the same 
time, #f the election gives a return of a decisive character, the 
sooner the subject is dealt with the better. 


So little true is it to say that Mr. Gladstone only thought 
of the possibility of Irish autonomy after the election. 


v 


: Apart from public and party cares, the bodily machinery 
gave trouble, and tho fine organ that had served him so 
nobly for 80 long showed serious signs of disorder, 


To Lord Richard Grosvenor, 


July 14.—After two partial examinations, a thorough examina- 
tion of my throat (larynx versus pharynx) has been made to-day 
by Dr. Semon in the presence of Sir A. Clark, and the result 
is rather biggor than I had expected. It is, that I have a fair 
chance of real recovery provided I keep silent almost like a 
Trappist, but all treatment would be nugatory without this reat; 
that the other ulternative is nothing dangerous, but merely the 
constant passage of the organ from bad to worse. He asked what 
demands the H. of C, would make on me. I answered about 
three apoeches of about five minutes each, but he was not satisfied 
and wished me to get rid of it altogether, which I must do, 
perhaps saying instead a word by letter to some friend. Much 
time has almost of necessity been lost, but I must: be rigid for the 
future, and even then I shall be well satisfied if I get back before 
winter to a natural use of the voies in conversation. This imports 
a considerable change in the course of my daily life. Hore it is 
difficult to organize it afresh. At Hawarden I can easily do it, 
‘but there ¥ am at s distance from the best aid. J am disposed to 
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‘top up, with a sea voyage, bat this is No, 8 Nos. 1 and 2 being CHAP. 


reet and then treatment. ae 
A. 76. 


The sea voyage that was to ‘top up’ the rest and the treat- 
ment began on August 8, when the Gladstones became the 
guests of Sir Thomas and Lady Brassey on the Sunbeam. 
They sailed from Greenhithe to Norway, and after a three 
weeks’ cruise, were set ashore at Fort George on September 1. 
‘Mr. Gladstone made an excellent tourist; was full of interest 
in all he saw; and, I dare say, drew some pleasure from the 
demonstrations of curiosity and admiration that attended his 
presence from the simple population wherever he moved, 
Long expeditions with much climbing and scrambling were 
his delight, and he let nothing beat him, One of these excur- 
sions, the ascent to the Voringfos, seems to deserve a word 
of commemoration, in the interest either of physiology, or of 
philosophic musings after Cicero's manner upon old age. ‘I 
am not sure,’ says Lady Brassey in her most agreeable diary of 
the cruise} ‘that the descent did not seem rougher and longer 
than our journey up had been, although, as a matter of fact, we 
got over the ground much more quickly. As we crossed the 
green pastures on the level ground near the village of Sebi 
we met several people taking their evening stroll, and also a 
tourist apparently on his way up to spond the night near 
the Viringfos, The wind had gone down since the morning, 
and we crossed the little lake with fair rapidity, admiring as 
we went the glorious effects of the setting sun upon the tops 
of the precipitous mountains, and the wonderful echo which 
was aroused for our benefit by the boatmen, An extremely 
jolty drive, in springless country carts, soon brought us to 
the little inn at Vik, and by half-past eight we were once 
more on board the Swabeam, exactly ten hours after setting 
out upon our expedition, which hed included a ride or walk, 
as the case might be, of eighteen miles, independently of tho 
journey by boat and cart—a hardish day's work for any one, 
but really a wonderful undertaking for a man of seventy-five, 
who disdained all proffered help, and insisted on walking the 
whole distance. No one who saw Mr. Gladstone that evening 


1 In The Contemporary Review, October 1885, p. 491. 
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BOOK at dinner in the highest spirits, and discussing subjects both 
+grave and gay with the greatest animation, could fail to 
admire his marvellous pluck and energy, or, knowing what 
he had shown himself capable of doing in the way of physical 
oxertion, could feel much anxiety on the score of the failure 

of his strength.’ 

He was touched by a visit from the son of an old 
former, who brought him as an offering from his father to 
Mr. Gladstone o curiously carved Norwegian bowl three 
hundred years old, with two horse-head handles. Strolling 
about Aalesund, he was astonished to find in the bookshop of 
the place a Norse translation of Mill’s Logic. He was closely 
observant of all religious services whenever he had tho 
chance, and noticed that at Laurvig all the tombstones had 
prayers for the dead. He read perhaps a little less voraci- 
ously than usual, and on one or two days, being unable to 
read, he ‘moditated and reviewed’—always, I think, from. 
the samo point of view—the point of view of Runyan’s Grace 
Abounding, or his own letters to his father half a century 
bofore, Not seldom a vision of the coming elections flitted 
before the mind’s eye, and he mado notes for what he calls 
an abbozzo or sketch of his address to Midlothian, 
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Our understanding of history is spoiled by our knowledge of the 
event. Fars. 


Mr. Guapsrons came back from his eruise in the Sunbeam cHap. 
at the beginning of September; Jeaving the yacht at Fort 
George and proceeding to Fasque to celebrate his elder 76 
brother’s golden wedding. From Fasque he wrote to Lord 
Hartington (Sept. 3):—'I have returned to terra firma ex- 
tremely well in gencral health, and with a better throat; in 
full expectation of having to consider anxious and doubtful 
matters, and now finding them rather more anxious and 
doubtful than I had anticipated. As yet I am free to take a 
share or not in the coming political issues, and I must weigh 
many things before finally surrendering this freedom’ His 
first business, he wrote to Sir W. Harcourt (Sept. 12), was to 
throw his thoughts into order for an address to his con- 
stituents, framed only for the dissolution, and ‘ written with 
my best care to avoid treading on the toes of either the right or 
the left wing.’ He had communicated, he said, with Granville, 
Hartington, and Chamberlain; by both of the two latter ho 
had been 2 good deal buffeted; and having explained the 
general idea with which he proposed to write, he asked each 
of the pair whether upon the whole their wish was that ho 
should go on or cut out. ‘To this question I have not yet 
got a clear affirmative answer from either of them.’ 
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‘Tho subject of Ireland,’ he told Lord Hartington, ‘has 
perplexed me much even on the North Sea,’ and he expressed 
some regret that in a recent speech his correspondent had, 
felt it necessary at this early period to join issue in so 
pointed a manner with Mr. Parnell and his party. Parnell’s 
speech was, no doubt, he said, ‘as bad as bad could be, and 
admitted of only one answer. But the whole question of 
the position which Ireland will assume after the general 
election is so new, so difficult, and as yet, I think, so little 
understood, that it seems most important to reserve until 
the proper tine all possiblo liberty of examining it.’ 

The address tu his clectors, of which he had begun to 
think on board the Sunbeum, was given to the public on 
Septomber 17. It was, as he said, as long as o pamphlet, 
and n considerable number of politicians doubtless passed 
judginent upon it without reading it through. The whigs, 
we are told, found it vague, the radicals cautious, the 
tories crafty, but everybody admitted that it tended to 
heal fends, Mr. Goschen praised it, and Mr, Chamberlain, 
though raising his own flag. was respectful to his leader’s 
imanifesto,! ‘ 

The surface was thus stilled for the moment, yet the 
waters ran vory deep. What were ‘ the anxious and doubtful 
matters,’ what ‘the coming political issues,’ of which Mr. 
Gladstone had written to Lord Hartington? They were, in 
a word, twofold: to prevent the right wing from breaking 
with the left ; and second, to ake ready for an Irish crisis, 
which as ho knew could not be averted) These were the 
two heys to all his thoughts, words, and deeds during the 
important autumn of 1885—an Irish crisis, a solid party. 
He was not the first great parliamentary leader whose 
course Jay between two impossibilities. 

All his letters during the interval between his return 
from the cruise in the Sunbeam and the close of the general 
election disclose with perfect clearness the channels in 
which events and his judgment upon them were moving. 
Whigs and radicals alike looked to him, and across him 
fought their battle. The Duke of Argyll, for example, 

2 See Svectator, Sept. 26, 1825. 
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taking advantage of a lifelong friendship to deal faithfully cHaP. 
with him, warned him that the long fight with ‘Beacons-_/_ 
fieldism’ bad thrown him into antagonism with many “76 
political conceptions and sympathies that once had a steady 

hold upon him. Yet they had certainly no less value and 

truth than they ever had, and perhaps were more needed 

than ever in face of the present chaos of opinion. To this 

Mr. Gladstone replied at length :— 


To the Duke of Argyll. 

Sept, 30, 1885,—I am very sonsible of your kind and sympathetic 
tone, and of your indulgent verdict upon my address. It was 
written with a view to the election, and as a practical document, 
aiming at the union of all, it propounds for immediate action what 
all are supposed to be azrood on, ‘This is necessarily somewhat 
favourable to the moderate section of the liberal party, You will 
feel that it would not have been quite fair to the advanced mon 
to add some special reproof to them. And reproof, if I had pre- 
sumed upon it, would have been two-sided. Now as to your sug: 
gestion that I should say something in public to indicate that I um 
not too sanguine as to the future. If I am unable to go in this 
direction—and something I may do —it is not from want of sym- 
pathy with much that you say. But my first and great cause of 
anxiety is, believe me, the condition of tho tory party, As at 
present constituted, or at any rate moved, it is destitute of all the 
offective qualities of a respectable conservatism. . . . For their 
administrative spirit I point to the Beaconsfield finance, For their 
foreign policy they havo invented Jingoism, and at the samo time 
by their conduct re Lord Spencer and the Irish nationalists, they 
have thrown over—and they formed their government only by 
means of throwing o.er—those principles of executive order and 
eaution which have hitherto been common to all governments. . . . 

There are other chapters which I have not time to open, I 
deoply deplore the oblivion into which public economy has fallen ; 
the prevailing disposition to make a luxury of panics, which multi- 
tudes seem to enjoy as they would a sensational novel or a highly 
seasoned cookery; and the leaning of both parties to socialism, 
which I radically disapprove. I must lastly mention among my 
causes of dissatisfaction the conduct of the timid or reactionary 
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BOOK whign They make it day by day more difficult to maintain that 
= Ret valuable characteristic of our history, which has always 
exhibited a good proportion of our great houses at the head of the 
Hiberal movement. If you have ever noted of late years a too 
sanguine and high-coloured anticipation of our future, I should 
like to be reminded of it. I remain, and I hope always to be, 

your affectionate friend. 


The correspondence with Lord Granville sets out more 
clearly than anything else could do Mr, Gladstone's general 
viow of tho situation of the party and his own relation to 
it, and the operative words in this correspondence, in view 
of the maclstrom to which they were all drawing nearer, 
will be accurately noted by any reader who cares to under- 
stand one of tho most interesting situations in the history 
of party. To Lord Granville he says (September 9, 1885), 
‘The problem for me is to meke if possible a statement 
which will hold through tho election and not to go into con- 
flict with eithor the right wing of the party for whom 
Hartington has spoken, or the left wing for whom Chamber- 
Jain, I suppose, spoke last night, I do not say they are to 
be treated as on a footing, but I must do no act disparaging 
to Chamberlain's wing.’ And again to Lord Granville a 
month later (Oct. 5):— 

You hold » position of great impartiality in relation to any 
divergent opinions among members of the late cabinet. No other 
peraon occupies ground 20 thoroughly favourable, I turn to 
myself for one moment. I remain at present in the leadership 
of the party, first with a view to the election, and secondly with 
a viow to being, by a bare possibility, of use afterwards in the 
Trish question if it should take @ favourable turn; but as you 
know, with the intention of taking no part in any schism of the 
party should it arise, and of avoiding any and all official respousi- 
bility, should the question be merely one of liberal v. conservative, 
and not one of commanding imperial necessity, such as that of 
Irish goverament may come to be after the dissolution. 


He goos on to say that the ground had now been 
suficiently laid for going to the election with a united front, 
that ground being the common profession of a limited creed. 
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or programme in the liberal sense, with an entire freedom CHAP. 
for those so inclined, to travel beyond it, but not to impose Sar 
their own sense upon all other people, No one, he thought, #76 
was bound to determine at that moment on what conditions 

he would join a liberal government, If the party and its 
leaders were agreed as to immediate measures on local 
government, land, and registration, were not these enough 

to find a liberal administration plenty of work, especially 

with procedure, for several years? If so, did they not supply 

@ ground broad enough to start a government, that would 

hold over, until the proper time should come, all the 
questions on which its members might not be agreed, just 

as the government of Lord Grey held over, from 1830 to 

1834, the question whether Irish church property might 

or might not be applied to secular uses ? 

As for himself, in the event of such a government 
being formed (of which I suppose Lord Granville was to 
be the head), ‘My desire would be,’ he says, ‘to place my- 
self in your hands for all purposes, except that of taking 
office; to be present or absent from the House, and to be 
absent for a time or for good, as you might on consultation 
and reflection think best.’ In other words Mr, Gladstone 
would take office to try to settle the Irish question, but for 
nothing else. Lord Granville held to the view that this 
was fatal to the chances of a liberal government. No liberal 
cabinet could be constructed unless Mr. Gladstone were 
at its head, The indispensable chief, however, remained 
obdurate, 

An advance was made at this moment in the development 
of a peculiar situation by important conversations with Mr. 
Chamberlain. Two days later the redoubtable leader of the 
left wing came to Hawarden for a couple of days, and 
Mr. Gladstone wrote an extremely interesting account of 
what passed to Lord Granville? :— 

1 Mr. Chatberlam has been good sorapolous in intention, to insert in 
eto the cua Eigen minds mathor thas worda 
with a demurrer on two or three actually spoken. In insorting these 
Points, justly observing thet anybody two “eters, if may tend to prevent 


Foporting« very long sod varied con- controversy if ch co. 
Ws alinoat Gertain, howover roctive hinta ne aro . 


——_ 
1885, 
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To Lord Granville. 

Hawarden, Out. 8, 1885.—Chamberlain came here yesterday 
aud I have had a great deal of conversation with him. He ia a 
good man to talk to, not only from his furce and clearness, but 
Tecauso he speaks with reflection, docs not misapprehend or (I 
think) suspect, or make unnecessary difficulties, or endeavour to 
maintain pedantically the uniformity and consistency of his 
argument throughout. 

‘As to the three points of which he was understood to say that 
they were indispenaable to the starting of a liberal government, I 
gather that they stand as follows: 

1. As to tho authority of local authorities for compulsory 
expropriation.’ To this he adheres ; though I have ssid I could 
not seo the justification for withholding countenance from the 
formation of a government with considerable and intelligible 
plane in view, because it would not at the first moment bind all 
ite members to this doctrine. He intimates, however, that the 
form would be simple, the application of the principle mild ; that 
he does not expect wide results from it, and that Hartington, he 
conesives, is not disposed wholly to object to everything of 
the kind. 

2, As regards readjustment of taxation, he is contented with 
the terms of my address, and indisposed to make any new terms. 

3. As regards free education, he does not ask that its principle 
ho adopted as part of the creed of 3 new cabinet. He said it 
would be necessary to reserve bis right individually to vote for 
it. Lurged that he and the new school of advanced liberals ware 
not sutficiontly alive to the necessity of refraining when in govern- 
ment from declaring by tvie all their individual opinions; that 
voto founded upon time, and the engagements of the House at the 
moment with other indispensable business, would imply no dis- 
paragement to the principle, which might even be expressly saved 
(‘without prejudice’) by an amenditg resolution; that he could 
hardly carry this point to the rank of a sine gud non, He said,— 
That the senso of the country might bind the liberal majority 
{presuming it to exist) to declare its opinion, even though unable 


1 In connection with a local government bill for amall holdings and allot~ 
menta, subsequently passed. 
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to give effect to it at the moment; that he looked to a single 


declaration, not to the sustained support of a measure; and he. 


seemed to allow that if the liberal sense were so far divided as 
not to show a unanimous front, in that caso it might he a 
question whether some plan other than, and short of, a direct vote 
might be pursued. 

The question of the House of Lords and disestablishment he 
regards as still lying in the remoter distance. 

‘All these subjects I separated entirely from the question of 
Ireland, on which I may add that he and I are pretty well agreed ; 
unless upon a secondary point, namely, whether Parnell would bo 
satisfied to acquiesce in a County Government bill, good so for as 
it went, maintaining on other matters his present general attitude? 
We agreed, I think, that a prolongstion of the present relations 
of the Irish party would be a national disgrace, and the civilised 
world would scoff at the political genius of countries which could 
not contrive so far to understand one another as to bring their 
differences to an accommodation. 

All through Chamberlain spoke of reducing to an absolute 
minimum his idea of necessary conditions, and this conversation 
80 far left untouched the question of men, he apparently agsuming 
(wrongly) that I was ready for another three or four years’ 
engagement, 

Hawarden, Oct. 8, 1885.—In another ‘private,’ but less private 
letter, I have touched on measures, and I have now to say what 
passed in relation to men, 

He eaid the outline he had given depended on the supposition 
of my being at the head of the government. He did not say he 
could adhere to it on no other terms, but appeared to stipulate for 
8 now point of departure. 

I told him the question of my tims of life had become such, that 
in any case prudence bound him, and all who have a future, to 
think of what is to follow me. That if a big Irish question should 
arige, and arise in such « form a8 to promise a possibility of settle- 

1 5 
appaintanttets Soames” ” attoueat that aod. hn or 


+ Mr. Chamberlam puts it that he were ‘ ‘well agreed’ on Ireland, 
id to oxelnde pls rule a8 a Tanned noes heeice that the visitor 





poamblo, and to offer a Local Govern- was im favour of home role. 
ment bill which be thought that 
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ment, that would be a crisis with a beginning and an end, and 
» perhaps one in which from age and circumstances J might be able 
1865. tg supply aid and service such ss could not be exactly had without 
me.) Apart from an imperious demand of this kind the question 
would be that of dealing with land laws, with local govern- 
ment, and other matters, on which I could render no special 
service, and which would require me to enter into a new contest 
for several years, a demand that ought not to be made, and one 
to which I conld not accede. I did not think the adjustment of 
personal relations, or the ordinary exigencies of party, constituted 
acall upon me to continue my long life in a course of constant 
pressure and constant contention with half my fellow-countrymen, 
until nothing remained but to step into the grave, 

He agreed that the House of Lords was not an available resort, 
He thought I might continue at the head of the government, and 
leave the work of loyialation to others.* I told him that all my 
life long 1 had had an essential and considerable share in the 
logislative work of government, and to abandon it would be an 
essential change, which the situation would not bear. 

He spoke of the constant conflicts of opinion with Hartington 
in the late cabinet, but I reverted to the time when Hartington 
used to summon and lead meetings of the leading commoners, in 
which he was really the least antagonistic of men, 

He said Hartington might lead a whig government aided by the 
tories, or might lead a radical government. . . . 1 recommended 
his considering carefully the personal composition of the group of 
leading men, apart from s single personality on which reliance 
could hardly be placed, except in the single contingency to which 
1 havo referred as one of a character probably brief. 

He said it might be right for him to look as a friend on the 
formation of liberal government, having (as I understood) 
moderate but intelligible plans, without forming part of it. I 
think this was the substance of what passed. 


Interesting as was this interview, it did not materially 
alter Mr, Gladstone's disposition. After it had taken place 
he wrote to Lord Granville (Nov. 10):— 


1 This is not remembered. = ‘Some misunderstanding here,’ 
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To Lord Granville. 

I quite understand how natural it is that at the present Sovag” 
juncture preseure, and even the whole pressure, should from both 
quarters be brought to bear upon me, Well, if a special call of 
imperial interest, such as I have described, should arise, I am ready 
for the service it may entail, so far as my will is concerned. But 
& very different question is raised. Let us see how matters stand. 

A course of action for the Liberals, moderate but substantial, 
has been sketched. The party in general have accepted it, Aiter 
the late conversations, there is no reason to anticipate a breach 
upon any of the conditions laid down anywhere for immediate 
adoption, batwoon the less advanced and the more advanced among 
the leaders. It must occupy several years, and it may occupy 
the whole parliament. According to your view they will, unless 
on a single condition [i Mr. Gladstone’s lesdership], refuse to 
combine in a cabinet, and to act, with a majority at their back; 
and will make over the business voluntarily to the tories in a 
minority, at the gommencement of a parliament. Why? They 
agree on the subjects before them. Other subjects, unknown as 
yet, may arise to split them, But this is what may happen to 
any government, and +f can form no reason. 

But what is the condition demanded? It is that a man of 
seventy-five,’ after fifty-three years’ service, with no particular 
qualifieation for the questions in view should enter into a freah 
contract of service in the House of Commons, reaching according 
to all likelihood over three, four, or five years, and without the 
smallest reasonable prospect of a break. And this is not to 
solve a political difficulty, but to soothe and conjure down per- 
conal misgivings and apprehensions. I have not said jeslousies, 
because I do not believe them to be the operative cause; perhaps 
they do not exist at all. 

I firmly say this is not a reasonable condition, or a tenable 
demand, in the circumstances supposed. Indeed no one has 
endeavoured to show that it is. Farther, abated action in the 
House of Commons is out of the question. We eannot have, in 
theso times, a figure-hesd prime minister. I have gone a very 
long way in what I have said, and I really cannot go further. 

1 Phat is, in hus eeventy-sixth year. 
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BOOK Lord Aberdeen, taking office at barely sevanty in the House of 

2% __ Lords, apologised in his opening speech for doing this at a time 
when tne mind ought rather to be given to ‘other thoughts.” 
Lord Palmerston in 1859 did not speak thus. But he was bound 
to no plan of any kind; and he was seventy-four, i¢. in hia 
soventy-fifth year. 


It is high time to turn to the other deciding issue in 
the case, Though thns stubborn against resuming the 
burdon of leadership merely to compose discords between 
Chatsworth and Birmingham, Mr. Gladstone was ready to 
be of uso in the Irish question, ‘if it should take a favour- 
able turn.’ As if the Irish question ever took a favourable 
turn, We have soen in the opening of the present chapter, . 
how he spoke to Lord Hartington of a certain speoch 
of Mr. Purnell’s in Sepvember, ‘as bad as bad could be.’ 
The socrot of that speech was a certain fact that must be 
counted « central hinge of these far-reaching transac- 
tions, In July, « singular incident had occurred, nothing 
less strange than an interview between the new lord- 
lieutenant and the leader of the Irish party. To realise 
its full significance, we have to recall the profound odium 
that at this time enveloped Mr. Parnell’s name in the 
minds of nearly all Englishmen. For several years and at 
that moment he figured in tho public imagination for all 
that is sinister, treasonable, dark, mysterious, and unholy. 
Ho had stood his trial for a criminal conspiracy, and was 
supposed only to have been acquitted by the corrupt con- 
nivance of a Dublin jury. Ho had been flung into prison 
and kept there for many months without trial, as a person 
reasonably suspected of lawless practices, High treason was 
the least dishonourable of the offences imputed to him and 
commonly credited about him. He had been elaborately 
accused before the House of Commons by one of the most 
important men in it, of durect personal responsibility for 
outrages and murders, and he left the accusation with scant 
reply. Hoe was constantly denounced as the apostle of 
rapine and rebellion. That the viceroy of the Queen should 
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without duress enter into friendly communication with such CHAP. 
& man, would have seemed to most people at that dey 
incredible and abhorrent. Yet the incredible thing hap- 2-76 
pened, and it was in its purpose one of the most sensible 
things that any viceroy ever did. 

The interview took place in 4 London drawing-room, 
Lord Carnarvon opened the conversation by informing Mr. 
Parnell, first, that he was acting of himself and by himself, 
on his own exclusive responsibility; second, that he sought 
information only, and that he had not come for the purpose 
of arriving at any agreement or understanding however 
shadowy ; third, that he was there as the Queen's servant, 
and would neither hear nor say one word that was incon- 
sistent with the union of the two countries, Exactly what 
Mr. Parnell said, and what was said in reply, the public were 
never authentically told. Mr. Parnell afterwards spoke? as 
if Lord Carnarvon had given him to understand that it was 
the intention of the government to offer Ireland statutory 
legislature, with full control over taxation, and that a scheme 
of land purchase was to be coupled with it. On this, the 
viceroy denied that he had communicated any such 
intention. Mr, Parnell’s story was this :— 


Lord Carnarvon proceeded to say that he had sought the inter- 


view for the purpose of ascertaining my views regarding —should 
he call it 1a constitution for Ireland. But I soon found out that 


1 "This episode was first mentioned 
in the House of Commons, June 7, 
1886, Lord Carnarvon explained in 
the Lords, June 20, Mr. Parnell 
replied in letter to the Times, June 
12, He revived the subject in the 
House of Commnons, Feb, 13, 1888, and 
Lord Carnarvon explained « second 
time in the Lords on May 3. On 
Lord Carnarvon’s first saplanation, 

‘the Duke of Argyil, while placing 
the utmost reliance on his 


honour and acearacy, ‘felt bound to suited. 


observe that the statement did not 
appear to be complete, for he had 
omitted to explain what the natare 
of the communication [with Mr. Par- 
nell] sbelately wat.” Nether then 
noc fo year inter waa she omitron 

de good. Curioualy enough ou the 
frat occasion Lord Camarvon did not 


even mention that Lord Salisbury in 
say way shared his responsibility for 
the interview, and in fnct bis lan- 
guage pointed the other way. What 
Temains is hisaseeveration, su} d 
by Lord Salisbury, that he had made 
no formal bargain with Mr. Purnell, 
and gave hin no sort of promise, 
assurance, or pledge, This is not 
only entirely credible, it is certain ; 
for the only body that could carry 
out such s promise had not been con- 

“Tmuy atleast say thia of what 
‘Went on outside the eabinet—that I 
had no commanication on thesubject, 
no authorisation, and that I never 
communicated to them even that 
which I hed done.'—Hansard, 306, 


p. 1258. 
P'a'Bg. Haas, 306, pp. 1181, 1109. 
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BOOK he had brought mo there in order that he might communicate his 
——“__ own views upon the matter, as well az ascertain mine... In 
1885. reply to an inquiry as to a proposal which had been made to build 
up a rontral legislative body upon the foundation of county boarda, 
I told him I thought this would be working in the wrong direction, 
and would not bo accepted by Ireland; that the central legislative 
Lody should he a parliament in name and in fact. . . . Lord Car- 
harvon assured me that this was his own view also, and he strongly 
appreciated the importance of giving due weight to the sentiment 
of the Irish in this matter. . . . He had certain suggestions to this 
end, taking the colonial nile] as a basis, whieh struck me as being the 
rosult of much thought and knowledge of the subject, . . . At the 
conclusion of the conversation, which lasted for more than an hour, 
and to which Lord Carnarson waa very much the larger contributor, 
1 loft him, believing that I was in complete accord with him re- 
garding the main outlines of a settlement conferring a legislature 

upon IrelamLt 


Jt is certainly not for me to contend that Mr. Parnell was 
always an infallible reporter, but if closely scrutinised the dis. 
cropancy in the two stories as then told was less material than 
is commonly supposed. To tho passage just quoted, Lord 
Carnarvon never at any time in public offered any real con- 
tradiction. What he contradicted was something different. 
He deniod that he had over stated to Mr. Parnell that it was 
the intention of the government, if they wore succesaful at 
the polls, to establish the Irish legislature, with limited 
powers aud not independent of imperial control, which he 
hitnself favoured. He did not deny, any more than he 
admitted, that ho had told Mr. Parnell that on opinion and 
policy they were very much at one. How could he deny _- 
it, after his speech when he first took office? Though the 
eabinct was not cognizant of the nature of these proceed- 
ings, the prime minister was, To take so remarkable a 
step without the knowledge and assent of the head of the 
governmont, would have been against the whole practice 
and principles of our ministerial system. Lord Carnarvon 
informed Lord Salisbury of his intention of meeting Mr. 


1 Letter to the Times, June 12, 188i, 
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Parnell, and within twenty-four hours after the meeting, CHAP. 
both in writing and orally, he gave Lord Salisbury as 
careful and accurate a statement as possible of what had 2776 
passed. We can well imagine the close attention with 
which the prime minister followed so profoundly interesting 
a report, and at the end of it he told the viceroy that 
‘he had conducted the conversation with Mr. Parnell with 
perfect discretion. The knowledge that the minister re- 
sponsible for the government of Ireland was looking in the 
direction of home rule, and exchanging home rule views with 
the great homo rule leader, did not shake Lord Salisbury's 
confidence in his fitness to be viceroy. 

This is no mere case of barren wrangle and verbal re- 
crimination. The transaction had consequences, and the 
Carnarvon episode was a pivot. The effect upon the mind 
of Mr. Parnell was easy to foresee, Was I not justified, he 
asked long afterwards, in supposing that Lord Carnarvon, 
holding the views that he now indicated, would not have 
been made viceroy unless there was a considerable feeling 
in the cabinet that his views were right?! Could he imagine 
that the vicerey would be allowed to talk home rule to 
him—however shadowy and vague the words—unless the 
prime minister considered such a solution to be at any rate 
well worth discussing? Why should he not believe that + 
the alliance formed in June to turn Mr, Gladstone out of 
office and eject Lord Spencer from Ireland, had really 
blossomed from being a mere lobby manwuvre and election 
expedient, into a serious policy adopted by serious statesmen? 
Was it not certain that in such remarkable circumstances 
Mr. Parnell would throughout the election confidently atate 
the national demand at its very highest? 

In 1882 and onwards up to the Reform Act of 1885, 
Mr, Parnell had been ready to advocate the creation of a 
central council at Dublin for administrative purposes merely, 
This he thought would be a suitable achievement for a 
party that only numbered thirty-five members, But the 
assured increase of his strength at the coming election 
made all the difference. When semi-official soundings were 

1 Hans, 332, p 336. 
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nox, taken from more than one liberal quarter after the fall of 
BAe, the Gladstone government, it was found that Mr. Parnell no 
188. longer countenanced provisional reforms. After the inter- 
view with Lord Carnarvon, the mercury rose rapidly to the 
top of the tube, Larger powers of administration were not 
enough. The claim for legislative power must now be 
brought boldly to the front. In unmistakable terms, the 
Trish leader stated the Irish demand, and posed both 
problein snd solution. He now declared his conviction 
that the great and sole work of himself and his friends in 
the new parliament would be the restoration of a national 
parliament of their own, to do the things which they had 
been vainly asking the imperial parliament to do for 

them.? 


ul 


When politicinns ruminate upon the disastrous schism 
that followed Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to deal with the Irish 
question in 1886, they ought closely to study the general 
election of 1885. In that election, though leading men fore- 
saw the approach of a marked Irish crisis, and awaited the 
outcoine of events with an overshadowing sense of pregnant 
issues, there was nothing like general concentration on the 
Irish prospect, Tho strife of programmes and the rivalries 
of leaders were what engrossed the popular attention, 
The main body of the British electors were thinking mainly 
of promised agrarian boons, fair trade, the church in danger, 
or some other of their own domestic affairs, 

Few forms of literature or history are so dull as the narra- 
tive of political debates. With a few exceptions, a political 
speech like the manna in the wilderness loses its savour on 
the second day. Three or four marked utterances of this 
critical autumn, following all that has been set forth already, 
will enable the reader to understand the division of counsel 
that prevailed immediately before the great change of 
policy in 1886, and the various strategic evolutions, masked 
movements, and play of wine, sap, and countermine, that 
led to it, As has just been described, and with good reason, 
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for he believed that he had the Irish viceroy on his side, CHAP, 
Mr. Parnell stood inflexible. In his speech of Angust a 
already mentioned, he had thrown down his gauntlet. 

Much the most important answer to the challenge, if we 
regard the effect upon subsequent events, was that of Lord 
Salisbury two months later. To this I shall have to return. 
The two liberal statesmen, Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who were most active in this campaign, and whose 
activity was well spiced and salted by a lively political 
antagonism, agreed in o tolerably stiff negative to the 
Trish demand. The whig leader with a slow mind, and 
the radical leader with a quick mind, on this single 
issue of the campaign spoke with one voice. The whig 
leader! thought Mr. Parnell had made a mistake and 
ensured his own defeat: he overestimated his power in 
Ireland and his power in parliament; the Irish would not 
for the sake of this impossible and impracticable under- 
taking, forego ‘without duress all the other objects which 
parliament was ready to grant them; and it remained to be 
seen whether he could enforce his iron discipline upon his 
eighty or ninety adherents, even if Ireland gave him so 
many. 

The radical leader was hardly less emphatic, and his 
utterance was the more interesting of the two, because 
until this time Mr. Chamberlain had been generally taken 
throughout his parliamentary career as leaning strongly in 
the nationalist direction, He had taken a bold and ener- 
getic part in the proceedings that ended in the release of 
Mr. Parnell from Kilmainbam. He had with much difficulty 
been persuaded to acquiesce in the renewal of any part of the 
Coercion Act, and had absented himself from the banquet 
in honour of Lord Spencer. Together with his most 
intimate ally in the late government, he had projected a 
political tour in Ireland with Mr. Parnell's approval and 
under his auspices, Above all, he had actually opened his 
electoral campaign with that famous declaration which was 
so long remembered :—‘ The pacification of Ireland at this 
moment depends, I believe, on the concession to Ireland of 

1 Lord Hartington at Waterfoot, Aug. 29, 
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the right to govern itself in the maiter of its purely domes- 

-tie business. Is it not discreditable to us that even now it 
is only by unconstitutional means that we are able to secure 
penco and order in one portion of her Majesty's dominions? 
It is a system as completely centralised and bureaucratic as 
that with which Russia governs Poland, or as that which 
provailed in Venice under the Austrian rule. An Irishman 
at this moment cannot move a step—he cannot lift a finger 
in any parochial, municipal, or educational work, without 
eing confronted with, interfered with, controlled by an 
English official, appointed by  foreiyn government, and 
without a shade or shadow of representative authority, J 
say the timo has come to reform altogether the absurd and 
irritating anachronism which is known as Dublin Castle, 
That is the work to which the new parliament will be 
called’! Masters of incisive speech must pay the price of 
their gifts, and the sentence about Poland and Venice was long 
a favourite in manyadebate. But when the Irish leader now 
made his proposal for removing the Russian yoke and the 
Austrian yoke from Ireland, the English leader drew back, 
‘If theso,’ he said, ‘are the terms on which Mr. Parnell’s 
support is to be obtained, I will not enter into the compact.’ 
This was Mr, Chamberlain's response * 


Iv 


The language used by Mr. Gladstone during this eventful 
timo was that of a statesman conscious of the magnitude of 
the issno, impressed by the obscurity of the path along 
which parties and leaders were travelling, and keenly alive 
to the perils of a premature or unwary step. Nothing was 
easier for the moment either for quick minds or slow minds, 
than to face tho Irish demand beforehand with a bare, 
blank, wooden non possuimus. Mr, Gladstone had pondered 
the matter more deeply. His gift of political imagination, 
his wider experience, and his personal share in some chapters 
of the modern history of Europe and its changes, planted 
him on « hoight whence he commanded a view of possibili- 
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ties and necessities, of hopes and of risks, that were unseen 
by politicians of the beaten track. Like a pilot amid. 
wandering icebergs, or in waters where familiar buoys had 2% 7 
been taken up and immemorial beacons put out, he scanned 
the scene with keen eyes and a glass sweeping the horizon 
in every direction, No wonder that his words seemed 
vague, and vague they undoubtedly were. Suppose that 
Cavour had been obliged to issue an election address on the 
eve of the interview at Plombiéres, or Bismarck while he 
was on his visit to Biarritz. Their language would hardly 
have been pellucid. This was no moment for ultimatums. 
There were too many unascertained elements. Yet some of 
those, for instance, who most ardently admired President 
Lincoln for the caution with which he advanced step by step 
to the abolition proclamation, have most freely censured tho 
English statesman because he did not in the autumn of 1885 
come out with either a downright Yes or a point-blank No. 
The point-blank is not for all occasions, and only a simpleton 
can think otherwise. 

In September Mr. Childers—a most capable administrator, 
a zealous colleague, wise in what the world regards as the 
secondary sort of wisdom, and tho last man to whom one 
would have looked for 2 plunge—wrote to Mr. Gladstone to 
seek his approval of a projected announcement to his con- 
stituents at Pontefract, which amounted to a tolerably full- 
fledged scheme of home rule,t In view of the charitable 
allegation that Mr. Gladstone picked up home rule after the 
elections had placed it in the power of the Irish either to put 
him into office or to keep him out of office, his reply to 
Mr, Childers deserves attention :— 


To Mr, Childers. 

Sepi, 28, 1885.—I have a decided sympathy with the general 
scope and spirit of your proposed declaration about Ireland. If I 
offer any observations, they are meant to Le simply in furtherance 
of your purpose, 

1, I would disclaim giving any exhaustive list of Imperial 
subjects, and would not ‘put my foot down’ as to revenue, but 

* Life of Childers, is, p. 230, 
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would keep plenty of elbow-room to keep all customs end 
excise, which would probably he found necessary. 

2, A general disclaimer of particulars as to the form of any 
local logislatare might suffice, without giving the Irish expressly 
to know it might be decided mainly hy their wish. 

3, Tthink there is no doubt Ulster would be able to take care 
of itself in reapect to education, hut a question arises and forms, 
I think, the most difficult part of the whole subject, whether some 
defensive provisions for the owners of land and property should 
not be considered. 

4, Ibis evident you have given the subject much thought, and 
my sympathy goos largely tu yonr details as well as your principle. 
But considering the danger of placing confidence in the leaders 
of the ‘national party at the prosent moment, and the decided 
disposition they have shown to raise their terms ou any favourable 
indication, ] would beg you to consider further whether you should 
bind yourself at present to any details, ur go heyond general indica- 
tions, If you say in terms (and ths Ido not diseusde) that you 
are reuly to consider the question whether they can have a legis- 
lature for all questions not Imperial, this will be a great step 
in advance ; aul anything you nay say beyond it, I should like to 
see veilod in language not such 8 to commit you. 


The reader who is now acquainted with Mr. Gladstone's 
strong support of the Chamberlain plan in 1885, and with 
tho bias already disclosed, knows in what direction the main 
current of his thought must have beon setting. The position 
taken in 1885 was in entiro harmony with all these premoni- 
tory notes, Subject, said Mr. Gladstone, to the supremacy 
of tho crown, the unity of the empire, and all the authority 
of parliament necessary for the conservation of that unity, 
overy grant to portions of the country of enlarged powers 
for the management of their own aflairs, was not a source of 
danger, but a means of averting it. As to the legislative 
union, ‘] believe history and posterity will consign to dis- 
grace the name and memory of every man, be he who he 
may, and on whichever side of the Channel he may dwell, 
that having the power to aid in an equitable settlement 
between Ireland and Grent Britain, shall use that power not to 
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sid, but to prevent or to retard it.’ These and all the other 


large and profuse sentences of the Midlothian address were. 


undoubtedly open to more than one construction, and they 
either admitted or excluded home rule, as might happen. 
The fact that, though it was running so freely in his own 
mind, he did not put-Irish autonomy into the forefront of his 
address, has been made a common article of charge against 
him, As if the view of Irish autonomy now running in his 
mind were not dependent on a string of hypotheses. And who 
can imagine a party leader's election address that should have 
yan thus ?—'If Mr. Parnell returns with a great majority of 
members, and if the minority is not weighty enough, and if 
the demand is constitutionally framed, and if the Parnellites 
are unanimous, then we will try home rule. And this possi- 
bility of a hypothetical experiment is to be the liberal 
ery wilh which to go into battle against Lord Salisbury, who, 
so for as I can see, is nursing the idca of the same experiment.’ 

Some weoks later, in specking to his electors in Mid- 
lothian, Mr, Gladstono instead of minimising magnified the 
Trish case, pushed it into the very forefront, not in one 
speevh, but in nearly all, warned his hearers of the gravity 
of the questions soon to be raised by it, and assured then 
that it would probably throw into tho shade the other measures 
that he had described as ripo for action. He elaborated a 
declaration, of which much was heard for many months and 
years afterwards, What Ireland, he said, may deliberately 
and constitutionally demand, unless it infringes the principles 
connected with the honourable maintenance of the unity of 
the empire, will be a demand that we are bound st any rate 
to treat with careful attention. To stint Ireland in power 
which might be necessary or desirable for the management 
of matters purely Irish, would be a great error; and if she was 
so stinted, the end that any such measure might contemplate 
could not be attained. Then came the memorable appeal :— 
‘Apart from the term of whig and tory, there is one thing I 
will say and will endeavour to impress upon you, and it is this. 
It will be a vital danger to the country and to the empire, 
if at a time when a demand from Ireland for larger powers 
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of self-government is to be dealt with, there is not in parlia- 


«ment @ party totally independent of the Irish vote.’! Loud 


and long sustained have been the reverberations of this clang- 
ing sentence, It was no mere passing dictum. Mr. Gladstone 
himself insisted upon the same position again and again, that 
‘for a government in a minority to deal with the Irish question 
would not be safe, This view, propounded in his first spesch, 
was expanded in his second. There he deliberately set out 
that the urgent expediency of a liberal majority independent, 
of Ircland did not foreshadow the advent, of a liberal govern- 
mont to power. Ife roferred to the settlement of household 
suffrage in 1867, How was the tory government, enabled to 
offect that settlement? Because there was in the House a 
liberal majority which did not care to eject the existing 
ministry? Ho had already reminded his electors that tory 
governmonts were sometimes able to carry important 
measures, when once they had made up their minds to it, 
with greater facility than liberal governments could, For 
instance, if Pecl had not beon the person to propose the 
repeal of the corn laws, Lord John would not have had fair 
considorntion from the torics; and no liberal government 
could havo carried the Maynooth Act? 

Tho plain English of the abundant references to lreland in 
tho Midlothian speoches of this election is, that Mr, Gladstone 
foresaw beyond all shadow of doubt that the Irish question 
in its largest extent would at once demand the instant 
attention of tho new parliament; that the best hope of 
sottling it would bo that the liborals should have a majority 
of their own; that the socond best hope lay in its settlement 
hy the tory government with the aid of the liberals; but 
that, in any case, the worst of all conditions under which 
a sottlement could be attempted—an attempt that could 
not be avoided—would be a situation in which Mr. Parnell 
should hold the balance between parliamentary parties. 

‘The precise state of Mr. Gladstone's mind at this moment 
is best shown in a very remarkable letter written by him to 
Lord Rosebery, under whose roof at Dalmeny he was staying 
ot the time — 


* Nov, 9,188)  * Midlothuan Speeches, p49. + Jind. p. 3B. 
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To Lord Rosebery. 

Dalmeny Park, 13th Nov. 1885.—You have called my attention 
to the recent speech of Mr. Parnell, in which he expresses the 
desire that I should frame a plan for giving to Ireland, without 
prejudice to imperial unity and interests, the management of her 
own affairs. The subject is so important that, though we are 
together, I will put on paper my view of this proposal. For the 
moment I assume that such a plan can be framed. Indeed, if I 
had considered this to be hopeless, I should have been guilty of 
greut rashness in speaking of it as a contingency that should be 
kept in view at the present election. I will first give reasons, 
which I deom to he of great weight, against my producing a 
scheme, reserving to the close one reason, wich would be con- 
clusive in the absence of every other reason, 

1. It is not the province of the person leading the party in 
opposition, to frame and produce before the public detailed 
achemes of such a class. 

2. There are reasons of great weight, which make it desirable 
that the party now in power should, if prepared to adopt the 
principle, and if supported by an adequate proportion of the 
coming House of Commons, undertake the construction and pro- 
posal of the measure. 

3. The unfriendly relations between the party of nationalists 
and the late government in the expiring parliament, have of 
necessity left me and those with whom I act in great ignorance 
of the interior mind of the party, which bas in parliament 
systematically confined itself to very general declarations. 

4. That the principle and basis of an admissible measure have 
‘been clearly declared by myself, if not by others, before the 
country ; more clearly, I think, than was done in the case of the 
Trish disesteblishment; and that the particulars of such plans 
in all cases have been, and probably must be, left to the discretion 
of the legislature acting under the usual checks. 

But my final and paramount reason is, that the production at 
this time of a plan by me would not only be injurious, but would 
destroy all reasonable hope of its adoption. Such a plan, pro- 
posed by the heads of the liberal party, is so certain to have the 
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opposition of the tories en Bloc, that every computation must be 
founded on this anticipation, This opposition, and the appeals 
with which it will be accompanied, will render the carrying of the 
measure difficult even by a united liberal party ; hopeless or most 
difficult, should there be serious defection. 

Mr. Parnell is apprehensive of the opposition of the House of 
Lords. That idea weighs little with me. I have to think of 
something nearer, and more formidable. The idea of constituting 
4 legislature for Ireland, whenever seriously and responsibly pro- 
posed, will cause mighty heave in the body politic. It will be 
as difficult to earry the liberal party and the two Britich nations 
iu favour of a legislature for Ireland, aa it was easy to carry them 
in the case of Irish disestablishment. I think that it may possibly 
bo done; but only by the full use of a great leverage, That 
leverage can only be found in their equitable and mature con- 
sideration of what is due to the fixed desire of a nation, clearly 
and constitutionally expressed. Their prepossessions will not be 
altogether favourable ; and they cannot in this matter Le bullied, 

I have therefore endeavoured to lay the ground Ly stating 
lurgely the possibility and the gravity, evon the solemnity, of that 
demand. I am convinced that this is the only path which can lead 
to success. With such a weapon, one might go hopefully into 
action. But I well know, from a thousand indications past and 
prosent, that a new project of mine launched into the air, would 
have no monientum which could carry it to its aim. So, in my 
mind, stands the case... . 


Three days before this letter, Mr. Gladstone had replied to 
one from Lord Hartington :-— 


To Lord Hartington. 

Dalmeny, Nov, 10, 1885.—I made a beginning yesterday in one 
of my conversation speeches, so to call them, on the way, by lay- 
ing it down that I was partienlarly bound to prevent, if I could, 
the domination of sectional opinion over the body and action of 
the party. 

I wish to say something about the modern radicalism. But I 
aust include this, that if it is rampant and ambitious, the two 
Tost prominent causes of its forwardness have been; 1. Tory 
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democracy. 2. The gradual disintegration of the liberal aristo- 
eracy. On both these subjects my opinions are strong. I think 
the conduct of the Duke of Bedford and others has been as 
unjustifiable as it was foolish, especially after what we did 
to save the House of Lords from itself in the business of the 
franchise, 

Nor can I deny that the question of the House of Lords, of the 
church, or both, will probably split the liberal party. But let it 
split decently, honourably, and for cause. That it should split 
now would, ao far as I see, be ludicrous. 

So far I have been writing in great sympathy with you, but 
now I touch a point where our lines have not been the same. 
You have, I think, courted the hostility of Parnell. Salisbury 
has carefully avoided doing this, and last night he simply con- 
fined himself to two conditiong, which you and I both think vital ; 
namely, the unity of the empire and an honourable regard to tho 
position of the ‘ minority,’ i.c. the landlords. You will see in the 
newspapers what Parnell, making for himself an opportunity, is 
reported to have said about the elections in Ulster now at hand. 
‘You have opened a vista which appears to terminate in a possible 
concession to Ireland of full power to manage her own local affairs. 
But I own my leaning to the opinion that, if that consummation is 
in any way to be contemplated, action at o stroke will he more 
honourable, less unsafe, less uneasy, than the jolting process of a 
seriea of partial measures. This is my opinion, but I have no 
intention, as at present advised, of signifying it. I have all along 
in public declarations avoided offering anything to the nationalists, 
beyond describing the limiting rule which must govern the question, 
It is for them to ask, and for us, as I think, to leave the space so 
defined as open and unencumbered aa possible, I am much struck 
by the increased breadth of Salisbury’s declaration Jast night; he 
dropped the 'I do not see how.’ 

‘Wo shall see how these great and difficult matters develop them- 
selves, Meantime be assured that, with a good deal of misgiving 
as to the future, I ehall do what little I can towards enabling all 
liberals at present to hold together with credit and good 
conscience. 
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Mr. Gladstone's cardinal deliverance in November had been 
preceded by an important event. On October 7, 1885, Lord 
Salisbury made that speech at Newport, which is one of the 
tallest and most striking landmarks in the shifting sands 
of this controversy. It must be taken in relation to 
Lord Carnarvon’s declaration of policy on taking office, 
and to his exchange of views with Mr. Parnell at the 
end of July. Their first principle, said Lord Sslisbury, 
was to extend to Ireland, so far as they could, all the institu- 
tions of this country. But one must remember that in 
Treland the population is on several subjects deeply divided, 
and » government is bound ‘on all matters of essential 
justice’ to protect a minority against a majority. Then 
camo remarkable sentences:—‘Local authorities are more 
exposed 1o the temptation of enabling the majority to be 
unjust to the minority when they obtain jurisdiction over a 
small aroa, than is the case when the authority derives its 
sanction aud oxtends its jurisdiction over a wider area, In 
a large central authority, the wisdom of several parts of the 
country will correct the folly and mistakes of one. In a 
local authority, that correction is to a much greater extent 
wanting, and it would be impossible to leave that out of sight, 
in any extension of any such local authority in Ireland,’ 
This principle was often used in the later controversy as a 
recognition by Lord Salisbury, that the creation of a great 
central body would be a safer policy than the mere extension 
of self-government in Irish counties. In another part of the 
speech, it is true, the finger-post or weather-vane pointed in 
the opposite direction. ‘With respect to the larger organic 
questions connected with Ireland, said Lord Salisbury, ‘I 
cannot say much, though I can speak emphatically. I have 
nothing to say but that the traditions of the party to which 
we belong, are on this point clear and distinct, and you may 
rely upon it our party will not depart from them.’ Yet 
this emphatic refusal to depart from the traditions of the 
tory party did not prevent Lord Salisbury from retaining at 
that moment in his cabinet an Irish viceroy, with whom he 
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was in close personal relations, and whose active Irish policy 


he must have known to be as wide a breach in tory tradition . 


as the mind of man can imagine. So hard is it in distracted 
times, the reader may reflect, even for men of honourable 
and lofty motive to be perfectly ingenuous. 

The speaker next referred to the marked way in which 
Mr. Parnell, a day or two before, had mentioned the position 
of Austro-Hungary. ‘I gathered that some notion of im- 
perial federation was floating in his mind. With respect to 
Treland, I am bound to say that I have never seen any plan 
or any suggestion which gives me at present the slightest 
ground for anticipating that it is in that direction that we 
shall find any substantia] solution of the difficulties of the 
problem.’ In an electric state of the political atmosphere, a 
statesman who said that at present he did not think federal 
home rule possible, was taken to imply that ho might think 
it possible by-and-by, No door was closed, 

It was, however, Lord Salisbury’s language upon social 
order that gave most scandal to simple consciences in his 
own ranks. You ask us, he said, why we did not renew the 
Crimes Act. There are two answers: we could not, and it 
would have done no good if we could. To follow the ex- 
tension of the franchise by coercion, would have been a 
gross inconsistency. To show confidence by one act, and 
the absence of confidence by a simultaneous act, would be to 
stultify parliament. Your inconsistency would have pro- 
voked such intense exasperation, that it would have led to 
ten times inore evil, ten times more resistance to the law, 
than your Crimes‘Act could possibly have availed to check. 
‘Then the audience was favoured with a philosophic view of 
boycotting. This, said the minister, is an offence which 
legislation has very great difficulty in reaching. The pro- 
visions of the Crimes Act against it had a very small effect. 
It grew up under that Act. And, after all, look at boy- 
cotting. An unpopular man or his family go to mass. The 
congregation with one accord get up and walk out. Are you 
going to indict people for leaving church? The plain fact 
is that boycotting ‘is more like the excommunication or 
interdict of the middle ages, than anything that we know 
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BOOK now.’ ‘The truth about boycotting i is that it depends on the 
= — Pasting humour of the population.’ 

Tt is important to remember that in the month im- 
mediately preceding this polished apologetic, there were 
delivered some of the most violent boycotting speeches ever 
inade in Ireland! These speeches must have been known 
to the Irish government, and their occurrence and the pur- 
port of them must presumably have been known therefore 
to the prime minister. Here was indeed a removal of 
the ancient buoys and beacons that had hitherto guided 
English navigation in Irish waters. There was even less of 
asolid ultimatum at Newport, than in those utterances in 
Midlothian which were at that time and long afterwards 
found so culpably vague, blind, and elusive. Some of the 
more astute of the minister’s own colleagues wero delighted 
with his speech, as keeping the Irishinen steady to the tory 
party. They began to hope that they might oven come 
within five-and-twenty of the liberals when the polling 
began. 

The question on which side the Irish vote in Great 
Britain should be thrown seems not to have been decided 
until after Mr. Gladstone's speech. It was then speedily 
settled. On Nov, 21 o manifesto was issued, handing over the 
Trish vote in Great Britain solid to the orator of the New- 
port speech, The tactics were obvious. It was Mr, Parnell’s 
interest to bring the two contending British parties as near 
ag might be to a level, and this he could only hope to do by 
throwing his strength upon the weaker side, It was from 
the weaker side, if they could be retained in office, that he 
would get the best terms? The document was composed with 
vigour and astuteness. But the phrases of the manifesto were 
the least important part of it. It was enough that the hard 
word was passed. Some estimated the loss to the liberal 
party in this island at twenty seats, others at forty, Whether 
twenty or forty, these lost seats made a fatal difference in 
the division on the Irish bill a few months later, and when 

+ Some of them aresetoutin Special taotics in his fifth Midlothian mpeech, 


Gammission Report, pp. 98, 10. ‘Nov. 24, 1885. Also in the seventh, 
7 Bee Mr. Gladitone upon these Nov. 28, pp. 159-60. 
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that day had come and gone, Mr. Parnel] sometimes ruefully 


asked himself whether the tactics of the electoral manifesto - 


were not on the whole a mistake. But this was not al] and 
was not the worst of it. The Irish manifesto became a fiery 
element in a sharp electioneering war, and threw the liberals 
in all constituencies where there was an Irish vote into 
direct and angry antagonism to the Irish cause and its 
leaders ; passions were roused, and things were said about 
Irishmen that could not at once be forgotten; and the great 
task of conversion in 1886, difficult in any case, was made 
thousand times moro difficuls still by the arguments and 
antipathies of the electoral battle of 1885. Meanwhile it 
was for the moment, and for the purposes of the moment, 
a striking success. 


Br. 76. 


CHAPTER II 


THE POLLS IN 1885 


T wouLp any that civil Lberty oan have no security without political 
power.—C, J. Fox, 


BOOK Tae election ran 1 chequered course (Nov. 23—Dec. 19). 


am 
1885. 


_ It was the first trial of the whole body of male householders, 


and it was the first trial of the system of single-member 
districts. This is not the place for a discussion of the change 
of electoral arca, As a scheme for securing representation of 
minorities it proved of little efficacy, and many believe that 
the substitution of a smaller constituency for a larger one has 
tended to slacken political interest, and to narrow political 
judginent, Mcanwhile some of those who were most deeply 
concerned in establishing the new plan, were confident that 
an overwhelining liberal triumph would be the result. Many 
of their opponents took the same view, and were in despair. 
A liberal met s tory minister on the steps of a club in Pall 
Mall, as they were both going to the country for their 
eloctions. ‘I suppose,’ said the tory, ‘we are out for twenty 
years to come.’ 0 pertora cuca! He has been in office for 
nearly fifteen of the eighteen years since. In September one 
of the most authoritative liberal experts did not see how the 
tories were to have more than 210 out of the 670 seats, 
including the tory contingent from Ireland) Two montha 
later the expert admitted that the tory chances were improv- 
ing, mainly owing to what in eleétioneering slang was called 
the church scare. Fair trade, too, had made many converts 
in Lancashire. On the very eve of the polls the estimate 
at liberal headquarters was a majority of forty over tories 
and Irishmen combined. 
5 
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CHAP. 


Be 

As I should have told the reader on an earlier page, ee 
Gladstone had proceeded to his own constituency on Novam- 
ber 9, The previous month had found, as usual, endless other 
interests to occupy him, quite apart from politics. These are 
the ordinary entries. “Worked, say, five hours on books. Three 
more hours reduced my books and rooms to apparent order, 
but much detail remains. Worked mildly on books’ In this 
tegion he would have said of disorder and disarray whatCarlyle 
said to dirt,‘ Thou shalt not abide with me. As to the insides 
of books, his reading was miscellaneous: Madame d’Arblay, 
Bodley's Remains, Bachaumont’s Anecdotes, Cuvier's Theory 
of the Earth, Whewell on Astronomy, the Life of B. Gilpin, 
Hennell’s Inquiry, Schmidt's Social Effects of Christianity, 
Miss Martineau’s Autobiography, Anderson on Glory of the 
Bible, Barrow’s Towards the Truth, and so on—many of the 
books now stone-dead. Besides such reading as this, he 
‘made a beginning of a paper on Hormes, and read for it,’ and 
worked hard at a controversial article, in reply to M. Réville, 
upon the Dawn of Creation and Worship. When he corrected 
the proof, he found it ill-written, and in truth we may rather 
marvel at, than admire the hardihood that handled such 
themes amid such distractions! Much company arrived. 
“Count Munster came to hincheon; long walk and talk with 
him. The Derby-Bedford party came and went. J had an 
hour's good conversation with Lord D, Tea in the open air, 
Oct. 7.—Mr. Chamberlain came. Well, and much conversa- 
tion. Oct.8.~Mr.Chamberlain. Three hours of conversation. 

Before the end of the month the doctors reported excellently 
of the condition of his vocal cords, and when he started for 
Dalmeny and the scene of the exploits of 1880 once more, he 
was in spirits to enjoy ‘an animated journey,’ and the vast 
enthusiasm with which Edinburgh again received him, His 
spesches were marked by undiminished fire, Ho boldly 
challenged a verdict on policy in the Soudan, while freely 
admitting that in some points, not immateria}, his cabinet 
had fallen into error, though in every case the error was 
fostered by the party opposite; and he pointed to the vital 

1 Nuneteenth Century, November 1885; reprinted in Later Gleanngs, 
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fact that though the party opposite were in good time, they 
never dreamed of altering the policy. He asked triumphantly 
how they would have fared in the Afghan dispute, if the 
policy anterior to 1880 had not been repudiated In his 
address he took the same valiant line about South Africa, 
‘In the Transvaal,’ he said,‘ we averted a war of European 
and Christian races throughout South African states, which 
would havo been alike menacing to our power, and scandalous 
in the face of civilisation and of Christendom. As this has 
been with our opponems a favourite subject of unmeasured 
denunciation, so J for one hail and reciprocate their challenge, 
and I hope the nation will give a clear judgment on our 
refusal to put down liberty by force, and on the measures 
that have brought about the present tranquillity of South 
Africa,’ His first speech was on Ireland, and Ircland figured, 
us we have seen, largely and emphatically to the last. Dis- 
ostublishment was his thorniest topic, for the scare of the 
church in danger was working considerable havoc in England, 
and every word on Scottish establishment was sure to be 
translated to establishment elsewhere. On the day on which 
ho was to handle it, his entry is; ‘Much rumination, and 
mudo notes which in speaking I could not manage to see. Off 
to Edinburgh at 2.30. Back at 6. Spoke seventy minutes in 
Freo Kirk Hall: a difficult subject. The present agitation does 
not strengthen in my mind the principle of establishment.’ 
His leading text was a favourite and a salutary maxim of 
his, that ‘it is a very serious responsibility to take political 
questions out of their proper time and their proper order,’ 
and the summary of his speech was that the party was agreed 
upon certain large and complicated questions, such as were 
enough for one parliament to settle, and that it would be an 
error to uttempt to thrust those questions aside, to cast them. 
into the shade and the darkness, ‘ for the sake of a subject of 
which I will not undervalue the importance, but of which I 
utterly deny the maturity at the present moment.’? 

On Noy. 27 the poll was taken: 11,241 electors out of 
12,924, or 87 per cent., recorded their votes, and of these 
7879 voted for Mr. Gladstone, and 3248 for Mr. Dalrymple, 
or a majority of 4631. So little impression had been made 


2 Speech in the Free Amombly Hall. Nov. 11, 1885, 
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in Midlothian by Kilmainham, Mojuba, Khartoum, Penjdeh, CHAP. 


and the other party cries of a later period. ae 
Ea. 16, 


m 


Let us turn to the general result, and the final com- 
position of Mr, Gladstone's thirteenth parliament, The 
polla of the first three or four days wefe startling. It 
looked, in the phrases of the time, as if there were con- 
servative reaction all round, as if the pendulum had swung 
back to the point of tory triumph in 1874, and as if early 
reverses would wind up in final rout. Where the tories did 
not capture the seat, their numbers rose and the liberal 
majorities fell. At the end of four days the liberals in 
England and Wales had scored 86 against 109 for their 
adversaries, When two-thirds of the House had boen 
elected, the liberals counted 196, the tories 179, and the 
Trish nationalists 37. In spite of the early panic or exulta- 
tion, it was found that in boroughs of over 100,000 the 
Tiberals had after all carried seventeen, against eight for 
their opponents, But the tories were victorious in a solid 
Liverpool, save one Irish seat; they won all the seats in 
Manchester save one; and in London, where liberals had 
been told by those who were believed to know, that they 
would make o clean sweep, there were thirty-six tories 
against twenty-six liberals, Two members of the Jate liberal 
cabinet and three subordinate ministers were thrown out. 
‘The verdict of the English borough constituencies,’ cried 
the Times, ‘will be recorded more emphatically than was 
even the case in 1874 in favour of the conservatives, The 
opposition have to thank Mr. Chamberlain not only for 
their defeat at the polls, but for the irremediable disruption 
and hopeless disorganization of the liberal party with its high 
historic past and its high claims to national gratitude. His 
achievement may give him such immortality as was won by 
the man who burned down the temple of Diana at Ephesus.” 
The same writers have ever since ascribed the irremedi- 
able disruption to Mr. Gladstone and the Irish question. 

Now came the counties with their newly enfranchisod 

3 November 26, 1885, 
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hosts, Here the tide flowed strong and steady. Squire and 
parson were amazed to see the labourer, of whose stagnant 
indifferenso to politics they had been so confident, trudging 
four or five miles to political meeting, listening without 
asking for a glass of beer to political speeches, following 
point upon point, and then trudging back again dumbly 
chewing the cud. Politicians with gifts of rhetoric began to 
talk of the grand revolt of the peasants, and declared that it 
was the most remarkable transformation since the conversion 
of the Franks, Turned into prose, this meant that the 
liberals had extended their area into large rural provinces 
where hitherto tory supremacy had never been disputed, 
Whether or no Mr. Chamberlain had broken the party in 
the boroughs, his agrarian policy together with the natural 
uprising of the labourer against the party of squire and 
farmer, had saved it in the counties, The nominees of 
such territorial magnates as the Northumberlands, the 
Pembrokes, the Baths, the Bradfords, the Watkin Wynns, 
wero all routed, and the shock to territorial influence was 
felt to he profound. An ardent agrarian reformer, who later 
became a conspicuous unionist, writing to Mr. Gladstone in 
July a description of a number of great rural gatherings, told 
him, ‘Ono universal feature of these meetings is the joy, 
affection, and unbounded applause with which your name is 
received by these earnest men. Never in all your history had 
you so strong a place in the hearts of the common people, 
as you have to-day. It requires to be seen to be realised,’ 
All was at last over. It then appeared that so far from 
thore being a second version of the great tory reaction 
of 1874, the liberals had now in the new parliament a 
majority ovor tories of 82, or thirty under the corresponding 
majority in the year of marvel, 1880. In Great Britain 
they had a majority of 100, being 338 against 233.1 But 
1 Result of General Election of 1885 :— 


hoo FP 
Ragin and Welsh boroughs and uiverntics, $3851 
ra Tn 2% 8% 0 
‘Enghsh and Welsh counties, © 2 1k O 
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they had no majority over tories and Irishmen combined. CHAP. 

That hopeful dream had glided away through the ivory gate. ones 
Shots between right wing and left of the liberal party * 76. 

were exchanged to the very last moment. When the 

borough elections were over, the Birmingham leader cried 

that so far from the loss in the boroughs being all the 

fault of the extreme liberals, it was just because the election 

had not been fought on their programme, but was fought 

instead on a manifesto that did not include one of the points 

to which the extreme liberals attached the greatest im- 

portance, For the sake of unity, they had put aside their 

most cherished principles, disestablishment for instance, and 

this, forsooth, was the result. The retort came as quickly 

as thunder after the flash, Lord Hartington promptly pro- 

tested from Matlock, that the very crisis of the electoral 

conflict was an ill-chosen moment for the public expression 

of doubt by # prominent liberal as to the wisdom of a policy 

accepted by the party, and announced by the acknowledged 

leader of the whole party. When the party had found some 

more tried, more trusted, more worthy leader, then might, 

perhaps be the time to impugn the policy, These repronch- 

ful ironies of Lord Hartington boded ill for any prospect of 

the heroes of this fratricidal war of the platform smoothing 

their wrinkled fronts in a liberal cabinet. 


qv 
In Ireland the result shed a strong light on the debating 
prophecies that the extension of the county franchise would 


‘The following figures may also be found interesting :- 


Blection of 1868— 
nglish and Welsh Liberns, 267 
” » Tones,  . 225 
Majority, 49 

Jn 1830— 
Englah aud Welsh Liberals, 284 
» ” OrieR, 205 
Majority, “79 
Jn 1885— Fare 
English and Welah Liberals, . m0 
” » Torres, + . 23 
‘Majority, cul 


1 Mr. Chamberlain at Leicester, December 3, 1885. 
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BOOK not be unfavourable to the landlord interest; that it would 


ix 


—— enable the deep conservative interest of the peasantry to 
1885. vindicate itself against the nationalism of the towns; that it 


“would prove beyond all doubt that the Irish leader did not 
really speak the mind of a decided majority of the people 
of Ireland, Relying on the accuracy of these abstract 
predictions, the Irish tories started candidates all over 
the country. Even some of them who passed for shrewd 
and candid actually persuaded themselves that they were 
making an impression on the constituencies, The effect 
of their ingenuous operations was to furnish such a measure 
of nationalist strength, as would otherwise have seemed 
incredible almost to the nationalists themselves, An in- 
stanco or two will suffice. In two divisions of Cork, the 
tories polled 300 votes against nearly 10,000 for the 
nationalists. In two divisions of Mayo, the tories polled 
200 votes against nearly 10,000 for the nationalists. In 
one division of Kilkenny there were 4000 nationalist votes 
against 170 for the tory, and in another division 4000 
against 220. In a division of Kerry the nationalist had 
over 3000 votes against 30 for the tory,—a hundred to 
ono, In prosperous counties with resident landlords and 
& good class of gentry such as Carlow and Kildare, in one 
caso the popular vote was 4800 against 750, and in the other 
3169 against 467. In some fifty constituencies the popular 
toujorities ranged in round numbers from 6500 the highest, 
to 2400 the lowest. Besides these constituencies where a 
contest was so futile, were thoso others in which no contest 
‘was even attempted. 

Tn Ulster a remarkublo thing happened. This favoured 
province had in the last parliament returned nine liberals. 
Lord Hartington attended » banquet at Belfast (Nov. 5) just 
before tho election. 1t was as unlucky an affair as the feast 
of Belshazzar. His mission was compared by Orange wits 
to that of the Greek hero who went forth to wrestle with 
Death for the body of an old woman.' The whole of the 
liberal candidates in Ulster fell down as dead men. Orange- 
men and catholics, the men who cried damnation to King 
William and the men who cried ‘To hell with the Pope, 
joined hands against them. In Belfast itself, nationalists were 

' Aloeatia was not old. Kun. Ale, 289, 
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seen walking to the booths with orange cards in their hats OHAP. 
to vote for orangemen against liberals! It is true thet the 
paradox did not last, and that the Pope and King William *.76- 
were speedily on their old terms again. Within six months, 

the two parties atoned for this temporary backsliding into 
brotherly love, by one of the most furious and protracted 
conflagrations that ever raged even in the holy places of 
Belfast. Meanwhile nationalism had imade its way in the 

south of the province, partly by hopes of reduced rents, 

partly by the energy of the catholic population, who had not 

tasted political power for two centuries. The adhesion of 

their bishops to the national movement in the Monaghan 
election had given them the signal three years before, 
Fermanagh, hitherto invariably Orange, now sent two 
nationalists. Antrim was the single county out of the 
thirty-two counties of Ireland that was solid against home 

rule, and even in Antrim in one contest the nationalist was 

only beaten by 35 votes, 

Not a single liberal was returned in the whole of Ireland, 
To the last parliament she had sent fourteen. They wore 
all out bag and baggage. Ulster now sent eighteen national- 
ists and seventeen tories. Out of the eighty-nine contests 
in Ireland, Mr. Parnell's men won no fewer than eighty-five, 
and in most of them they won by such overwhelming 
majorities as I have described. It was noticed that twenty- 
two of the persons elected, or more than one-fourth of the 
triumphant party, had been put in prison under the Act of 
1881. A species of purge, moreover, had been performed. 
All half-hearted nationalists, the doubters and the faithless, 
were dismissed, and their places taken by men pledged 
either to obey or else go. 

The British public now found out on what illusions they 
had for the last four years been fed. Those of them who 
had memories, could recollect how the Irish secretary of 
the day, on the third reading of the first Coercion bill in 
1881, had boldly appealed from the Irish members to the 
people of Ireland ‘He was sure that he could appeal 
with confidence from gentlemen sitting below the gangway 
opposite to their constituents’? They remembered all the’ 

1 Macknight's Wiser as it Jo, ii. p. 108. * Mr. Forster, March 11, 188), 
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BOOK talk about Mr. Parnell and his followers being a mere hand- 
»fal of men and not a political party at all, and the rest of it. 
They had now a revelation what a fool's paradise it had been. 
As a supreme electoral demonstration, the Irish elections 
of 1885 have never been surpassed in any country, They 
showed that neither remedial measures nor repressive mea- 
sures had made cven the fleeting shadow of an impression 
on the tenacious sentiment of Ireland, or on the powerful 
organization that embodied and directed it. The Land Act 
had made no impression. The two Coercion Acts had made 
none, The imperial parliament had done its best for five 
years. Some of the ablost of its ministers had set zealous 
and intrepid hands to tho task, and this,was the end. 
Whether you counted seats or counted votes, the result 
could not be twisted into anything but what it was—the 
vehement protest of one of the three kingdoms against the 
whole system of its government, and a strenuous demand for 
its reconstruction on new foundations. 

Endeavours were made to discredit so startling and un- 
welcome a result, It was called ‘the carefully prepared 
verdict of a shamefully packed jury.’ Much was made of 
the number of voters who declared themselvés illiterate, 
said to bo compelled so to do in order that the priest or 
other intimidatory person might see that they voted right, 
As n matter of fact the percentage of illiterate voters 
answered closely to the percentage of males over twenty-one 
jn the census returns, who could neither read nor write. 
Only two potitions followed the general election, one at 
Belfast against a nationalist, and the other at Derry against 
a tory, and in neither of the two was undue influence or 
intimidation alleged. The routed candidates in Ireland, like 
the same unlucky species elsewhere, raised the usual chorus 
of dolorous explanation. The register, they cried, was in 
a shameful condition; the polling stations were too few or 
too remote; the loyalists were afraid, and the poll did not 
represent their real numbers; people did not believe that 
the ballot was really secret; the percentage of illiterates was 
monstrous; promises and pledges went for nothing. Such 
‘are ever the too familiar voices of mortified clectioneering. 
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‘There was also the best:known of all the conclusive topics 
from tory Ireland. It was all done, vowed the tories, by 
the bishops and clergy; they were indefatigable; they 
canvassed at the houses and presided at meetings; they 
exhorted their flocks from the altar, and they drilled them 
at the polling-booths. The spiritual screw of the priest and 
the temporal screw of the league—there was the whole 
secret. Such was the story, and it was not wholly devoid 
of truth; but then what balm, what comfort, had even the 
trath of it for British rulers? 

Some thousands of voters stayed away from the polls. 
It was ingeniously explained that their confidence in 
British rule had been destroyed by the Carnarvon 
surrender; 9 shopkeeper would not offend his customers 
for the sake of a Union Jack that no longer waved trium- 
phant in the breeze, They were like the Arab sheikhs at 
Berber, who, when they found that the Egyptian pashas 
were going to evacuate, went over to the Mahdi. The con- 
ventions appointed to select the candidates were denounced 
aa the mere creatures of Mr. Parnell, the Grand Elector. 
As if anything could have shown a more politic appreciation 
of the circumstances There are situations that require a 
dictator, not to impose an opinion, to kindle an aspiration ; 
not to shape a demand, but to be the effective organ of opinion 
and demand. Now in the Irish view was one of thoso 
situations. In the last parliament twenty-six seats were 
held by persons designated nominal home rulers; in the 
new parliament, not one. Every new nationalist member 
pledged himself to resign whenever the parliamentary party 
should call upon him. Such an instrument grasped in a 
hand of iron was indispensable, first to compel the British 
government to listen, and second, to satisfy any British 
government disposed to listen, that in dealing with Mr. 
Parnell they were dealing with nationalist Ireland, and with 
a statesman who had the power to make his engagements 
good. You need greater qualities, said Cardinal De Retz, 
to be a good party leader than to be emperor of the 
universe, Ireland is not that portion of the universe in which 
this is least true. 


Br. 78. 


CHAPTER II] 
A CRITICAL MONTH 


(December 1885) 


‘Wuorver has lield the post of minister for any considerable time 
can never absolutely, unalterably maintain and carry out his 
original opinions, He fiuds himself in the presence of situations 
that are not always the same—of lifo and growts—in connection 
with which ho must take one course one day, and then, perhaps, 
another on the uext day. I could not always run straight shoud 
Jike a cannon Lal —Bisaamcx, 


BOOK THE month of December was passed by Mr. Gladstone at 


x. 
1885. 


Hawarden, in such depth of meditation as it is easy for us to 
conjecture, The composition of his party, the new situa- 
tion in parliament, the mutual relations of important indi- 
viduals, the Irish case, his own share in respect of the Irish 
case, the strange new departure in Irish policy announced 
and acted upon by the subsisting cabinet—from all these 
points of view it was now his business to survey the extra- 
ordinary scence. The knot to be unravelled in 1886 was 
hardly less entangled than that which engaged the powerful 
genius of Pitt ot the opening of the century. Stripped of 
invidious innuendo, the words of Lord Salisbury a few weeks 
later state with strength and truth the problem that now 
confronted parliament and its chief men, ‘Up to the time,’ 
said the tory prime minister, ‘when Mr. Gladstone took 
office, be it for good or evil, for many generations Ireland 
had been governed through the influence and the action of 
the landed gentry. I do not wish to defend that system. 
There is a good deal to be said for it, and 8 good deal to be 
said against it. What I wish to insist upon is, not that that 
system was good, but that the statesman who undertook to 
overthrow it, should have had something to put in its place, 
- 
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He utterly destroyed it. By the Land Act of 1870, by the CHAR. 
Ballot Act of 1872, by the Land Act of 1881, and last of all ~~. 
by the Reforin bill of 1884, the power of the landed gentry ze 
in Ireland is absolutely shattered ; and he now stands before 
the formidable problem of a country deprived of a system of 
government under which it had existed for many genera- 
tions, and absolutely without even a sketch of a substitute 
by which the ordinary functions of law and order can be 
maintained. Those changes which he introduced into the 
government of Ireland were changes that were admirable 
from a parliamentary point of view. They were suited to 
the dominant humour of the moment. But they were 
barren of any institutions by which the country could be 
governed and kept in prosperity for the future,”! This is a 
statement of the case that biographer and historian alike 
should ponder. Particularly should they remember that both 
parties had renounced coercion. 

Mr. Gladstone has publicly explained the working of his 
mind, and both his private letters at the time, and many a 
conversation later, attest the hold which the new aspect, 
however chimerical it may now seem to those who do not 
take long views, had gained upon him He could not be 
blind to the fact that the action and the language of the 
tory ministers during the last six months had shown an 
unquestionable readiness to face the new necessities of a com- 
plex situation with new methods, Why should not a solution 
of the present difficulties be sought in the same co-operation 
of parties, that had been as advantageous as it was indis- 
pensable in other critical occasions of the century? He 
recalled other leading precedents of national crisis. There 
was the repeal of the Test Act in 1828; catholic emancipa- 
tion in 1829; the repeal of the corn law in 1846; the 
extension of the franchise in 1867. In the history of these 
memorable transactions, Mr. Gladstone perceived it to be 
extremely doubtful whether any one of these measures, all 
carried as they were by tory governments, could have become 
law except under the peculiar conditions which secured for 

1 Lord Salisbury, at edinner given members for Hertfordshire, February 
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each of them both the aid of the liberal vote in the House 

-of Commons, and the authority possessed by all tory govern- 
ments in the House of Lords, What was the situation? 
The ministerial party just reached the figure of two hundred 
and fifty-one, Mr, Gladstone had said in the course of 
the election that for a government in a minority to deal 
with the Irish question would net be safe, such an opera- 
tion could not but be attended by danger; but the tender 
of bis support to Lord Salisbury was a demonstration that 
he thought the operation might still properly be under- 
taken,? 


To Herbert Gladstone. 

December 10, 1885.—1. The nationalists have run in political 
alliance with the tories for years ; more ospecially for six months ; 
moat of all at the close during the elections, when they have made 
us 335 (say) against 250 [conservatives] instead of 355 against 230, 
This alliance is therefore at its zenith. 2. The question of Irish 
government ought for the highest reasons to be settled at once, and 
settled by the allied forces, (1) because they have the government, 
(2) because their measure will have fair play from all, most, or many 
of us, which a measure of ours would not have from the tories, 3, As 
the allied forces are half the House, so that there is not a majority 
against them, no constitutional principle is violated by allowing 
the present cabinet to continue undisturbed for the purpose in 
view. 4, The plan for Ireland ought to be produced by the 
government of the day. Principles may be laid down by others, 
but not the detailed interpretation of them in a measure, I have 
publioly declared I produce no plan until the government has 
arrived at some issue with the Irish, as I hope they will. 5. If 
the moment ever came when a plan had to be considered with a 
view to production on behalf of the liberal party, I do not at 
present see how such a question could be dissociated from another 
vital question, namely, who are to be the government. For a 
government alone can carry a measure, though some outline of 
essentials might be put out in a motion or resolution. 


Happening in these days to meet in the neighbouring 
\ Speesal Aspects of the Jrssh Question, p. 18. 
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palace of a whig magnate, Mr. Balfour, a young but even CHAP, 
then an important member of the government, with whom 
a8 a veteran with a junior of high promise he had long * 76 
been on terms of friendly intimacy, Mr. Gladstone began 
an informal conversation with him upon the condition of 
Ireland, on the stir that it was making in men's minds, 
and on the urgency of the problem. The conversation he 
followed up by a letter (Dec. 20). Every post, he said, bore 
him testimony to the growing ferment. In urging how 
great a calamity it would be if eo vast a question should 
fall into the lines of party conflict, he expressed his desire 
to see it taken up by the government, and to be able, with 
reserve of necessary freedom, to co-operate in their design, 
Mr, Balfour replied with courteous scepticism, but promised 
to inforra Lord Salisbury, The tactical computation was 
presumably this, that Lord Salisbury would lose the Orange 
group from Ireland and the extreme tories in England, but 
would keep the bulk of his party. On the other hand, Mr, 
Gladstone in supporting a moderate home rule would drop 
some of the old whigs and some of the extreme radicals, but 
he too would keep the bulk of the liberal party. Therefore, 
even if Mr. Parnell and his followers should find the scheme 
too moderate to be endurable, still Lord Salisbury with Mr. 
Gladstone’s help would settle the Irish question as Peel 
with the help of the whigs settled the question of corn. 

Both at the time and afterwards Mr. Gladstone was wont 
to lay great stress upon the fact that he had opened this 
suggestion and conveyed this proffer of support. For in- 
stance, he writes to Lord Hartington (Dec. 20): ‘On Tuesday I 
had a conversation with Balfour at Eaton, which in conform- 
ity with my public statements, I think, conveyed informally a 
hope that they would act, as the matter is so serious, and as 
its becoming a party question would be a great national 
calamity. I have written to him to say (without speakig 
for others) that if they can make a proposal for the purpote 
of settling definitely the question of Irish government, I 
shall wish with proper reserves to treat it in the spirit in 
which I have treated Afghanistan and the Balkan Peninsula,’ 

The language of Lord Carnarvon when he took office and 
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BOOK of Lord Salisbury at Newport, coupled with the more sub- 
—%__ stantial fact of the alliance between tories and nationalists 


1885, 


before and during the election, no doubt warranted Mr. 
Gladstone's assumption that the alliance might continue, 
and that the talk of a new policy had been something more 
than an electioneering maneuvre. Yet the importance that 
he always attached to his offer of support for a definite 
settlement, or in plainer English, some sort of home rule, 
implies a certain simplicity. He forgot in his patriotic zeal 
the party system. The tory leader, capable as his public 
utterances show of piercing the exigencies of Irish govern- 
ment to the quick, might possibly, in the course of respon- 
sible consultations with opponents for a patriotic purpose, 
have been drawn by argument and circumstance on to the 
ground of Irish autonomy, which he had hitherto considered, 
and considered with apparent favour, only in the dim dis- 
tance of abstract meditation or through the eyes of Lord 
Carnarvon. The abstract and intellectual temperament is 
sometimes apt to be dogged and stubborn; on the other 
hand, it is often uncommonly elastic. Lord Salisbury’s clear 
and rationalising understanding might havo been expected 
to carry him tos thoroughgoing experiment to get rid of a 
decp and inveterate disorder. If he thought it politic to 
assent to communication with Mr. Parnell, why should he 
not listen to overtures from Mr. Gladstone? On the other 
hand, Lord Salisbury’s hesitation in facing the perils of 
an Irish sottlement in reliance upon the co-operation of 
political opponents is far from being unintelligible. His 
inferior parliamentary strength would leave him at the 
mercy of an extremely formidable ally. He may have 
anticipated that, apart from the ordinary temptations of 
every majority to overthrow a minority, all the strong 
natural iropulses of the liberal leader, his vehement sym- 
pathy with the principle of nationality, the irresistible 
attraction for him of all the grand and eternal common- 
places of liberty and self-government, would inevitably 
carry him much further on the Irish road than either Lord 
Salisbury himself may have been disposed to travel, or than 
he could be sure of persuading his party to follow. He may 
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well have seen grounds for pause before committing himself CHAP. 
to so delicate and precarious an enterprise. 


pt 


Early in December Lord Granville was at Hawarden, and 
the two discussed the crucial perplexities of the hour, not 
going further than agreement that responsibility lay with 
the government, and that the best chance for settlement 
lay in large concession. From Hawarden Lord Granville 
went to Chatsworth, where he found Lord Spencer on his 
way to visit Mr. Gladstone; but nothing important passed 
among the three leaders thus brought together under the 
roof of Lord Hartington, Lord Granville imparted to Lord 
Spencer and Lord Hartington that Mr. Gladstone was full 
of Ireland in the direction of some large concession of self- 
government. The host discussed the thing dispassionately 
without much expression of opinion. Proceeding to Hawar- 
den, Lord Spencer was there joined by Lord Rosebery. Their 
chief repeated to them the propositions already stated 
(p. 258). Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Granville (Dec. 9):— 


You have, I think, acted very prudently in not returning here. 
It would have been violently canvassed. Your report is as 
favourable as could be expected. I think my conversations with 
Rosebery and Spencer have also been satisfactory. What I expect 
is 2 healthful, slow fermentation in many minds, working tuwards 
the final product. It ie a case of between the devil and the deep 
sea. But our position is a bed of roses, compared with that of 
the government. . . . 


Lord Spencer was hardly second in weight to Mr. Gladstone 
himself, His unrivalled experience of Irish administration, 
his powers of fixed decision in difficult circumstances, and 
the impression of high public spirit, uprightness, and forti- 
tade, which had stamped itself deep upon the public mind, 
gave him a force of moral authority in an Irish crisis that 
was unique. He knew the importance of a firm and con- 
tinuous system in Ireland. Such system he had inflexibly 
carried out, Extreme concessions had been extorted from 
him by the radicals in the cabinet, and when the last moment 
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of the eleventh hour had arrived, it looked as if he would 


-break up the government by insisting. Then the govern- 


ment was turned out, and the party of ‘law and order’ came 
in, He saw his firm and continuous system at the first 
opportunity flouted and discarded. He was aware, as 
officials and as the public were aware, that his successor 
at Dublin Castle made little secret that he had come over 
lo reverse the policy. Lord Spencer, too, well knew in 
the last months of his reign at Dublin that his own system, 
in spite of outward success, had made no mark upon Irish 
disaffection. It is no wonder that after his visit to Haw- 
arden, he laboured hard at consideration of the problem 
that the strange action of government on the one hand, 
and the speculations of a trusted leader on the other, had 
forced upon hun. On Mr. Gladstone he pressed the question 
whether a gencral support should be given to Irish autonomy 
as n principle, before particulars were matured. In any case 
he poreeived that the difficulty of governing Ireland might 
well bo increased by knowledge of the mere fact that Mr, 
Gladstone and himself, whether in office or in opposition, 
were looking in the direction of autonomy, Somebody said 
to Mr. Gladstone, people talked about his turning Spencer 
round his thuinb. ‘It would be more true,’ he replied, ‘ that 
he had turned me round his’ That is, I suppose, by the 
lessons of Lord Spencer’s eaperience. 

Tn the middle of the month Lord Hartington asked Mr, 
Gladstone for information as to his views and intentions on 
the Irish question as developed by the general election. The 
rumours in the newspapers, he said, as well as in private 
letters, were so persistent that it was hard to believe them 
without foundation, Mr. Gladstone replied to Lord Harting- 
ton in a letter of capital importance in its relation to the 
prospects of party union (Dec. 17)-— 


To Lord Hartington. 

The whole stream of public exatement is now turned upon me, 
and I am pestered with incessant telegrams which I have no 
defence against, but either suicide or Parnell’s method of self-con- 
cealment. The truth is, I have more or less of opinions and ideas, 
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but no intentions or negotiations. In these ideas and opinions 


there is, I think, little that I have not more or leas conveyed in. 


public declarations ; in principle nothing. I will try to lay them 
before you. I consider that Ireland has now spoken ; and that an 
effort ought to be mado by the government without delay to meet 
her demands for the management by an Irish legislative body of 
Trish as distinct from imperial affairs. Only a government can 
do it, and a tory government can do it more easily and safely than 
any other. There is first a postulate that the state of Ireland 
shall be such as to warrant it. The conditions of an admissible 
plan are— 

1. Union of the empire and due supremacy of parliament. 

2, Protection for the minority—a difficult matter on which I 
have talked much with Spencer, certain points, however, remain- 
ing to be considered. 

3. Fair allocation of imperial charges, 

4, A statutory basis seems to me better and safer than the 
revival of Grattan’s parliament, but I wish to hear guuch more 
upon this, as the minds of men are still in so crude a stato on the 
whole subject. 

5. Neither as opinions nor as intentions have I to any one 
alive promulgated these idess as decided on by me. 

§, As to intentions, I am determined to have none at present, to 
leave space to the government—I should wish to encourage them 
if T properly could—above all, on no account to say or do anything 
which would enable the nationalists to esteblish rival biddings 
between us. If this storm of rumours continues to rage, it may 
be necessary for me to write some new letter to my constituents, 
‘but I am desirous to do nothing, simply leaving the field open for 
the government until time makes it necessary to decide. Of our 
late colleagues I have had most communication with Granville, 
Spencer, Rosebery. Would you kindly send this on to Granville. 

I think you will find this in conformity with my public 
declarations, though some blanks are filled up. I have in truth 
thought it my duty without in the least committing myself or 
any one else, to think through the subject as well as I could, being 
equally convinced of its urgency and bigness. If H. and N. are 
with you, pray show them this letter, which is a very hasty one, 
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for I am so battered with telegrams that I hardly know whether 
Totand on my head or my heels. . . . 

‘With regard to the letter I sent you, my opinion is that there is 
a Parnell party and a separation or civil war party, and the 
queation which is to have the upper hand will have to be decided 
in a limited time. My earnest recommendation to everybody is 
not to commit himself. Upon this rule, under whatever pressure, 
I shall act as long as 1 can. There shal] be no private negotiation 
carried on by me, but the time may come when I shall be obliged 
to speak publicly. Meanwhile J hope you will keep in free and 
fall communication with old colleagues. Pray put questions if 
this letter seoms ambiguous. . . . 

Pray remember that I um at all times ready for personal com- 
munication, should you think it desirable. 


pita 


Before receiving this letter, Lord Hartington was startled, 
ag all the world was, to come on something in the news- 
papers that instantly created a new situation. Certain prints 
published on December 17 what was alleged to be Mr. 
Gladstone's scheme for an Irish settlement.' It proposed in 
terms the creation of an Irish parliament. Further particulars 
were given in detail, but with these we need not concern 
ourselves. The Irish parliament was enough. The public 
mind, bewildered as it was by the situation that the 
curious issue of the election had created, was thrown by 
this announcement into extraordinary commotion. The 
facts aro these. Mr. Herbert Gladstone visited London at 
this time (Dee. 14), partly in consequence of a speech made 
a few days before by Sir C. Dilke, and of the club talk which 
the speech had set going. It was taken to mean that he 
and Mr. Chamberlain, the two radical leaders, thought that 
such an Irish policy as might be concocted between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Parnell would receive no general support 
from the liberal party, and that it would be much safer to 
smisthete statements first appeared not published in the Times and other 
in the Leeds Mercury andthe: ‘London morning papers until Dec. 18 
on Dee. 17, and in # communication Mr. Glsdstone’s telegram was Bunted 


fromthe National Prose Agancy istued in the evening papers on Dec, 
on the night of Dec. 16 They were ie 
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leave the tories in power, in the expectation that some OHAP. 
moderate measures of reform might be got from them, and aa 
that meanwhile they would become committed with the “* 76 
Irishmen. Tactics of this kind were equivalent to the 
exclusion of Mr. Gladstone, for in every letter that he wrote 

he pronounced the Irish question urgent, Mr, Herbert 
Gladstone had not been Jong in London before the impres- 

sion became strong upon him, that in the absence of a 
guiding hint upon the Irish question, the party might be 
drifting towards a split. Under this impression he had » 
conversation with the chief of an important press agency, 

who had previously warned him that the party was all at 

sea, To this gentleman, in an interview at which no notes 

were taken and nothing read from papers—so little formal 

was it—he told his own opinions on the assumed opinions 

of Mr, Gladstone, all in general terms, and only with the 
negative view of preventing friendly writers from falling 

into traps. Unluckily it would seem to need at least the 

genius of a Bismarck, to perform with precision and suc- 

cess the delicate office of inspiring a modern oracle on 

the journalistic tripod. Here, what was intended to be a 
blameless negative soon swelled, as the oracular fumes are 

wont to do, into a giant positive. In conversations with 
another journalist, who was also his private friend (Dec. 15), 

he used language which the friend took to justify the pretty 
unreserved announcement that Mr. Gladstone was about to 

set to work in earnest on home rule. 

With all these matters” Mr. Herbert Gladstone wrote to a 
near relative at the time, ‘my father haa no more connection 
than the man in the moon, and until each event occurred, he 
knew no more of it than the man in the street’ Mr. Glad- 
stone on the same day (Dec. 17) told the world by telegraph 
that the statement was not an accurate representation of 
his views, but o speculation upon them; he added that it 
had not been published with his knowledge or authority. 
There can be no doubt, whatever else may be said, that 
the publication was neither to his advantage, nor in con- 
formity with his view of the crisis. No statesman in our 
history has ever been more careful of the golden rule of 
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political strategy—to neglect of which Frederick the Great 


-traced the failure of Joseph u.—not to take the second 


step before you have taken the first. Neither scheme nor 
intention had yet crystallised in his mind. Never was there 
a moment when every consideration of political prudence 
moro imperatively counselled silence. Mr. Gladstone's denial 
of all responsibility was not found to be an explicit contra- 
diction; it was a repudiation of the two newspapers, but it 
was not a repudiation of an Irish parliament, Therefore 
people believed the story the more. Friends and foes be- 
came more than ever alert, excited, alarmed, and in not a 
few cases vehemently angry. This unauthorised publication 
with the qualified denial, placed Mr. Gladstone in the very 
position which he declared that he would not take up; it 
made him a trespasser on ground that belonged to the 
government. Any action on his part would in his own 
view not only be unnecessary ; it would be unwarrantable; 
it would be in the highest degree injurious and mischievous, 
Yet whatever it amounted to, some of this very injury and 
mischief followed. 

Lord Hartington no sooncr saw what was then called the 
Hawarden kito flying in the sky, than he felt its full signi- 
ficance. He at once wrote to Mr. Gladstone, partly in reply 
to the letter of the 17th already given, and pointed with 
frankness to what would follow. No other subject would be 
discussed until the meeting of parliament, and it would be 
discussed with the knowledge, or what would pass for 
knowledge, that in Mr. Gladstone's opinion the time for 
concession to Ireland had arrived, and that concession was 
practicable. In replying to his former letter Mr. Gladstone 
had invited personal communication, and Lord Hartington 
thought that he might in a few days avail himself of it, 
though (December 18) he feared that little advantage would 
follow. In spite of urgent arguments from wary friends, 
Lord Hartington at once proceeded to write to his chairman 
in Lancashire (December 20), informing the public that no 
proposals of liberal policy on the Irish demand had been 
communicated to him; for his own part he stood to what 

1 Speech on the Address, January 21, 1890. 
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he said at the election. This letter was the first bugle note CHAP. 
of an inevitable conflict between Mr. Gladstone and those eS 
who by and by became the whig dissentients. Fe. 

To Lord Hartington resistance to any new Irish policy 
came easily, alike by temperament and conviction. Mr, 
Chamberlain was in a more embarrassing position; and his 
first speech after the election showed it. ‘Woe are face to 
face, he said, ‘with a very remarkable demonstration by 
the Irish people. They have shown that as far as regards 
the great, majority of them, they are earnestly in favour of 
a change in the administration of their government, and of 
some system which would give them a larger control of 
their domestic affairs. Well, we ourselves by our public 
declarations and by our liberal principles are pledged to 
acknowledge the justice of this claim’ What was the 
important point at the moment, Mr. Chamberlain declared 
that in his judgment the time had hardly arrived when the 
liberal party could interfere safely or with advantage to 
settle this great question. ‘Mr. Parnell has appealed to the 
tories, Let him settle accounts with his new friends. Let 
him test their sincerity and goodwill; and if he finds that 
he has been deceived, he will approach the liberal party in 
a spirit of reason and conciliation’! 

Translated into the language of parliamentary action, this 
meant that the liberals, with a majority of eighty-two over 
the tories, were to leave the tory minority undisturbed in 
office, on the chance of their bringing in general measures 
of which liberals could approve, and making Irish proposals 
to which Mr. Parnell, in the absence of competition for his 
support, might give at least provisional assent. In principle, 
these tactics implied, whether right or wrong, the old- 
fashioned union of the two British parties against the 
Trish. Were the two hundred and fifty tories to be left 
in power, to carry out all the promises of the general 
election, and fulfil all the hopes of a new parliament chosen 
on a new system? The Hawarden letter-bag was heavy 
with remonstrances from newly elected liberals against any 
such course. 

1 At the Birmingham Reform Ciub, Dec, 17, 1885. 
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BOOK Second only to Mr. Gladstone in experience of stirring 

and perilous positions, Lord Granville described the situa- 

ia tion to one of his colleagues as nothing less than ‘thoroughly 

appalling.’ A great catastrophe, he said, might easily result 

from any of the courses open: from the adoption of coercion 

by either government or opposition; from the adoption by 

either of concession; from the attempt to leave the state of 

Treland as it was, If, as some think, a great catastrophe 

did in the end result from the course that Mr. Gladstone 

was now revolving in his own mind at Hawarden, and that 

he had commended to the meditations of his most important 
colleagues, what alternative was feasible ? 


Iv 


The following letters set out the various movements in a 
drama that was now day by day, through much confusion 
and bewilderment, approaching its climax. 


To Lord Granville, 

December 18, '85.—. . . Thinking incessantly about the matter, 
speaking freely and not with finality to you, and to Rosebery and 
Spencer—the «uly colleagues I have seen—I have trusted to 
writing to Hartington (who had had Harcourt and Northbrook 
with him) and to you for Derby. 

If Ihave made any step in advanee at all, which I am not sure 
of, it has most certainly been in the direction of leaving the field 
open for the government, encouraging them to act, and steadily 
refusing to say or do anything like negotiation on my own behalf. 
So I think Derby will see that in the main I am certainly with 
him, . .. What will Parnell do? What will the government 
dot How can we decide without knowing or trying to know, 
hoth if we ean, but at any rate the second? This letter is st your 
discretion to use in proper quarters. 

December 22.—In the midst of these troubles, I look to you as 
the great feud-composer, and your note just received is just what I 
should have hoped and expected. Hartington wrote to me on 
Saturday that he was going up to see Goschen, but as I thought 
inviting a letter from me, which I wrote [December 17, above], 
and it was with no small surprise that I read him yesterday in 
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the Times. However, I repeated yesterday to R. Grosvenor all that CHAR. 

T have said to you about what seems to me the plain duty of the Rees 
party, in the event of a severance between nationalists and tories, Hin. 78, 

Meantime I care not who knows my anxiety to prevent that sever- 

ance, and for that reason among others to avoid all communications 

of ideas and intentions which could tend to bring it about. 


On December 27, Lord Granville wrote to Mr, Gladstone 
at Hawarden :— 


Ihave been asked to request you to call a cabinet of your late 
colleagues to discuss the present state of affairs. I have declined, 
giving my reasons, which appear to me to be good, At the same 
time, I think it would calm some fussiness that existe, if you let 
it be known to a few that you will be in town and ready for con- 
sultation, before the actual meeting. 


Mr. Gladstone answered, as those acquainted with his 
modes of mind might have been sure that he would :— 


December 28.—Thank you for stopping the request to which your 
letter of yesterday refers. A cabinet does not exist out of office, 
and no one in his senses could covenant to call the late cabinet 
together, I think, even if there were something on which it was 
ready to take counsel, which at this moment there is not. On the 
other hand, you will have seen from my letter that the idea before 
me hag been that of going unusual lengths in the way of consult- 
ing beforehand, not only leading men but the party, or undertaking 
some special obligation to be assured of their concurrence generally, 
before undertaking new responsibilities. 

The one great difficulty in proceeding to consult now, I think, is 
that we cannot define the situation for ourselves, as an essential 
element of it is the relation between nationalists and tories, which 
they—not we—have to settle. If we meet on Tuesday 12th to 
choose 8 Speaker, so far as I can learn, regular business will not 
begin before the 19th. By the 12th we shail have given ourselves a 
much better chance of knowing how the two partics stand together ; 
and there will be plenty of time for our consultations, Thus at 
Jessi I map out the time; pray give me any comments you think 
required. 
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BOOK — I begged you to keep Derby informed; would you kindly do 
aE the same with Harcourt. Rosebery goes to London to-morrow, 


Two days before this resistance to the request for a 
tmeeting, he had written to _ Granville with an important 
enclosure :— 


December 26, 1885.—I have put down on paper in & memo- 
randum ag well as I can, the possible forms of the question which 
may have to be decided at the opening of the session, I went 
over the ground in conversation with you, and afterwards with 
R. Grosvenor, and I requested R. Grosvenor, who was going to 
London, to speak to Hartington in that sense. After his recent 
act of publication, I should not like to challenge him by sending 
him the written paper. Please, however, to send it on to Spencer, 
who will send it back to me. 


The memorandum itself must here be quoted, for it sets 
out in form, succinct, definite, and exhaustive, the situation 
as Mr. Gladstone at that time regarded it :— 


Secret. Hawarden Castle, Chester, Dec. 26, 1885. 

1, Government should act, 

2, Nationalists should support them in acting, 

3. I bave done what I can to bring about (1). I am confident 
the nationalists know my desire. They also publicly know there 
can be no plan from me in the present circumstances, 

4. If (1) and (2) come about, we, who are half the House of 
Commons, may under the circumstances be justified in waiting for 
the production of plan. 

5. This would be in every sense the best situation, 

6, But if ministers refuse to take up the question—or if from 
their not actually taking it up, or on any grounds, the nationalists 
publicly dissolve their alliance with them, the government then 
have a party of 250 in the iace of 420, and in the face of 335 
who were elected to oppose them. 

1, The basis of our system is that the ministry shall have the 
confidence of the House of Commons, The exception is, when it 
is about to appeal to the people. The rule applies most strongly 
when an election has just taken place. Witness 1835, 1841, 1859, 
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aad the three last elections, after each of which the rule has been 
acted upon, silent inference standing instead of a vote. 

8, The present circumstances warrant, I think, an understanding 
as above, between ministers and the nationalists; but not one 
between us and the nationalists,” 

9. If from any cause the alliance of the tories and nationalists 
which did exist, and presumably does exist, should be known to 
‘be dissolved, I do not see how it is possible for what would then 
be the liberal majority to shrink from the duty appertaining to it 
ag such, and to leave the business of government to the 250 men 
whom it was elected to oppose. 

10. This looks towards an amendment to the Address, praying 
her Majesty to choose ministers possessed of the confidence of the 
House of Commons. 

11, Which under the circumstances should, I think, have the 
sanction of a previous meeting of the party. 

12, An attempt would probably be made to traverse the pro- 
ceeding by drawing me on the Irish question. 

13. It is impossible to justify the contention that as a condition 
previous to asserting the right and duty of e parliamentary majority, 
the party or the leaders should commit themselves on a measure 
about which they can form no final judgment, until by becoming 
the government they can hold all the necessary communications, 

14. But in all likelihood jealousy will be stronger than logic ; 
and to obviate such jealousy, it might be right for me [to go] to 
the very farthest allowable point. 

15, The case supposed is, the motion made—carried—ministers 
reeign—Queen sends for me. 

Might I go so far as to say at the first meeting that in the case 
supposed, J should only accept the trust if assured of the adequate, 
that is of the general support of the party to a plan of duly 
guarded home rule? 

16. If that support were withheld, is would be my duty to 
stand aside, 

17. In that event it would, I consider, become the duty of that 
portion of the party, which was not prepared to support me in 
an effort to frame a plan of duly guarded home rale, to form a 
government itself if invited by the Queen to do so. 
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18. With me the Irish question would of course remain para- 


vmount; but preferring a liberal government without an adequate 


Irish measure to a tory government similarly lacking, such a 
liberal government would be entitled to the best general support 
Tcould give it. 


The reference of this memorandum to Lords Granville 
and Spencer was regarded as one of the first informal 
steps towards a consultation of leaders. On receiving Lord 
Spencer's reply on the point of procedure Mr, Ciladstone 
wrote to him, (December 30):-— 


To Lord Spencer. 

I understand your idea to be that inasmuch as leaders of the 
party are likely to be divided on the subject of a bold Irish 
measure, and a divergence might be exhibited in a vote on tho 
Address, it may be better to allow the tory government, with 
250 supporters in a house of 670, to assume the direction of the 
session and continue the administration of imperial affairs. I do 
not undervalue tho dangers of the other couree. But let us look 
at this one— 

1, 1t is an absolute novelty. 

2. Is it not a novelty which strikes at the root of our parlia- 
Inentary government under which the first duty of a majority 
freshly elected, according to a uniform course of precedent and 
a very clear principle, ia to eatablish a government which has its 
confidence. 

3. Will this abdication of primary duty avert or materially 
postpone the (apprehended) disruption of the party Who can 
guarantee us against an Irish or independent amendment to the 
Address? The government must in any case produce at once 
their Irish plan. What will have been gained by waiting for it 
The Irish will know three things—{1) That I am conditionally in 
favour of at least examining iheir demand. (2) That from the 
nature of the case, I must hold this question paramount to every 
interest of party. (3) That a part, to speak within bounds, of the 
liberal party will follow me in this respect. Can it be supposed 
that in these circumstances they will long refrain, or possibly 
refrain at all{ With their knowledge of possibilities behind them, 
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dare they long refrainf An immense loss of dignity in a great CHAP. 
crisis of the empire would attend the forcing of our hands by Pe 
the Irish or otherwise, There is no necessity for an instant 7 7% 
decision. My desire is thoroughly to shake up all the materials 
of the question. The present leaning of my mind is to consider 
the faults and dangers of abstention, greater than those of a more 
decided course. Hence, in part, my great anxiety that the present 
government should move. Please send this on to Granville. 

Finding Mr. Gladstone immovable at Hawarden, four of 
the members of the last liberal cabinet of both wings met at 
Devonshire House on new year’s day. All, save one, found 
themselves hopeless, especially after the Hawarden revela- 
tions, as to the possibility of governing Ireland by mero 
repression. Lord Hartington at once communicated the 
desires of the conclave for information of his views and 
designs. Mr. Gladstone replied (January 2, 1886):— 

On the 17th December I communicated to you all the opinions 
T had formed on the Irish question. But on the 2ist you 
published in the Times a re-affirmation of opposite opinions. 

On the Irish question, I have not a word to add to that letter. 
T am indeed doing what little the pressure of correspondence 
permits, to prepare myself by study and reflection. My object 
was to facilitate study by you and others—I cannot say it was 
wholly gained. But I have done nothing, and shall do nothing, 
to convert those opinions into intentions, for I have not the 
material before me. I do not know whether my ‘postulate’ is 
satisfied. ... I have taken care by my letter of the 17th that 
you should know my opinions ex bloc. You aro quite welcome to 
show it, if you think fit, to those whom you met. But Harcourt 
has, I believe, seen it, and the others, if I mistake not, know the 
substance... . There is no doubt that a very grave situation is 
upon ua, a little sooner or a little later. All my desire and 
thought was how to render it less grave, for next to the demands 
of a question far higher than all or any party interests, is my duty 
to labour for the consolidation of the party. . . . Pray show this 
letter, if you think fit, to those on whose behalf you write. I 
propose to be available in London about 4 P.M, for any who wih 
to see me, 
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Signals and intimations were not wholly wanting from 
the Irish camp. It was known among the subalterns in that 
rather impenetrable region, partly by the light of nature, 
partly by the indiscretions of dubiously accredited ambas- 
sadors, that Mr, Gladstone was not disposed on any terms to 
meet the Irish demand by more coercion. For the liberal 
party asa whole the Irish had a considerable aversion, The 
violent scenes that attended the Coercion bill of 1881, the 
interchange of hard words, the suspensions, the imprison- 
ments—all mechanically acquiesced in by the ministerial 
majority—had engendered both bitterness and contempt. 
The Irishmen did not conceal the satisfaction with which 
they saw the defeat of some of those liberals who had 
openly gloated over their arrests and all the rest of their 
humiliations, Mr. Gladstone, it is true, had laid a heavy 
and chastening hand upon them. Yet, even when the 
struggle had been fiercest, with the quick intuition of a 
people long oppressed, they detected a note of half-sym- 
pathetic passion which convinced them that he would be 
their friend if he could, and would help them when he might. 
Mr. Parnell was not open to impressions of this order. He 
had a long memory for injuries, and he had by no means 
satisfied himself that the same injuries might not recur. 
As soon as the general election was over, he had at once 
set to work upon the result. Whatever might be right for 
others, his line of tactics was plain—to ascertain from which 
of the two English parties he was most likely to obtain the 
response that he desired to the Irish demand, and then to 
concert the procedure best fitted to place that party in 
power. He was at first not sure whether Lord Salisbury 
would renounce the Irish alliance after it had served the 
double purpose of ousting the liberals from office, and then 
reducing their numbers at the election. He seems also to 
have counted upon further communications with Lord 
Carnarvon, and this expectation was made known to Mr. 
Gladstone, who expressed his satisfaction at the news, though 
it was also made known to him that Mr, Parnell doubted 
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Lord Cararvon’s power to carry out his unquestionably CHAP, 
favourable dispositions. He at the same time very naturally pe. 
did his best to get some light as to Mr. Gladstone's own * 76 
freme of mind. If neither party would offer a solution of the 
problem of Irish government, Mr, Parnell would prefer to 
keep the tories in office, as they would at least work out 
gradually a solution of the problems of Irish land To all 
these indirect communications Mr. Gladstone's consistent 
reply was that Mr. Parnell’s immediate business was with 
the government, of the day, first, because only the govern- 
ment could handle the matter; second, because a tory 
government with the aid that it would receive from liberals, 
might most certainly, safely, and quickly settle it. Ho 
declined to go beyond the ground already publicly taken by 
him, unless by way of a further public declaration. On to 
this new ground he would not go, until assured that the 
government had had a fair opportunity given them. 

By the end of December Mr, Parnell decided that there 
was not the slightest possibility of any settlement being 
offered by the conservatives under the existing circum- 
stances. ‘ Whatever chance there was,’ he said, ‘disappeared 
when the seemingly authoritative statements of Mr. Glad- 
stone's intention to deal with the question were published,’ 
He regarded it as quite probable that in spite of a direct 
refusal from the tories, the Irish members might prefer to 
pull along with them, rather than run the risk of fresh 
coercion from the liberals, should the latter return to power, 
‘Supposing,’ he argued, ‘that the liberals came into office, 
and that they offered a settlement of so incomplete a char- 
acter that we could not accept it, or that owing to defections 
they could not carry it, should we not, if any long interval 
occurred before the proposal of a fresh settlement, incur con- 
siderable risk of further coercion?’ At any rate, they had 
better keep the government in, rather than oust them in 
order to admit Lord Hartington or Mr. Chamberlain with a 
new coercion bill in their pockets, 

Foreseeing these embarrassments, Mr. Gladstone wrote in 
a final memorandum (December 24) of this eventful year, 
‘1 used every effort to obtain a clear majority at the election, 
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300K and failed. Iam therefore at present a man in chains. Will 


1885. 


ministers bring in a measure? If ‘Ayo, I see my way. If 
*No’: that I presume puts an end to all relations of con- 
fidence between nationalists and tories. If that is done, I 
have then upon me, as is evident, the responsibilities of 
the leader of a majority. But what if neither Aye nor No can 
be had—will the nationalists then continue their support 
and thus relieve me from responsibility, or withdraw their 
support {from the government,] and thus change essentially 
my position? Nothing but a public or published dissolution 
of a relation of amity publicly sealed could be of any avail’ 
So the year ended. 


CHAPTER IV 
FALL OF THE FIRST SALISBURY GOVERNMENT 


(Janwary 1886) 
Hisroniaxs coolly dissect a man's thoughts as they please; and 
label them like specimens in a naturalist’s cabinet. Such a thing, 
they argue, was done for mere personal aggrandizement ; such a 
thing for national objects; euch » thing from high religious 
motives, In real life we may be sure it was not wo,—Ganpuvmn, 


Ministers meanwhile hesitated, balanced, doubted, and cHaP. 
wavored. Their party was in a minority, and so they had a_1¥-_ 
fair plea for resigning and not meeting the new parliament, ® 7% 
On the other hand, they had a fair plee for continuing in 

office, for though they were in a minority,no other party had 
amajority. Nobody knew what the Hartington whigs would 

do, or what the Irish would do, There seemed to be many 
chances for export angling, Then with what policy were 

they to meet the House of Commons? They might adhere 

to the conciliatory policy of the summer and autumn, keep 

clear of repressive legislation, and make a bold attempt in 

the direction of self-government. Taking the same cour- 
ageous plunge as was taken by Wellington and Peel in 

1829, by Peel in the winter of 1845, by Disraeli in 1867, 

they might carry the declarations made by Lord Carnarvon 

on behalf of the government in July to their only practical 
conclusion. But then they would have broken up their 

party, as Wellington and Peel broke it up; and Lord Salis- 

bury may have asked himself whether the national emer- 

gency warranted the party risk. 

Resistance then to the Irish demand being assumed, 
various tactics came under review. They might begin by 
asking for a vote of confidence, saying plainly that if they 

a 
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BOOK were turned out and Mr. Gladstone were put in, he would 
propose home rule. In that case a majority was not wholly 
1886. impossible, for the whig wing might come over, nor was it 
quite certain that the Irish would help to put the govern- 
ment out. Atany rate the debate would force Mr. Gladstone 
into tho open, and even if they did not have a majority, they 
would be in a position to advise immediate dissolution on the 

issue of home rule. 

‘The only other course open to the cabinet was to turn 
their backs upon the professions of the summer; to throw 
overboard the Carnarvon policy as a cargo for which there 
was no longer a market; to abandon a great experiment 
after a ludicrously short trial; and to pick up again the old 
instrument of coercion, which not six months before they had 
with euch elaborate ostentation condemned and discarded. 
This grand mancuvre was kept carefully in the background, 
until there had been time for the whole chapter of accidents 
to exhaust itself, and it had become certain that no trump 
cards were falling to the ministerial hand. Not until this 
was quite clear, did ministers reveal their poignant uneasi- 
noss about the state of Ireland. 

In the middle of October (1885) Lord Randolph Churchill 
visited the viceroy in Dublin, and found him, as he afterwards 
said, extremely anxious and alarmed at the growing power of 
the National League. Yet the viceroy was not so anxious and 
alarmed as to prevent Lord Randolph from saying at Bir- 
tmingham a month after, on November 20, that up to the 
present time their decision t preserve order by the same 
laws as in England had been abundantly justified, and that 
on the whole crime and outrage had greatly diminished. 
This was curious, and shows how tortuous was the crisis, 
Only a fortnight later the cabinet met (December 2), and 
heard of the extraordinary development and unlimited re- 
sources of the league, All the rest of the month of Decem- 
ber,—so the public were by and by informed,—the condition 
of Ireland was the subject of the most anxious consideration. 
‘With great deliberation, a decision was at length reached, 
Tt was that ordinary law had broken down, and that axcep- 
tional means of repression were indispensable. Then a 
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serious and embarrassing incident occurred. Lord Car- CHat 
narvon ‘threw up the government of Ireland’ and was 
followed by Sir William Hart Dyke, the chief secretary A "77 
measure of coercion was prepared, its provisions all drawn. 

in statutory form, but who was to warrant the necessity for 

it to parliament ?? 

Though the viceroy’s retirement was not publicly known 
until the middle of January, yet so early as December 17 the 
prime minister had applied to Mr. Smith, then secretary of 
state for war, to undertake the duties of Irish government. 
This was one of the sacrifices that no man of public spirit can 
ever refuse, and Mr. Smith, who had plenty of public spirit, 
became Irish secretary. Still when parliament assembled 
more than a month after Lord Salisbury’s letter to his new 
chief secretary, no policy was announced. ven on the 
second night of the session Mr. Smith answered questions 
for the war office. The parliamentary mystification was 
complete. Who, where, and what was the Irish government? 

The parliamentary session was rapidly approaching, and 
Mr. Gladstone had good information of the various quarters 
whence the wind was blowing. Rumours reached him 
(January 9) from the purlieus of Parliament Street, that 
general words of confidence in the government would be 
found in the Queen’s Speech. Next he was told of the 
report that an amendment would be moved by the ultras of 
law and order—the same who had mutinied on the Maam- 
trasna debate—censuring ministers for having failed to 
uphold the authority of the Queen. The same corre- 
spondent (January 15), who was well able to make his words 
good, wrote to Mr. Gladstone that even though home 
rule might perhaps not be in a parliamentary sense before 
the House, it was in a most distinct manner before the 
country, and no political party could avoid expressing an 
opinion upon it. On the same day another colleague of 
hardly less importance drew attention to an article in a 


1 Correspondence between Lord Churchill at Paddington, Feb. 13, 

Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon, Times, 1886. 

Jan. 16, 1886. * Maxwell's Life of W. H. Smith, 
2 Hans, 309, pp. 1929-1993. March it. p. 163. 

4, 1886. See also Lord Kendolph 
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BOOK journal supposed to be inspired by Lord Randolph, to the 
2% effect that conciliation in Ireland had totally failed, that 
1885. Lord Carnarvon had retired because that policy was to be 
reversed and he was not the man for the rival policy of 
vigour, and finally, that the new policy would probably be 
announced in the Queen’s Speech: in no circumstances 
would it be possible to avoid a general action on the 

Address, 

u 


The current of domestic life at Hawarden, in the midst of all 
these perplexities, flowed in its usual ordered channels. The 
engagement, of his second daughter stirred Mr. Gladstone's 
deepest interest. He practisos occasional woodcraft with 
his sons, though ending his seventy-sixth year. He spends 
® morning in reviewing his private money affairs, the first 
time for three years, He never misses church. He corrects 
the proofs of an article on Huxley; carries on tolerably pro- 
fuse correspondence, coming to very little; he works among 
his books, and arranges his papers; reads Beaconsfield’s 
Home Letters, Lord Stanhope’s Pitt, Macaulay's Warren 
Hastings, which he counts the most brilliant of all that 
illustrious man’s performances ; Maine on Popular Govern- 
ment ; King Solomon’s Mines; something of Tolstoy; Dicey’s 
Law of the Constitution, where a chapter on semi-sovereign 
assemblies made # deep impression on him in regard to the 
business that now absorbed his mind. Above all, he nearly 
every day reads Burke :— December 18.—Read Burke; what 
a magazine of wisdom on Irelandand America. January 9. 
—Made many extracts from Burke—sometimes almost 
divine’! We may easily imagine how the heat from that 
profound and glowing furnace still further inflamed strong 
purposes and exalted resolution in Mr. Gladstone. The Duke 
of Argyll wrote to say that he was sorry to hear of the study 
of Burke: ‘Your perfervidum ingeniwm Scoti does not 
need being touched with a live coal from that Irish altar. 
Of course your reference to Burke indicates a tendency to 

VTf this seems hyperbole, let the resding again most of Burke's works. 


reader remember an entry in Mec. Admirable! ‘The greatest man since 
anlay’s diary ;—‘I have now finished Milton.’ Trevelyan’s Life, i, p, 377. 
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compare our position as regards Ireland to the position of CHAP 
George 11. towards the colonies. I deny that there is any ea 


parallelism or even analogy.’ It was during these months “. 
that he renewed his friendly intercourse with Cardinal 
Manning; which had been suspended since the controversy 
upon the Vatican pamphlets. In November Mr. Gladstone 
sent Manning his article on the ‘Dawn of Creation.’ The 
cardinal thanked him for the paper—‘still more for your 
words, which revive the memories of old days. Fifty-five 
years are a long reach of life in which to remember each other. 
We have twice been parted, but as the path declines, as you 
say, it narrows, and I am glad that we are again nearing each 
other as we near our end. ... If we cannot unite in the 
realm where “ the morning stars sang together” we should be 
indeed afar off’ Much correspondence followed on the 
articles against Huxley. Then his birthday came:— 


Postal deliveries and other arrivals were seven hundred, 
Immeagurable kindness almost overwhelmed us. There was also 
the heavy and incessant weight of the Irish question, which 
offers daily phases more or less new, It was a day for intense 
thankfulness, but, alas, not for recollection and detachment. 
‘When will that day come? Until then, why string together the 
commonplaces and generalities of great things, really unfelt 4 

. Lam certain there is one keen and deep desire to be extri- 
cated from the life of contention in which a chain of incidents has 
for the last four years detained me against all my will. Then, 
indeed, I should reach an eminence from which I could look 
before and after. But I know truly that I am not worthy of this 
liberty with which Christ makes free his elect, In his own good 
time, something, I trust, wil] for me too be mercifully devised. 


ui 


At the end of this long travail, which anybody else would 
have found all the sorer for the isolation and quietude that 
it was ever Mr. Gladstone's fashion in moments of emergency 
to seek, he reached London on January 11th; two days 
later he took the oath in the new parliament, whose life was 
destined to be so short; and then he found himself on the 


a] 
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BOOK edge of the whirlpool. Three days before formalities were 
ree over, and the House assembled for the despatch of business, 
u he received » communication that much perturbed him, and 
shed an ominous light on the prospect of liberal unity. This 
communication he described to Lord Granville:— 


21 Carlton House Terrace, Jan. 18, 1886.—Hartington writes to 
me a letter indicating the possibility that on Thursday, while I 
announce with reasons a policy of silence and reserve, he may feel 
it his duty to declare his determination ‘to maintain the legisla 
tive union,’ that is to proclaim a policy (so I understand the 
phrage) of absolute resistance without examination to the demand 
made by Ireland through five-sixths of her members. This is to 
play the tory game with a vengeance. They are now, most 
rashly not to say more, working the Irish question to split the 
liberal party. 

It seems to me that if a gratuitous declaration of this kind is 
made, it must produce an explosion ; and that in a week’s time 
Hartington will have to consider whether he will iead the liberal 
party himself, or leave it to chaos. He will make my position 
impossible. When, in conformity with the wishes expressed to 
me, I changed my plans and became a candidate at the general 
election, my motives were two. The first, a hope that I might be 
able to contribute towards sume pacific settlement of the Irish 
queation. The second, a desire to prevent the splitting of the 
party, of which there appeared to be an immediate danger, The 
second object has thus far been attained. But it may at any 
moment be lost, and the most disastrous mode of losing it per- 
haps would be that now brought into view. It would be cer- 
tainly opposed to my convictions and determiuation, to attempt 
to lead anything like a home rule opposition, and to make this 
subject—the strife of nations—the dividing line between parties, 
This being so, I do uot ses how I could as leader eurvive a gratui- 
tous declaration of opposition to me such as Hartington appears 
to meditate. If he still meditates it, ought not the party to be 
previously informed ? 

Pray, consider whether you can bring this subject before him, 
Jess invidiously than I. I have explained to you and I believe to 
him, and I believe you approve, my general idea, that we ought 
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not to join issue with the government on what is called home CHAF 
rule (which indeed the social state of Ireland may effectually _!¥- 
thrust aside for the time); and that still lees ought we to join 2%? 
issue among ourselves, if we haves choice, unless and until we 

are called upon to consider whether or not to take the govern- 

ment. J for one will have nothing to do with raining the party 

if I can avoid it, 

This letter discloses with precision the critical state of 
facts on the eve of action being taken. Issue was not 
directly joined with ministers on home rule; no choice was 
found to exist as to taking the government; and this 
brought deep and long-standing diversities among the 
liberal leaders to the issue that Mr. Gladstone had strenu- 
ously laboured to avoid from the beginning of 1885 to 
the end. 

1v 

The Irish paragraphs in the speech from the throne 
(January 21, 1886) were abstract, hypothetical, and vague. 
The sovereign was made to say that during the past year 
there had been no marked increase of serious crime, but there 
was in many places a concerted resistance to the enforcement 
of legal obligations, und the practice of intimidation continued 
to exist. ‘If’ the speech went on, ‘as my information leads 
me to apprehend, the existing provisions of the law should 
prove to be inadequate to cope with these growing evils, 1 
look with confidence to your willingness to invest ny govern- 
ment with all necessary powers.’ There was also an abstract 
paragraph about the legislative union between the two 
islands. 

In a fragment composed in the autumn of 1597, Mr. Glad- 
stone has described the anxiety with which he watched the 
course of proceedings on the Address — 

Lhad no means of forming an estimate how far the bulk of the 
Bberal party could be relied on to support a measure of home 
tule, which should constitute an Irish parliament subject to the 
supremacy of the parliament at Westminster. Iwas not sanguine 
on this head. Kven in the month of December, when rumours of 
my intentions were afloat, I found how little I could reckon on a 
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BOOK general support. Under the circumstances I certainly took upon 
— myself a grave responsibility, I attached value to the acte and 
1868. Ignguage of Lord Carnarvon, and the other favourable manifesta- 
tions, Subsequently we had but too much evidence of a deliberate 
intention to deceive the Irish, with a view to their support at the 
election, But in the actual circumstances I thought it my duty 
to encourage the government of Lord Salisbury to settle the 
Trish question, s0 far aa I could do this by promises of my porsonal 
support. Hence my communication with Mr. Balfour, which has 

Jong been in the hands of the public. 

It has been unreasonably imputed to me, that the proposal of 
home rule was a bid for the Irish vote, But my desire for the 
adjustment of the question by the tories is surely a conclusive 
answer. The fact is that I could not rely upon the collective sup 
port of the liberals; but I could and did rely upon the support of 
so many uf them as would make the success of the measure cer- 
tain, in the ovent of its being proposed by the tory administra- 
tion. It would have resembled in substance the liberal support 
given to Roman catholic emancipation in 1829, and the repeal 
of the corn laws in 1846. Before the meeting of parliament, 1 
had to encounter uncomfortable symptoms among my principal 
friends, of which I think ——~ was the organ. 

I was, therefore, by no means eager for the dismissal of the tory 
government, though it counted but 250 supporters out of 670, as 
long as there were hopes of ita taking up the question, or at all 
events doing nothing to aggravate the situation. 

‘When we came to the debate on the Address I had to face a 
night of extreme anxiety. The speech from the throne referred 
in a menacing way to Irish disturbances, and contained a distinct 
declaration in support of the legislative union. On referring to 
the clerks at the table to learn in what terms the Address in reply 
to the speech was couched, I found it was a ‘thanking’ address, 
which did not commit the House to an opinion. What I dreaded 
was leat some one should have gone back to the precedent of 
1833, when the Address in reply to the speech was virtually made 
the vehicle of a solemn declaration in favour of the Act of Union.! 


1 In 1833 the King’s re- sent time, and expressed confidence 
presented the state of in that parliament would entrust the 
‘words that might he used at the pre- King with ‘such additional powers 
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Home rule, rightly understood, altered indeed the terms of the CHAP. 
Act of Union, but adhered to its principle which was the supremacy ee 
of the imperial parliament, Still [it] was pretty certain that any 4 77. 
declaration of s substantive character, at the epoch we had now 
reached, would in its moral effect shut the doora of the existing 
parliament against home rule. 

In a speech of pronounced clearness, Mr. Arthur Elliot endeav- 
cured to obtain a movement in this direction. I thought it would 
be morally fatal if this tone were extensively adopted on the liberal 
side; so I determined on an effort to secure reserve for the time, 
that our freedom might not be compromised. I, therefore, ven- 
tured upon describing myself as an ‘old parliamentary hand,’ and 
in that capacity strongly advised the party to keep its own 
counsel, and await for a little the development of events. Happily 
thia counsel was taken ; had it been otherwise, the early formation 
of a government favourable to home rule would in all likelihood 
have become an impossibility. For although our Home Rule bill 
was eventually supported by more than 300 members, I doubt 
whether, if the question had been prematurely raised on the night 
of the Address, as many 22 200 would have been disposed to act in 
that sense, 

In the debate on the Address the draft Coercion bill 
reposing in the secret box was not mentioned, Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, the leader of the House, described the mischiefs 
then afoot, and went on to say that whether they could be 
dealt with by ordinary law, or would require exceptional 
powers, were questions that would receive the new chief 
secretary's immediate attention.’ Parliament was told that 


O'Connell denounced a8 a ‘bloody 
and brutal address,’ and he moved at 
an amendment that the House do 
resolve itself into a committee of the 


aa may be necessary for punishing the 
disturbers of the public peace and for 
Preverring end strengthening the 
sgielative union between the two 





countries, which with your upport 
and under the blessing of divine 
vidence I am determined to mamtain 
by all the means im my a 
1o Address in answer assured his 
‘Majesty that hia confidence should 
not be disappointed, and that ‘we 
shall be ready to entrust to H.M. such 
sidtnceat | meaares, ete, ~ irks r 
ing and at ening the legislative 
‘aon widsh ae has aeieeminall? 
etc. Thin was the address that Mr. 


whole House to consider of an humble 
address to his Majesty. Feb. 8. 
Amendment zegatived, Ayes boin; 

42, Noo 40.—Memo. by bir T. E. 
May for Mr. Gladstone, Jon. 18, 
1886, O'Connell, thet 1s to say, did 
not more an amendment in faronr of 
repeal, but proposed the considers: 
tion of tho Addfees in committee of 
the whole House, 

1 Hana. 12, p. 128. 
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Book the minister had actually gone to Ireland to make anxious 
ai inquiry into these questions. Mr. Smith arrived in Dublin 
1880. at six o'clock on the morning of January 24, and he quitted 
it at six o’clock on the evening of the 26th, He was sworn 
in at the Castle in the forenoon of that day! His views 
must have reached the cabinet in London not later than the 
iorning of the 26th. Not often can conclusions on such 
a subject have been ripened with such electrifying precocity. 
‘L intend to reserve my own freedom of action,’ Mr. Glad- 
stone said ; ‘there are many who have taken their seats for 
the first time upon these benches, and I may avail myself 
of the privilege of old age to offer a recommendation. I 
would tell them of my own intention to keep my counsel 
and reserve my own freedom, until I see the moment and 
the occasion when there may be a prospect of public benefit 
in endeavouring to make a movement forwerd, and I will 
venture to recommend them, as an old parliamentary hand, 
todo the same.”* Something in this turn of phrase kindled 
lively irritation, and it drew bitter reproaches from more 
than one of the younger whigs. The angriest of these 
remonstrances was listened to from beginning to end with- 
out a solitary cheer from the liberal benches, The great 
bulk of the party took their leader's advice. Of course tho 
reserve of his speech was as significant of Irish concession, 
as the most open declaration would have been. Yet there 
was no rebellion. This was felt by ministers to be a decisive 
omen of the general support likely to be given to Mr. 
Gladatone’s supposed policy by his own party. Mr, Parnell 
offered some complimentary remarks on the language of 
Mr. Gladstone, but he made no move in the direction of 
an amendment. The public outside looked on with 
stupefaction. For two or three days all seemed to be 
in suspense. But the two ministerial leaders in the 
Commons knew how to read the signs. What Sir Michael 
1 Lord Carnarvon left Ireland on land), until Lord Aberdeen waa sworn 
den 2, and Lord Justices were then m upon Feb. 10, 1886. He muat, 
ated. But the lawyers seem to accordingly, have signed the minata 
that there cannot be Lord Jus- peat Mr. Smith chief secretary, 
diese without a viceroy, and Lord ‘course Mr. Smith bad 


Gamarvon wus therefore’ technically over to reverse the Carnarvon policy. 
viceroy out of the Kingdom (of Ire. ? Hane, 39, p. 112. ee 
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Hicks Beach and Lord Randolph foresaw, for one thing was 
an understanding between Mr. Gladstone and the Irishmen, 
and for another, they foresaw the acquiescence of the mass of 
the liberals. This twofold discovery cleared the ground for 
a decision. After the second night’s debate ministers saw 
that the only chance now was to propose coercion, Then it 
was that the ephemeral chief secretary had started on his 
voyage for the discovery of something that had already been 
founu. 
v 


On the afternoon of the 26th, the loader of the House 
gave notice that two days later the new Irish socrotary 
would ask leave to introduce a bill dealing with the National 
League, with intimidation, and with the protection of life, 
property, and public order, This would be followed by « bill 
dealing with land, pursuing in more extensive sense the 
policy of the Ashbourne Act of the year before. Tho great 
issue was thus at last brought suddenly and nakedly into 
view. When the Irish secretary reached Euston Square 
on the morning of the 27th, he found that his government 
‘was out. 

The crucial announcement of the 26th of January com- 
pelled a prompt determination, and Mr. Gladstone did not 
shrink. A protest against a return to coercion as the answer 
of the British parliament to the extraordinary demonstration 
from Ireland, carried with it the responsibility of office, and 
this responsibility Mr. Gladstone had resolved to undertake. 


The determining event of these transactions,—he says in the 
fragment already cited,—was the declaration of the government 
that they would propose coercion for Ireland. This declaration 
put an end to all the hopes and expectations associated with tho 
mission of Lord Carnarvon. Not perhaps in mere logic, but 
practically, it was now plain that Ireland had no hope from the 
tories. This being so, my rule of action was changed at once, and 
I determined on taking any and every legitimate opportunity to 
remove the existing government from office, Immediately on 
making up my mind about the rejection of the government, I went 
to call unon Sir Wiltiam Harcourt and informed him as to my 
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intentions and the grounds of them, He said‘ What! Are you 
‘prepared to go forward without either Hartington or Chamberlain 1 
T anawered, ‘Yes.’ I believe it was in my mind to aay, if I did 
not actually say it, that I was prepared to go forward without 
anybody, That is to say without any known and positive assur- 
ance of support. This was one of the great’ imperial occasions 
which call for such resolutions. 


An amendment stood upon the notice-paper in the name 
of Mr. Collings, regretting the omission from the speech of 
measures for benefiting the rural labourer; and on this 
motion an immediate engagement was fought. Time was 
important, An exasperating debate on coercion with obstruc- 
tion, disorder, suspensions, would have been a damning pro- 
logue to any policy of accommodation. The true significance 
of the motion was not concealed. On the agrarian aspect 
of it, the only important feature was the adhesion of Mr. 
Gladstone, now first formally declared, to the policy of 
Mr, Chamberlain, The author of the agrarian policy 
fought out once more on the floor of the House against 
Lord Hartington and Mr, Goschen the battle of the plat- 
form. It was left for Sir Michael Hicks Beach to remind the 
House that, whatever the honest mover might mean, the 
rural labourer had very little to do with the matter, and he 
implored the gentlemen in front of him to think twice and 
thrice before they committed the future of this country to 
the gravest, dangers that ever awaited it. 

The debate was not prolonged. The discussion opened 
shortly before dinner, and by one o’clock the division was 
taken, The government found itself in a minority of 79. 
The majority numbered 331, composed of 257 liberals and 
74 Trish netionalists. The ministerialist minority was 252, 
made up of 284 tories and 18 liberals. Besides the fact that 
Lord Hartington, Mr, Goschen, and Sir Henry James voted 
with ministers, there was a still more ominous circumstance, 
No fewer than 76 liberals were absent, including among 
them the imposing personality of Mr. Bright. In a memo- 
randum written for submission to the Queen a few days 
later, Mr, Gladstone ssid, ‘I must express my personal con- 
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viction that had the late ministers remained in office and 


proceeded with their proposed plan of repression, and even. 


had that plan received my support, it would have ended in 
a disastrous parliamentary failure.’ ! 

The next day (Jan. 28) ministers of course determined to 
resign, A liberal member of parliament was overtaken by 
Lord Randolph on the parade ground, walking away from the 
cabinet. ‘You look a little pensive,’ said the liberal. ‘Yes; 
T was thinking. I have plenty to think of, Well, we are 
out, and you are in.’ ‘I suppose so,’ the liberal replied, ‘we 
are in for six months; we dissolve; you are in for six years,’ 
‘Not at all sure, said Lord Randolph ; ‘let me tell you one 
thing most solemnly and most surely ; the conservative party 
are not going to be made the instrument of the Irish for 
turning out Mr. Gladstone, if he refuses repeal’ ‘Nobody,’ 
observed the sententious liberal, ‘should so often as the 
politician say the prayer not to be led into temptation. 
Remember your doings last summer.’ 


1 Mr, Gledstone waa often taunted pension list, and Lord Derby in 1862 
with beving got in upon the question on the mibtia, ... . For myself, 1 
of elotment, and then throwing may soy peroasly that T made my 
the agricaltural Isbonrer overboard. public declaration on behalf of allot 
‘The peovoaten,. he said, ‘is mente in 1832, when Mr. Jesse Coll- 
not only untrue but ridiculous, ings was just born,’—To Mr. . 4. 
If true, {t would prove that Lord Fyft, May 6, 1890 

Grey in 1830 came in upon the 
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CHAPTER V 
THE NEW POLICY 


(2888) 


x reason all government without the eonsent of the governed us 
the very definition of slavery ; bution fact eleven men well armed 
wal certainly mubdue one mngle man m hu shirk . . . Those who 
have used to eramp liberty hae gone 0 far ax to resent even 
the Liberty of complasning ; although a man upon the rack waa 
never known to be refused the liberty of roaring as loud as he 
thought fit —Joxarmax Swsrr 


BooK THE tory government was defeated in the sitting of Tues- 
IX, day (Jan, 26). On Friday, ‘at a quarter after midnight, in 


came Sir H. Ponsonby, with verbal commission from her 
Majesty, which I at once accepted.’! ‘The whole of Saturday 
was spent in consultations with colleagues. On Sunday, 
Mr. Gladstone records, ‘except church, my day from one 
to eight was given to business. I got only fragmentary read- 
ing of the life of the admirable Mr. Suckling and other 
books, At night came a painful and harassing succession of 
letters, and my sleep for once gave way ; yet for the soul it was 
profitable, driving me to the hope that the strength of God 
might be made manifest in my weakness.’ On Monday, 
Feb. 1, he went to attend the Queen. ‘ Off at 9.10 to Osborne. 
Two audiences: an hour and half in all, Everything good 
in the main points. Large discourse upon Ireland in par- 
ticular. Returned at 77. I kissed hands and am thereby 
prime minister for the third time But, as 1 trust, for 
a brief time only. Slept well, D.G.’ 

‘The first question was, how many of his colleagues in the 
liberal cabinet that went out of office six months before, 
would now embark with him in the voyage into stormy and 
unexplored seas. { should suppose that no such difficulties 
fy t Diary. 
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had ever confronted the attempt at making a cabinet since CHAP, 
Canning’s in 1827. 


Mr, Gladstone begins the fragment from which I have ros 
already quoted with a sentence or two of retrospect, and then 
proceeds :— 


In 1885 (I think) Chamberlain had proposed a plan accepted by 
Parnell (and supported by me) which, without establishing in 
Treland a national parliament, made very considerable advances 
towards self-government, It was rejected by a small majority of 
the cabinet—Granville said at the time he would rather take 
home rule, Spencer thought it would introduce confusion into 
executive duties, 

On tho present occasion a full half of the former ministers 
declined to march with me, Spencer and Granville were my main 
supports Chamberlain and Trevelyan went with me, their basis 
being that we were to seek for some method of dealing with the 
Trish case other than coercion. What Chamberlain’s motive was I 
do not clearly understand. It was stated that he coveted the Irish 
secretaryship. .. . To have given him the office would at that time 
have been held to be a declaration of war against the Irish party. 

Selborne nibbled at the offer, but I felt that it would not work, 
and did not use great efforts to bring him in.) . . . 

When I had accepted the commission, Ponsonby brought me a 
message from the Queen that she hoped there would not be any 
Separation in the cabinet. The word had not at that time 
acquired the offensive meaning in which it has since been stereo- 
typed by the so-called unionists ; and it was easy to frame a reply 
in general but strong words. I am bound to say that at Osborne 
in the course of a Jong conversation, the Queen was frank and free, 
and showed none of the ‘armed neutrality,’ which as far as I know 
has been the best definition of her attitude in the more recent 
years towards a liberal minister. Upon the whole, when I look 
back upon 1886, and consider the inveterate sentiment of hosti- 
lity, flavoured with contempt towards Ireland, which has from time 

avian th matter was finally ad- Bright ; jg for Grail, Spencer, 
e we bol tga. aeDusy “Nort” cot Cle, Later, Die ( 


fmgford, Relborne, Dodson, available).’ Mr. Goschen was not in 
Gharbi ‘Hartington, Trevelyan, the cabinet of 1880. 
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BOOK immemorial formed the basia of Engliah tradition, I am much 
—X_ more disposed to be thankful for what we then and afterwarda 
188. accomplished, than to murmur or to wonder at what we did not. 


What Mr. Gladstone called the basis of his new govern- 
ment was set out in a short memorandum, which he read 
to each of those whom he hoped to include in his cabinet — 
‘I propose to examine whether it is or is not practicable 
to comply with the desire widely prevalent in Ireland, and 
testified by the return of eighty-five out of one hundred 
and three representatives, for the establishment by statute 
of o legislative body to sit in Dublin, and to deal with 
Trish a8 distinguished from imperial affairs; in such a 
manner as would be just toe each of the three kingdoms, 
equitable with reference to every class of the people of 
Ireland, conducive to the social order and harmony of that 

country, and calculated to support and consolidate the unity 

of the empire on the continued basis of imperial authority 
and mutual attachment.’ 

‘No definite plan was propounded or foreshadowed, but only 
the proposition that it was a duty to seek a plan, Tho 
cynical version was that a cabinet was got together on the 
chance of being able to agree. To Lord Hartington, Mr. 
Gladstone applied as soon as he received the Queen’s com- 
mission. The invitation was declined on reasoned grounds 
(January 30). Examination and inquiry, said Lord Harting~ 
ton, must mean # proposal. If no proposal followed inquiry, 
the reaction of Irish disappointment would be severe, as it 

would be natural, His adherence, moreover, would be of 
little value, He had already, he observed, in the govern- 
ment of 1880 made concessions on other subjects that might 
be thought to have shaken public confidence in him; he 
eould go no further without destroying that confidence 
altogether. However that might be, he could not depart 
from the traditions of British statesmen, and he was opposed 
to a separate Irish legislature. At the seme time he con- 
cluded, in a sentence afterwards pressed by Mr. Gladstone on 
the notice of the Queen:—'I am fully convinced that the alter- 
native policy of governing Ireland without large concessions 
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to the national sentiment, presents difficulties of a tremen- CRAP. 
dous character, which in my opinion could now only bo 
faced by the support of a nation united by the conscious. 2 77- 
ness that the fullest opportunity had been given for the pro- 
duction and consideration of a conciliatory policy.’ 

A few days later (February 5) Lord Hartington wrote :— 
‘I have been told that I have been represented as having 
been in general agreement with you on your Irish policy, 
and having been prevented joining your government solely 
by the declarations which I made to my constituents; and 
as not intending to oppose the government even on home 
rule. On looking over my letter I think that the genoral 
intention is sufficiently clear, but there is part of one sentence 
which, taken by itself, might be understood as committing me 
beyond what I intended or wished. The words I refer to are 
those in which I say that it may be possible for me as a 
private member, to prevent obstacles being placed in the way 
of a fair trial being given to the policy of the new govern- 
ment. But I think that the commencement of the sentence 
in which these words occur sufficiently reserves my liberty, 
and that tho whole letter shows that what 1 desire is that the 
somewhat undefined declarations which have hitherto been 
made should now assume a practical shape’? 

The decision was persistently regarded by Mr. Gladstone as 
an important event in English political history. With a small 
number of distinguished individual exceptions, it marked 
the withdrawal from the liberal party of the aristocratic 
element. Up toa very recent date this had been its govern- 
ing element. Until 1868, the whig nobles and their con- 
nections held the reins and shaped the policy. After the 
accession of a leader from outside of the caste in 1868, when 
Mr. Gladstone for the first time became prime minister, they 
continued to hold more than their share of the offices, but 


1 A few weekalater, Lord Harting- his address to the electors of Mil- 
ton said on the point of Mr, Glad- lothianandinbis Midlothian speed 
stone’s consistency,—‘ When I look when I consider all these things, I 
heck to the declarations tht Mr. feel that I have not, and that no one 
Gladstone made in parliament, which has, any right to complain of the 
have not been infrequent ; when I declaration that Mr. Gladstone has 
look bak to the increased definite- recentlymade,’—SpoechattheEighty 
oss given to these declarations in Club, 5, 1886. 
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BOOK in cabinet they sank to the position of what is called a 

—X__ moderating force. After 1880 it became every day more 

1886 clear that even this modest function was slipping away. 

Lord Hartington found that the moderating force could 

* no longer moderate. If he went on, he must make up 

his mind to go under the Caudine forks once a week. 

The significant reference, among his reasons for not joining 

the new ministry, to the concessions that he had made in 

the last government for the sake of party unity, and to his 

feeling that any further moves of the seme kind for the same 

purpose would destroy all public confidence in him, shows 

just as the circumstances of the election had shown, and as 

the recent debate on the Collings amendment had shown, 

how small were the chances, quite apart from Irish policy, 

of uniting whig and radical wings in any durable liberal 
government, 

Mr. Goschen, who had been a valuable member of the 
yreat ministry of 1868, was invited to call, but without 
hopes that he would rally to a cause so startling ; the inter- 
view, while courteous and pleasant, was over in a very fow 
minutes. Lord Derby, » man of still more cautious type, 
and a rather recent addition to the officers of the liberal 
staff, declined, not without good nature. Lord Northbrook 
had no faith in a new Irish policy, and his confidence in his 
late leader had been shaken by Egypt. Most lamented of 
all the abstentions was the honoured and trusted name of 
Mr. Bright. 

Mr. Trevelyan agreed to join, in the entirely defensible 
hope that they ‘would knock the measure about in the 
cabinet, as cabinets do, and mould it into accord with what 
had until now been the opinion of most of its members? 
Mx. Chamberlain, who was destined to play so singular 
and versatile a part in the eventful years to come, entered 
the cabinet with reluctance and misgiving. The Admiralty 
was first proposed to him and was declined, partly on the 
ground that the chief of the fighting and spending depart- 
ments was not the post for one who had just given to dom- 
estic reforms the paramount place in his stirring addresses 


1 Hass. 304, p. 1106. 
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to the country. Mr. Chamberlain, we may be sure, was not 
much concerned about the particular office, Whatever its. 
place in the hierarchy, he knew that he could trust himself &x. 71. 
to make it as important as he pleased, and that his weight 
in the cabinet and the House would not depend upon the 
accident of a department, Nobody's position was so difficult, 
He was well aware how serious # thing it would be for his 
prospects, if he were to join a confederacy of his arch 
enemies, the whigs, against Mr. Gladstone, the commanding 
idol of his friends, the radicals. If, on the other hand, by 
refusing to enter the government he should either prevent 
its formation or should cause its speedy overthrow, he would 
be left, planted with a comparatively ineffective group of his 
own, and he would incur the deep resentment of the bulk of 
those with whom he had hitherto been accustomed to act. 

All these were legitimate considerations in the mind of a 
man with the instinct of party management, In the end he 
joined his former chief. He made no concealment of his 
position, He warned the prime minister that he did not 
believe it to be possible to reconcile conditions as to the 
security of the empire and the supremacy of parliament, 
with the establishment of a legislative body in Dublin. He 
declared his own preference for an attempt to come to terms 
with the Irish members on the basis of a more limited scheme 
of local government, coupled with proposals about land and 
about education. At the same time, as the minister had 
been good enough to leave him unlimited liberty of judg- 
ment and rejection, he was ready to give unprejudiced 
examination to more extensive proposals’ Such was Mr. 
Chamberlain's excuse for joining. It is hardly so intelligible 
as Lord Hartington’s reasons for not joining. For the new 
government could only subsist by Irish support, That 
support notoriously depended on the concession of more 
than s limited scheme of local government. The admini- 
stration would have been overthrown in a week, and-to form 
a cabinet on such a basis as was here proposed would be the 
idlest experiment that ever was tried. 

The appointment of the writer of these pages to be Irish 

1 January 30, 1886. Hans. 304, p. 1185. 
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BOOK secretary was at once generally regarded as decisive of Mr, 
= Gladstone's ultimate intention, for during the election and 
1868. afterwards I had spoken strongly in favour of a colonial type 
of government for Ireland. It was rightly pressed upon Mr. 
Gladstone by at least one of his most experienced advisers, 
that such an appointment to this particular office would 
be construed as a declaration in favour of an Irish parlia- 
ment, without any further examination at all? And so, in 

fact, it was generally construed. 
Nobody was more active in aiding the formation of the 
new ministry than Sir William Harcourt, in whose powerful 
composition loyalty to party and conviction of the value of 


party have ever been indestructible instincts. 


<I must not 


let the week absolutely close,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote to him 
from Mentmore (February 6), ‘ without emphatically thank- 
ing you for the indefatigable and effective help which you 
have rendered to me during its course, in the difficult work 
now nearly accomplished.’ 

At the close of the operation, he writes from Downing 
Street to his son Henry, thon in India :— 


February 12, 1886. Youn see the old date has reappeared at the 
head of my letter. The work last week was extremely hard from 
the mixture of political discussions on the Irish question, by way 
of preliminary condition, with the ordinary distribution of offices 
which while it lasts is of itself difficult enough. 

Upon the whole I am well satisfied with its composition. It is 


1 As for the story of my being con- 
cormed in Mr, Gladstone’s conver- 
tion to home rule, it is, of course, 
Pure moonshine. | Lonly glance at it 

cause in politics people are ready 


to believe anything. At the ral 
election of ‘heo, had declined to 
support home rule. In the press, 


however, I had strem opposed 
the ‘Forker ‘Coersion bil f the 


following winter, as 


involving 3 


radical misapprehension of thenatare 


and magnitude of the case. 


the course of that cont 
mente 
which 
Feristance to the po 
clon, Without having 


Pipa themselves 
led much further than mere 
icy of coer. 


ib 


‘the ad- 


» argu 
forward We 


vantage of sny communication what 
ever with Mr. Gladstone upon Irish 
subjecta for some years before, I had 
still pointed out to my constituents 
at Newcastle in the previous Novem. 
ber, that there was nothing in Mr. 
Cladetone's electoral mantieste to 
provent him from ing a colonial 
Plan for ireland, and T had expressed 
my own conviction thnt this was the 
right direction in which to look. A 
few days before the fall of the tory 
government, I had advocated the 
exclusion of Irish members from 
restmninster, and the production of 
measures dealing with the land — 
Speech at Chelmaford, Jaonary 7, 
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not bit hore radical than the government of last year ; perhaps CHAP. 
a little less. And we have got some good young handa, which 7 
please me very much, Yet short as the Salisbury government has 277. 


been, it would not at all surprise me if this were to be shorter still, 
such sre the difficulties that bristle round the Irish question. But 
the great thing is to be right; and as far as matters have yet 
advanced, I see no reason to be apprehensive in this capital reapect. 
Thave framed a plan for the land and for the finance of what must 
be a very large transaction. It is necessary to see our way a little 
on these at the outset, for, unless these portions of anything we 
attempt are sound and well constructed, we cannot hope to succeed, 
On the other hand, if we fail, as I believe the late ministers would 
have failed even to pass their plan of repressive legislation, the 
cousequences will be deplorable in every way. There seems to be 
no doubt that some, and notably Lord R. Churchill, fully reckoned. 
on my failing to form a government.! 


pia 


The work pressed, and time was terribly short. The new 
ministers had barely gone through their re-elc..‘ons before 
the opposition began to harry them for their policy, and 
went so far, before the government was five weeks old, as 
to make the extreme motion for refusing supply. Even 
if the opposition had been in more modest humour, no 
considerable delay could be defended. Social order in 
Treland was in a profoundly unsatisfactory phase. That 


1 The cabinet was finally composed aa follows :- 


Mr. Gladstone, First lord of the treanusy. 
Lord Herschell, Lord chancellor. 

‘Lord Spencer, President of council. 

Sir W. Harcourt, Gharcellor of exchequer. 
Mr. Childers, Home secreary. 

Lord Rosebery, Foreign 

Lord Granvi Coloniat 

Lord Kimberley, Indios 

‘Mr, Campbell: Bannerman Wor 

Lord Ripon, Admiralty. 

‘Mr. Chamberlain, Local government. 

Mr. Morley, Trish ecoretary. 

Mr. Trevelyan, Scotch secretary. 

Mr. Mundella, Board of trade. 


The Lord chancellor, Mr. C.-Ban- of March, Mr. Stansfeld came in az 
nermen, Mr. Mundella, and myself, head of the Local government board, 
now sat in cabinet for the first time. and we sat with the ominous number 
After the two resignations at theend of thirteen at table. 
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BOOK fact was the starting-point of the reversal of policy which 

.—— the government had come into existence to carry out. You 
cannot announce a grand revolution, and then beg the 
world to wait. The very reason that justified the policy 
commanded expedition. Anxiety and excitement were too 
intense out of doors for anything but a speedy date, and 
it was quite certain that if the new plan were not at once 
propounded, no other public business would have much 
chance, 

The new administration did not meet parliament until 
after the middle of February, and the two Irish bills, in 
which their policy was contained, were ready by the end of 
the first week of April Considering the enormous breadth 
and intricacy of the subjects, the pressure of parliamentary 
business all .he time, the exigencies of administrative work 
in the case of at least one of the ministers principally con- 
cerned, and the distracting atmosphere of party perturbation 
and disquiet that daily and hourly harassed the work, the 
despatch of such a task within such limits of time was at 
least not discreditable to the industry and concentration of 
those who achieved it. I leave it still open to the hostile 
critic to say, a8 Moliére’s Alceste says of the sonnet composed 
in a quarter of an hour, that time has nothing to do with tho 
business. 

All through March Mr. Gladstone laboured in what he 
called ‘stiff conclaves’ about finance and land, attended 
drawing rooms, and ‘observed the variations of H M.'s 
accueils’; had an audience of the Queen, ‘very gracious, 
‘but avoided serious subjects’; was laid up with cold, and 
the weather made Sir Andrew Clark strict; then rose up 
to fresh grapples with finance and land and untoward 
colleagues, and all the ‘inexorable demands of my political 
vocation. His patience and self-control were as marvellous 
as his tireless industry. Sorely tried by something or 
another at a cabinet, he enters,—‘ Angry with myself for 
not bearing it better. I ought to have been thankful for 
it all the time’ On a similar occasion, a junior colleague 
showed himself less thankful than he should have been for 
purposeless antagonism. ‘Think of it as discipline,’ said Mr. 
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Gladstone. ‘But why, said the unregenerate junior, ‘should 


wo grudge the blessings of discipline to some other people ?’. 


Mr, Gladstone was often blamed even by Laodiceans 
among his supporters, not wise but foolish after the event, 
because he did not proceed by way of resolution, instead of by 
bill. Resolutions, it was argued, would have smoothed the 
way. General propositions would have found readier access 
to men’s minds. Having accepted the general proposition, 
people would have found it harder to resist the particular 
application. Devices that startled in the precision of a 
clause, would in the vagueness of a broad and abstract 
principle have soothed and persuaded. Mr. Gladstone was 
perfectly alive to all this, but his answer to it was plain. 
Those who eventually threw out the bill would insist on 
unmasking the resolution. They would have exhausted all 
the stereotyped vituperation of abstract motions. They 
would have ridiculed any genera! proposition as mere plati- 
tude, and pertinaciously clamoured for working details. 
What would the resolution have affirmed? The expediency 
of setting up a legislative authority in Ireland to deal with 
exclusively Irish affairs. But such a resolution would 
be consistent equally with a narrow scheme on the one 
hand, such as a plan for national councils, and a broad 
scheme on the other, giving to Ireland 2 separate exchequer, 
separate control over customs and excise, and practically 
an independent and co-ordinate legislature! How could the 
government meet the challenge to say outright whether they 
intended broad or narrow? Such a resolution could hardly 
have outlived an evening's debate, and would not have post- 
poned the evil day of schism for e single week. 

Precedents lent no support. It is true that the way was 
prepared for the Act of Union in the parliament of Great 
Britain, by the string of resolutions moved by Mr. Pitt in 
the beginning of 1799, But anybody who glances at them, 
will at once perceive that if resolutions on their model had 
been framed for the occasion of 1886, they would have covered 
the whole ground of the actual bill, and would instantly have 


3 Bee Mr. Chamberlain's speech, Also Lord Hartington ot Bradford, 
June 1, 1886. Hane, 306, p 877. May 18, 1388. 
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BOOK raised all the formidable objections and difficulties exactly 

7% _ as tho bill itself raised them. The Bonk Charter Act of 
1833 was founded on eight resolutions, and they also set 
forth in detail the points of the ministerial plan? The 
renewal of the East India Company's charter in the same 
year went on by way of resolutions, less abundant in par- 
ticulars than the Bank Act, but preceded by correspondence 
and papers which had been exhaustively canvassed and dis- 
cussed? The question of Irish autonomy was in no position 
of that sort. 

The most apt precedent in some respects is to be found 
on a glorious occasion, also in the year 1833. Mr. Stanley 
introduced the proposals of his government for the emanci- 
pation of the West Indian slaves in five resolutions. They 
furnished a key not only to policy and general principles, 
but also to the plan by which these were to be carried out 
Lord Howick followed the minister at once, raising directly 
the whole question of the plan. Who could doubt that Lord 
Hartington would now take precisely the same course towards 
Trish resolutions of similar scope? The procedure on the 
India bill of 1858 was just as little to the point. The general 
disposition of the House was wholly friendly to a settle- 
ment of the question of Indian government by the exist- 
ing ministry. No single section of the opposition wished to 
take it out of their hands, for neither Lord Russell nor the 
Peelites nor the Manchester men, and probably not even 
Lord Palmerston himself, were anxious for the immediate 
return of the last named minister to power. Who will 
pretend that in the House of Commons in February 1886, 
anything at all like the same state of facts prevailed? As 
for the resolutions in the case of the Irish church, they 
were moved by Mr. Gladstone in opposition, and he thought 
it obvious that a policy proposed in opposition stands on 2 
totally different footing from a policy laid before parliament 
on the responsibility of a government, and a government 
bound by every necessity of the situation to prompt action! 

1 Juno 1, 1838. Hans. 18, p. 186. Reform bill of 1867. Disraeli laid 

1 June 13, 1833. Ibid. p. 700. thirteen So a the table, 


+ May 14, 1833. Hana. T,p. 1290. Lowe and Bright both agreed in 
There is also the cass of the Soping fat the Smoltionn be 
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At a later stage, as we shall see, it was actually proposed CHAP. 
that a vote for the second reading of the bill should be taken 7: _ 
to mean no more than a vote for its principle. Every one 2 77. 
of the objections that instantly sprang out of their ambush 
against this proposal would have worked just as much 
mischief against an initial resolution. In short, in opening 
a policy of this difficulty and extent, the cabinet was bound 
to produce to parliament not merely its policy but its plan 
for carrying the policy out. By that course only could 
parliament know what it was doing. Any other course 
must have ended in a mystifying, irritating, and barren 
confusion, alike in the House of Commons and in the 
country. 

The same consideration that made procedure by resolu- 
tion unadvisable told with equal force within the cabinet. 
Examination into the feasibility of some sort of plan was 
most rapidly brought to a head by the test of a particular 
plan, Itis a mere fable of faction that a cast iron policy 
was arbitrarily imposed upon the cabinet; as matter of 
fact, the plan originally propounded did undergo large and 
tadical modifications. 

The policy as a whole shaped itself in two measures, 
First, a scheme for creating a legislative body, and defining 
its powers; second, a scheme for opening the way to a 
settlement of the land question, in discharge of an obliga- 
tion of honour and policy, imposed upon this country by its 
active share in all the mischiefs that the Trish land system 
had produced, The introduction of a plan for dealing with 
the land was not very popular even among ministers, but it 
was pressed by Lord Spencer and the Irish secretary, on the 
double ground that the land was too burning a question to be 
left where it then stood, and next thet it was unfair to a new 
and untried legislature in Ireland to find itself confronted 
by such a question on the very threshold. 

The plan was opened by Mr. Gladstone in cabinet on 


Groped and the bill at once printed. at once abandoned them. 

A meeting of Mberal members st Mr. Lord Hartington's ergument on 
Gladstone’ house unanimously re- the second reading shows how » re- 
solved to mupport an amendaient oet- solution would have fared, Hone 
ting aside the resolutions, Disraeli $05, p. 610. 
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March 13th, and Mr. Chamberlain and Mr, Trevelyan at once 


- wished to resign. He remonstrated in a vigorous correspond- 


ence. ‘I have seen many and many a resignation,’ be said, 
“but never one based upon the intentions, nay the immature 
intentions of the prime minister, and on a pure intuition of 
what may happen. Bricks and rafters are prepared for a house, 
but arenot themselves a house.’ The evil hour was postponed, 
but not for long. The cabinet met again a few days later 
(March 26) and things came to a sharp issue. The question 
was raised in a sufficiently definite form by the proposition 
from the prime minister for the establishment of a statutory 
body sitting in Dublin with legislative powers. No difficulty 
was made about the bare proposition itself’ Every one 
seemed to go as far as that. It needed to be teated, and 
tests were at once forthcoming. Mr. Trevelyan could not 
assent to the control of the immediate machinery of law 
and order being withdrawn from direct British authority, 
among other reasons because it was this proposal that 
created the necessity for buying out the Irish landlords, 
which he regarded as raising problem absolutely insoluble. 
Mr. Chamberlain raised four points. Ho objected to the 
cesser of Irish representation; he could not consent to the 
grant of full rights of taxation to Ireland; he resisted tho 
surrender of the appointment of judges and magistrates; 
and he argued strongly against proceeding by enumeration 
of the things that an Irish government might not do, 
instead of by a specific delegation of the things that it 
might do* That these four objections were not in them- 
solves incapable of accommodation was shown by subsequent 
events, The second was very speedily, and the first was 
ultimately allowed, while the fourth was held by good 
authority to be little more than a question of drafting. 
Even the third was not a point either way on which to 
break up a government, destroy a policy, and split a party. 
But everybody who is acquainted with either the great or 
the small conflicts of human history, knows how little the 
mere terms of a principle or of an objection are to be 
trusted as a clue either to its practical significance, or 


+! Hans. 304, p. 1116, 1 Hans. 304, p. 1190. 
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to the design with which it is in reality advanced. The 

design here under all the four heads of objection, was the. 
dwarfing of the legislative body, the cramping and con. #* 77 
striction of its organs, its reduction to something which 

the Irish could not have even pretended to accept, and 

which they would have been no better than fools if they 

had ever attempted to work, 

Some supposed then, and Mr. Chamberlain has said since, 
that when he entered the cabinet room on this memorable 
occasion, he intended to be conciliatory. Witnesses of the 
scene thought that the prime minister made little attempt 
in that direction. Yet where two men of clear mind and 
firm will mean two essentially different things under the 
same name, whether autonomy or anything else, and each 
intends to stand by his own interpretation, it is childish to 
suppose that arts of deportment will smother or attenuate 
fundamental divergence, or make people who are quite 
aware how vitally they differ, pretend that they entirely 
agree, Mr. Gladstone knew the giant burden that he bad 
taken up, and when he went to the cabinet of March 26, his 
ind was no doubt fixed that success, so hazardous at best, 
would be hopeless in face of personal antagonisms and 
bitterly divided counsels. This, in his view, and in his 
own phrase, was one of the ‘great imperial occasions’ that 
call for imperial resolves. The two ministers accordingly 
resigned. 

Besides these two important secessions, some ministers 
out of the cabinet resigned, but they were of the whig 
complexion? The new prospect of the whig schism extend- 
ing into the camp of the extreme radicals created natural 
alarm but hardly produced a panic. So deep were the roots 
of party, so immense the authority of a veteran leader. It 
used to be said of the administration of 1880, that the world 
would never really know Mr. Gladstone's strength in par- 
liament and the country, until every one of his colleagues 


1 Faint hopes were nourished that outside. Lord Dalhousie, one of 
Mr. Bright might be induced to the truest hearte that ever were 
join, but there was unfortunately attracted to public life, too earl 
no ground for them. Mr. Whit- lost to his country, took the Soottia 
bread was invited, but preferred to secretaryship, not in the cabinet, 
lond staunch and important support 
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BOOK had in turn abandoned him to his own resources. Certainly 
7% __ the secessions of the end of March 1886 left him undaunted. 


1886. 


Every consideration of duty and of policy bound him to 
persevere, He felt, justly enough, that a minister who had 
once deliberately invited his party and the people of the 
three kingdoms to follow him on so arduous and bold a 
march as this, had no right on any common plea to turn 
back until he had exhausted every available device to 
‘bring the army of the faithful through.’ 


a 

From the first the Irish leader was in free and constant 
communication with the chief secretary. Proposals were 
once or twice made, not I think at Mr, Parnell’s desire, for 
conversations to be held between Mr. Gladstone and himself, 
but they were always discouraged by Mr. Gladstone, who was 
never fond of direct personal contentions, or conversations 
when the purpose could be as well served otherwise, and he 
had a horror of what he called multiplying channels of com- 
munication, ‘For the moment, he replied, ‘I think we may 
look to Mr, M. alone, and rely on all he says for accuracy as 
well as fidelity. I have been hard at work, and to-day I 
mean to have a further and full talk with Mr. M, who will 
probably soon after wish for some renewed conversation 
with Mr, Parnell.’ Mr. Parnell showed himself acute, frank, 
patient, closely attentive, and possessed of striking though 
not rapid insight. He never slurred over difficulties, nor 
tried to pretend that rough was smooth, On the other 
hand, he had nothing in common with that desperate 
species of-counsellor, who takes all the small points, and 
raises objections instead of helping to contrive expedients, 
He measured the ground with a slow and careful eye, and 
fixed tenaciously on the thing that was essential et the 
moment. Of constructive faculty he never showed a trace. 
He was a man of temperament, of will, of authority, of 
power; not of ideas or ideals, or knowledge, or political 
maxims, or even of the practical reason in any of its higher 
senses, as Hamilton, Madison, and Jefferson had practical 
reason. But he knew what he wanted. 
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He was always perfectly ready at this period to acquiesce CHAP. 
in Irish exclusion from Westminster, on the ground that _Y-—_, 
they would want all the brains they had for their own “77. 
parliament, At the same time he would have liked a pro- 
vision for sending a delegation to Westminster on occasion, 
with reference to some definite Irish questions such as might 
be expected to arise. As to the composition of the upper 
or protective order in the Irish parliament, he was wholly 
unfamiliar with the various utopian plans that have been 
advanced for the protection of minorities, and he declared 
himself tolerably indifferent whether the object should be 
sought in nomination by the crown, or through a special and 
narrower elective body, or by any other schema. To such 
things he had given no thought. He was a party chief, not a 
maker of constitutions. He liked the idea of both orders sit- 
ting in one House. He made one significant suggestion: he 
wished the bill to impose the same disqualification upon the 
clergy as exists in our own parliament. But he would have 
liked to see certain ecclesiastical dignitaries included by 
virtue of their office in the upper or protective branch All 
questions of this kind, however, interested him much less 
than finance. Into financial issues he threw himself with 
extraordinary energy, and he fought for better terms with a 
keenness and tenacity that almost baffled the mighty expert 
with whom he was matched. They only met once during 
the weoks of the preparation of the bill, though the indirect 
communication was constant. Here is my scanty note of 
the meeting :— 


April 5,—Mr. Parnell came to my room at the House at 8.30, 
and we talked for two hours. At 10.30 I went to Mr. Gladstone 
naxt door, and told him how things stood. He aaked me to open 
the points of discussion, and into my room we went, He shook 
hands cordially with Mr. Parnell, and sat down between him and 
me, We at once got to work. P. extraordinarily close, tenacious, 
and sharp. It was all finance. At midnight, Mr. Gladstone rose 
in his chair and said, ‘I fear I must go; I cannot sit as Ite as 
Tused to do.’ ‘Very clever, very clever,’ he muttered to me as I 
held open the door of his room for him. 1 returned to Parnell, 
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BOOK who wont on repeating his points in his impenetrable way, until 
TX the policeman mercifully eame to say the House was up. 
Mr. Gladstone’s own note must also be transcribed :— 
Apnl 5.—Wrote to Lord* Spencer. The Queen aud ministers. 
Four hours on the matter for my speech. 1} houra with Welby 
and Hamilton on the figures. Saw Lord Spencer, Mr. Morley, 
Mr.A.M = H. of C,, 5-8. Dined at Sur Thomas May's. 
1} hours with Morley and Parnell on the root of the matter ; 
rather too late for me, 103-12. A herd day. (Diary.) 


On more than one financial point the conflict went 
perilously near to breaking down the whole operation ‘If 
we do not get a right budget,’ said Mr. Parnell, ‘all will go 
wrong from the very first hour’ To the last he held ont 
‘hat tho just proportion of Irish contribution to the ir»per'al 
fund was not one-fourteenth or one-fifteenth, but a twentieth 
or twenty-first part. Ho insisted all the more strongly on 
his own more liberal fraction, as a partial compensation for 
their surrender of fiscal liberty and the right to impose 
customs duties. Even an hour or two before the bill was 
actually to be unfolded to the House, he hurried to the Irish 
office in what was for him rather an excited state, to make 
one more appeal to me for his fraction. It is not at all 
improbable that if the bill had gone forward into committeo, 
it would have been at the eleventh hour rejected by the 
Trish on this department of it, and then all would have been 
at anend. Mr, Parnell never concealed this danger ahead, 

In the cabinet things went forward with such ups and 
downs as are usual when a difficult bill is on the anvil. In 
@ project of this magnitude, it was inevitable that some 
tmainister should occasionally let fall the consecrated formula 
that if this or that were done or not done, he must, recop- 
sider his position, Financial arrangements, and the protec- 
tion of the minority, were two of the knottiest points—the 
first from the contention raised on the Irish side, the second. 
from misgiving in some minds as to the possibility of 
satisfying protestant sentiment in England and Scotland, 
Some kept the colonial type more strongly in view than 
others, and the bill no doubt ultimately bore that cast. 


The draft project of surrendering complete taxing-power CHAR, 
to the Irish legislative body was eventually abandoned. It 
was soon felt that the bare possibility of Ireland putting RH 
duties on British goods—and it was not more than a bare 
possibility in view of Britain's position as practically Ireland's 
only market—would have destroyed the bill in every manu- 
facturing and commercial centre in the land. Mr. Parnell 
agreed to give up the control of customs, and also to give 
up direct and continuous representation at Westminster, 
On this cardinal point of the cesser of Irish representation, 
Mr. Gladstone to the last professed to keep an open mind, 
though to most of the cabinet, including especially three 
of its oldest hands and coolest heads, exclusion was at 
this time almost vital. Exclusion was favoured not only 
on its merits Mr. Bright was known to regard it as 
large compensation for what otherwise he viewed as pure 
mischief, and it was expected to win support in other 
quarters generally hostile. So in truth it did, but at the 
cost of support in quarters that were friendly. On April 30, 
Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Granville, ‘I scarcely see how 
a cabinet could have been formed, if the inclusion of the 
Irish members had been insisted on; and now I do not seo 
how the scheme and policy can be saved from shipwreck, if 
the exclusion is insisted on,’ 

The plan was bound to be extensive, as its objects were 
extensive, and it took for granted in the case of Ireland 
the fundamental probabilities of civil society. He who 
looks with ‘indolent and kingly gaze’ upon all projects 
of written constitutions need not turn to the Appendix 
unless he will. Two features of the plan were cardinal. 

The foundation of the scheme was the establishment 
in Ireland of a domestic legislature to deal with Irish as 
distinguished from imperial affairs. It followed from this 
that if Irish members and representative peers remained at 
‘Weatminster at all, though they might claim a share in the 
settlement of imperial affairs, they could not rightly controk 
English or Scotch affairs. This was from the first, and has 
ever since remained, the Gordian knot. The cabinet on a 
review of all the courses open determined to propose the 
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BOOK plan of total exclusion, save and unless for the purpose of 
—-— revising this organic statute. 

1686. The next question was neither so hard nor so vital. 
Ought the powers of the Irish legislature to be specifically 
enumerated? Or was it better to enumerate the branches 
of legislation from which the statutory parliament was to be 
shut out? Should we enact the things that they might do, 
or the things that they might not do, leaving them the 
whole residue of law-making power outside of these excep- 
tions and exclusions? The latter was the plan adopted in 
the bill. Disabilities were specified, and everything not so 
specified was left within the scope of the Irish authority. 
These disabilities comprehended all matters affecting the 
crown, All questions of defence and armed force were 
shut out; all foreign and colonial relations; the law of 
trade and navigation, of coinage and legal tender. The 
now legislature could not meddle with certain charters, nor 
with certain contracts, nor could it establish or endow any 
particular religion.t 


Iv 

Among his five spurious types of courage, Aristotle names 
for one the inan who seems to be brave, only because he 
does not see bis danger. This, at least, was not Mr. Glad- 
stone's case. No one knew better than the leader in the 
enterprise, how formidable were the difficulties that lay in 
his path. The giant mass of secular English prejudice 
against Ireland frowned like a mountain chain across the 
track. A strong and proud nation had trained itself for 
long courses of time in habits of dislike for the history, the 
political claims, the religion, the temperament, of » weaker 
nation, The violence of the Irish members in the last 
parliament, sporadic barbarities in some of the wilder por- 
tions of the island, the hideous murders in the Park, had all 
deepened and vivified the scowling impressions nursed by 
large bodies of Englishmen for many ages past about un- 
fortunate Ireland. Then the practical operation of shaping 
an Irish constitution, whether on colonial, federal, or any 
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other lines, was in itself a task that, even if all external 
circumstance had been as amiling as it was in fact the 
opposite, still abounded in every kind of knotty, intricate, and 
intractable matter. 

It is true that elements could be discovered on the other 
side, First, was Mr. Gladstone's own high place in the con- 
fidence of great masses of his countrymen, the result of a 
lifetime of conspicuous service and achievement. Next, the 
lacerating struggle with Ireland ever since 1880, and the 
confusion into which it had brought our affairs, had bred 
something like despair in many minds, and they were ready 
to look in almost any direction for relief from an intolerable 
burden. Third, the controversy had not gone very far before 
opponents were astounded to find that the new policy, which 
they angrily scouted as half insanity and half treason, gave 
comparatively little shock to the new democracy. This was 
at first imputed to mere ignorance and raw habits of political 
judgment. Wider reflection might have warned them that 
the plain people of this island, though quickly roused against 
even the shadow of concession when the power or the great- 
ness of their country is openly assailed, seem at the same 
time ready to turn to moral claims of fair play, of concilia- 
tion, of pacific truce. With all these magnanimous senti- 
ments the Irish case was only too easily made to associate 
itself. The results of the Irish elections and the force of the 
constitutional demand sank deep in the popular mind. The 
grim spectre of Coercion as the other alternative wore its 
most repulsive look in the eyes of men, themselves but 
newly admitted to full citizenship. Rash experiment in 
polities has been defined as raising grave issues without 
grave cause. Nobody of sny party denied in this crisis the 
gravity of the cause. 


ExT 


CHAPTER VI 
INTRODUCTION OF THE BILL 


(1886) 
‘Moan have I seen and known; erties of men 
And mannets, climates, councils, governments, 
‘Myself not lesst, but honowr’d of them all... 
‘There hes the port; the vessel puff, her saul ; 
‘There gloom the dark brosd sous, 
Tarwvsox, Ulyeses. 
BOOK Ir was not within the compass either ot human effort or 
2% _, human endurance even for the most practised and skilful 
1886, of orators to unfold the whole plan, both government and 
land, in a single speech. Nor was public interest at all 
equally divided. Irish fand had devoured an immense 
amount of parliamentary time in late years; it is one of the 
most technical and repulsive of all political subjects: and to 
many of the warmest friends of Irish self-government, any 
special consideration for the owners of Irish land was bitterly 
unpalatable. Expectation was centred upon the plan for 
general government This was introduced on April 8. Here 
is the entry in the little diary :— 

The message came to me this worning: ‘Hold thou up my 
goings in thy path, that my footsteps slip not’ Settled finally my 
figures with Welby and Hamilton; other points with Spencer and 
Morley. Reflected much, Took a short drive. H. of C., 44-8}, 
‘Extraordinary scenes outside the House and in. My speech, which 
T have sometimes thought could never end, lasted nearly 34 hours. 
‘Voice and strength and freedom were granted to me in a degree 
beyond what I could have hoped. But many a prayer had gone 
up for me, and not I believe in vain. 


No auch scene has ever been beheld in the House of 
Commons. Members came down at break of day to secure 
their places; before noon every seat was marked, and. 

00 
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crowded benches were even arrayed on the floor of the CHAR 
House from the mace to the bar. Princes, ambassadors, 74 _, 
great peers, high prelates, thronged the lobbies. The fame 2% 77. 
of the orator, the boldness of his exploit, curiosity as to the 

plan, poignant anxiety as to the party result, wonder 
whether a wizard had at last actually arisen with a spell 

for casting out the baleful spirits that had for so many 

ages made Ireland our torment and our dishonour, all these 

things brought together such an assemblage as no minister 

before had, ever addressed within those world-renowned 

walls. The parliament was new. Many of its members had 

fought a hard battle for their seats, and trusted they were 

safe in the haven for half a dozen good years to come, 

Those who were moved by professional ambition, those 
whose object was social advancement, those who thought 

only of upright public service, the keen party men, the men 

who aspired to office, the men with a past and the men who 

looked for » future, all alike found themselves adrift on 

dark and troubled waters. he secrets of the bill had been 

well kept. To-day the disquieted host were first to learn 

what was the great project to which they would have to say 

that Aye or No on which for them and for the state so 

much would hang. 

Of the chief comrades or rivals of the minister's own+ 
generation, the strong administrators, the eager and accom- 
plished debaters, the sagacious leaders, the only survivor 
now compatable to him in eloquence or in influence was 
Mr. Bright. That illustrious man seldom came into the 
House in those distracted days; and on this memorable 
occasion his stern and noble head was to be seen in dim 
obscurity. Various as were the emotions in other regions 
of the House, in one quarter rejoicing was unmixed. 
There, at least, was no doubt and no misgiving. There 
pallid and tranquil sat the Irish leader, whose hard insight, 
whose patience, energy, and spirit of command, had achieved 
this astounding result, and done that which he had vowed 
to his countrymen that he would assuredly be able to do. 
On the benches round him, genial excitement rose almost to 
tumult. Well it might. For the first time since the union, 
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the Irish case was at last to be pressed in alll its force and 


- strength, in every aspect of policy and of conscience, by the 


most powerful Englishman then alive. 

More striking than the audience, was the man; more 
striking than the multitude of eager onlookers from the 
shore was the rescuer with deliberate valour facing the 
floods ready to wash him down; tho veteran Ulysses, who 
after more than half a century of combat, service, toil, 
thought it not too late to try a further ‘ work of noble note’ 
In the hands of such a master of the instrument, the theme 
might easily have lent itself to one of those displays of 
exalted passion which the House had marvelled at in more 
than one of Mr. Gladstone's speeches on the Turkish ques- 
tion, or heard with religious reverence in his speech on the 
Affirmation bill in 1883. What the occasion now required 
was that passion should burn low, and reasoned persuasion 
hold up the guiding lamp. An elaborate scheme was to be 
unfolded, an unfamiliar policy to be explained and vindi- 
cated. Of that best kind of eloquence which dispenses with 
declaniation, this was a fine and sustained example. The 
was a deep, rapid, steady, onflowing volume of argumer 
exposition, exhortation. Every hard or bitter stroke w 4 
avoided, Now and again a fervid note thrilled the ear aud 
lifted all hearts. But political oratory is action, not words, 
~action, character, will, conviction, purpose, personality. 
As this eager muster of men underwent the enchantment 
of periods exquisite in their balance and modulation, the 
compulsion of his flashing glance and animated gesture, 
what stirred and commanded them was the recollection 
of national service, the thought of the speaker's master- 
ing purpose, his unflagging resolution and strenuous vill, 
his strength of thew and sinew well tried in long years of 
resounding war, his unquenched conviction that the just 
cause can never fail. Few are the heroic moments in our 
parliamentary politics, but this was one. 


rr 


The first reading of the bill was allowed to pass without 
a division. To the second, Lord Hartington moved an 
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amendment in the ordinary form of simple rejection! His 


two speeches* present the case against the policy and the. 


bill in its most massive form. The direct and unsophisti- 
cated nature of his antagonism, backed by a personal char- 
acter of uprightness and plain dealing beyond all suspicion, 
gave a momentum to his attack that was beyond any effect 
of dialectics. It was noticed that he had never during his 
thirty years of parliamentary life spoken with anything like 
the same power before, The debates on the two stages 
occupied sixteen nights. They were not unworthy of the 
gravity of the issue, nor of the fame of the House of Com- 
mons. Only one speaker hold the magic secret of Demos- 
thenic oratory. Several others showed themselves masters 
of the higher arts of parliamentary discussion. One or two 
transient spurts of fire in the encounters of orange and 
greon, served to reveal the intensity of the glow behind the 
closed doors of the furnace, But the general temper was 
good, The rule against irritating language was hardly ever 
broken. Swords crossed according to the strict rules of 
combat, The tone was rational and argumentative, There 
was plenty of strong, close, and acute reasoning; there was 
some learning, a considerable acquaintance both with historic 
and contemporary, foreign and domestic fact, and when fact 
and reasoning broke down, their place was abundantly filled 
by eloquent prophecy of disaster on one side, or blessing on 
the other. Neither prophecy me demonstrable; both could 
be made plausible. 

Discussion was adorned by copious references to the 
mighty shades who had been the glary of the House in a 
great parliamentary age. We heard again the Virgilian 
hexameters in which Pitt had described the spirit of his 
policy at the union:— 

Paribus ae legibus ambe 
Invicta: gentes zterna in federa mittant. 


We heard once more how Grattan said that union of the 
legislatures was severance of the nations; that the ocean 
1 Fst reading, April 18. Motion made for weoond reading and amend. 


ment, May 10. Dill introduced and first reading, Apn] 16. 
2 April 9, May 20. 
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forbade union, the channel forbade separation; that England 
+in her government of Ireland had gone to hell for her prin- 
ciples and to bedlam for her discretion. There was, above 
all, a grand and copious anthology throughout the debate 
from Burke, the greatest of Irishmen and the largest master 
of civil wisdom in our tongue 

The appearance of a certain measure of the common form 
of all debates was inevitable No bill is ever brought in of 
which its opponents do not say that it either goes too far, or 
else it does not go far enough, no bill of which its defenders 
do not say as to some crucial flaw pounced upon and 
paraded by the enemy, that after all it is a mere question of 
drafting, or can be more appropriately discussed in com- 
mittee. There was the usual evasion of the strong points of 
the adversary’s case, the usual exaggeration of its weak ones, 
That is debating Perorations ran in monotonous mould; 
integrity of the empire on one side, a real, happy, and in- 
dissoluble reconcilation between English and Irish on the 
other. 

Ono side dwelt much on the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam in 
1795, and the squalid corruption of the union; the other, on 
the hopeless distraction left by the rebellion of 1798, and 
the impotent confusion of the Irish parliament. One 
apeaker enumerated Mr. Pitt's arguments for the union— 
the argument about the regency and about the commercial 
treaty, the argument about foreign alliances and confeder- 
acies and the army, about free trade and catholic emanci- 
pation, he showed that under all these six heads the new 
bill carefully respectegl and guarded the grounds taken by 
the minister of the union He was bluntly answered by 
the exclamation that nobody cared a straw about what Mr. 
Pitt said, or what Sir Ralph Abercromby said; what we had 
to deal with were the facts of the case in the year 1886. 
You show your mistrust of the Irish by inserting all these 
safeguards in the bill, said the opposition. No, replied 
ministers , the safeguards are to meet no mistrusts of ours, 
but those entertained or feigned by other people. You had 
no mandate for home rule, said the opposition Still less, 
ministers retorted, had you a mandate for coercion. 
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Such a scheme as this, exclaimed the critics, with all omar 
ita checks and counterchecks, its truncated functions, ite _¥4 
vetoes, exceptions, and reservations, is degrading to Ireland, “77 
and every Irish patriot with a spark of spirit in his bosom 
must feel it so. As if, retorted the defenders, there were 
no degradation to a free people in suffering twenty years of 
your firm and resolute coercion. One side argued that the 
interests of Ireland and Great Britain were much too closely 
intertwined to permit a double legislature. The other 
argued that this very interdependence was just what made 
an Irish legislature safe, because it was incredible that they 
should act as if they had no benefit to receive from us, and 
no injury to suffer from injury inflicted upon us. Do you, 
asked some, blot out of your minds the bitter, incendiary, 
and rebellious speech of Irish members? But do you then, 
the rejoinder followed, suppose that the language that came 
from men’s hearts when a boon was refused, is a clue to the 
sentiment in their hearts when the boon shall have been 
granted? Ministers were bombarded with reproachful 
quotations from their old speeches. They answered the 
fire by taunts about the dropping of coercion, and the 
amazing manceuvres of the autumn of 1885. The device of 
the two orders was denounced as inconsistent with the 
democratic tendencies of the age. A very impressive argu- 
ment forsooth from you, was the reply, who are either 
stout defenders of the House of Lords as it is, or else stout 
advocates for some of the multifarious schemes for mixing 
hereditary peers with fossil officials, all of them equally 
alien to the democratic tendencies whether of this age or 
any other. So, with stroke and counter-stroke, was the 
ball kept flying. 

Much was made of foreign and colonial analogies; of the 
union between Austria and Hungary, Norway and Sweden, 
Denmark and Iceland; how in forcing legislative union on 
North America we lost the colonies; how the union of legis- 
latures ended in the severance of Holland from Belgium. 

All this carried little conviction, Most members of parlia- . 
ment like to think with pretty large blinkers on, and though 
it may make for narrowness, this is consistent with much 
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practical wisdom. Historical parallels in the actual politics 
of the day are usually rather decorative than substantial. 

IE people disbelieve promisses, nothing can be easier than 
to ridicule conclusions; and what happened now was that 
critics argued against this or that contrivance in the 
tmachinery, because they insisted that no machinery was 
neoded at all, and that no contrivance could ever be made 
to work, because the Insh mechanicians would infallibly 
devote all their infatuated energy and perverse skill, not 
to work it, but to break it in pieces. The Irish, in Mr. 
Gladstone's ironical paraphrase of these singular opinions, 
had « double dose of original sin; they belonged wholly to 
the kingdoms of darkness, and therefore the rules of that 
probability which wise men have made the guide of life can 
have no bearing in any case of theirs. A more serious way 
of stating the fundamental objection with which Mr. Glad- 
stone had to deal was this. Popular government is at the 
best difficult to work, It is supremely difficult to work in 
a statutory scheme with limits, reservations, and restrictions 
lurking round every corner. Finally, owing to history and 
circumstance, no people in all the world is less fitted to try 
& supremely difficult experiment in government than the 
people who live in Ireland. Your superstructure, they said, 
is enormously heavy, yet you are going to raise it on founda- 
tions that are a quaking bog of incapacity and discontent, 
This may have been a good answer to the policy of the bill 
But to criticise its provisions from such a point of view was 
as inevitably unfruitful as it would be to set a hardened 
agnostic to revise the Thirty-nine articles or the mystic 
theses of the Athanasian creed. 

On the first reading, Mr. Chamberlain astounded allies 
and opponents alike by suddenly revealing his view, that 
the true solution of the question was to be sought in some 
form of federation. It was upon the line of federation, and 
not upon the pattern of the self-governing colonies, that we 
should find a way out of the difficulty! Men could hardly 
trust their ears. On the second reading, he startled us once 
more by declaring that he was perfectly prepared, the very 

1 Hons 804, pp. 1204 6 
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next day if we pleased, to establish between this country 


and Ireland the relations subsisting between the provincial . 


legislatures and the dominion parliament of Canada? As 
to the first proposal, anybody could see that, federation was 
a vastly more revolutionary operation than the delegation of 
certain legislative powers to a local parliament. Moreover 
before federating an Irish legislature, you must first create 
it, As to the second proposal, anybody could see on turning 
for a quarter of an hour to the Dominion Act of 1867, that 
in some of the particulars deemed by Mr. Chamberlain to be 
specially important, a provincial legislature in the Canadian 
system had more unfettered powers than the Irish legislature 
would have under the bill Finally, he urged that inquiry 
into the possibility of satisfying the Irish demand should 
bo carried on by x committee or commission representing 
all sections of the House? In face of projects so strangely 
fashioned as this, Mr Gladstone had a right to declare that 
just as the subject held the field in the public mind—for 
never before had been seen such signs of public absorption 
in the House and out of the House—so the ministerial plan 
held the field in parliament. It had many enemies, but it 
had not single serious rival. 

The debate on the second reading had hardly begun when 
Lord Salisbury placed in the hands of his adversaries a 
weapon with which they took care to do much execution, 
Treland, he declared, is not one nation, but two nations, 
There were races like the Hottentots, and even the Hindoos, 
incapable of self-government. He would not place confi- 
dence in people who had acquired the habit of using knives 
and slugs, His policy was that parliament should enable 
the government of England to govern Ireland. ‘Apply that 
recipe honestly, consistently, and resolutely for twenty years, 
and at the end of that time you will find that Ireland will 
be fit to accept any gifts in the way of local government or 
repeal of coercion laws that you may wish to give her.’® In 
the same genial vein, Lord Salisbury told bis Hottentot 
fellow-citizens—one of the two invicte gentes of Mr. Pitt's 
famous quotation—that if some great store of imperial 

1 Hans. 206, p. 697. 2 Hoss. 304, p. 1202. * May 15, 1886. 
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treasure were going to be expended on Ireland, instead of 
buying out landlords, it would be far more usefully em- 
ployed in providing for the emigration of a million Irishmen. 
Explanations followed this inconvenient candour, but ex- 
planstions are apt to be clumsy, and the pungency of the 
indiscretion kept it long alive. A humdrum speaker, who 
was able to contribute nothing better to the animation of 
debate, could always by insinuating a reference to Hottentots, 
knives and slugs, the deportation of a million Irishmen, and 
twenty yoars of continuous coercion, make sure of a roar 
of angry protest from his opponents, followed by a lusty 
counter-volley from his friends, 


stig 


The reception of the bill by the organs of Irish opinion 
was easy to foretell. The nationalists accepted it in sober 
and rational language, subject to amendments on the head 
of finance and the constabulary clauses. The tories said it 
was a bill for setting up an Irish republic, It is another 
selfish English plan, said the moderates. Some Irishmen 
who had played with home rule while it was a phrase, drew 
back when they saw it in a bill, Others, while holding to 
home rule, objected to being reduced to the status of 
colonists The body of home rulers who were protestant was 
small, and even against them it was retorted that for every 
protestant nationalist there were ten catholic unionists. 
The Fenian organs across the Atlantic, while quarrelling 
with such provisions as the two orders, ‘one of which 
would be Irish end the other English,’ did justice to the 
bravery of the attempt, and to the new moral forces which 
it would call out The florid violence which the Fenians 
abandoned was now with proper variations adopted by 
Orangemen in the north The General Assembly of the 
presbyterian church in Ireland passed strong resolutions 
against a parliament, in favour of a peasant proprietary, in 
favour of loyalty, and of coercion. A few days later the 
general synod of the protestant episcopal church followed 
suit, and denounced a parliament. The Orange print in 
Belfast drew up a Solemn League and Covenant for Ulster, 
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to ignore and resist an Irish national government. Unionist 


prints in Dublin declared and indignantiy repelled ‘ihe. 


selfish English design to get rid of the Irish nuisance from 
‘Westminster, and reduce us to the position of a tributary 
dependency.’ 

The pivot of the whole policy was the acceptance of the 
bill by the representatives of Ireland. On the evening when 
the bill was produced, Mr. Parnell made certain complaints 
8s to the reservation of the control of the constabulary, 
as to the power of the first order to effect a deadlock, and as 
to finance. He oxplicitly and publicly warned the govern- 
ment from the first that, when the committee stage was 
reached, he would claim a large decrease in the fraction 
named for the imperial contribution. There was never any 
dissembling as to this, In private discussion, he had always 
held that the fair proportion of Irish contribution to im- 
perial charges was not a fifteenth but # twentieth, and he 
said no more in the House than he had persistently said in 
the Irish secretary's room. There too he had urged what 
he also declared in the House: that he had always insisted 
that due representation should be given to the minority, 
that he should welcome any device for preventing ill-con- 
sidered Jegislation, but that the provision in the bill, for the 
veto of the first order, would lead to prolonged obstruction. 
and delay, Subject to modification on these three heads, he 
sccepted the bill. ‘I am convinced,’ he said in concluding, 
‘that if our views are fairly met in committee regarding the 
defects to which I have briefly alluded,—the bill will be 
cheerfully accepted by the frish people, and by their repre- 
sentatives, as a solution of the long-standing dispute between 
the two countries.’* 

It transpired at a later date that just before the intro- 
duction of the bill, when Mr. Parnell had been made 
acquainted with its main proposals, he called 9 meeting of 
eight of his leading colleagues, told them what these pro- 
posals were, and asked them whether they would take the 


} See for istance, Zrish Times, —* Hane. S04, p. 1134. Also 305, p. 
May 8, and Belfast Nescletter, May 1252. 
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Dill or leave it? Some began to object to the absence of 


-certain provisions, such os the immediate control of the 


constabulary, and the right over duties of customs, Mr. 
Parnell rose from the table, and clenched the discussion by 
informing them that if they declined the bill, the govern- 
ment would go. They at once agreed ‘to accept it pro 
tanto, reserving for committee the right of enforcing and, 
if necessary, reconsidering their position with regard to 
these important questions’ This is neither moro nor less 
than the form in which Mr. Parnell made his declaration in 
parliament. There was complete consistency between the 
terms of this declaration, and the terms of acceptance 
agreed to by his colleagues, as disclosed in the black days 
of December four years later. The charge of bad faith and 
hypocrisy so freely made against the Irishmen is wholly 
unwarranted by a single word in these proceedings. If the 
whole transaction had been known to the House of Com- 
mons, it could not have impaired by one jot or tittle the 
value set by the supporters of the bill on the assurances of 
the Irishmen that, in principle and subject to modification 
on points named, they accepted the bill as a settlement of 
the question, and would use their best endeavours to make 
it work? 


1 Whon the bill was practioally 
tottled, ho asked if he might have 
‘8 drait of the main pro 


ete newspaper men, and they ware 
ure poor men, and eny newspaper would 
we given them a thousand pounds 


visions, for 
communication to balf a dozen of his f 


confidential collesgues. After some 
demur, the Irish secretary con- 
sented, warning him of the damaging 
consequences of any premature dival- 
gation. Tho draft was duly returned, 
‘and not 8 word lesked out. Some 
time afterwards Mr. Parnell recalled 
the inadent to me. ‘Three of the 
men to whom I showed the draft 


for at. No very wonderful = 

you may say. | But how 

your House of Commons wont 

believe it?” 

1 For thie point, soo the Times 
Feet 


the volume antiled Phe  Porsatie 
Split (1801). 


CHAPTER VII 
THE POLITICAL ATMOSPHERE, DEFEAT OF THE BILL 


(1888) 


‘Vivearrana on every side was fall of traps and mines... . It was 
Jn the midst of thia chaos of plots and counterplote... that the 
firmness of that noble person [Lord Rockingham] was put to the 
proof. He never atirred from his ground; no, not an inch — 
‘Burns (1766), 


‘Tax atmosphere in London became thick and hot with CHAP. 


political passion. Veteran observers declared that our 


generation had not seen anything like it. Distinguished “#77. 


men of letters and, as it oddly happened, men who had won 
some distinction either bydenouncing the legislative union, 
or by insisting on a decentralisation that should satisfy Irish 
national aspirations, now choked with anger because they 
were taken at their word. Just like irascible scholars of old 
time who settled controversies about corrupt texts by im- 
puting to rival grammarians shameful crimes, so these writers 
could find no other explanation for an opinion that was 
not their own about Irish government, except moral turpi- 
tude and personal degradation. One professor of urbanity 
compared Mr, Gladstone to a desperate pirate burning his 
ship, or a gambler doubling and trebling his stake as luck 
goes against him. Such strange violence in calm natures, 
such pherisaic pretension in « world where we are all fallen, 
temains a riddle. Political differences were tuned into 
social proscription, Whigs who could not accept the new 
policy were specially furious with whigs who could, Great 
ladies purified their lists of the names of old intimates. 
Amiable magnates excluded from their dinner-tables and 
their country houses once familiar friends who had fallen 
into the guilty heresy, and even harmless portraits of the 
Vou, II. 2N 
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heresiarch were sternly removed from the walls, At some 

.of the political clubs it rained blackballs, It was s painful 
demonstration how thin after all is our social veneer, even 
when most highly polished. 

When a royal birthday was drawing near, the prime 
minister wrote to Lord Granville, his unfailing counsellor in 
every difficulty political and social,—‘I am becoming seriously 
perplexed about my birthday dinner. Hardly any peers of 
the higher ranks will be available, and not many of the lower, 
Will the seceding colleagues come if they are asked? (Argyll, 
to whom I applied privately on the score of old friendship, 
has already refused me.) I am for asking them; but I ex- 
pect refusal. Lastly, it has become customary for the Prince 
of Wales to dine with me on that day, and he brings his 
eldest son now that the young Prince is of age, But his 
position would be very awkward, if he comes and witnesses 
a great nakedness of the land. What do you say to all this? 
If you cannot help me, who can?’ Most of the seceding 
colleagues accepted, and the dinner came off well enough, 
though as the host wrote to a friend beforehand, ‘ If Harting- 
ton were to get up and move a vote of want of confidence after 
dinner, he would almost carry it.’ The Prince was unable 
to be present, and so the great nakedness was by him unseen, 
but Prince Albert Victor was there instead, and is described 
by Mr. Gladstone as ‘most kind.’ 

The conversion of Peel to free trade forty years before had 
led to the same species of explosion, though Peel had tho 
court strongly with him Both then and now it was the 
case of a feud within the bosom of a party, and such feuds 
hike civil wars have ever been the fiercest. In each case 
there was a sense of betrayal—at least as unreasonable in 
1886 as it was in 1846. The provinces somehow took 
things more rationally than the metropolis. Those who were 
stunned by the fierce moans of London over the assured de- 
cline in national honour and credit, the imminence of civil 
war, and the ultimate destruction of British power, found 
their acquaintances in the country excited and interested, 
but still clothed and in their right minds. The gravity of the 
question was fully understood, but in taking sides ordinary 
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men did not talk as if they were in for the battle of Arma- 
geddon. The attempt to kindle the torch of religious fear 
or hate was in Great Britain happily a failure. The mass of 
liberal presbyterians in Scotland, and of nonconformists in 
England and Wales, stood firm, though some of their most 
eminent and able divines resisted the new project, less on 
religious grounds than on what they took to be the balance 
of political arguments, Mr. Gladstone was able to point to 
the conclusive assurances he had received that the kindred 
peoples in the colonies and America regarded with warm 
and fraternal sympathy the present effort to settle the Jong- 
yexed and troubled relations between Great Britain and 
Treland :— 


‘We must not be discouraged if at home and particularly in the 
upper ranks of society, we hear a variety of discordant notes, 
notes alike discordant from our policy and from one another. 
You have before you a cabinet determined in ite purpose and an 
intelligible plan, I own I see very little else in the political 
arena that is determined or that is intelligible. 


Inside the House subterranean activity was at its height 
all through the month of May. This was the critical period. 
The regular opposition spoke little and did little; with com- 
posed interest they watched others do their work. On the 
ministerial side men wavered and changed and changed 
again, from day to day and almost from hour to hour. 
Never were the motions of the pendulum so agitated and so 
irregular. So novel and complex a problem was a terrible 
burden for a new parliament. About half its members had 
not sat in any parliament before. The whips wefe new, 
some of the leaders on the front benches were new, and those 
of them who were most in earnest about the policy ware too 
heavily engrossed in the business of the measure, to have 
much time for the exercises of explanation, argument, and 
persuasion with their adherents. One circumstance told 
powerfully for ministers. The great central organization of 
the liberal party came decisively over to Mr. Gladstone 
(May 5), and was followed by nearly all the local associa- 
tions in the country. Neither whig secession nor radical 
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dubitation shook the strength inherent in such machinery, 

+in e community where the principle of government by party 
has solidly established itself. This was almost the single 
consolidating and steadying element in that hour of disper- 
sion, A serious move in the opposite direction had taken 
place three weeks earlier. A great meeting was held at the 
Opera House, in the Haymarket, presided over by the accom- 
plished whig nobleman who had the misfortune to be Irish 
viceroy in the two dismal years from 1880, and it was 
attended both by Lord Salisbury on one side and Lord 
Hartington on the other. This was the first broad public 
mark of liberal secession, and of that practical fusion between. 
whig and tory which the new Irish policy had actually pre- 
cipitatod, but to which all the signs in the political heavens 
had been for three or four years unmistakably pointing. 

The strength of the friends of the bill was twofold: first, 
it lay in the dislike of coercion as the only visible alternative; 
and second, it lay in the hope of at last touching the firm 
ground of a final settlement with Ireland. Their weakness 
was also twofold: first, misgivings about the exclusion of the 
Trish members; and second, repugnance to the scheme for 
land purchase. There were not o few, indeed, who pro- 
nounced the exclusion of Irish members to be the most 
sensible part of the plan, Mr. Gladstone retained his im- 
partiality, but knew that if we proposed to keep the Irishmen, 
we should be run in upon quite as fiercely from the other 
side. Mr. Parnell stood to his original position Any 
regular and compulsory attendance at Westminster, he said, 
would be highly objectionable to his friends. Further, the 
tight of Irish members to take part in purely English as 
well as imperial business would be seized upon by English 
politicians, whenever it should answer their purpose, as a 
pretext for interfering in Irish affairs. In short, he fore- 
saw, as all did, the difficulties that would inevitably arise 
from retention. But the tide ran more and more strongly 
the other way. Scotland grew rather restive at a proposal 
which, as she apprehended, would make a precedent for 
herself when her turn for extension of local powers should 
come, and Scotchmen had no intention of being shut out 
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from a voice in imperial affairs. In England, the catholics OHAP. 
professed alarm at the prospect of losing the only catholic ios 
force in the House of Commons. ‘We cannot spare one of “77. 
you,’ cried Cardinal Manning. Some partisans of imperial 
federation took it into their heads that the plan for Ireland 

would be fatal to a plan for the whole empire, though others 

more rationally conceived that if there was to be a scheme 

for the empire, schemes for its several parts must come first 

Some sages, while pretending infinite friendship to home 

rule, insisted that the parliament at Westminster should 

retain a direct and active veto upon legislation at Dublin, 

and that Irish members should remain es they were in 
London. That is to say, every precaution should be taken 

to ensure a stiff fight at Westminster over every Irish 
measure of any importance that had already been fought on 
College Green. Speaking generally, the feeling against this 
provision was due less to the anomaly of taxation without 
representation, than to fears for the unity of the empire and 

the supremacy of parliament, 

The Purchase bill proved from the first to be an almost 
intolerable dose. Vivid pictures were drawn of a train of 
railway trucks two miles long, loaded with millions of bright 
sovereigns, all travelling from the pocket of the British son of 
toil to the pocket of the idle Irish landlord The nationalists 
from the first urged that the scheme for home rule should 
not be weighted with a land scheme, though they were willing 
to accept it so long as it was not used to prejudice the larger 
demand. On the other side ths Irish landlords themselves 
peretaptorily rejected the plan that had been devised for 
their protection 

The air was thick with suggestions, devices, contrivances, 
expedients, possible or madly impossible. Proposals or 
embryonic notions of proposals floated like motes in a sun- 
beam. Those to whom lobby diplomacy is as the breath of 
their nostrils, were in their element. So were the worthy 
persons who are always ready with ingenious schemes for 
catching a vote or two here, at the cost of twenty votes else- 
where. Intrigue may be too dark a word, but coaxing, bully- 
ing, managing, and all the other arts of party emergency, went 
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BOOK on at an unprecedented rate. Of these arts, the supervising 
angels will hardly record that any section had a monopoly. 

1888. The legerdemain that makes words pass for things, and 
Liquefies things into words, achieved many flashes of suécess. 
But they were only momentary, and the solid obstacles 
remained. The foundations of human character are much 
the same in all historic ages, and every public crisis brings 
out the same types. 

Much depended on Mr. Bright, the great citizen and noble 
orator, who had in the last five-and-forty years fought and 
helped to win more than one battle for wise and just govern- 
ment; whose constancy had confronted storms of public 
obloquy without yielding an inch of his ground; whose eye 
for the highest questions of state had proved itself singularly 
sure; and whose simplicity, love of right, and unsophisti- 
cated purity of public and private conduct, commanded the 
trust and the reverence of nearly all the better part of his 
countrymen. To Mr. Bright the eyes of many thousands 
were turned in theso weeks of anxiety and doubt. He had 
in public kept silence, though in private he made little 
secret of his disapprovel of the new policy. Before the bill 
was produced he had a prolonged conversation (March 20) 
with Mr. Gladstone at Downing Street ‘Long and weighty’ 
are the words in the diary. The minister sketched his 
general design. Mr. Bright stated his objections much in 
the form in which, as we shall see, he stated them later. Of 
the exclusion of the Irish members he approved. The Land 
bill he thought quite wrong, for why should so enormous an 
effort be made for one interest only? He expressed his 
sympathy with Mr. Gladstone in his great difficulties, could 
not but admire his ardour, and came away with the expecta- 
tion that the obstacles would be found invincible, and that 
the minister would retire and leave others to approach the 
task on other lines. Other important persons, it may be 
observed, derived at this time o similar impression from 
Mr. Gladstone's Ianguage to them: that he might discern 
the impossibility of his policy, that he would admit it, and 
would then hand the responsibility over to Lord Hartington, 
or whoever else might be willing to face it. 
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On the other hand, Mr. Bright left the minister himself OBAP. 
not without hopes that as things went forward he might _, 
count on this potent auxiliary. So late as the middle of 27. 
May, though he could not support, it was not certain that he 
would actively oppose. The following letter to Mr. Glad- 
stone best describes his attitude at this time:— 

Mr. Bright to Mr. Gladstone. 
Rochdale, May 13th, 1886, 

My pear GLapstone,—Your note just received haa put me in 
agreatdifficulty. ‘To-day is the anniversary of the greatest sorrow 
of my life, and I feel pressed to spend it at home. I sent 
message to Mr. Arnold Morley last evening to say that I did nov 
intend to return to town before Monday next—but I shall now 
arrange to go to-morrow—although I do not see how I can be of 
service in the great trouble which has arisen. 

I feel outside all the contending sections of the liberal party— 
for I am not in favour of home rule, or the creation of a Dublin 
parliament—nor can I believe in any scheme of federation as 
shadowed forth by Mr. Chamberlain. 

I do not believe that with regard to the Irish question ‘the 
resources of civilisation are exhausted’; and I think the plan of 
your bill is full of complenty, and gives no hope of successful 
working in Ireland or of harmony between Westminster and 
Dublin, I may say that my regard for you and my sympathy 
with you has made me silent in the discussion on the bills before 
the House, I cannot consent to a measure which is so offensive to 
the whole protestant population of Ireland, and to the whole 
sentiment of the province of Ulster so far as its loyal and pro- 
testant people are concerned. I cannot agree to exclude them 
from the protection of the imperial parliament. 1 would do much 
to clear the rebel party from Westminster, and I do not sympathise 
with those who wish to retain them, but admit there is much 
force in the arguments on this point which are opposed to my 
views upon it. 

Up to this time I have not been able to bring myself to the point 
of giving a vote in favour of your bills. I am grieved to have to 
say this, As tothe Land bill, if it comes to a second reading, I 
fear must vote againstis. It may be that my hostility tothe rebel 
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BOOK party, looking at their conduet since your government was formed 

TX ix years ago, disables mo from taking an impartial view of this 

2886. great question. If I could believe them loyal, if they were 
honourable and truthful men, I could yield them much; but I 
suspeot that your policy of surrender to them will only place more 
power in their hands, to war with greater effect against the unity 
of the three kingdoms with no increase of good to the Irish 
‘people. : 

How then can I be of service to you or to the real interests of 
Ireland if I come up to town? Icannot venture to advise you, 
#0 superior to me in party tactics and in experienced statesman- 
ship, and I am not so much in accord with Mr. Chambeilain as to 
make it likely that I can say anything that will affect his course. 
One thing I may remark, that it appears to me that measures of 
the gravity of those now before parliament cannot and ought not 
to be thrust through the House by force of a small majority. 
The various reform bills, the Irish church bill, the two great land 
bille, were passed by very laige majorities. In the present case, 
not only the whole tory party oppose, but a very important sec- 
tion of the liberal party; and although numerous meetings of 
clube and associations have passed resolutions of confidence in 
you, yet generally they have accepted your Irish government 
bill es a ‘basis’ only, and have admitted the need of important 
changes in the bill—changes which in reality would destroy the 
bill, Under these circumstances it seems to me that more time 
should be given for the consideration of the Irish question 
Parliament is not ready for it, and the intelligence of the country 
is not ready for it. If it be possible, I should wish that no divi- 
sion ehould be taken upon the bill, If the second reading should 
be carried only by a small majority, it would not forward the bill ; 
but it would strengthen the rebel party in their future agitation, 
and make it more difficult for another session or another parlia- 
ment to deal with the question with some sense of independence of 
of that party. In any caso of a division, it is I suppose certain 
that considerable majority of British members will oppose the 
bill Thus, whilst it will have the support of the rebel members, 
it will be opposed by a majority from Great Britain and by a most 
hostile vote from all that is loyal in Ireland. The reeult will 
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be, if a majority supports you it will be one composed in effect 
of the men who for six years past have insulted the Queen, have 
torn down the national flag, have declared your lord lieutenant 
guilty of deliberate murder, and have made the imperial parlia- 
ment an assembly totally unable to manage the legislative busi- 
neat for which it annually assembles at Westminster. 

Pray forgive me for writing this long letter. I need not assure 
you of my sympathy with you, or my sorrow at being unable to 
support your presept policy in the House o: the country. The 
more I consider the question, the more I am forced in a direction 
contrary to my wishes. 

For thirty years I have preached justice to Ireland. I am as 
much in her favour now as in past timea, but I do not think it 
justice or wisdom for Great Britain to consign her population, 
including Ulster and all her protestant families, to what there is 
of justice and wisdom in the Irish party now sitting in the parlia- 
ment in Westminster. 

Still, if you think I can be of service, a note to the Reform 
Club will, I hope, find me there to-morrow evening.—Kver most 
sincerely yours, JoxN BricHr. 


An old parliamentary friend, of great weight and autho- 
rity, went to Mr. Bright to urge him to support a pro- 
posal to read the bill a second time, and then to bang it 
up for six months. Bright suffered sore travail of spirit, 
At the end of an hour the peacemaker rose to depart, 
Bright pressed him to continue the wrestle. After three- 
quarters of an hour more of it, the same performance 
took place. It was not until a third hour of discussion 
that Mr. Bright would let it come to an end, and at the 
end he was still uncertain. The next day the friend met 
him, looking worn and gloomy. ‘You may guess; Mr. 
Bright said, ‘what sort of a night I have had’ He had 
decided to vote against the second reading. The same per- 
son went to Lord Hartington. He took time to deliberate, 
and then finally said, ‘No; Mr. Gladstone and I do not 
mean the same thing.’ 
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The centre of interest lay in the course that might be 
finally taken by those who declared that they accepted the 
principle of the bill, but demurred upon detail It was 
upon the group led from Birmingham that the issue hung. 
‘There are two principles in the bill, said Mr. Chamberlain 
at this time, ‘which I regard as vital, The first is the 
principle of autonomy, to which I am able to give a hearty 
assent. The second is involved in the mothod of giving 
effect to this autonomy. In the bill the government have 
proceeded on the lines of separation or of colonial independ- 
ence, whereas, in my humble judgment, they should have 
adopted the principle of federation as the only one in accord- 
ance with democratic aspirations and experience’! He was 
even so strong for autonomy, that he was ready to face all 
the immense difficulties of federation, whether on the 
Canadian or some other pattern, rather than lose autonomy. 
Yet he was ready to slay the bill that made autonomy 
possible, To kill the bill was to kill autonomy. To say that 
they would go to the country on the plan, and not on the 
principle, was idle. If the election were to go against the 
government, that would destroy not only the plan which they 
disliked, but the principle of which they declared that they 
warmly approved. The new government that would in that 
case come into existence, would certainly have nothing to 
say either to plan or principle. 

Two things, said Mr. Chamberlain on the ninth night of 
the debate, had become clear during the controversy. One 
was that the British democracy had a passionate devotion to 
the prime minister. Tho other was the display of a senti- 
ment out of doors, ‘the universality and completeness 
of which, I dare say, has taken many of us by surprise, in 
favour of some form of home rule to Ireland, which will 
give to the Irish people some greater control over their own. 
affairs’? It did not need so acute a strategist as Mr, 
Chamberlain to perceive that the only hope of rallying any 
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considerable portion of the left wing of the party to the dis- CHAP. 
sentient flag, in face of this strong popular sentiment em-_"_, 
bodied in a supereminent minister, was to avoid as much as 7. 
possible all irreconcilable language against either the 
minister or the sentiment, even while taking energetic steps 
to unhorse the one and to nullify the other 

The prime minister meanwhile fought the battle as a 
battle for a high public design once begun should be fought 
He took few secondary arguments, but laboured only to hold 
‘up to men’s imagination, and to burn into their understand- 
ing, the lines of central policy, the shame and dishonour 
from which it would relieve us, the new life with which it 
would inspire Ireland, the ease that it would bring to parlia- 
ment in England. His tenacity, his force and resource were 
inexhaustible. He was harassed on every side. The Irish 
leader pressed him hard upon finance, Old adherents urged 
concession about exclusion. The radicals disliked the two 
orders, Minor points for consideration in committce rained 
in upon him, as being good reasons for altering the bill 
before it came in sight of committee. Not # smgle construc: 
tive proposal made any way in the course of the debate. 
All was critical and negative. Mr. Gladstone's grasp was 
unshaken, and though he saw remote bearings and interde- 
pondent consequences where others supposed all to be plain 
sailing, yet if the principle were only saved he professed 
infinite pliancy. He protested that there ought to be no 
stereotyping of our minds against modifications, and that 
the widest possible variety of mudes of action should be 
kept open; and he ‘hammered hard at his head,’ as he put 
it, to see what could be worked out in the way of admitting 
Irish members without danger, and without intolerable in- 
convenience. If any body considered, he continued to repeat 
in endless forms, that there was another set of provisions by 
which better and fuller effect could be given to the principle 
of the bill, they were free to displace all the particulars that 
hindered this better and fuller effect being given to the 
principle.t 
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1s At the beginning of May the unionist computation was 
that 119 on the ministerial side of the House had, with 
or without qualification, promised to vote against the second 
reading. Of these, 70 had publicly committed themselves, 
and 23 more were supposed to be absolutely certain. If the 
whole House voted, this estimate of 98 would give a 
majority of 17 against the bill+ The leader of the radical 
wing, however, reckoned that 55 out: of the 119 would vote 
with him for the second reading, if he pronounced the 
ministerial amendments of the bill satisfactory. The 
amendments demanded were the retention of the Irish 
members, a definite declaration of the supremacy of the 
imperial parliament, a separate assembly for Ulster, and tho 
abolition of the restrictive devices for the representation of 
ininorities. Less than all this might have been taken in 
committee, provided that the government would expressly 
say before the second reading, that they would retain the 
Irish representation on its existing footing. The repeated. 
offer by ministers to regard this as an open question was 
derided, because it was contended that if the bill were once 
safe through its second reading, Mr. Bright and the whigs 
would probably vote with ministers against Irish inclusion, 

Even if this ultimatum had been accepted, there would 
still have remained the difficulty of the Land bill, of which 
Mr. Chamberlain had announced that he would move the 
rejection, In the face of ever-growing embarrassments 
and i:nportunities, recourse was had to the usual device 
of a meeting of the party at the foreign office (May 27). 
The circular calling the meeting was addressed to those 
liberals who, while retaining full freedom on all particulars 
in the bill, were ‘in favour of the establishment of a 
legislative body in Dublin for the management of affairs 
specifically and exclusively Irish.’ This was henceforth to 
be the test of party membership. A man who was for an 
Trish legislative body was expected to come to the party 
meeting, and a man who was against it was expected to stay 
2 In the end exactly 93 Liberals did vote against the bill 


PARTY MEETING os 


away. Many thought this discrimination a mistake. Some CHAR. 
two hundred and twenty members attended. The pith of “7. 
the prime minister's speech, which lasted for an hour, camo zi 
to this: that the government would not consent to emascu- 
late the principle of the bill, or turn it into a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare; that members who did not wholly 
agree with the bill, might still in accordance with the strict 
spirit of parliamentary rules vote for the second reading 
with a view to its amendment in committee, that such a 
yote would not involve support of the Land bill; that he 
wos ready to consider any plan for the retention of the 
Irish members, provided that it did not interfere with the 
Tiberty of tho Irish legislative body, and would not introduce 
confusion into the imperial parliament. Finally, as to pro- 
cedure—and here his anxious audience fell almost breathless 
—they could either after a second reading hang up the bill, 
and defer committee until the autumn, or they could wind 
up the session, prorogue, aud introduce the bill afresh with 
the proper amendments in October. The cabinet, he told 
them, inclined to the later course. £ 
Before the meeting Mr. Parnell had done his best to 
impress upon ministers the mischievous effect that would 
be produced on Irish members and in Ireland, by any 
promise to withdraw the bill after the second reading. On 
the previous evening, I received from him a letter of unusual 
length. ‘You of course, he said, ‘are the best judges of what 
the result may be in England, but if it be permitted me to 
express an opinion, I should say that withdrawal could 
scarcely fail to give great encouragement to those whom it 
cannot conciliate, to depress and discourage those who are 
now the strongest fighters for the measure, to produce doubt 
and wonder in the country and to cool enthusiasm; and 
finally, when the same bill is again produced in the autumn, 
to disappoint and cause reaction among those who may 
have been temporarily disarmed by withdrawal, and to 
take them at once more hostile and less easy to appease.’ 
This letter I carried to Mr. Gladstone the next morning, and 
read aloud to him a few minutes before he was to cross over 
to the foreign office, For a single instanf—the only occasion 
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that I can recall during all these severe weeks—his patience 
, broke The recovery was as rapid as the flash, for he knew 
1866. the duty of the lieutenant of the watch to report the signs 
of rock or shoal, He was quite as conscious of all that was 
urged in Mr. Parnell’s letter as was its writer, but perception 
of risks on one side did not overcome risks on the other, 
Tho same evening they met for a second time :— 

May 27.— . . . Mr. Gladstone and Parnell had a conversation 
in my 100m. Parnell courteous enough, but depressed and 
gloomy. Mr. Gladstone worn and fagged. . When he was 
gone, Parnell repeated mood:ly that he might aot be pble to vote 
for the second reading, if it were understood that after the second 
reading the bill was to be withdrawn. ‘Very well,’ said I, ‘that 
will of course destroy the government and the policy ; but be that 
as ib may, the cabinet, I am positive, won't change their line,’ 


The proceedings at the foreign office brought to the 
supporters of government o lively sense of relief. In the 
course of the evening score of the waverers were found 
to have been satisfied, and were struck off tho dissentient 
lists. But the relief did not last for many hours. The 
opposition instantly challenged ministers (May 28) to say 
plainly which of the two courses they intended to adopt. 
Though short, this was the most vivacious debate of all. 
Was the bill to be withdrawn, or was it to be postponed? 
If it was to be withdrawn, then, argued the tory leader 
(Sir M. H. Beach) in angry tones, the vote on the second 
reading would be a farce. If it was to be postponed, what 
was that but to paralyse the forces of law and order in 
Ireland in the meantime. Such things were trifling with 
parliament, trifling with a vital constitutional question, and 
trifling with the social order which the government professed 
to be so anxious to restore. A bill read a second time on 
such terms as these would be neither more nor less than 
a Continuance-in-Office bill. 

This biting sally raised the temper of the House on both 
sides, and Mr. Gladstone met it with that dignity which did 
not often fail to quell even the harshest of his adversaries. 
‘You pronounce that obviously the motive of the govera- 
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ment is to ensure their own continuance in office. They CHAP. 
prefer that to all the considerations connected with the V2 
great issue before them, and their minds in fact are of such 2 77- 
a mean and degraded order, that they can only be acted 

upon, not by motives of honour and duty, but simply by 

those of selfishness and personal interest. Sir, I do not 
condescend to discuss that imputation. The dart aimed at 

our shield, being such a dart as that, is telum imbelle sine 

ctu? 


The speaker then got on to the more hazardous part of 
the ground, He proceeded to criticise the observation of the 
leader of'the opposition that ministers had undertaken to 
remodel the bill. ‘That happy word,’ he said, ‘as applied 
to the structure of the bill, is a pure invention’ Lord 
Randolph interjected that the word used was not ‘re- 
modelled, but ‘reconstructed.’ ‘Does the noble lord dare 
to say,’ asked the minister, ‘that it was used in respect of 
the bill?’ ‘Yes,’ said the noble lord. ‘ Never, never,’ cried 
the minister, with a vehemence that shook the hearts of 
doubting followers; ‘it was used with respect to one par- 
ticular clause, and one particular point of the bill, namely 
80 much of it as touches the future relation of the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland to the imperial parliament.’ Before 
the exciting episode was over, it was stated definitely that if 
the bill were read a second time, ministers would advise a 
Prorogation and re-introduce the bill with amendments, 
The effect of this couple of hours was to convince the Houso 
that the government had made up their minds that it was 
easier and safer to go to the country with the plan as it 
stood, than to agree to changes that would entangle them 
in new embarrassments, and discredit their confidence in 
their own handiwork. Ingenious negotiators perceived that 
their toil had been fruitless. Every man now knew the 
Precise situation that he had to face, in respect alike of the 
Trish bill and liberal unity. 

On the day following this decisive scene (May 29), under 
the direction of the radical leader an invitation to a con- 
ference was issued to those members ‘who being in favour 
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of some sort of autonomy for Ireland, disapproved of the 
» government bills in their present shape’ The form of the 
invitation is remarkable in view of its ultimate effect on 
Trish autonomy. The meeting was held on May 31, in the 
same committee room upstairs that four years later became 
associated with the most cruel of all phases of the Irish 
controversy. Mr Chamberlain presided, and some fifty-five 
gentlemen attended. Not all of them had hitherto been 
understood to be in favour either of some sort, or of any sort, 
of autonomy for Ireland. The question was whether they 
should content themselves with abstention from the division, 
or should go into the lobby against the government.’ If they 
abstained, the bill would pass, and an extension of the party 
schism would be averted. The point was carried, as all 
great parliamentary issues are, by considerations apart from 
the nice and exact balance of argument on the merits In 
anxious and distracting moments like this, when so many 
arguments tell in one way and so many tell in another, a 
casting vote often belongs to the moral weight of some 
particular person. The chairman opened in a neutral 
sense It seems to have been mainly the moral weight of 
Mr. Bright that sent down the scale, He was not present, 
but he sent letter. He hoped that every man would use 
his own mind, but for his part he must vote against the bill. 
This letter was afterwards described as the death-warraat of 
the bill and of the administration. The course of the man 
who had been summoned because they were favourable to 
some sort of home rule was decided by the illustrious 
statesman who opposed every sort of home rule Their 
boat was driven straight upon the rocks of, coercion by 
the influence of the great orator who had never in all his 
career been more eloquent than when he was denouncing 
the mischief and futility of Irish coercion, and protesting 
that force is no remedy 

One of the best speakers in the House, though not at that 
time in the cabinet, was making an admirably warm and 
convinced defence slike of the policy and the bill while 
these proceedings were going on. But Mr. Fowler was 
listened to by men of pre-oceupied minds. All knew what 
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momentous business was on foot insanother part of the HAP. 
parliamentary precincts, Many in the ranks were confident 


that abstention would carry the day. Others knew that the 4.77. 


meeting had been summoned for no such purpose, and they 
made sure that the conveners would have their way. The 
‘quiet inside the House was intense and unnatural, As 
at last the news of the determination upstairs to vote 
against the bill ran along the benches before the speaker 
get down, mén knew that the ministerial day was lost. It 
was estimated by the heads of the ‘Chamberlain group’ 
that if they abstained, the bill would pass by a majority 
of five. Such a bill carried by such a majority could of 
course not have proceeded much further. The principle of 
autonomy would have been saved, and time would have 
been secured for deliberation upon a new plan. More than 
onca Mr, Gladstone observed that no decision taken from 
the beginning of the crisis to the end was either more 
incomprehensible or more disastrous 


Iv 


The division was taken a little after one o'clock on the 
morning of the 8th of June. The Jrish leader made one 
of the most masterly speeches that ever fell from him. 
Whother agreeing with or differing from the policy, every un- 
prejudiced listener felt that this was not the mere dialectic 
of a party debater, dealing smartly with abstract or verbal 
or artificial arguments, but the utterance of a statesman 
with his eye firmly fixed upon the actual circumstances of 
the nation for whose government this bill would make him 
responsible. As be dealt with Ulster, with finance, with the 
supremacy of parliament, with the loyal minority, with the 
settlement of education in an Irish legislature—soberly, 
steadily, deliberately, with that full, familiar, deep insight 
into the facts of a country, which is only possible to a man 
who belongs to it and has passed his life in it, the effect of 
Mr. Parnell’s speech was to make even able disputants on 
either side look little better than amateurs, 

The debate was wound up for the regular opposition by 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who was justly raul oe 
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out the session as having led his party with remarkable skill 
and judgment, Like the Irish leader, he seemed to be 
inspired by the occasion to a performance beyond his usual 
range, and he delivered the final charge with strong effect. 
The bill, he said, was the concoction of the prime minister 
and the Irish secretary, and the cabinet had no voice in the 
matter. The government hed delayed the progress of the 
pill for a whole long and weary month, in order to give 
party wirepullers plenty of time in which to frighten 
waverers. To treat a vote on the second reading as a mere 
vote on o principle, without reference to the possibility of 
applying it, was a mischievous farce. Could anybody dream 
that if he supported the second reading now, he would not 
compromise his action in the autumn, and would not be 
appealed to as having made a virtual promise to Ireland, of 
which it would be impossible to disappoint her? As for the 
bill itself, whatever lawyers might say of the theoretic 
maintenance of supremacy, in practice it would have gone. 
All this side of the case was put by the speaker with the 
straight and vigorous thrust that always works with strong 
effect in this great arena of contest. 

Then came the unflagging veteran with tho last of his five 
speeches. He was almost as white as the flowar in his coat, 
but the splendid compass, the flexibility, the moving charm 
and power of his voice, were never more wonderful, The 
construction of the speech was a masterpiece, the temper of 
it unbroken, its freedom from taunt and bitterness and small 
personality incomparable, Even if Mr. Gladstone had bean 
in the prime of his days, instead of a man of seventy-six years 
all struck; even if he had been at his ease for the last four 
months, instead of labouring with indomitable toil at the two 
pills, bearing all the multifarious burdens of the head of a 
government, and all the weight of the business of the leader of 
the House, undergoing all the hourly strain and contention of 
a political situation of unprecedented difficulty,—much of the 
contention being of that peculiarly trying and painful sort 
which means the parting of colleagues and friends—his 
closing speech would still have been a surprising effort of 
freo, argumentative, and fervid appeal. With the fervid 
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appeal was mingled more than one piece of piquant mockery. 
Mr. Chamberlain had said that a dissolution had no terrors 
for him, ‘I do not wonder at it. Ido not see how a dis- 
solution can have any terrors for him. He has trimmed his 
vessel, and he has touched his rudder in such a masterly 
way, that in whichever direction the winds of heaven may 
blow they must fill his sails Supposing that at an election 
public opinion should be very strong in favour of the bill, 
my right hon. friend would then be perfectly prepared to 
meet that public opinion, and tell it, “I declared strongly 
that I adopted the principle of the bill.” On the other 
hand, if public opinion were very adverse to the bill, he 
again is in complete armour, because he says, “ Yes, I voted 
against the bill.” Supposing, again, public opinion is in 
favour of a very large plan for Ireland, my right hon. friend 
is perfectly provided for that caso also. The government 
plan was not large enough for him, and he proposed in his 
speech on the introduction of the bill that we should have a 
measure on the basis of federation, which goes beyond this 
bil. Lastly—and now I have very nearly boxed the com- 
pass—-supposing that public opinion should take quite a 
different turn, and instead of wanting very large measures 
for Ireland, should demand very smal] measures for Ireland, 
atill the resources of my right hon, friend are not exhausted, 
because he is then able to point out that the last of his plans 
was for four provincial circuits controlled from London.’ 
All these alternatives and provisions were visibly ‘creations 
of the vivid imagination, born of the hour and perishing 
with the hour, totally unavailable for the solution of a great 
and difficult problem.’ 

Now, said the orator, was one of the golden moments of 
our history, one of those opportunities which may come and 
may go, but which rarely return, or if they return, return at 
long intervals, and under circumstances which no men can 
forecast. There was such a golden moment in 1795, on the 
mission of Lord Fitzwilliam, At that moment the parlia- 
ment of Grattan was on the point of solving the Irish pro- 
blem. The cup was at Ireland’s lips, and she was ready to 
drink it, when the hand of England rudely and ruthlessly 
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dashed it to the ground in obedience to the wild and 
dangerous intimations of an Irish faction. There had been 
no great day of hope for Ireland since, no day when you 
might completely and definitely hope to end the controversy 
till now—more than ninety years. The long periodic time 
had at last run out, and the star had again mounted into 
the heavens. 

This strain of living passion was sustained with all its fire 
and speed to the very close. ‘Ireland stands at your bar 
expectant, hopeful, almost suppliant. Her words are the 
words of truth and soberness. She asks a blessed oblivion 
of the past, and in that oblivion our interest is deeper even 
than hers, You have been asked to-night to abide by tho 
traditions of which we are the heirs. What traditions? By 
the Irish traditions? Go into the length and breadth of the 
world, ransack the literature of all countries, find if you 
can & single voice, » single book, in which the conduct of 
England towards Ireland is anywhere treated except with 
profound and bitter condemnation. Are these the traditions 
by which we are exhorted to stand? No, they are a sad 
exception to the glory of our country. They are a broad 
and black blot upon the pages of its history, and what we 
want to do is to stand by the traditions of which we are the 
heirs in all matters except our relations with Ireland, and 
to make our relation with Ireland to conform to the other 
traditions of our country. So we treat our traditions, so we 
hail the demand of Ireland for what I call a blessed oblivion 
of the past. She asks also a boon for the future; and that 
boon for the future, unless we are much mistaken, will be a 
boon to us in respect of honour, no less than a boon to her 
in respect of happiness, prosperity and peace. Such, sir, is 
her prayer. Think, I beseech you; think well, think wisely, 
think, not for the moment, but for the years that are to 
come, before you reject this bill.’ 

The question was put, the sand gless was turned upon the 
table, the division bells were set ringing. Even st this 
moment, the ministerial whips believed that some were still 
wavering. A referance made by Mr. Parnell to harmonious 
communications in the previous summer with a tory minister, 
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inclined them to vote for the bill On the other hand, the 
prospect of going to an election without a tory opponent was 
no weak temptation to a weak man. A common impression 
was that the bill would be beaten by ten or fifteen. Others 
were sure that it would be twice as much as either figure, 
Some on the treasury bench, perhaps including the prime 
minister himself, hoped against hope that the hostile majority 
might not be more than five or six. It proved to be thirty. 
The numbers were 343 against 313. Ninety-three liberals 
voted against the bill These with the two tellers were 
between one-third and one-fourth of the full liberal strength 
from Great Britain. So ended the first engagement in this 
long campaign. As I passed into his room at the House with 
Mr, Gladstone that night, he seemed for the first time to 
bend under the crushing weight of the burden that he had 
taken up. 


When ministers went into the cabinet on the following 
day, three of them inclined pretty strongly towards resigna- 
tion as better course than dissolution, mainly on the 
ground that the incoming government would then have to 
go to the country with a policy of their own. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, entirely composed though pallid, at once opened. 
the case with a list of twelve reasons for recommending 
dissolution, and the reasons were so cogent that his opening 
of the case was also its closing. They were entirely char- 
acteristic, for they began with precedent and the key was 
courage. He knew of no instance where a ministry defeated 
under circumstances like ours, upon a great policy or on a 
vote of confidence, failed to appeal to the country. Then 
with a view to the enthusiasm of our friends in this country, 
48 well as to feeling in Ireland, it was essential that we 
should not let the flag go down. We had been constantly 
challenged to a dissolution, and not to take the challenge up 

' would be a proof of mistrust, weakness, and a faint heart. 
‘My conclusion is, he said, ‘a dissolution is formidable, but 
‘nation would mean for the present juncture abandon- 

* the cause’ His conclusion was accepted without 
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comment, The experts outside the cabinet were convinced 
that a bold front was the best way of securing the full fight 
ing power of the party. The white feather on such an issue, 
and with so many minds wavering, would be a sure provoca- 
tive of defeat. 

Mr, Gladstone enumerated to the Queen what he took to 
be the new elements in the case There were on the side of 
the government, 1. The transfer of the Irish vote from 
the tories, 2. The popular enthusiasm in the liberal masses 
which he had never seen equalled But what was the 
clectoral value of enthusiasm against (a) anti-Irish preju- 
dices, (6) the power of rank, station, and wealth, (c) the kind 
of influence exercised by the established clergy, ‘ perversely 
applied as of course Mr Gladstone thinks in politics, but 
resting upon a very solid basis as founded on the generally 
oxcellent and devoted work which they do in their parishes.’ 
This remained to be proved. On the other side there was 
the whig defection, with the strange and unnatural addition 
from Birmingham. ‘Mr Gledstone himself has no skill in 
these matters, and dare not lay an opinion before your 
Majesty on the probable general result’ He thought there 
was little chance, if any, of a tory majority in the new 
parhament. Opinion taken as a whole seemed to point to a 
majority not very large, whichever way it may be. 

No election was ever fought more keenly, and never did 
so many powerful men fling themselves with livelier activity 
into a great struggle The heaviest and most telling attack 
came from Mr. Bright, who had up to now in public been 
studiously silent. Every word, as they said of Daniel 
Webster, seemed to weigh a pound His arguments were 
tainly those of his letter already given, but they were 
delivered with a gravity and force that told powerfully upon 
the large phalanx of doubters all over the kingdom On 
the other side, Mr. Gladstone’s plume waved in every part of 
the field. He unhorsed an opponent as he flew past on the 
road; his voice rang with calls as thrilling as were over 
heard in England; he appealed to the individual, to his 
personal responsibility, to the best elements in him, to thi 
sense of justice, to the powers of hope and of sympatt * 
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displayed to the full that rare combination of qualities that oe 


had always enabled him to view affairs in all their Tang, Soe 
at the same time from the high commanding eminence 
and on the near and sober level. 

He left London on June 17 on his way to Edinburgh, and 
found ‘ wonderful demonstrations all along the road, many 
little speeches; could not be helped ‘The feeling here,’ 
he wrote from Edinburgh (June 21), ‘is truly wonderful, 
especially when the detestable state of the press is con- 
sidered.’ Even Mr. Goschen, whom he described as ‘ supply- 
ing in the main soul, brains, and movement to the dis- 
sentient body, was handsomely beaten in one of the 
Edinburgh divisions, so fatal was the proximity of Achilles 
‘June 22, Off to Glasgow, 123. Meeting at 3 Spoke an 
hour and twenty minutes, Offat 550. Reached Hawarden 
at 12.30 or 40. Some speeches by the way , others I declined, 
The whole scone of triumph. God help us, His poor 
creatures,’ At Hawarden, he found chaos in his room, and 
he set to work upon it, but he did not linger. On June 25, 
‘off to Manchester, great meeting in the Free Trade Hall. 
Strain excessive Five miles through the streets to Mr. 
Agnew's, a wonderful spectacle half the way’ From Man- 
chester he wrote, ‘I have found the display of enthusiasm 
far beyond all former measure,’ and the torrid heat of the 
meeting almost broke him down, but friends around him 
heard him murmur, ‘I must do it, and bracing himself with 
tremendous effort he went on. Two days later (June 28) he 
wound up the campaign in a speech at Liverpool, which 
even old and practised political hands who wore there, found 
the most magnificent of them all. Staying at Courthey, the 
residence of his nephews, in the morning he enters, ‘Worked 
up the Irish question once more for my lest function. Seven 
or eight hours of processional uproar, and a speech of an 
hour and forty minutes to five or six thousand people in 
Hengler's Circus, Few buildings give so noble s presenta- 
tion of an audience. Once more my voice held out in a 
marvellous manner. I went in bitterness, in the heat of my 
spirit, but the hand of the Lord was strong upon me.’ 

He had no sooner returned to Hawarden, than he wrote to 
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BOOK tell Mrs. Gladstone (July 2) of a stroke which was thought 

ses to have a curiously demonic air about it :-— 

1886. ‘The Leith businese will show you I have not besn inactive hers. 
—— former M.P. aitended my meeting in the Music Hall, and was 
greeted by me accordingly (he had voted against us after wobbling 
about much). Hearing by late post yesterday that waiting to the 
last he had then declared against us, I telegraphed down to Edin- 
burgh in much indignation, that they might if they liked put me 
up against him, and I would go down again and speak if they 
wished it. They seem to have acted with admirable pluck and 
promptitude. Soon after mid-day to-day I received telegrams to 
aay Iam elected for Midlothian,! and also for Leith, —— having 
retired rather than wait to he beaten. I told them instantly to 
publish this, as it may do good. 


The Queen, who had never relished these oratorical 
crusades whether he was in opposition or in office, did 
not approve of the first minister of the crown addressing 
meetings outside of his own constituency. In reply to a 
gracious and frank letter from Balmoral, Mr, Gladstone 
‘wrote :— 


He must state frankly what itis that has induced him thus to 
yield [to importunity for speeches]. It is that since the death 
of Lord Beaconsfield, in fact since 1880, the leaders of the opposi- 
tion, Lord Salisbury and Lord Iddesleigh (he hus not observed the 
same practice in the caso of Sir M. H. Beach) have established 
arale of what may be called popular agitation, by addressing public 
meetings from time to time at places with which they were not 
connected. This method was peculiarly marked in the case of 
Lord Salisbury as a peor, and this change on the part of the 
leaders of opposition has induced Mr. Gladstone to deviate on 
this critical ocoasion from the rule which he had (he believes) 
generally or uniformly observed in former years. He is, 
as he has previously apprised your Majesty, aware of the im- 
menee responsibility he has assumed, and of the severity of just 
condemnation which will be pronounced upon him, if he should 
eventually prove to have been wrong. But your Majesty will be 

) He was returned without opposition. 
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the first fo pereeive that, even if it had been possible for him to CHAP. 
decline this great contest, it was not possible for him having vn. 
entered upon it, to conduct it ins half-hearted manner, or to omit “7% 
the use of apy means requisite in order to piace (what he thinks) 

the true issue before the country. 


Nature, however, served the royal purpose. Before his 
speech at Liverpool, he was pressed to speak in the 
metropolis :— 

As to my going to London,—he wrote in reply,—I bave twice had 
my chest rather seriously strained, and I have at this moment a sense 
of internal fatigue within it which is quite new to me, from the * 
effects of a bad arrangement in the hall at Manchester. Should any- 
thing like it be repeated at Liverpool to-morrow I shall not be fit 
physically to speak for a week, if then, Mentally f have never 
undergone such an uninterrupted strain as since January 30 of 
this year. The forming and reforming of the government, the 
work of framing the bills, and studying the subject (which none of 
the opponents would do), have left me almost stunned, and I have 
the autumn in prospect with, perbaps, most of the work to do 
over again if wa succeed. 


But this was not to be. The incomparable effort was in 
vain. The sons of Zeruiah were too hard for him, and 
England was unconvinced. 

The final result was that the ministerialists or liberals of 
the main body were reduced from 235 to 196, the tories rose 
from 251 to 316, the dissentient liberals fell to 74, and Mr. 
Parnell remained at his former strength. In other words, 
the opponents of the Irish policy of the government were 
390, as against 280 in its favour; or a unionist majority of 
110. Once more no single party possessed an independent 
or absolute majority. An important member of the tory 
party said to a liberal of his acquaintance (July 7), that he 
was almost sorry the tories had not played the bold game 
and fought independently of the dissentient liberals. ‘But 
then,’ he added, ‘we could not have beaten you on the bill, 
without the compact to spare unionist seats.’ 

England had returned opponents of the liberal policy in 
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BOOK the proportion of two and a half to one against ite friends; 
but Scotland approved in the proportion of three to two, 

1884, Wales approved by five to one, and Ireland by four and a 
half to one. Another fact with a warning in it was that, 
taking the total poll for Great Britain, the liberals had 
1,844,000, the seceders 397,000, and the tories 1,041,000 
Therefore in contested constituencies the liberals of the 
main body were only 76,000 behind the forces of tories 
and seceders combined. Considering the magnitude and 
the surprise of the issue laid before the electors, and in 
view of the confident prophecies of even some peculiar 
friends of tho policy, that both policy and its authors 
would be swept out of existence by a universal explosion 
of national anger and disgust, there was certainly no final 
and irrevocable verdict in a hostile British majority of no 
more than four per cont. of the votes polled. Apart from 
electoral figures, coercion loomed large and near at hand, 
aud coercion tried under the new political circumstances 
that would for tho first time attend it, might well be trusted 
to do much more than wipe out the margin at the polls. 
‘There is nothing in the recent defeat,’ said Mr. Gladstone, 
‘to abate the hopes or to modify the anticipations of those 
who desire to meet the wants and wishes of Ireland,’ 


vI 


‘The question now before Mr. Gladstone was whether to 
meet the new parliament or at once to resign. For a short 
time he wavered, along with an important colleague, and 
then he and all the rest came round to resignation. The 
considerations that guided him were these. It is best for 
Ireland that the party strongest in the now parliament 
should be at once confronted with its responsibilities. Again, 
we were bound to consider what would most tend to reunite 
the liberal party, and it was in opposition that the chances of 
such reunion would be likely to stand highest, especially in 
view of coercion which many of the dissidents had refused to 
contemplate. If he could remodel the bill or frame a new 
one, that might be a possible ground for endeavouring to 
mako up a majority, but he could not see his way to any 
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such process, though he was ready for certain amendments. CHAP. 
Finally, if we remained, an amendment would be moved 
definitely committing the new House against home rule, = = 7- 
The conclusion was for immediate resignation, and his 
colleagues were unanimous in assent. The Irish view was 
different and impossible. Returning from a visit to Ireland 
T wrote to Mr. Gladstone (July 19):— 
You may perhaps care to see what ——[not a secular politician] 
thinks, so I enclose youa conversation between him and ——. Ha 
does not show much strength of political judgment, and one can 
understand why Parnell never takes him into counsel. Parnell, 
of course, is anxious for us to hold on to the last moment, Our 
fall will force him withont delay to take up a new and difficult line. 
But his letters to me, especially the last, show a desperate 
willingness to blink the new parliamentary situation. 


Mr. Parnell, in fact, pressed with some importunity that 
we should meet the new parliament, on the strange view 
that the result of the election was fayourable on general 
questions, and indecisive only on Irish policy. We were to 
obtain the balance of supply in an autumn sitting, in 
January to attack registration reform, and then to dissolve 
upon that, without making any Irish proposition whatever. 
This curious suggestion left altogether out of sight the cer- 
tainty that an amendment referring to Ireland would be at 
once moved on the Address, such as must beyond all doubt 
command the whole of the tories and a large part, if not all, 
of the liberal dissentients. Only one course was possible 
for the defeated ministers, and they resigned. 

On July 30, Mr. Gladstone had his final audience of the 
Queen, of which he wrote the memorandum following :— 


Conversation with the Queen, August 2, 1886. 


The conversation at my closing audience on Friday was a 
singular one, when regarded as the probable last word with the 
sovereign after fifty-five years of political life, and a good quarter 
of a century's service rendered to her in office. 

The Queen was in good spirits; her manners altogether 
pleasant. She made me sit at once. Asked after my wife as we 
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began, and sent 2 kind message to her as we ended. About me 
+ personally, I think, her single remark was that I should require 
some rest, I remember that on a closing audience in 1874 she 
said she felt sure I might be reckoned upon to support the 
throne. She did not say anything of the sort today. Her mind 
and opinions have since that day been seriously warped, and 1 
respect her for the scrupulous avoidance of anything which could 
have seemed to indicate a desire on her part to claim anything in 
common with me. 

Only at three points did the conversation touch upon anything 
even faintly related to public affairs . . . The second point 
was the conclusion of some arrangement for appanages or 
incomes on behalf of the third generation of the royal house, 
T agreed that there ought at a suitable time to be a committee 
on this subject, as had been settled some time back, she ob- 
serving that the recent circumstances had made the time uu- 
suitable, I did not offer any suggestion as to the grounds 
of the affair, but esid it seemed to me possible to try some plan 
under which intended marriages should be communicated without 
forcing a reply from the Houses, Also I agreed that the amounts 
‘were not excessive. Idid not pretend to have a solution ready : 
but said it would, of course, be the duty of the government to 
submit a plan to the committee. The third matter was trivial: a 
question or two from her on the dates and proceedings connected. 
with the meeting. The rest of the conversation, not a very long 
one, was filled up with nothings. It is rather melancholy. But 
on neither side, given the conditions, could it well be helped. 

On the following day she wrote a letter, making it evident, that 
80 far as Ireland was concerned, she could not trust herself to say 
what she wanted to say... . 


Among the hundreds of letters that reached him every 
week was one from an evangelical lady of known piety, 
enclosing him a form of prayer that had been issued against 
home rule. His acknowledgment (July 27) shows none of 
the impatience of the baffled statesman :— 


E thank you much for your note: and though I greatly 
deplored the issue, and the ideas of the prayer in question, yet, 
from the moment when I heard it was your composition, I knew 
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perfectly well that it was written in entire good faith, and had no 
relation to polities] controversy in the ordinary sense. I cost 
but think that, in bringing the aubject of Irish intolerance beforo =. 
the Almighty Father, we ought to have some regard to the fact 
that down to the present day, as between the two religions, the 
offence has been in the proportion of perhaps a hundred to one 
on the protestant side, and the suffering by it on the Roman side. 
At the present hour, I am pained to expreas my belief that there 
is far more of intolerance in action from so-called protestants 
against Roman catholics, than from Roman catholics against 
protestants, It ia a grest satisfaction to agree with you, as J feel 
confident that I must do, in the convietion that of prayera we 
caunot possibly have too much in this great matter, and for my 
own part I heartily desire that, unless the policy I am proposing 
be for the honour of God and the good of His creatures, it may 
be trampled under foot and broken into dust. Of your most 
charitable thoughts and feelings towards me I am deeply sensible, 
and I remain with hearty regard. 

As he wrote at this time to R. H. Hutton (uly 2), one of 
the choice spirits of our age, ‘Rely upon it, I can never 
quarrel with you or with Bright What vexes me is when 
differences disclose baseness, which sometimes happen~’ 


Book ¥ 
1886-1898 


CHAPTER 1 
THE MORROW OF DEFEAT 


(1886-1887) 


Cnanrry rendereth c man truly great, enlarging his mind into a 
vast circumference, and to a capacity nearly infinite ; 60 that it by 
a general care doth reach all things, by an universal affection doth 
‘embrace and grace the world... . Even # spark of it in genorosity 
of dealing breedeth admiration ; a glimpao of it in formal courtesy 
of behaviour procureth much esteem, being deemed to accomplish 
and adorn 4 map, —Bannow. : 


Arrer the rejection of his Irish policy in the summer of 


. 1886, Mr. Gladstone had period of six years before him, 


the life of the new parliament, Strangely dramatic years 
thoy were, in some respects unique in our later history. The 
party schism among liberals grew deeper and wider. The 
union between tories and secoders became consolidated and 
final, The alternative policy of coercion was passed through 
parliament in an oxtretue form and with violent strain on 
the legislative machinery, and it was carried out in Ireland 
inn fashion that pricked the consciences of many thousands 
of voters who had resisted the proposals of 1886, A fierce 
storm rent the Irish phalanx in two, and its leader vanished 
from the field where for sixteen years he had fought so bold 
and uncompromising a fight, During this period Mr. Glad- 
stone stood in the most trying of all the varied positions of 
his life, and without flinching he confronted it in the strong 
faith that the national honour as well as the assuagement 
590 
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of the inveterate Irish wound in the flank of his country, CHAP, 
were the issues at stake, 

This intense pre-occupation in the political straggle aa 
not for a single week impair his other interests, nor stay his 
coaseless activity in controversies that were not touched by 
politics. Not even now, when the great cause to which he 
had so daringly committed himself was in decisive issue, 
could he allow it to dull or sever what had been the 
standing concerns of life and thought to him for so long a 
span of years. As from his youth up, so now behind the 
man of public action was the diligent, eager, watchful 
student, churchman, apologist, divine. And what is curious 
and delightful is that he never set a more admirable example 
of the tone and temper in which literary and religious con- 
troversy should be conducted, than in these years when in 
politics exasperation was at its worst. It was about this 
time that he wrote:—‘Certainly one of the lessons life has 
taught me is that where there is known to be a common 
object, the pursuit of truth, there should also be a studious 
desire to interpret the adversary in the best sense his words 
will fairly bear; to avoid whatever widens the breach; and 
to make the most of whatever tends to narrow it, These I 
hold to be part of the laws of knightly tournament,’ And to 
these laws he sedulously conformed. Perhaps at some happy 
time before the day of judgment they may be transferred 
from the tournament to the battle-fields of philosophy, 
criticism, and even politics, 

1 

After the defeat in which his tremendous labours had for 
the moment ended, he made his way to what was to him the 
iost congenial atmosphere in the world, to the company of 
Dollinger and Acton, at Tegernsee in Bavaria. ‘Tegernsee; 
Lord Acton wrote to me (Sept. 7) ‘is an ont-of-the-way 
place, peaceful and silent, and as there is a good library in 
the house, I have taken some care of his mind, leading in 
the direction of little French comedies, and away from the 
tragedy of existence. It has done him good, and he has 
just started with Déllinger to climb a high mountain in the 
neighbourhood.’ 
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To Mrs, Gladstone. 

Tegernsee, Aug. 28, 1886.—We found Dillinger reading in the 

garden. Tho course of his life is quite unchanged. His con. 
stitution does not appear at all to have given way. Ho beats 
mo utterly in standing, but that is not saying much, as it 
never was one of my gifts; and he is not conscious (eighty- 
seven last February) of any difficulty with the heart in going 
up hill, Hia deafness has increased materially, but not so that 
he cannot carry on very well conversation with a single person, 
‘We have talked much together even on disestablishment which 
he detests, and Ireland as to which he is very apprehensive, 
but he never seems to shut up his mind by prejudice. I 
had a good excuse for giving him my pamphlet,’ but I do not 
know whether he will tell us what he thinks of it, He was 
reading it this morning. Ho rises at six and breakfasts alone, 
Makes a good dinner at two and has nothing moro till tho noxt 
morning. He does not appear after dark. On the whole one sees 
no reason why he should not last for several years yet, 

‘When Dr. Dollinger was cighty-seven, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote later, ‘he walked with me seven miles across the hill 
that separates the Tegernsee from the next valley to the 
eastward, At that time he began to find his sleep subject to 
occasional interruptions, and he had armed himself against 
them by committing to memory the first three books of the 
Odyssey for recital’? Of Mr Gladstone Ddllinger had said in 
1885, ‘I have known Gladstone for thirty years, and would 
stand security for him any day; his character js a very fine 
one, and he possesses a rare capability for work. I differ from 
him in his political views on many points, and it is difficult 
to convince hitn, for he is clad in triple steel.’® 

Another high personage in the Roman catholic world sent 
him letters through Acton, affectionately written and with 
signs of serious ag well as sympathising study of his Irish 
policy. A little later (Sept. 21) Mr. Gladstone writes to his 
wife at Hawarden :— 

Bishop Strossmayer may make # journey all the way to 


1m the Irish Question—‘The , Jan. 1, 1890. 
History of an Idea and the Leason of _* Conversations of Dollinger. By 
the Blections'sSitty-pege L. von Kobell, pp. 100, 102, 
prepared before leaving 
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‘Hawarden, and it seems that Acton may even socompany him, 


which would make is much more manageable. His coming would. 


‘be a great compliment, and cannot be discouraged or refused. It 
would, however, be a serious affair, for he speaks no language 
with which as » spoken tonguo we are familiar, bis great cards 
being Slavonic and Latin, Unfortunately I have a very great 
increase of difficulty in hearing the words in foreign tongues, 
a difficulty which I hope has hardly begun with you aa yet. 


Like a good host, Lord Acton kept: politics out of his way 
ag well as he could, but some letter of mine ‘set him on fire, 
and he is full of ——’s blunder and of Parnell’s bill’ Parlia- 
mentary duty was always a sting to him, and by September 
20 he was back in the House of Commons, speaking on the 
Tenants Relief (Ireland) bill. Then to the temple of peace 
at Hawarden for the rest of the year, to read the Iliad ‘for 
the twenty-fifth or thirtieth time, and every time richer and. 
more glorious than before’; to write elaborately on Homeric 
topics; to receive a good many visitors; and to compose the 
admirable article on Tennyson’s sccond Locksley Hall, On 
this last let us pause for an instant. The moment was hardly 
one in which, from a man ot nature less great and powerful 
than Mr, Gladstone, we should have counted on a buoyant 
vindication of the spirit of his time. He had just been 
roughly repulsed in the boldest enterprise of his career; his 
name was a target for infinite obloquy; his motives were 
largely denounced as of the basest; the conflict into which he 
had plunged and from which he could not withdraw was hard ; 
friends had turned away from him ; he was old; the issue was 
dubious and dark. Yet the personal, or even what to him 
were the national discomfitures of the hour, were not allowed 
to blot the sun out of the heavens, His whole soul rose in 
challenge against the tragic tones of Tennyson’s poem, as 
he recalled the solid tale of the vast improvements, the 
enormous mitigation of the sorrows and burdens of mankind, 
that had been effected in the land by public opinion and 
public authority, operative in the exhilarating sphere of self- 
government during the sixty years between the firet and 
second Locksley Hall. 
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The sum of the matter seems to be that upon the whole, and 
vin a degree, we who lived fifty, sixty, seventy years back, and 
are living now, have lived into gentler time ; that the public con- 
science hes grown more tender, as indeed was very needful ; and 
that in matters of practice, at sight of evils formerly regarded with 
indifference or even connivance, it now not only winces but rebels ; 
that upon the whole the race has been reapii.g, and not scattering ; 
carning and not wasting ; and that without its being said that the 
old Prophet is wrong, it may be said that the young Prophet was 
unquestionably right. 

Here is the way in which a man of noble heart and high 
vision aa of a circling eagle, transcends his individual chagrins. 
All this optimism was the natural vein of a statesman who 
had lived a long life of effort in persuading opinion in so many 
regions, in overcoming difficulty upon difficulty, in content 
with a small reform where men would not let him achieve a 
great one, in patching where he could not build anew, in un- 
quenchable faith, hope, patience, endeavour. Mr. Gladstone 
knew as well as Tennyson that ‘every blessing has its draw- 
backs, and every age its dangers’; he was as sensitive as 
Tennyson or Ruskin or any of them, to the implacable 
tragedy of industrial civilisation—the city children ‘ blacken- 
ing soul and sense in city slime,’ progress halting on palsied 
feet ‘among the glooming alleys,’ crime and hunger casting 
maidens on the street, and all the other recesses of human 
life depicted by the poetic prophet in his sombre hours. But 
the triumphs of the past inspired confidence in victories for 
the future, and meanwhile he thought it well to remind Eng- 
lishmen that ‘their country is still young as well as old, and 
that in these latest days it has not been unworthy of itself’! 

On his birthday he enters in his diary :— 

Dec. 29, 1886.—This day in its outer experience recalls the 
Scotch usage which would say, ‘terrible pleasant.’ In spite of the 
ruin of telegraph wires by snow, my letters and postal arrivals of 
to-day have much exceeded those of last year. Even my share of 

1 Nineteenth Cents january 1887. reader will remember Mr. Glad- 


Jt 
{Jee aloo npoeeh at Hawarden, om the stone's contrast between poet and 
Queen's Reign, August 80,1887. ‘The active stetemman at Kirkwall in 1880, 
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the reading was very heavy. The day was gone before it soemed 
to have begun, all amidst stir and festivity. The estimate was. 
nine hundred arrivals. O for a birthday of recollection. It is 
long since I have had one. There is ¢o much to say on the soul's 
history, but bracing is necessary to say it, as it is for reading 
Dante. It has been a year of shock and strain. I think a year 
of some progress; but of greater absorption in interests which, 
though profoundly human, are quite off the line of an old man’s 
direct preparation for passing the River of Death, I have not 
had a chance given me of creeping from this whirlpool, for I cannot 
absndon a cause which is so evidently that of my fellow-men, and 
in which a particular part seems to be assigned to me, Therefore 
am I not disturbed ‘though the hills be carried into the middle 
of the sea,” 
ut 
To Lord Acton, 

Hawarden, Jan. 13, 1887.—It is with much pleasure that I read* 
your eatimate of Chamberlain. His character is remarkable, as 
are in a very high degree his talents. It ia one of my common 
sayings that to me characters of the political class are the most 
mysterious of all I meet, 80 that I am obliged to travel the road of 
life surrounded by an immense number of judgments more or less 
in suspense, and getting on for practical purposes as well as I can. 

Ihave with a clear mind and conscience not only assented to 
but promoted the present conferences, and I had laboured in that 
sense long before Mr. Chamberlain made his speech at Birmingham, 
¥t will surprise as well as grieve me if they do harm ; if indeed 
they do not do some little good. Large and final arrangements, 
it would be rash I think to expect. 

The tide ia flowing, though perhaps not rapidly, in our favour. 
‘Without our lifting a finger, a erumbling process has begun in both 
the opposite parties. ‘In quietness and in confidence shalt be 
your strength’ is a blessed maxim, often spplicable to temporals 
ag well as spirituals, I have indeed one temptation to haste, 
namely, that the hour may come for me to say farewell and claim 
my retirement; but insemuch as I remain in sity for the Irish 
question only, I cannot be 20 foolish as to allow myself to ruin by 
Precipitancy my own purpose, Though I am writing » paper 
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BOOK on the Irish question for Mr, Knowles, it is no trumpet-blact, 
aE but is meant to fill and tarn to account a season of comparative 
" quietude. 

The death of Iddesleigh has shocked and saddened us all, 

He was full of excellent qualities, but had not the backbone 

and strength of fibre necessary to restore the tone of a party 

demoralised by his former leader. In gentleness, temper, sacrifice 

of himsolf to the common purpose of his friends, knowledge, quick. 

ness of perception, general integrity of intention, freedom from 

personal aims, he waa admirable... I have been constantly 

struggling to vindicate a portion of my time for the pursuite I 

want to follow, but with very little success indeed, Some rudi- 

ments of Olympian religion have partially taken shape. I have a 

paper ready for Knowles probably in his March number on the 
Poseidon of Homer, a moat curious and exotic personage, . . 

Williams and Norgate got me the books I wanted, but alack for 

the time to read them! In addition to want of time, I have to 

deplore my slowness in reading, declining sight, and declining 

memory ; all very serious affaira for one who has such singular 

reason to be thankful as to goneral health and strength. 

I wish I could acknowledge duly or pay even in part your 
unsparing, untiring kindness in the discharge of your engagements 
as ‘Cook.’ Come early to England—and stay long. We will try 
what we can to bind you 


A few months later, he added to his multifarious exercises 
in criticism and controversy, a performance that attracted 
especial attention! ‘Mamma and I,’ he wrote to Mra. Drew, 
‘are each of us still separately engaged in a death-grapple 
with Robert Elemere. 1 complained of some of the novels 
you gave me to read as too stiff, but they are nothing to 
this, It is wholly out of the common order. At present 
T regard with doubt and dread the idea of doing anything 
on it, but cannot yet be sure whether your observations will 
be verified or not. In any case it is » tremendous book.’ 
And on April 1 (1888), he wrote, ‘By hard work I have 
finished and am correcting my article on Robert Hlemere, 


1 Robert Elemere: the Battle of Nineteenth Century m Later Glean- 
Belief, (1888). Repoblished from the ings, 1898. 
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It is rather stiff work. I have had two letters from her. 
She is much to be liked personally, but is a fruit, I think, 
of what must be called Arnoldism. 


To Lord Acton 


Aston Clinton, Tring, Easter Day, Apri 1, '88—1 do not like to 
let too long a time elapse without some note of intercourse, even 
though that season approaches which brings you back to the shores 
of your country. Were you hereI should have much to say on 
many things; but I will now spesk, or first speak, of what is 
uppermost, and would, if a mind is like a portmanteau, be taken 
or tumble out first. 

You perhaps have not heard of Hobert Elsmere, for I find with- 
ont surprise, that it makes its way slowly into public notice. It is 
not far from twice the length of an ordinary novel ; and the labour 
and effort of reading it all, I should say, sixfold ; while one could 
no more stop in it than in reading Thucydides. The idea of the 
book, perhaps of the writer, appears to be a movement of retreat 
from Christianity upon Theism: a Theism with a Christ glorified, 
always in the human sense, but beyond the ordinary measure. It, 
ia worked out through the medium of a being—one ought to say 
a character, but I withhold the word, for there is no sufficient sub- 
stratum of character to uphold the qualities—gifted with much 
intellectual subtlety and readiness, and almost every conceivable 
moral excellence, He finds vent in an energetic attempt to carry 
his new gospel among the skilled artisans of London, whom the 
writer apparently considers as supplymg the norm for all mght 
human judgment. He has extraordinary success, establishes a new 
church under the name of the new Christian brotherhood, kills 
himself with overwork, but leaves his project flourishing in 
a certain 'Elgood Street.’ It is in fact (like the Salvation Army) 
a new Kirche der Zukunit. 

i am always inclined to consider this Theism as among the least 
defensible of the positions alternative to Christianity. Robert 
Edemere, who has been a parish clergyman, is upset entirely, as it 
appears, by the difficulty of accepting miracles, and by the eugges- 
tion that the existing Christianity grew up in an age specially 
predisposed to them, 
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I want as usual to betray you into helping the lame dog over 
» the atile; and I should like to know whether you would think me 
violently wrong in holding that the period of the Advent was 
a period when the appetite for, or disposition to, the supernatural 
was declining and decaying ; that in the region of human thought, 
speculation was strong and scepticiam advancing ; that if our Lord 
were a mere man, armed only with human means, His whereabouts 
was in this and many other ways misplaced by Providence; that 
the gospels and the New Testament must have much else besides 
miracle torn out of them, in order to get us down to the caput 
morluum of Elgood Street. This very remarkable work is in effect 
identical with the poor, thin, ineffectual production published with 
some arrogance by the Duke of Somerset, which found a quack 
remedy for difficulties in what he considered the impregnable 
citadel of belief in God. 
Knowles has brought this book before me, and being as strong 
as it is strange, it cannot perish still-born, I am tossed about 
with doubt as to writing upon it, 


To Lord Acton, 

Orford, April 8,’88.—I am grateful for your most interesting 
letter which contains very valuable warnings. On the other sido 
is copied what I have written on two of the points raised by the 
book. Have I said too much of the Academy? I have apoken 
only of the firet century, You refer to (apparently) about 250 
A.D, as a time of great progress! But I was astonished on first 
reading the census of Christian clergy in Rome emp. St. Cyprian, 
it was soslender. J am not certain, but does not Beugnot estimate 
the Christians before Constantine’s conversion, in the west at 
one-tenth of the population! Mrs. T. Arnold died yesterday here. 
‘Mrs. Ward had been summoned and she is coming to see me this 
evening, It is a very singular phase of the controversy which she 
has opened. When do you repairiate? 

Tam afraid that my kindness to the Positivists amounts only to 
& comparative approval of their not dropping the great human 
tradition out of view; plus a very high appreciation of the 
personal qualities of our friend ——, 
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To Lord Acton, OnAR, 

Dollis Hill, May 13,’88.—Your last lettor was one of extreme “775” 
interest. It raised such a multitude of points, after your perusal 
of my article on R. Elsmere, as to stimulate in the highest degree 
my curiosity to know how far you would carry into propositions, 
the ideas which you for the most part obliquely put forward. 
I gave the letter to Mary, who paid us a flying visit in London, 
that she might take it to Hawarden for fall digestion. For myself I 
feed upon the hope that when (when 1) you come back to England 
we may go over the points, and I may reap further benefits from 
your knowledge. I will not now attempt anything of the kind 
Bat I will say this generally, that I am not so much oppressed 
as you appear to be, with the notion that great difficulties have 
‘been imported by the researches of scientists into the religions 
and theological argument, As respects cosmogony and geogony, 
the Scripture has, I think, taken much benefit from them, What- 
ever be the date of the early books, Pentateuch or Hexateuch in 
their present edition, the Assyriological investigations seem to me 
to have fortified and accredited their substance by producing 
similar traditions in variant forms inferior to the Mosaic forms, 
and tending to throw them back to a higher antiquity, a foun- 
tainhead nearer the source. Then there is the great chapter 
of the Dispersal: which Renan (I think) treats as exhibiting the 
marvellous genius(!) of the Jews, As to unbroken sequences in 
the physical order, they do not trouble me, because we have to 
do not with the natural but the moral order, and over this science, 
or a8 I call it natural science, does not wave her sceptre. It is 
no small matter, again (if so it be, as I suppose), that, after 
warting for a century againet miracle as unsustained by ex- 
perience, the assailants should now have to abandon that ground, 
stand only upon sequence, and controvert the great facts of the 
New Testament only by raising to an extravagant and unnatural 
height the demands made under the law of testimony in order 
to [justify] a rational belief. One admiacion has to be made, 
that death did not come into the world by sin, namely the 
sin of Adam, and this sits inconveniently by the declaration of 
Saint Paul. 

Mra. Ward wrote to thank me for the tone of my article. Her 
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first intention was to make some reply in the Nineleonth Century 
iteelf, It appears that —— advised her not to do it But 
Knowles told me that he was labouring to bring her up to the 
scratch again? There, I said, you show the cloven foot; you 
* want to keep the Naneteenth Century pot boiling. 

I own that your reasons for not being in England did not 
appear to me cogent, but it would be impertinent to make myself 
a judge of them. “The worst of it was that you did not name 
any date, But I must assume that you are coming; and surely 
the time cannot now be far. Among other things, I want to 
speak with you about French novels, a subject on which there 
has for me been quite recently cast a most lurid light. 

Acton’s letters in reply may have convinced Mr. Gladstone 
that there were depths in this supreme controversy that he 
had hardly sounded; and adversaria that he might have 
mocked from a professor of the school or schools of unbelief, 
he could not in his inner mind make light of, when coming 
from the pen of a catholic believer. Before and after the 
article on Robert Elemere appeared, Acton, the student with 
his vast historic knowledge and his deep penetrating gaze, 
warned the impassioned critic of some historic point over- 
stated or understated, some dangerous breach left all un- 
guarded, some lack of nicety in definition. Acton’s letters 
will one day see the light, and the reader may then know 
how candidly Mr, Gladstone was admonished as to the excess 
of his description of the moral action of Christianity; as o 
the risk of sending modern questions to ancient answers, for 
the apologists of an age can only meet the difficulties of 
their ago; that there are leaps and bounds in the history of 
thought; how well did Newman once say that in theology 
you have to meet questions that the Fathers could hardly 
have been made to understand ; how if you go to St. Thomas 
or Leibnitz or Paley for rescue from Hegel or Haeckel your 
apologetics will be a record of disaster. You insist broadly, 
says Acton, on belief in the divine nature of Christ as the 
soul, substance, and creative force of Christian religion; you 
assign to it very much of the good the church has done; all 
this with little or no qualification or drawback from the 
other side:— 
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Is this the final judgment of the chief of liberals} the poutiff of . 


a church whose fathers are the later Milton and the later Penn, 
Locke, Bayle, Toland, Franklin, Turgot, Adam Smith, Washington, 
Jefferson, Bentham, Dugald Stewart, Romilly, Tooqueville, 
Channing, Macaulay, Mill! These men and others like ‘them 
dhabelieved that doctrine established freedom, and they undid the 
work of orthodox Christianity, they swept away that appalling 
edifice of intolerance, tyranny, cruelty, which believers in Christ 
built up to perpetuate their belief. =~ 

The philosophy of liberal history, Acton proceeds, which 
bas to acknowledge the invaluable services of early 
Christisnity, feels the anti-liberal and anti-social action of 
later Christianity, before the rise of the sects that rejected, 
some of them the divinity of Christ; others, the institutions 
of the church erected upon it. Liberalism if it admits these 
things as indifferent, surrenders its own raison d'étre, and 
ceases to strive for an ethical cause. If the doctrine of 
‘Torquemada make us condone his morality, there can be no 
public right and no wrong, no political sin, no secular cause 
to die for. So it might be said that— 

You do not work really from the principle of liberalism, but 
from the cognate, though distinct principles of democracy, 
nationality, progress, eto. To some extent, I fear, you will 
estrange valued frends, not assuredly by any expression of 
theological belief, but by seaming to ignore the great central 
problem of Christian politics. If IT had to put my own doubts, 
instead of the average J:beral’s, 1 should state the case in other 
words, but not altogether differently * 

1 May 2, 1888, 


ave 


CHAPTER Il 


THE ALTERNATIVE POLICY IN ACT 
(1886-1888) 


Taoss who come over hither to us from England, and some weak 
people among onrvelves, whenever in discourse we make mention of 
liberty and property, shake ther heads, and tell uu that ‘Ireland is 
1 depending kingdom,’ as if they would seem by this phrase to 
intend, that the people of Ireland are in some state of elavery or 
dependence different from those of England.—Joxatuas Swrrr, 


Book IN the ministry that succeeded Mr. Gladstone in 1886, 
pee Sir Michacl Hicks Beach undertook for the second time the 
1886. office uf Irish secretary, while Lord Randolph Churchill 
filled his place at the exchequer and as leader of the House, 
The new Irish policy was to open with the despatch of a 
distinguished soldier to put down moonlighters in Kerry; 
tho creation of one royal commission under Lord Cowper, 
to inquire into land rents and land purchase; and auother 
to inquire into tho country's material resources, The two 
commissions wore well-established ways of marking time, 
As for Trish industries and Irish resources, a committee of 
the House of Commons had made a report in a blue book of 
a thousand pages only a year before. On Irish land there 
had been.» grand commission in 1880, and a committee of 
tho House of Lords in 1882-3. The latest Purchase Act was 
hardly yet a yearold. Then to commission « gencral to hunt 
down little handfuls of peasants who with blackened faces 
and rude fire-arms crept stealthily in the dead of night 
round lonely cabins in the remote hillsides and glens of 
Kerry, was hardly more sensible than it would be to send 
a squadron of life-guards to catch pickpockets in a 

London slum. 
A question that exercised Mr. Gladstone at ‘east as 
sharply as the proceedings of ministers, was the attitude 

me 
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to be taken by those who had quitted him, ejected him in o#AP, 
the short parliament of 1886, and fought the election against 7 _ 
him. We have seen how much controversy arose long years 2% 77. 
before as to the question whereabouts in the House of 
Commons the Peelites should take their seats! The same 
perplexity now confronted the liberals who did not agree 
with Mr. Gladstone upon Irish government. Lord Hartington 
wrote to him, and here is his reply :—- 

August 2, 1886.—I fully appreciate the feeling which has 
prompted your letter, and I admit the reality of the difficulties 
you describe. It is also clear, I think, that so far as title to 
places on the front opposition bench is concerned, your right to 
them is identical with ours. Iam afraid, however, that I cannot 
materially contribute to relieve you from embarrassment. The 
choice of a seat is more or less the choice of a symbol ; and I have 
no such acquaintance with your political views and intentions, as 
could alone enable me to judge what materials I have before me 
for making an answer to your inquiry. For my own part, J 
earnestly desire, subject to the paramount exigencies of the Irish 
question, to promote in every way the reunion of the liberal 
party; a desire in which I earnestly trust that you participate. 
And I certainly could not directly or indirectly dissuade you 
from any step which you may be inclined to take, and which 
may appear to you to have a tendency in any measure to promote 
that end. 


A singular event occurred at the end of the year (1886), 
that produced an important change in the relations of this 
group of liberals to the government that they had placed and 
maintained in power. Lord Randolph, the young minister 
who with such extraordinary rapidity had risen to ascendency 
in the councils of the government, suddenly in a fatal moment 
of miscalculation or caprice resigned (Dec. 23). Political 
suicide is not easy to a man with energy and resolution, but 
this was one of the rare cases, In o situation so strangely 
unstable and irregular, with an sdministration resting on 
the support of a section sitting on benches opposite, and 
still declaring every day that they adhered to old liberal 

1 Bee vob i. p. 423, 
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principles and had no wish to sever old party ties, the 
withdrawal of Lord Randolph Churchill created boundless 
perturbation. It was one of those exquisite moments in 
which excited politicians enjoy the ineffable sensation that 
the end of the world has come. Everything seemed pos- 
sible, Lord Hartington was summoned from the shores of 
tho Mediterranean, but being hy temperament incredulous of 
all vast elemental convulsions, ho took his time. On his 
return ho declined Lord Salisbury’s offer to make way for 
him os head of the government. The glitter of the prize 
might have tempted a man of schoolboy ambition, but Lord 
Hartington was too experienced in affairs not to know that 
to be head of « group that held the balance was, under such 
equivocal circumstances, far the more substantial and com- 
imanding position of the two. Mr. Goschen’s case was 
different, und by taking the vacant post at the exchequer 
he saved the prime minister from the necessity of going back 
undor Lord Randolph's yoke. As it happened, all this gave 
a shako to hoth of the unionist wings. The ominous clouds 
of coorcion were sailing slowly but discernibly along the 
honvon, und this made men in the unionist camp still more 
restless and nneay. Mr. Chamberlain, on the very day of 
the announcement of the Churchill resignation, had made a 
speech that was taken to hold out an olive branch to his old 
friends. Sir William Hurcourt, over holding stoutly in fair 
wonther and in foul to the party ship, thought the break-up 
of a great political combination to be so immense an evil, as 
to call for almost any sacrifices to prevent il. He instantly 
wrote to Birmingham to express his desire to co-operate in 
re-union, and in the course of a few days five members of the 
originul liberal cabinet of 1886 met at his house in what was 
known as the Round Table Conferenco! 

A letter of Mr. Gladstone's to me puts some of his 
views on the situation created by the retirement of Lord 
Randolph :— 


Hawardin, Christmas Day, 1886.—Between Christmas services, 
a flood of cards and congratulations for the season, and many 


1 Sir W, Harcourt, Mr Chamberlain, Lord Herachell, Sur George Trevelyan, 
and myvelf, 
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interesting letters, Iem drowned in work to-day, having just at 

1} P.M. ascertained what my lettera are, So forgive me if, firat. 
thanking you very much for yours, I deal with some points kx7. 
rather abruptly. 

1. Churchill has committed an outrage as against the Queen, and 
also the prime minister, in the method of resigning and making 
known bis resignation. This, of course, they will work against 
him, 2. He is also entirely wrong in supposing that the finance 
minister has any ruling authority on the great estimates of 
defence. If he had, he would be the master of the country. 
But although he has no right to demand the concurrence of hia 
colleagues in his view of the estimates, ho has a rather special 
right, because these do so much towards determining budget and 
taxation, to indicate his own views by resignation. I have 
repeatedly fought estimates to the extremity, with an intention 
of resigning in case, But to send in a resignation makes it 
impossible for his colleagues as men of honour to recede. 3. I 
think one of his best points is that he had made before taking 
office recent and formal declarations on hehalf of economy, of 
which his colleagues must be taken to have been cognisant, and 
Salisbury in particular. He may plead that he could not reduce 
these all at once to zero. 4. Cannot something be done, without 
reference to the holes that may be picked, to give him some 
support as a champion of economy? This talk about the con- 
tinental war, I for one regard ss pure nonsense when aimed at 
magnifying our estimates. 

5, With regard to Hartington, What he will do I know not, 
and our wiahes could have no weight with him. . . . The position 
is one of such difficulty for H. that I am very sorry for him, 
though it was never more true that he who makes his own bed 
in 9 certain way must lie in it. Chamberlain’s speech hits him 
very hard in case of acceptance, I take it for granted that he 
will not accept to sit among thirteen tories, but will have to 
demand an entry by force, t¢. with three or four friends, To 
aceept upon that footing would, I think, be the logical conse- 
quence of all he has said and done since April. In logic, he ought 
to go forward, o, as Chamberlain has done, backward. The 
Queen will, I have no doubt, be brought to bear upon him, and 
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the nine-tenths of his order. If the Irish quastion rules all others, 
+ all he has to consider is whether he (properly flanked) can serve 
3887. hig view of the Irish question. But with this logic we have 
nothing to do, The question for us also is (I think), what is 
best for our view of the Irish question? I am tempted to wish 
that ho should accept ; it would clear the ground. But I do not 
yet see my way with certainty. 

6. With regard to Chamberlain, From what has alresdy passed 
between us you know thst, apart from the new situation and 
from his declaration, I was very desirous that everything honour- 
able should be done to conciliate and soothe. Unquestionably his 
apeech is a new fact of great weight. He is again a liberal, quand 
méme, and will not on all points (as good old Joe Hume used to 
say) swear black is white for the sake of his views on Ireland. 
‘We ought not to waste this new fact, but take careful account of 
it, On the other hand, I think he will see that the moment for 
taking account of it haa not come. Clearly the first thing is to 
see who are the government. When we see this, we shall also 
know something of ita colour and intentions, I do not think 
Randolph can go back. He would go back at a heavy discount. 
If he wants to minimise, the only way I see is that he should 
isolate hia vote on the estimates, form no cligue, and proclaim 
strong support in Irish matters and general policy, Thus he 
might pave a roundabout road of return... . In many things 
Goschen is inore of a liberal than Hartington, and he would carry 
with him next to nobody. 

7. On the whole, I rejoice to think that, come what may, this 
affair will really affect progress in the Irish question, 

A happy Christmas to you. It will be happier than that of the 
ministers, 


Mr. Gladstone gave the Round Table his blessing, his 
‘general idea being that he had better meddle as little as 
possible with the conference, and retain a freehand’ Lord 
Hartington would neither join the conference, nor deny that 
he thought it premature. While negotiation was going on, 
he said, somebody must stay at home, guard the position, 
and keep a watch on the movements of the enemy, and this 
duty was his, In truth, after encouraging or pressing Mr. 
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Goschen to join the government, it was obviously impossible 
to do anything that would look like desertion cither of him 
or of them. On the other side, both English liberals and 
Irish nationalists were equally uneasy lest the unity of the 
party should be bought by the sacrifice of fundamentals. The 
conference was denounced from this quarter as an attempt to 
find a compromise that would help a few men sitting on the 
fence to salve ‘their consciences at the expense of a nation's 
rights’ Such remarks are worth quoting, to illustrate the 
temper of the rank and file, Mr. Parnell, though alive to the 
truth that when people go into a conference it: usually means 
that they are ready to give up something, was thoroughly 
awake to the satisfactory significance of the Birmingham 
overtures. 

Things at the round table for some time went smoothly 
enough. Mr, Chamberlain gradually advanced the whole 
length. He publicly committed himself to the expediency of 
establishing some kind of legislative authority in Dublin in 
accordance with Mr. Gladstone's principle, with a prefprence 
in his own mind for a plan on the lines of Canada, This he 
followed up, also in public, by the admission that of course the 
Trish legislature must be allowed to organize their own form 
of executive government, either by an imitation on a small 
scale of all that goes on at Westminster and Whitehall, or in 
whatever other shape they might think proper.t To assent 
to an Irish legislature for such affairs as parliament might 
determine to be distinctively Irish, with an executive respon- 
sible to it, was to accept the party credo on the subject. Then 
the surface became mysteriously ruffled. Language was used 
by some of the plenipotentiaries in public, of which each side 
in turn complained as inconsistent with conciliatory negotia- 
tion in private, At last on the very day on which the pro- 
visional result of the conference was laid before Mr. Gladstone, 
there appeared in a print called the Baptist* an article from 
Mr. Chamberlain, containing an ardent ples for the dis- 
establishment of the Welsh church, but warning the Welsh- 
men that they and the Scotch crofters and the English 


1 See speeches at Howick, Jan. 22, ? Baptist article, m 7smes, Feb. 25, 
and at Birmingham, Jan. 29, 1887, 1887. 
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labourers, thirty-two millions of people, must all go without 


» much-needed legislation because three millions were disloyal, 


while nearly six hundred members of parliament, would be 
reduced to forced inactivity, because some eighty delegates, 
representing the policy and receiving the pay of the Chicago 
convention, were determined to obstruct all business until 
their demands had been conceded, Men naturally asked 
what was tho use of continuing « discussion, when one party 
to it was attacking in this peremptory fashion the very 
persons and the policy that in private he was supposed to 
eccept. Myr. Gladstone showed no implacability. Viewing 
the actual character of the Baptist letter, he said to Sir W. 
Harcourt, ‘I am inclined to think we can hardly do more 
now, than to say we fear it has interposed an unexpected 
obstacle in the way of any attempt at this moment to sum 
up the result of your communications, which we should 
otherwise hopefully have done; but on the other hand we 
are unwilling that so much ground apparently gained should 
be Jost, that a little time may soften or remove the present 
rufting of the surface, and that we are quite willing that the 
subject should stand over for resumption at a convenient 
season,’ 

Tho resumption never happened. Two or threo weeks 
later, Mr. Chamborlain announced that he did not intend to 
return to the round table? No other serious and formal 
attempt was ever made on either side to prevent the liberal 
unionists from hardening into a separate species When 
they became accomplices in coercion, they cut off the chances 
of ro-union, Coercion was the key to the new situation. 
Just as at the beginning of 1886, the announcement of it by 
tho tory government marked the parting of the ways, so was 
it now. 

n 


We must now with ressonable cheerfulness turn our 
faces back towards Ireland. On the day of his return from 
1 If anybody should ever wish Seo also Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Times, 


further to ciemter the ofthis July 26, 1887, Mr. Chamberlam’s 
fruitless opuode, he will find all the letter to Mr Evelyn Aabley, Times, 


details m a 6; Str Willtam July 29, 1687, and: af: 
ae cs arity a Weltesincaptene Soni 29,187. 
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Treland (August 17, 1886) Mr. Parnell told me that he 
was quite sure that rents could not be paid in the 
coming winter, and if the country was to be kept quiet, 
the guvernment would have to do something. He hoped 
that they would do something: otherwise there would be 
disturbance, and that he did not want. He had made up 
his mind that his interests would be best served by a quiet 
winter. For one thing he knew that disturbance would be 
followed by coercion, and he knew and often said that of 
course strong coercion must always in the long run win the 
day, little as the victory might be worth. For another thing 
he apprehended that disturbance might frighten away his new 
political allies in Great Britain, and destroy the combination 
which he had so dexterously built up. This was now a 
dominant element with him. He desired definitely that the 
next atago of his movement, should be in the largest sense 
political and not agrarian. He brought two or three sets of 
proposals in this sense before the House, and finally produced 
a Tenants Relief bill. It was not brilliantly framed. For in 
trath it is not in human nature, either Irish or any other, to 
labour the framing of a bill which has no chance of being 
seriously considered. 

The golden socrot of Irish government was always to begin 
by trying to find all possible points for disagreement with 
anything that Mr. Parnell said or proposed, instead of seeking 
whether what he said or proposed might not furnish a basis 
for agreement. The conciliatory tone was soon over, and the 
Parnell bill was thrown out. The Irish secretary denounced 
it as permanently upsotting the settlement of 1881, as giving 
a death-blow to purchase, and as produced without the proof 
of any real grounds for a general reduction in judicial rents. 
Whatever else he did, said Sir Michael Hicks Beach, he would 
never agree to govern Ireland by a policy of blackmail,t 

A serious movement followed the failure of the government 
to grapple with arrears of rent. The policy known as the 
plan of campaign was launched. The plan of campaign was 
this. The tenants of s given estate agreed with one another 
what abatement they thought just in the current half-year's 

Hans, 309, Sept. 21, 1886. 
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rent, This in a body they proffered to landlord or agent, If 
it was refused as payment in full, they handed the money to 
& managing committee, and the committee deposited it with 
some person in whom they had confidence, to be used for the 
purpose of the struggle? That such proceeding constituted 
an unlawful conspiracy nobody doubts, any more than it can 
be doubted that before the Act of 1875 every trade combina- 
tion of a like kind in this island was a conspiracy. 

At an carly stage the Irish leader gave his opinion to the 
present writer :— 

Dec. 7, 1886.—Mr. Parnell called, looking very ill and worn. 
He wished to know what I thought of the effect of the plan of 
campaign upon public opinion. ‘If you mean in Ireland,’ I ssid, 
‘of courac I have no view, and it would be worth nothing if I had. 
In England, the effect is wholly bad ; it offends almost more even 
than outrages.’ He said he had heen very ill and had taken no 
part, so that he stands free and uncommitted. He was anxious 
to have it fully understood that the fixed point in his tactics is 
to maintain the allianee with the English liberals He referred 
with much bitterness, and very justifiable too, to the fact that 
when Ireland seemed to be quict some short time back, the 
government had st once begun to draw away from all their 
promises of remedial legislation. If now rents were paid, meetings 
abandoned, and newspapers moderated, the same thing would 
happen over again as usual. However, he would send for a certain 
one of his lieuteuants, and would press for an immediate cessation 
of the violent epeeches. 

December 12.-—~Mr. Parnoll came, and we had a prolonged 
conversation. The lieutenant had come over, and had defended 
the plan of campaign. Mr. Parnell persevered in his dissent and 
disapproval, and they parted with the understanding that the 
meetings should be dropped, and the movement calmed as much 
as could be. I told him that I had heard from Mr. Gladstone, 
and that he could not possibly show any tolerance for illegalities. 


That his opponents should call upon Mr. Gladstone to 
denounce the plan of campsign and cut himself off from 
its authors, was to be expected. They made the most of it. 


" See United Ireland, Oct. 23, 1886. 
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But he was the last man to be turned aside from the pro- CAP. 
socution of a policy that he deemed of overwhelming 
moment, by any minor currents. Immediately after the “7% 
election, Mr. Parnell had been informed of his view that it 
would be a mistake for English and Irish to aim at uniform 
action in parliament, Motives could not be at all points the 
same, Liberals were bound to keep in view (next to what 
the Irish question might require) the reunion of the liberal 
party. The Irish were bound to have special regard to the 
opinion and circumstances of Ireland. Common action up 
to a certain degree would arise from the necessities of the 
position. Such was Mr, Gladstone's view. He was bent on 
bringing a revolutionary movement to what he confidently 
anticipated would be a good end; to allow a passing phaso 
of that movement to divert him, would be to abandon his 
own foundations. No reformer is fit for his task who suffers 
himself to be frightened off by the excesses of an extremo 

In reply to my account of the conversation with Mr. 
Parnell, he wrote to me :~— 

Hawarden, December 8, 1886.—I have received your very clear 
statement and reply in much haste for the post-—making the same 
request as yours for a return. I am glad to find the —— speech 
is likely to be neutralised, I hope effectually, It was really very 
bad. Tam glad you write to——. 2. As to the campaign in Ire- 
land, I do not at present feel the force of Hartington’s appeal to 
me to speak out, I do not recollect that he ever spoke out about 
Churchill, of whom he is for the time the enthusiastic follower.’ 
3, But all I say and do must be kept apart from the slightest 
countenance direct or indirect to illegality. We too suffer under 
the power of the landlord, but we cannot adopt this as a method 
of breaking it. 4. I am glad you opened the question of i:ter- 
mediate measures. . . . 5, Upon the whole I suppose he sees he 
cannot have countenance from us in the plan of campaign. The 
question rather is how much disavowal. I have contradicted 
a tory figment in Glasgow that I had approved. 

At a later date (September 16, 1887) he wrote to me as to 


1 Lord Randolph had encouraged a plan of campaign in Ulater against 
home rule. 
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an intended speech at Newcastle:— You will, I have no 
doubt, press even more earnestly than before on the Irish 
people the duty and policy of maintaining order, and in 
these instances I shall be very glad if you will associate me 
with yourselé” 

‘The plan of campaign,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘was one of 
those devices that cannot be reconciled with the principles 
of law and order in a civilised country. Yet we all know 
that such devices are the certain result of misgovernment. 
With respect to this particular instance, if the plan be 
blameable (I cannot deny that I feel it difficult to acquit any 
such plan) I feel its authors are not one-tenth part so blame- 
able as the government whose contemptuous refusal of what 
they have now granted, was the parent and source of the 
mischief’? This is worth looking at. 

The Cowper Commission, in February 1887, reported that 
rofusal by some landlords explained much that had occurred 
in the way of combination, and that the growth of these 
combinations had been facilitated by the fall in prices, 
restriction of credit by the banks, and other circumstances 
making the payment of rent impossible? Remarkable 
ovidence was given by Sir Redvers Buller. He thought 
thore should be some means of modifying and redressing the 
grievance of rents being still higher than the people can pay, 
*You have got a very ignorant poor people, and the law 
should look after them, instead of which it has only looked 
after the rich? This was exactly what Mr. Parnell had said. 
In the Houso the government did not believe him; in Ire- 
land they admitted his case to be true. In one instance 
General Buller wrote to the agents of the estate that he 
belioved it was impossible for the tenants to pay the rent 
that was demanded; there might be fivo or six rogues 
among them, but in his opinion the greater number of them 
were nearer famine than paying rent‘ In this very caso 
ruthless evictions followed. The same scenes were enacted 
elsewhere, The landlords were within their rights, the courts 
were bound by the law, the police had no choice but to back 
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the courts, The legal case was complete, The moral case 
remained, and it was through these barbarous scenes that in 
a rough and non-logical way the realities of the Irish land 
system for the first time gained access to the minds of the 
electors of Great Britain. Such devices as the plan of cam- 
paign came to be regarded in England and Scotland as what 
they were, incidents in a great social struggle, In a vast 
majority of cases the mutineers succeeded in extorting 
a reduction of rent, not any more immoderate than the 
reduction voluntarily made by good landlords, or decreed in 
the land-courts, No agrarian movement in Ireland was ever 
so unstained by crime. 

Some who took part in these affairs made no secret of 
political motives, Unlike Mr, Parnell, they deliberately 
desired to make government difficult. Others feared that 
complete inaction would give an opening to the Fenian 
extremists. This section had already shown some signs both 
of their temper and their influence in certain proceedings 
of the Gaelic association at Thurles, But the main spring 
was undoubtedly agrarian, and the force of the spring came 
from mischiefs that ministers had refused to face in time, 
‘What they call a conspiracy now,’ said one of the insurgent 
leaders, ‘they will call an Act of parliament next year.’ So 
it turned out. 

The Commission felt themselves ‘constrained to re- 
commend an earlier revision of judicial rents, on account 
of the straitened circumstances of Irish farmers What 
the commissioners thus told ministers in the spring was 
oxactly what the Irish leader had told them in the pre- 
vious autumn, They found that there were ‘real grounds’ 
for some legislation of the kind that the chief secretary, 
unconscious of what his cabinet was so rapidly to come to, 
had stigmatized as the policy of blackmail. 

On the last day of March 1887, the government felt tho 
necessity of introducing » measure based on facts that they 
had disputed, and on principles that they had repudiated. 
Teaseholders were admitted, some hundred thousand of 
them, That is, the more solemn of the forms of agrarian 
contract were set aside. Other provisions we may pass over 
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B00K But this was not the bill to which the report of the Com- 
ees mission pointed. The pith of that report was the revision 
4887. and abatement of judicial rents, and from the new bill this 
vital point was omitted. It could hardly have been other- 
wise after a curt declaration made by the prime minister in 
the previous August. ‘We do not contemplate any revision 
of judicial rents, ho said—immodiately, by the way, after 
appointing a commission to find out what it was that they 
ought to contemplate, ‘We do not think it would be honest 
in the first place, and we think it would be exceedingly 
inexpedient.! He now ropeated that to interfere with 
judicial rents because prices had fallen, would be to ‘lay your 
axe to the root of the fabric of civilised society.’? Before the 
Lill was introduced, Mr. Balfour, who had gone to the Trish 
offico on the retirement of Sir M. H. Beach in the month 
of March, proclaimed in language even more fervid, that it 
would befolly and madness to break these solemn contracta$ 
For that matter, the bill even as it first stood was in direct 
contravention to all such high doctrine as this, inasmuch as 
it clothed » court with power to vary solemn contracts by 
fixing a composition for outstanding debt, and spreading the 
payment of it over such a time as the judge might think fit, 
That, however, was tho least part of what finally overtook 
the haughty language of the month of April. In May the 
government accepted a proposal that the court should not 
only settle tho sum duc by an applicant for relief for out- 
standing debt, but. should iix a reasonable rent for the rest 
of the term. This was the very power of variation that 
ministers had, as it were only the day before, so roundly 
denounced. But then the tenants in Ulster were beginning 
to growl In June ministers withdrew the power of' varia- 
tion, for now it was the landlords who were growling. Then 
at Inst in July the prime minister called his party together, 
and told them that if the bill were not altered, Ulster would 
be lost to the unionist cause, and that after all he must put 
into the Will a general revision of judicial rents for three 
‘years, So finally, as it was put by a speaker of that time, 


1 Hana., Angust 19, 1886. 9 fbid, 312, April 22, 1887. 
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you have the prime minister rejecting in April the policy 


which in May he accepts; rejecting in June the policy which . 


he had accepted in May; and then in July accepting the 
policy which ho had rejected in June, and which had been 
within a few weeks declared by himself and his colleagues to 
be inexpedient and dishonest, to be madness and folly, and 
to be a laying of the axe to the very root of the fabric of 
civilised society. The simplest recapitulation made the 
bitterest satire. 

The law that finally emerged from these singular opera- 
tions dealt, it will be observed in passing, with nothing less 
than the chief object of Irish industry and the chief form 
of Irish property. No wonder that the landlords lifted up 
angry voices. True, the minister the ycar before had Jaid it 
down that if rectification of rents should be proved necessary, 
the landlords ought to be compensated by the state. Of this 
consolatory balm it is needless to say no more was ever 
heard; it was only a graceful sentence in a speech, and 
proved to have little relation to purpose or intention. At 
the Kildare Street club in Dublin members moodily asked 
one another whether they might not just as well have had 
the policy of Mr. Parnell’s bill adopted on College Green, as 
adopted at Westminster. 


mm 

The moment had by this time once more come for 
testing the proposition from which Mr. Gladstone's policy 
had first started. The tory government had been turned 
out at the beginning of 1886 upon coercion, and Mr, 
Gladstone’s government had in the summer of that year 
been beaten upon conciliation. ‘I ventured to state in 
1886,’ said Mr, Gladstone a year later, ‘that we had arrived 
at the point where two roads met, or rather where two roads 
parted; one of them the road that marked the endeavour to 
govern Ireland according to its constitutionally expressed 
wishes; the other the road principally marked by ultra- 
constitutional measures, growing more and more pro- 
nounced in character.’ Others, he said, with whom we had 

} Speech on Crinuns] Law Amendment (Ireland) bill, March 24, 1887. 
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been in close alliance down to that date, considered that a 
third course was open, namely liberal concession, stopping 
short of autonomy, but upon a careful avoidance of coercion. 
Now it became visible that this was a mistake, and that in 
default of effective conciliation, coercion was the inevitable 
alternative. So it happened. < 

The government again unlocked the ancient armoury, and 
brought out the well-worn engines, The new Crimes bill in 
most particulars followed the old Act, but it contained one or 
two scrious extensions, including a clause afterwards dropped, 
that gave to tho crown a choice in cases of murder or certain 
other aggravated offences of carrying the prisoner out of his 
own country over to England and trying him before a 
Middlesex jury at the Old Bailey—a puny imitation of the 
heroic expedient suggested in 1769, of bringing American 
rebels over for trial in England under a slumbering statute 
of King Henry vi. The most startling innovation of 
all was that the new Act was henceforth to be the per- 
yuanont law of Ircland, and all its drastic provisions were 
to be brought into force whenever the executive government 
please? This Act was not restricted as every former law of 
the kind had been in point of time, to mest an emergency; 
it was mado a standing instrument of government, Criminal 
law and procedure is one of the most important of all the 
branches of civil rule, and certainly is one of the most impor- 
tant of all its clements. This was now in Ircland to shift up 
dnd down, to be one thing to-day and another thing to-morrow 
at executive discretion, Acts would be innocent or would be 
crimes, just as it pleased the Irish minister. Parliament did 
not cnact that given things were criminal, but only that they 
should bo criminal when an Irish minister should choose to 
say so? Persons charged with them would have the benefit 
of a jury or would be deprived of a jury.as the Irish minister 
might think proper. 

Mr. Parnell was in bad health and took little part, but he 


1 This vital feature of the bil of 61. 
ras diocusied in the report stage, * Seo Palles, C. B., in Walsh's 
ons motion limiting the operation of case. Judgments of Superior Courte 
the Acttothree years, June 27, 1887, in cases under the Crimmal Law and 
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made more than one pulverising attack in that measured 
and frigid style which, in a man who knows his case at first 
hand, may be so much more awkward for a minister than 
more florid onslaughts. He discouraged obstruction, and 
advised his followers to select vital points and to leave others 
alone, This is said to have been the first Coercion bill that 
a majority of Irish members voting opposed. 

It was at this point that the government suddenly intro- 
duced their historic proposal for closure by guillotine. 
They carried (June 10) a resolution that at ten o'clock 
on that day week the committee stage should be brought 
compulsorily to an end, and that any clauses remaining 
undisposed of should be put forthwith without amendment 
or debate, The most remarkable innovation upon parlia- 
mentary rule and practice since Cromwell and Colonel Pride, 
was introduced by Mr, Smith in a.characteristic speech, well 
larded with phrases about duty, right, responsibility, business 
of the country, and efficiency of the House. These ‘ solemn- 
ising complacencies’ did not hide the mortifying fact that if 
it had really been one of the objects of Irish members for 
ten years past to work a revolution in the parliament where 
they were forced against their will to sit, they had at 
least, be such a revolution good or bad, succeeded in their 
design, 

Perhaps looking forward with prophetic eye to a day 
that actually arrived six years later, Mr, Gladstone while 
objecting to the proposal as unjustified, threw the responsi- 
bility of it upon the government, and used none of 
the flaming colours of defiance. The bulk of the liberals 
abstained from the division. This practical accord between 
the two sets of leading men made the parliamentary revo- 
lution definite and finally clenched it. It was not without 
something of a funereal pang that members with a sense of 
the old traditions of the power, solemnity, and honour of the 
House of Commons came down on the evening of the 
seventeenth of June. Within a week they would be cele- 
brating the fiftieth year of the reign of the Queen, and 
that night's business was the strange and unforeseen goal at 
which a journey of little more than the same period of time 
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and priesteraft, But the course of affairs was too rapid for 
them, the strong harsh doses to the Irish patient were too 
incessant. The Irish convictions in cases where the land was 
concerned rose to 2805, and of these rather over one-half 
were in cases where in England the rights of the prisoner 
would have been guarded by a jury. The tide of common 
popular feeling in this island about the right to combine, the 
right of public meeting, the frequent barbarities of eviction, 
tho jarring indignities of prison treatment, flowed stronger 
and stronger, The general impression spread more and 
more widely that the Irish did not havo fair play, that they 
wero not being treated about speeches and combination and 
moetings as Englishmen or Scotchmen would be treated. 
Even in breasts that had been most incensed by the sudden 
reversal of policy in 1886, the fecting slowly grew that it 
was perhaps a pity after ull that Mr. Gladstone had not 
been allowed to persevere on tho fair-shining path of 
conciliation, 
v 

The proceedings under exceptional law would make an in- 
structive chapter in the history of the union, Mr, Gladstone 
followed them vigilantly, onco or twico without his usual 
exercise of critical faculty, but always bringing into effective 
light the contrast between this squalid policy and his antici- 
pations of his own. Here we are only concerned with what 
affectod British opinion on the new policy. One sot of dis- 
tressing incidents, not connected with the Crimes Act, created 
disgust and oven horror in the country and set Mr. Gladstone 
on fire, A meeting of somo six thousand persons assembled 
in a large public square ut Mitchelstown in the county of 
Cork. It was a good illustration of Mr. Gladstone's habitual 
strategy in public movements, that he should have boldly 
and promptly seized on the doings at Mitchelstown as an 
incident well fitted to arrest the attention of the country. 
‘Remember Mitchelstown’ became a watchword. The 
chairman, speaking from a carriage that did duty for a 
platform, opened the proceedings Then a tile of police 
endeavoured to force a way through the densest part of the 

1 On September 9, 1887. 
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erowd for a government note-taker. Why they did not 
choose an easier mode of approach from the rear, or by the 
side; why they had not got their reporter on to the platform 
before the business began ; and why they had not beforehand 
asked for accommodation as was the practice, were three 
points never explained. The police unable to make a way 
through the crowd retired to the outskirt. The meeting 
went on, Ina few minutes a larger body of police prossed 
up through the thick of the throng to the platform, A 
violent struggle began, the police fighting their way through 
the crowd with batons and clubbed rifles. Tho crowd flung 
stones and struck out with sticks, and after three or four 
minutes the police fled to their barracks—some two hundred. 
and fifty yards away. So far there is no material discrepancy 
in the various versions of this dismal story. What followed 
is matter of conflicting testimony. One side allegod that a 
furions throng rushed after the police, attacked the barrack, 
and half murdered a constable outside, and that the con- 
stables inside in order to save their comrado and to beat off 
tho assailing force, opened fire from an upper window. Tho 
other side declaro that no crowd followed the retreating 
police at all, that the assault on the barrack was a myth, 
and that the polico fired without orders from any responsible 
officer, in mere blind panic and confusion. One old man 
was shot dead, two others were mortally wounded and died 
within a week. 

Three days later tho affray was brought before the House 
of Commons, Any one could sce from the various reports 
that the conduct of the police, the resistance of the crowd, 
and the guilt or justification of the bloodshed, were all 
matters in the utmost doubt and demanding rigorous 
inquiry. Mr. Balfour pronounced instant and peremptory 
judgment. Tho thing had happened on the previous Friday. 
The official report, however rapidiy prepered, could not have 
reached him until the morning of Sunday. His officers at 
the Castle had had no opportunity of testing their official 
report by cross-examination of the constables concerned, nor 
by inspection of the barrack, the line of fire, and other 
material elements of the case. Yet on the strength of this 
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hastily drawn and unsifted report received by him from 


-Treland on Sunday, and without even waiting for any in- 


formativun that cye-witnesses in the House might have to 
lay lxfore him in the course of the discussion, the Irish 
minister actually told parliament once for all, on the after- 
noon of Monday, that he was of opinion, ‘looking at the 
matter in the most impartial spirit, that the police were in 
no way to blame, and that no responsibility rested upon any 
one execpt upon those who convened the meeting under 
circumstances which they know would lead to excitement 
and might lead to outrage.’ The country was astounded to 
sce tho most critical mind in all the House swallow an 
untested police report whole; to hear one of the best judges 
in all the country of tho fallibility of human testimony, give 
offhand in what was really a chargo of murdor, a verdict of 
Not Guilty, after ho had read the untested evidence on one 
side, 

The rest was all of a picee, The coroner’s inquest wus 
held in due course. Tho proccedings wore not more happily 
conducted than was to be oxpected where each side followed 
tho counsels of ferocious exasperation. The jury after some 
soventeon days of it, returned a verdict of wilful murder 
against the chief police officer and five of his men. This 
inquisition was afterwards quashed (February 10, 1888) in 
tho Queen’s bench, on the ground that the coroner had 
perpetrated certain irregularitics of form. Nobody has 
doubted that the Queen’s bench was right; it seemed as if 
thero had been a conspiracy of all the demons of human 
stupidity in this tragie bungle, from the first forcing of the 
reporter through the crowd, down to the inquest on the 
threo slain mon and onwards. The coroner's inquest having 
broken down, reasonable opinion demanded that some other 
public inquiry should be held. Even supporters of the 
government demanded it. If three men had been killed by 
tho police in connection with a public mecting in England 
or Scotland, no home secretary would have dreamed for five 
minutes of resisting such a demand. Instead of a public 
inquiry, what the chief secretary did was to appoint a 

* Sept. 12, 1887, Hans, 201, p. 327. 
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confidential departmental committee of policemen privately CHAP. 
to examine, not whether the firing was justified by the = 
circumstances, but how it came about that the police were 2 78 
so handled by their officers that a large force was put to 

flight by a disorderly mob. The three deaths were treated 

as mere accident and irrelevance. The committee was ap- 
pointed to correct the discipline of the force, said the Irish 
minister, and in no sense to seek justification for actions 
which, in his opinion, required no justification! Endless 
speeches were made in the House and out of it; members 

went over to Mitchelstown to measure distances, calculate 
angles, and fire imaginary rifles out of the barrack window; 

all sorts of theories of ricochet shots were invented, photo- 
graphs and diagrams were taken. Some held the police to 

be justified, others held them to be wholly unjustified. But 
without a judicial inquiry, such as had been set up in tho 

case of Belfast in 1886, all these doings were futile. Tho 
government remained stubborn. The slaughter of the threo 

men was finally left just as if it had been the slaughter of 

three dogs. No other incident of Srish administration stirred 

deeper feelings of disgust in Ireland, or of misgiving and 
indignation in England. 

Here was, in a word, the key to thenew policy. Every act 
of Irish officials was to be defended. No constable could be 
capable of excess, No magistrate could err. No prison rule 
was over harsh. Every severity technically in order must bo 
politic. 

VI 

Among other remarkable incidents, the Pope came to the 
rescue, and sent an emissary to inquire into Irish affairs, 
The government had lively hopes of the emissary, and while 
they beat the Orange drum in Ulster with one hand, with 
the other they stealthily twitched the sleeve of Monsignor 
Persico, It came to little. The Congregation at Rome wero 
directed by the Pope to cxamine whether it was lawful to 
resort to the plan of campaign. They answered that it was 
contrary both to natural justice and Christian charity. The 
papal rescript, embodying this conclusion, was received in 

1 Dec. 3, 1888. Hans. 331, p. 916. 
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Treland with little docility. Unwisely the cardinals had given 
reasons, and the reasons, instead of springing in the mystic 
region of faith and morals, turned upon issues of fact as to 
fair rents. But then the Insh tenant thought himself a far 
better judge of a fair rent, than all the cardinals that ever 
wore rel hats, Ifhe had heard of such a thing as Jansenism, 
Iie would have known that he was in his own rude way taking 
up a position not unlike that of the famous teachers of Port 
Royul two hundred and thirty years before, that the authority 
of the Holy Seo is final as to doctrine, but may make a 
Mistake as to fact. 

Mr. Parnell spoke tranquilly of ‘a document from a distant 
country,’ and publicly loft the matter to his catholic country- 
men! Forty catholic members of parliament met at the 
Mansion Honse in Dublin, and signed a document in which 
they flatly deniod evory one of the allegations and implica- 
tions about fair rents, fro contract, the land commission 
and all the rest, and roundly declared the Vatican circular to 
be an instrument of the unscrupulous foes both of the Holy 
Sco and of tho people of Ireland. They told the Pope, that 
while rocognising unreservedly as catholics the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Holy See, they were bound solemnly to 
aftirmp that Irish catholics recognise no rights in Rome to 
interforo in their political affairs, A great meeting in the 
Pheonix Park ratified the same position by acclamation, At 
Cork, under the presidency of the mayor, and jealously 
watched by forces of horse and foot, a great gathering in a 
scene of indescribable excitement protested that they would 
never allow the rack-renters of Ireland to grind them down 
at the instigation of intriguers at Rome, Even in many 
cities in the United States the same voice was heard. The 
bishops knew well that the voice was strongly marked by the 
harsh accent of their Fenian adversaries. They issued a 
declaration of their own, protesting to their flocks that the 
rescript was confined within the spiritual sphere, and that 
his holiness was far from wishing to prejudice the nationalist 
movement. In the closing week of the year, the Pope him- 
self judged that the time had come for him to make known 
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that the action which had been ‘so sadly misunderstood,’ 
had been prompied by the desire to keep the cause in which 
Treland was struggling from being weakened by the intro- 
duction of anything that could justly be brought in reproach 
against it? The upshot of the intervention was that the 
action condemned by the rescript was not materially affected 
within the area already disturbed; but the rescript may have 
done something to prevent its extension elsewhere, 


VIE 

Among the entries for 1887 there occur — 

Sandringham, Jan. 29.—A large party. We were received 
with the usual delicacy aud kindness. Much conversation with 
the Prince of Wales. . . . Walk with -—, who charmed 
me much. Jan, 31—Off by 11 a.m. to Cambridge. . . . Dined 
with the master of Trinity in hall. Went over the Newnham 
buildings: greatly pleased. Saw Mr. Sidgwick. Evening service 
at King’s... Feb, 2.—Hawarden at 5.30. Set to work on 
papers. Finished Greville’s Journals. Feb. 3.— Wrote on Greville. 
Feb, 5.—Felled a chestnut. Feb. 27.—Read Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Memoirs—an excellent discipline for me. March 5.—Dollis Hill 
[s houge near Willesden often lent to him in these times by 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen] # refuge from my timidity, unwilling 
at 77 to begin » new London house. March 9. — Windsor 
[to dine and sleep). The Queen courteous as always; some- 
what embarrassed, as I thought. March 29,— Worked on 
Homer, Apollo, etc. Then turned to the Irsh business and 
revolved much, with extreme diffiealty in licking the question 
into shape, Went to the House and spoke 1} hours as care- 
folly and with as much measure as I could. Conclave on 
coming course of business, April 5,—Conversation with Mr. 
Chamberlain—ambiguous result, but some ground made. April 
18—H. of C. 44-8} and 10-2, Spoke 1} b. My voice did its 
duty but with great effort. April 25,—Spoke for an hour upon 
the budget. R. Churchill excellent. Conclave on the forged 
Jetters. May 4.—Rond earlier speeches of yesterday with cara, 
‘and worked up the subject of Privilege. Spoke 1} h. 

1 Tablet, Jan. 5, 1889. 
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In June (1887) Mr, Gladstone started on « political cam. 
-paign in South Wales, where his reception was one of the 
most triumphant in all his career, Ninety-nine hundredths 
of the vast crowds who gave up wages for the sake of seeing 
him and doing him honour were strong protestants, yet he 
said to a correspondent, ‘they made this demonstration in 
order to secure firstly and mainly justice to catholic Ireland. 
It is not after all a bad country in which such things take 
place.’ 

It was at Swansea that he said what he had to say about 
the Irish members. He had never at any time, from the 
hour when he formed his government, set up their exclusion 
as a necessary condition of home rule, All that he ever 
bargained for was that no proposal for inclusion should be 
made a ground for impairing real and effective self-govern- 
ment. Subject to this he was ready to adjourn the matter 
and to leave things as they were, until experience should 
show the extent of the difficulty and the best way of meeting 
it. Provisional exclusion had been suggested by a member 
of great weight in the party in 1886, The new formula was 
provisional inclusion. This announcement restored one very 
distinguished adherent to Mr. Gladstone, and it appeased the 
clamour of the busy knot who called themselves imperial 
foderationists. Of course it opened just as many new ditli- 
culties as it closed old ones, hut both old difficulties und new 
foll into the background before the struggle in Ireland. 


June 2, 1887,—Off at 11.40. A tumultuous but interesting 
journey to Swansea and Singleton, where we were landed at 7.30. 
Half adozen speecheson the way. Amal] party todinner. 3.—A 
‘quiet day.’ Wrote draft to the associations on the road, as model. 
Spent the forenoon in settling plans and discussing the lines 
of my moditated statement to-morrow with Sir Hussey Vivian 
Lord Aberdare, and Mr, Stuart Rendel, In the afternoon we went 
to the cliffs and the Mumbles, and I gave some hours to writing 
preliminary notes on a business where all depends on the manner 
of handling. Small party to dinner. Read Cardiff and Swansea 
guides. 4.—More study and notes, 19-4} the astonishing proces 
sion, Sixty thousand! Then spoke for near an hour. Dinuer at 8, 
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near an hundred, arrangements perfect. Spoke for nearly another CHAP. 
hour; got through a most difficult business as well as I could 
expect. 5.—Church 11 A.a, notable sermon and H. C.(service long), 2: 78 
again 6 PAL, good sermon, Wrote to Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. 
Morley, etc, Walked in the garden. Considered the queation of 
anon-political address ‘in council’ ; we all decided against it. 6.— 
Surveys in the house, then 12-4 to Swansea for the freedom and 
opening the town library. 1 was rather jealous of a non-political 

affair at such a time, but could not do Jess than speak for thirty or 
thirty-five minutes for the two occasions. 4-8 to Park Farm, the 
beautiful vales, breezy common and the curious chambered cairn. 
Smaltdinner-party. 7.—-Off at 8.15 and a hard day to London, the 
occasion of processions, hustles, and speeches ; that at Newport in 

the worst atmosphere known since the Black Hole. Poor C. too 

was an invalid. Spoke near an hour to 3000 at Cardiff; about 

{ hour at Newport; more briefly at Gloucester and Swindon. 
Much enthusiasm even in the English part of the journey. Our 
party was reduced at Newport to tho family, at Gloucester to our 

two selves. (. H. Terrace at 6.20. Wrote to get off the House 

of Commons. It has really been a ‘ progress,’ and an extraordinary 

one, 


In December 1887, under the pressing advico of his 
physician, though ‘with a great lazy roluctanee,’ Mr. Glad- 
stone set his face with a family party towards Florence. Ho 
found the weather more northern then at Hawarden, but it 
was healthy. He was favourably impressed by all he saw of 
Italian society (English being cultivated to a degroe that 
surprised him), but he did his best to obscrve Sir Andrew 
Clark’s injunction that he should practise the Trappist dis- 
cipline of silence, and the condition of his voice improved 
in consequence. He read Scartazzini’s book on Dante, and 
found it fervid, genorally judicial, and most unsparing in 
labour; and he was much interested in Beugnot's Chute du 
Paganieme. And as usual, he retumed homeward as unwill- 
ingly as he had departed. During the session he fought his 
Trish battle with ungparing tenacity, and the most con- 
spicuous piece of his activity out of parliament was a 
Pilgrimage to Birmingham (November 1888). It was a great 
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BOOK gathering of lieutenants and leading supporters from every 
a part of the country. Here is a note of mine:— 


On the day of the great meeting in Bingley Hall, somebody 
came to say that Mr. Gladstone wanted to know if I could supply 
him with a certain passage from a speech of Lord Hartington’s, 
T found him in his dressing-gown, conning his notes and as lively 
as youth, He jumped up and pressed point after point on me, 
as if I had been a great public meeting. I offered to go down 
to the public library and hunt for the passage; he deprecated 
this, but off I wont, and after some search unearthed the passage, 
and copied it out. In the evening I went to dine with him before 
the mesting. He had been out for a short walk to the Oratory 
in the afternoon to call on Cardinal Newman, He was not 
allowed, he told me, to see the cardinal, but he had had a long 
talk with Father Neville, He found that Newman was in the 
habit of reading with a reflector candle, but had not a good one. 
‘So I said I had a good one, and I sent it round to him.’ He 
was entirely disengaged in mind during dinner, ate and drank 
his usual quantity, and talked at his best about all manner of 
things. At the last momont he was telling us of John Hunter's 
confirmation, from his own medical observation, of Homer's re- 
mark about Dolon; a bad fellow, whose badness Homer explains 
by the fact that he was a brother brought up among sisters 
only ;— 

- adrip 8 woivos éqw werd wévre xescyrirpsu.) 


Oliver Cromwell, by the way, was an only surviving boy among 
keven sisters, 80 we cannot take either poet or surgeon for gospel, 
Timo was up, and bore us away from Homer and Hunter. He 
was perfectly silent in the carriage, as I remembered Bright had 
been when years before I drove with him to the same hall. The 
sight of the vast meeting was almost appalling, from fifteen to 
soventeen thousand people. He spoke with great vigour and 
freedom ; the fine passages probably heard all over; many other 
passages certainly not heard, but his gesture so strong and varied 
as to be almost as interesting as the words would have been. The 
speech lasted sn hour and fifty minutes; and he was not at all 


1 Hind, x. 317, Soe Homer and Homeric Age, iti 467. 
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exhausted when he sat down. The scene at the close was absolutely 
indescribable and incomparable, overwhelming like the sea. 

He took part in parliamentary business at the beginning 
of December, On December 8rd he spoke on Ireland with 
immense fervour and passion. He was roused violently by 
the chairman’s attempt to rule out strong Janguage from 
debate, and made a vehement passage on that point. 
The substance of the speech was rather thin and not new, 
but the delivery magnificent, The Trish minister rose to 
reply at 7.50, and Mr, Gladstone reluctantly made up his 
mind to dine in the House. A friend by his sido said, 
No, and at 8.40 hurried him down the back-stairs to a 
hospitable board in Carlton Gardens. He was nearly voice- 
less, until it was time for the rest of us to go back, A 
speedy meal revived him, and he was soon discoursing on 
O'Connell and many other persons and things, with bound- 
less force and vivacity. 


En. 79, 


CHAPTER ITI 
TRE SPECIAL COMMISSION 


(1887-1890) 


Mr Lords, it appears to me that the measure is unfortunate in its 
ongin, unfortunate su its scope and object, and unfortanete in the 
Crreumstances which accompanied its passage through the other 
Hoare. It appears to me to establish a precedent most novel, and 
fiuught with the utmost danger, -Lou» Hansomu, * 


BOOK Mr. GLapstone’s censcless attention to the many phases of 
—*__ the struggle that was now the centre of his public life, was 


1887. 


especially engaged on what remains the most amazing of 
them. I wish it were possible to pass it over, or throw it 
into a secondary place ; but it is too closely connected with 
the progress of Mr, Gladstone’s Irish policy in British opinion 
at a critical stage, aud it is still the subjoct of too many 
perversions that affect his name, Transactions are to be 
found in our annals where wroug was done by government 
to individuals on a greater scale, where » powerful majority 
devised engines for the proscription of a weak minority 
with deadlier aim, and where the omnipotence of parliament 
was abused for the purpose of faction with more ruthless 
result, But whether we look at the squalid fraud in which 
the incident began, or at the tortuous parliamentary pre- 
tences by which it was worked out, or at the perversion of 
fundamental principles of legal adinistration involved in 
sending men to answer the gravest charges before a tribunal 
specially constituted at the absolute discretion of their 
bitterest political opponents—at the moment engaged in 
a fierce contest with them in another field—from whatever 
point of view we approach, the erection of the Special Com- 
mission of 1888 stands out as one of the ugliest things done 
in the name and under the forms of law in this island during 


the century. 
a House of Lords, August 10, 1888 
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In the spring of 1887 the conductors of The Times, CHAP. 
intending to strengthen the hands of the government int _ 
their new and doubtful struggle, published a series of 2™ 78 
articles, in which old charges against the Irish leader and 
his men were served up with fresh and fiery condiments. 
The allegations of crime were almost all indefinite; the 
method was by allusion, suggestion, innuendo, and the com- 
bination of ingeniously selected pieces, to form a crude and 
hideous mosaic. Partly from its extravagance, partly be- 
cause 1t was in substance stale, the thing missed fire. 

On the day on which the division was to be taken on the 
second reading of the Coercion bill, a more formidable bolt 
was shot On that morning (April 18th, 1887), there ap- 
peared in the newspaper, with all the fascination of fac- 
simile, a letter alleged to be written by Mr. Parnell. It was 
dated nine days after the murders in the Phenia Park, 
and purported to be an apology, presumably to some 
violent confederate, for having as a matter of expediency 
openly condemned the murders, though in truth the writer 
thought that one of the murdered men deserved his fate.t 
Special point was given to the letter by a terrible charge, 
somewhat obliquely bnt still unmistakably made, in an 
article five or six weeks before, that Mr. Parnell closely 
consorted with the leading Invincibles when he was released 
on parole in April 1882; that he probably learned from 
them what they were about; and that he recogmsed the 
murders in the Pheonix Park as their handiwork® The 
significance of the letter therefore was that, knowing the 
bloody deed to be theirs, he wrote for his own safety to 
qualify, recall, and make a humble apology for the condemna- 
tion which he had thought it politic publicly to pronounce. 

) Here in the text of this once t admit that Burke got no more than 


famous piece — ius deserts, You sre at hberty to 
*13/5/8% show him this, and others wbum you 
can trust aleo, but let not my address 
beknown Hecan write tothe House 
of Commons.—Yours very truly, 
<Cuas. 8. Pazsri..” 
= The three judges held this to be 
a correct mterpretation of the Jan- 
guage in the article of March 
10th, 1887. Report, pp 57%. 


“Dear Sim,—Iam not surprised at 
your friend’s anger, but he and you 
should know that to denounce the 
arias» nice only heabed open to 
ts, To do that promptly was p! 

‘our best poly. Bat you ‘an tall 
hum and all others concerned, that 
thongh I regret the accident of Lord 
¥, Cavendiah's death, I cannot refuse 
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‘The town was thrown into a great ferment. At the political 


-eluba and in the lobbies, all was complacent jubilation on 


the one side, and consternation on the other. Even people 
with whom politics were a minor interest were shocked by 
such an exposure of the grievous depravity of man. 

Mr. Parnell did not speak until one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, immediately before the division on the second reading 
of the bill. Ho began amid the deepest silence. His denial 
was scornful but explicit. The letter, ho said, was an auda 
cious fabrication. It is fair to admit that the ministerialists 
were not without some excuse of a sort for the incredulous 
laughter with which they received this repudiation. They 
put their trust in the most serious, the most powerful, the 
most responsible, newspaper in the world; greatest in re- 
sources, in authority, in universal renown. Neglect of any 
possible precaution against fraud and forgery in a document 
to be used for the purpose of blasting a great political 
opponent would be culpable in no common degree, Of this 
negloct people can hardly be blamed for thinking that the 
men of business, men of the world, and men of honour 
who were masters of the Times, must be held absolutely 
incapable. 

Those who took this view were encouraged in it by the 
prime minister. Within four-and-twenty hours he publicly 
took the truth of the story, with all its worst innuendoes, 
entirely for granted. He went with rapid stride from possi- 
bility to probability, and from probability to certainty. In 
a speech, of which precipitate credulity was not the only 
fault, Lord Salisbury let fall the sentence: ‘When men who 
knew gentlemen who intimately knew Mr. Parnell murdered 
Mr. Burke’ He denounced Mr. Gladstone for making a 
trusted friend of sugh a man—one who had ‘imixed on 
terms of intimacy with those whose advocacy of assassina- 
tion was well known, Then he went further. ‘You may 
go back, he said, ‘to the beginning of British govern- 
ment, you may go back from decade to decade, and from 
leader to leader, but you will never find a man who has 
accepted a position, in reference to an ally tainted with the 
strong presumption of conniving at assassination, which 
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has been accepted by Mr. Gladstone at the present time”? CHAP. 
Seldom has party spirit led eminent personages to greater UL _ 
lengths of dishonouring absurdity. Ais. 78, 

Now and afterwards people asked why Mr. Parnell did 
not promptly bring his libellers before a court of Iaw. The 
answer was simple. The case would naturally have been 
tried in London. In other words, not only the plaintifi’s 
own character, but the whole movement that he represented, 
would have been submitted to a Middlesex jury, with all the 
national and political prejudices inevitable in such a body, 
and with all the twelve chances of a disagreement, that 
would be almost as disastrous to Mr. Parnell as an actual 
yerdict for his assailants, The issues were too great to bo 
exposed to the hazards of a cast of the die. ‘Then, why not 
lay the venue in Ireland? It was true that a favourable 
verdict might just as reasonably be expected from the pre- 
possessions of Dublin, as an unfavourable one from the 
ptepossessions of London. But the moral effect of an Irish 
verdict upon English opinion would be exactly as worthless, 
ag the effect of an English verdict in a political or inter- 
national case would be upon the judgment and feeling of 
Ireland. To procure a condemnation of the Times at the 
Four Courts, as a means of affecting English opinion, would 
not be worth a single guinen, Undoubtedly the snbsequent 
course of this strange history fully justified the advice that 
Mr. Parnell received in this inatter from the three persons 
in the House of Commons with whom on this point he took 
counsel, 

0 

The prudent decision against bringing a fierce political 
controversy before an English judge and jury was in a fow 
months brought to nought, from motives that have remained 
obscure, and with results that nobody could foresee. The 
next act in the drama was the institution of proceedings 
for libel against the Times in November 1887, by an Irish- 
man who had formerly sat in parliament as a political 
follower of Mr. Parnell. The newspaper met him by denying 
that the articles on Parnellism and Crime related to him, 

} April 20, 1887. 
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It went on to plead that the statements in the articles were 
true in substance and in fact. The action was tried before 
Lord Coleridge in July 1888, and the newspaper was repre- 
presented by the advocate who happened to be the principal 
law officer of the crown. The plaintiff's counsel picked out 
certain passages, said that his client was one of the persons 
intended to be libelled, and claimed damages. He was 
held to have made an undoubted prima facie case on the 
two libels in which he had been specifically named. This 
gave the enemy his chance. The attorney general, speak- 
ing for three days, opened the whole case for the newspaper; 
repeated and enlarged upon the charges and allegations 
in its articles; stated the facts which he proposed to give in 
evidence; sought to establish that the fac-simile letter was 
really signed by Mr. Parnell; and finally put forward other 
letters, now produced for the first time, which carried com- 
plicity and connivance to a further point. These charges he 
said that he should prove. On the third day he entirely 
changed his tack. Having launched this mass of criminat- 
ing imputation, he then suddenly bethought: him, so he ssid, 
of the hardships which his course would entail upon the 
Irishmen, and asked that in that action he should not be 
ealled upon to prove anything at all. The Irishmen and 
their leader remained under a load of odium that the law 
offiver of the crown had cast upon them and declined to 
substantiate. 

The production of this further batch of letters stirred Mr. 
Parnell fron: his usual iropassiveness. His former deter- 
mination to sit still was shaken. The day after the 
attorney general's specch, he came to the present writer to 
say that he thought of sending paragraph to the news- 
papers that night, with an announcement of his intention 
to bring an action against the Times, narrowed to the issue 
of the letters. The old arguments against an action were 
again pressed upon him. He insisted, on the other side, 
that he was not afraid of cross-examination; that they 
might cross-examine as much as ever they pleased, either 
about the doings of the land league or the letters; that his 
hands would be found to be clean, and the letters to be gross 
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forgeries. The question between us was adjourned; and 
meanwhile he fell in with my suggestion that he should the. _ 
next day make a personal statement to the House, Tho ©" 7% 
personal statement was made in his most frigid manner. and 

it was as frigidly received. He weat through the whole of 

the letters, one by one; showed the palpable incredibility of 
some of them upon their very face, and in respect of those 
which purported to be written by himself, he declared, in 
words free from all trace of evasion, that he had never 
written them, never signed them, never directed nor 
authorised them to be written. 

So the matter was left on the evening of Friday (July 6, 
1888), On Monday Mr. Parnell came to tho House with tho 
intention to ask for a select committee. Tho feeling of the 
English friend to whom he announced his intention in the 
lobby, still was that the matter might much better be le!t 
where it stood. The now batch of letters had strengthenet 
his position, for the Kitmainham letter was a fraud upon the 
face of it, and astory that he had given a hundred pounds toa 
fugitive from justice after the murders, had been demolishec. 
The press throughout the country had treated the subject 
very coolly, The government would pretty certainly refuso 
a select committee, and what would be the advantage to him 
in the minds of persons inclined to think hia guilty, of 
making a demand which he knew beforehand would be 
declined? Such was the view now pressed upon Mr, 
Parnell, This time he was not moved. Ife tovk his own 
course, ag ho had a paramount right to do. He went 
into the House and asked the ministers to grant a select 
committee to inquire into the authenticity of the letters 
read at the recont trial Mr. Smith replied, as beforo, that 
the Houso was absolutely incompetent to deal with the 
charges, Mr, Parnell then gave notice that he would that 
night put on the paper the motion for a committee, and on 
Thursday demand a day for its discussion. 

When Thursday arrived, either because the hot passion 
of the majority was irresistible, or from a cool calcula- 
tion of policy, or simply because the situation was bo- 
coming intolerable, a new decision had been taken, itself 
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far more intolerable than the scandal that it was to dis- 
sipate, The government met the Irish leader with a refusal 
and an offer, They would not give a committee, but they 
were willing to propose a commission to consist wholly 
or mainly of judges, with statutory power to inquire into 
‘the allegations and charges made against members of 
parliament by the defendants in the recent action” If the 
gentlemen from Ireland were prepared to accept the offer, 
the government would at once put on the paper for the 
following Monday, notice of motion for leave to bring in a 
bill? 

When the words of the notice of motion appeared in 
print, it was found amid universal astonishment that the 
special commission was to inquire into the charges and 
allegations generally, not only against certain members of 
parliament, but also against ‘other persons,’ The enormity 
of this sudden extension of the operation was palpable, A 
certain member is charged with the authorship of incrimi- 
nating letters. To clear his character as a member of 
parliament, he demands a select committee, We decline to 
give a committee, says the minister, but we offer you a com- 
mission of judges, and you may take our offer or refuse, as 
you please; only the judges must inquire not merely into 
your question of the letters, but into all the charges and 
allegations mado against all of you, and not these only, but 
into the charges and allegations made against other people 
as well, This was estraordinary enough, but it was not all. 

It is impossible to feel much surprise that Mr, Parnell 
‘was ready to assent to any course, however unconstitutional 
that course might bo, if only it led to the exposure of an 
insufferable wrong. Tho credit of parliament and the 
sanctity of constitutional right were no supreme concern of 
his. He was burning to get at any expedient, committee or 
commission, which should enable him to unmask and smite 
his hidden foes. Much of his private language at this time 
was in some respects vague and ineffectual, but he was 
naturally averse to any course that might, in his own words, 
look like backing down. ‘Of course’ he said, ‘I am not 

1 Hons. July 12, 1888, p. 1102. 
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sure that we shall come off with flying colours. ButI think cHar, 
we shall, I am never sure of anything’ He was still con-__U4_, 
fident that he had tho clue. Zz. 7. 

On the second stage of the transaction, Mr. Smith, in 
answer to various questions in the early part of the sitting, 
made a singular declaration. The bill, he said, of which he 
had given notice, was a bill to be introduced in accordance 
with the offer already made. ‘I do not desire to debate the 
proposal; and I have put it in this position on the Order 
Book, in order that it may be rejected or accepted by the 
honourable member in the form in which it stands.” Then 
in the next sentence, he said, ‘If the motion is reccived and 
accepted by the House, the bill will be printed and circu- 
lated, and I will then name a day for the second reading. 
But I may say frankly thet I do not anticipate being able to 
make provision for a debate on the second reading of a 
measure of this kind. Tt was an offer made by the govern- 
tent to the honourable gentleman and his friends, to 
be either accepted or rejected.* The minister treated his 
bill as lightly as if it were some sinall proposal of ordinary 
form and of even less than ordinary importance. It is not 
inconceivable that there was design in this, for Mr. Smith 
concealed under a surface of plain and homely worth a 
very full share of parliamentary craft, and he know well 
enough that the more extraordinary the measure, the moro 
politic it always is to open with an air of humdrum, 

The bill came on at midnight July 16, in a House stirred 
with intense excitement, closely suppressod. The leader of 
the House made the motion for leave to introduce tho most 
curious innovation of the century, in a speech of half-a- 
minute, It might have been a formal bill for a provisional 
order, to be taken as of course. Mr. Parnell, his ordinary 
pallor made deeper by anger, and with unusual though very 
natural vehemence of demeanour, at once hit the absurdity 
of asking him whether he accepted or rejected the bill, not 
only before it was printed but without explanation of its 
contents. He then pressed in two or three weighty sen- 
tences the deeper absurdity of leaving him any option at 

1 Hans, July 16, p. 1410. 
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all. The attorney general had said of the story of the 
facsimile letter, that if it was not genuine, it was the worst 

3888 libel ever launched on a public man. If the first lord 
believed his attorney, said Mr. Parnell, instead of talking 
about making a bargain with me, he ought to have come 
down and said, ‘The government are determined to have 
this investiyation, whether the honourable member, this 
alleged criminal, likes it or not.’* 

That was in fact precisely what the government had 
determined. The profession that the bill was a benevolent 
devico for enabling the alleged criminals to extricate them- 
selves was very soon dropped. The offer of a boon to be 
accepted or declined at discretion was transformed into a 
grand compulsory investigation into the connection of 
the national and land leagues with agrarian crime, and 
the members of parliament were virtually put into the 
dock along with all sorts of other persons who chanced 
to bo members of those associations. The effect was 
certain. Any facts showing criminality in this or that 
inember of the Jeaguo would be taken to show criminality 
in the organization as a whole, and especially in the political 
lenders, And the proceeding could only be vindicated by 
the truly outrageous principlo that where o counsel in a 
suit finds it his duty as advocate to make grave charges 
against members of parliament in court, then it becomes an 
obligation on the government to ask for an Act to appoint a 
judicial commission to examine those charges, if only they 
are grave enough. 

The best chance of frustrating the device was lost when 
the bill was allowed to pass its first reading unopposed. 
Three of the leaders of the liberal opposition—two in the 
Commons, one in the Lords~-were for making a bold stand 
against the bill from the first. Mr. Gladstone, on the con- 
trary, with his lively instiuct for popular feeling out of 
doors, disliked any action indicative of reluctance to face 
inquiry: and though holding a strong view that no case 
had been made out for putting aside the constitutional and 
convenient organ of a committee, yet he thought that an 


} Hans, Jaly 16, 1888, p. 1495, 
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inquiry under thoroughly competent and impartial judges, HAP. 
after the right and true method of proceeding had been I 
refused, was still better than no proceeding at all. Thismuch -= 79 
of assent, however, was qualified. ‘I think, he said, ‘that 

an inquiry under thoroughly competent and impartial judges 

is better than none, But that inquiry must, 1 think, be put 

into such a shape as shall correspond with the general law 

and principles of justice.’ As he believed, the first and most 
indispensable conditions of an effective inquiry were want- 

ing, and without them he ‘certainly would have no responsi- 

bility whatever.’! 

For the first few days politicians were much adrift. They 
had moments of compunction. Whether frionds or foes of 
the Irish, they were perplexed by the curious double aspect 
of the measure, Mr, Parnell himself began to feel tnis- 
givings, as he came to realise the magnitude of the inquiry, 
its vast expense, its interminable length, its unfathomablo 
uncertainties. On the day appointed for the second reading 
of the bill appointing the commission (July 23), some other 
subject kept the business back until seven o'clock. Towards 
six, Mr, Parnell who was to open the debate on his own side, 
came to an English friend, to ask whether there would bo 
time for him to go away for an hour; he wished to cxamine 
some new furnace for assaying purposes, the existence of 
gold in Wicklow being one of his tixed ideas, So steady 
was the composure of this extraordinary man, The English 
friend grimly remarked to him that it would perhaps be 
rather safer not to lose sight of the furnace in which at any 
moment his own assaying might begin, His speech on this 
critical occasion was not one of his best. Indifference to his 
audience often made him meagre, though he was scarcely 
ever other than clear, and in this debate there was only one 
effective point which it was necessary for him to press. The 
real issue was whether the reference to the judges should be 
limited or unlimited; should be a fishing inquiry at large 
into the history of an agrarian agitation ten years old, or 
an examination into definite and specified charges against 
named members of parliament. The minister, in moving 


1 Hans, 329, July 23, 1888, p. 263, 
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the second reading, no longer left it to the Irish members 
to accept or reject; it now rested, he said, with the House 
to decide. It became evident that the acuter members of 
the majority, fully awakened to the opportunities for destroy- 
ing the Irishmen which an unlimited inquisition might 
furnish, had made up their minds that no limit should be 
sot to the scope of the inquisition. Boldly they tramped 
through a thick jungle of fallacy and inconsistency. They 
had never ceased to insist, and they insisted now, that Mr, 
Parnell ought to have gone into a court of law. Yet they 
fought as hard as they could against svery proposal for 
making the procedure of the commission like the procedure 
ofa law court, Ina court there would have been a specific 
indictment. Here a specific indictment was what they 
most positively refused, and for it they substituted a roving 
inquiry, which is exactly what a court never undertakes. 
They first argued that nothing but a commission was avail- 
able to test the charges against members of parliament. 
Then, when they had bethought theraselves of further 
objects, they argued round that it was unheard of and 
inconceivable to institute a royal commission for members 
of parliament alone, 

All arguments, however unanswerable, were at this stago 
idle, because Mr. Parnell had reverted to his original reolu- 
tion to accept the bull, and at his request the radicals sitting 
below him abandoned their opposition. The bill passed the 
second reading without a division. This circumstance per- 
mitted the convenient assertion, made so freely afterwards, 
that the bill, irregular, unconstitutional, violent, as it might 
be, at any rate received the unanimous assent of the House 
of Commons, 

Stormy scenes marked the progress of the bill through 
comiittee. Seeing the exasperation produced by their 
shifting of the ground, and the delay which it would 
naturally entail, ministers resolved on a bold step. It was 
now August. Government remembered the process by 
which they had carried the Coercion bill, and they im- 
proved upon it, After three days of committee, they moved 
that at one o'clock in the morning on the fourth sitting the 
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chairman should break off discussion, put forthwith the cHap. 
question already proposed from the chair, then successively _U 
put forthwith all the remaining clauses, and so report the 2 7% 
bill to the House. This process shut out all amendments 

not reached at the fatal hour, and is the most drastic and 
sweeping of all forms of closure. In the case of the Coercion 

bill, resort to the guillotine was declared to be warranted by 

the urgency of social order in Ireland. That plea was at 

least plausible. No such plea of urgency could be invoked 

for a measure, which only a few days before the government 

had considered to be of such secondary importance, that 

the simple rejection of it by Mr. Parnell was to be cnough 

to induce them to withdraw it. The bill that had been 
proffered as a generous concession to Irish members, was 

now violently forced upon them without debate. Well 

might Mr. Gladstone speak of the most extraordinary scrios 

of proceedings that he had cver known. 


UL 


The three judges first mot on September 17, £888, to settle 
their procedure. They sat for one hundred and twenty-cight 
days, and rose for the last time on November 22, 1489, 
More than four hundred and fifty witnesses were examined. 
One counsel spoke for five days, another for seven, and a 
third for nearly twelve. The mammoth record of the pro- 
ceedings tills eleven folio volumes, making between seven 
and eight thousand pages, The questions put to witnesses 
numbered ninety-eight thousand, 

Jt was a strange and fantastic scene. Threo judges were 
trying a social and political revolution. The leading actors 
in it wero virtually in the dock. The tribunal had boen 
specially set up by their political opponents, without giving 
them any effective voice either in its composition or upon 
the character and scope of its powers. For the first time in 
England sinco the Great Rebellion, men were practically put 
upon their trial on a political charge, without giving them 
the protection of a jury. For the first time in that period 
judges were to find a verdict upon the facts of crime. The 

1 Hans, Ang. 2, 1888, p. 1282, 
VOL. 28 
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BOOK charge placed in the forefront was a charge of conspiracy. 
eB to call a combination a conspiracy does not make it a 
1888. conspiracy or a guilty combination, unless the verdict of a 
jury pronounces it to be one. A jury would have taken all 
the large attendant circumstances into account. The three 
judges felt themselves bound expressly to shut ont those 
circumstances. In words of vital importance, they aaid, ‘We 
must leave it for politicians to discuss, and for statesmen to 
dotermine, in what respects the present laws affecting land 
in Ireland are capable of improvement, We have no com- 
mission to consider whether the conduct of which they arc 
accused can be palliated by the curcumstances of the time, or 
whether it should be condoned in consuleration of benefits 
alleged to have reaulted from their action.’ When the pro- 
ceedings were ovor, Lord Salisbury applauded the report as 
‘giving a very complete view of a very curious episode of our 
internal history.’? A very complete view of an agrarian 
rising—-though it left out all palliating circumstances and 

the whole state of agrarian law' 

Instead of opening with tho letters, as the country ex- 
pected, the accusers began by rearing a prodigious accumula- 
tion of material, first for the Irish or agrarian branch of their 
case, and then for the American branch, The government 
helped them to find their witnesses, and so varied a host was 
never seen in London before, There was the peasant from 
Kerry in his frieze swallow-tail and knee breeches, and the 
woman in her scarlet petticoat who runs barefoot over the 
bog in Galway The convicted member of a murder club 
was brought up in custody from Mountjoy prison or Mary- 
borough. One of the most popular of the Irish representa- 
tives had been fetched from his dungeon, and was to be seen 
wandering through the lobbies in search of his warders. 
Men who had been shot by moontighters limped into the 
bos, and poor women in their blue-hooded cloaks told pitiful 
tales of midnight horror The sharp spy was there, who dis- 
closed sinister secrets from cities across the Atlantic, and the 
uncouth informer who betrayed or invented the history of 
rude and ferocious plots hatched at the country cross-roads 
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or over the peat fire in desolate cabins in western Ireland. © 
Divisional commissioners with their ledgers of agrarian _ 
offences, agents with bags full of figures and documents, © 
landlords, priests, prelates, magistrates, detectives, smart 
inembers of that famous constabulary force which is the 
arm, eye, and ear of the Irish government—all the characters 

of the Irish melodrama were crowded into the corridors, and 

in their turn brought out upon the stage of this surprising 
theatre, 

The proceedings speedily settled down into tho most 
wearisome drone that was evor heard in a court of law. The 
object of the accusers was to show the complicity of the 
accused with crime by tracing crime to the league, and 
making every member of the league constructively liable for 
every act of which the league was constructively guilty. 
Witnesses were produced in a series that seemed intermin- 
able, to tell the story of five-and-twenty outrages in Mayo, 
of as many in Cork, of forty-two in Galway, of sixty-five 
in Kerry, one after another, and all with immeasurable 
detail. Some of the witnosses spoke no English, and the 
English of others was hardly more intelligible than Erse. 
Long extracts were read out from four hundred and forty 
speeches. The counsel on one side produced a passage thay 
made against the speaker, and then the coursel on the other 
side found and read some qualifying passage that made as 
strongly for him, The three judges groaned. They had 
already, they said plaintively, ploughed through the speeches 
in the solitude of their own rooms. Could they not be taken 
«stead? No, said the prosecuting counsel; we are building 
up an argument, and it cannot be built up in a silent 
manner, In truth it was designed for the public outside 
the court,’ and not a touch could be spared that might 
deepen the odium. Week after week the ugly tale went on 
—a squalid ogre let loose among a population demoralised 
by ages of wicked neglect, misery, and oppression. One side 
strove to show that the ogre had been wantonly raised by 
the land league for political objects of their own, the 
other, that it was the progeny of distress and wrong, that 
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the league had rather controlled than kindled its ferocity, 


,and that crime and outrage were due to local animosities for 


which neither league nor parliamentary leaders were 
answerable. 

On the forty-fourth day (February 5) came a lurid glimpse 
fron) across the Atlantic. The Irish emigration had carried 
with it to Amorica the deadly passion for the secret society, 
A spy was produced, not an Irishman this time for a 
wonder, but an Englishman. We had been for eight-and- 
twenty years in the United States, and for more than twenty 
of them he had been in the pay of Scotland Yard, a military 
spy, as he put it, in tho service of his country. There is no 
charge against him that he belonged to that foul species 
who provoke others to crime and then for a bribe betray 
them. He swore an oath of secrecy to his confederates in 
the camps of the Clan-na-Gael, and then he broke his oath 
by nearly every post that went from New York to London. 
It is not a nice trade, but then tho dynamiter’s is not a 
nice trade either? Tho man had risen high in the secret 
brotherhood. Such an existence domanded nerves of steel, 
a moment of forgetfulness, an accident with a letter, the slip 
of a phrase in the two parts that he was playing, would have 
doomed him in the twinkling of an eye, He now stood a 
Tigorous cross-examination like iron. There is no reason to 
think that he told lies. He was perhaps a good deal less 
trusted than he thought, for he does not appear on any 
occasion to have forewarned the police at home of any 
of the dynamite attempts that four or five years earlier had 
startled the English capital. The pith of his week's evidonce 
was his account of an interview between himself and Mr. 
Parnell in the corridors of the House of Commons in April 
1881. In this interviow, Mr. Parnell, he said, expressed his 
desire to bring the Fenians in Ireland into line with bis own 
constitutional movement, and to that end requested the 
spy to invite a notorious leader of the physical force party in 
America to come over to Ireland, to arrange » harmonious 
understanding. Mr. Parnell had no recollection of the inter- 


1 Tho common-sense view of the Henry James (Camel and Co.}, PP 
employment of such a man weeme 140-51, and 404 
set out in the speech of Sir 
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view, though he thought it very possible that an interview CHAP. 
might have taken place. It was undoubtedly odd that the aL ts 
spy baving once got his line over so big a fish, should never -®-*. 
afterwards have made any attempt to draw him on. The 
judges, however, found upon a review of ‘the probabilities 

of the case,’ that the conversation in the corridor really took 

place, that the spy's account was correct, and that it was not 
impossible that in conversation with a supposed revolntionist, 

Mr. Parnell may have used such language as to leave the 
impression that he agreed with his interlocutor. Perhaps a 

more exact way of putting it would be that tho spy talked 

the Fenian doctrine of physical force, and that Mr. Parnell 
listened. 

Vv 

At last, on the fiftieth day (February 14, 1889), and not 
before, tho court reached the business that had led to its 
vwn creation, Three batches of letters had been produced 
by the newspaper. The manager of the newspaper told his 
story, and then the immediate purveyor of the letters told 
his. Marvellous stories they were. 

The manager was convineed from the beginning, as ho 
ingenuously said, quite independently of handwriting, (hat 
tho letters were genuine. Why? he was asked. Because he 
felt they were the sort of letters that Mr. Parnell would be 
likely to write. He counted, not wholly without some 
reason, on the public sharing this inspiration of his own in- 
dwelling light, The day was approaching for the division on 
the Coercion bill Every journalist, said the manager, must 
choose his moment. He now thought the moment suitable 
for making the public acquainted with the character of the 
Irishmen. So, with no better evidence of authority than his 
firm faith that it was the sort of letter that Mr. Parnell 
would be likely to write, on the morning of the second read- 
ing of the Coercion bill, he launched the faesiniile letter. 
In the carly part of 1888 he received from the same hand 
a second batch of letters, and a third batch a few days later. 
His total payments amounted to over two thousand five 
hundred pounds. He still asked no questions as to the 
source of these expensive documents. On the contrary he 
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particularly avoided the subject. So much for the cautious 


-and experienced man of business. 


The natural course would have been now to carry the 
inquiry on to the source of the letters. Instead of that, the 
prosecutors called an expert in handwriting. The court 
expostulated, Why should they not hear at once where the 
letters came from; and then it might be proper enough to 
hear what an expert had to say? After a final struggle the 
prolonged tactics of deferring the evil day, and prejudicing 
the case up to the eleventh hour, were at last put to shame. 
The second of the two marvellous stories was now to be told. 

‘The personage who had handed the three batches of letters 
to the newspaper, told the Court how he had in 1885 com- 
piled o pamphlet called Purnellism Unmasked, partly from 
tnaterials communicated to him by a certain broken-down 
frish journalist To this unfortunate sinner, then in o state 
of penury little short of destitution, he betook himself one 
winter night in Dublin at the end of 1885. Long after, 
when the game was up and the whole sordid tragi-comedy 
laid are, the poor wretch wrote: ‘T have Leen in difticulties 
and great distress for want of money for the last twenty 
years, and in order to find means of support for myself and 
uy large family, 1 have been guilt) of many acts which must 
for ever disgrace me.’1 He had now withm reach a guinea 
a day, and much besides, if he would endeavour to find any 
documents that might be available to sustain the charges 
made in the pamphlet. After some hesitation the bargain 
was struck,a guinea a day, hotel and travelling expenses, and 
arvund price fordocuments. Within afew months the needs 
man in clover pocketed many hundreds of pounds. Only 
the author of the history of Jonathan Wild the Great could 
do justice to such a story of the Vagabond in Luck—a jaunt 
to Lausanne, o trip across the Atlantic, incessant journeys 
backward and forward to Paris, the jingling of guineas, the 
rustle of hundred-pound notes, and now and then perhaps 
@ humorous thought of simple and solemn people in news- 
paper offices in London, or » moment's meditation on that 
perplexing law of human affairs by which the weak things 

2 Feb. 24, 1889. eudewee, vi. p. 20. 
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of the world are chosen to confound the things that are 
mighty. 

The moment came for delivering the documents in Paris, 
and delivered they were with details more grotesque than 
anything since the foolish baronet in Scott's novel was 
taken by Dousterswivel to find the buried treasure in Saint 
Ruth’s. From first to last not a test or check was applied 
by anybody to hinder the fabrication from running its course 
without a hitch or a crease. When men have the demon of 
a fixed idea in their cerebral convolutions, they easily fall 
victims to a devastating credulity, and tho victims were now 
radiant as, with microscope and calligraphic expert by their 
side, they fondly gazed upon their prize. About the time 
when the judges were getting to work, clouds arose on 
this smiling horizon. It is good, says the old Greek, that 
men should carry a threatening shadow in their hearts 
even under the full sunshine. Before this, the manager 
learned for the first time, what was the source of the letters. 
‘The blessed doctrine of intrinsic certainty, however, which 
has before now done duty in far graver controversy, pre- 
vented him from inquiring as to the purity of the source. 

The toils were rapidly enclosing both the impostor and the 
dupes. He was put into the box at last (Feb. 21). By the 
end of the second day, the torture had become more than 
he could endure, Some iiscalled the scene dramatic, That 
is hardly the right name for the merciless hunt of an abject 
fellow-creature through the doublings and windings of a 
thousand lies. The breath of the hounds was on hit, and 
he could bear the chase no longer. After proceedings not 
worth narrating, except that he made a confession and then 
committed his last perjury, he disappeared. ‘The police 
traced him to Madrid. When they entered his room with 
their warrant (March 1), he shot himself dead. They found 
on his corpse the scapulary worn by devout catholics as a 
visible badge and token of allegiance to the heavenly powers. 
So in the ghastliest: wreck of life, men still hope and seek for 
some mysterious cleansing of the soul that shal] repair all. 

This damning experience was a sharp mortification to 
the government, who had been throughout energetic con- 
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federates in the attack. Though it did not come at once 


-formally into debate, it exhilarated the opposition, and Mr. 


Gladstone himself was in great spirits, mmgled with intense 
indignation and genuine sympathy for Mr. Parnell as a man 
who had suffered an odions wrong 


VI 


The report of the commission was made to the crown on 
February 13, 1890. It reached the House of Commons 
about ten o’clock the same evening. The scene was curious, 
—the various speakers droning away in a House otherwise 
profoundly silent, and every member on every bench, in- 
cluding high ministers of state, plunged deep and eager into 
the blue-book. The general impression was that the find- 
ings amounted to acquittal, and everybody went home in 
considerable excitement at this final explosion of the 
damaged blunderbuss. The next day Mr. Gladstone had 
& meeting with the lawyers in the case, and was keen for 
action in one form or another; but on the whole it was 
ayreed that the government should be left to take the 
initiative. 

The report was discussed in both Houses, and strong 
speeches were made on both sides. The government (Mar. 3) 
proposed a motion that the House adopted the report, 
thanked the judges for their just and impartial conduct, and 
ordered the report to be entered on the journals. Mr. Glad- 
stono followed with on amendment, that the House deemed 
it to be a duty to record its reprobation of the false charges 
of the gravest and most odious description, based on calumny 
and on forgery, that had been brought against members of 
the House; and, while declaring its satisfaction at the es- 
posure of these calumnies, the House eapressed its regret at 
the wrong inflicted and the suffering ond loss endured 
through a protracted period by reason of these acts of 
flagrant iniquity. After a handsome tribute to the honour 
and good faith of the judgos, he took the point that some of 
the opinions in the report were in no sense and no degree 
judicial. How, for instance, could three judges, sitting ten 
years after the fact (1879-80), determine better than any- 
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body else that distress and extravagant rents had nothing 


to do with crime? Why should the House of Commons. 


declare its adoption of this finding without question or 
correction? Or of this, that the rejection of the Disturbance 
bill by the Lords in 1880 had nothing to do with the increase 
of crime? Mr. Forster had denounced the action of the 
Lords with indignation, and was not he, the responsible 
minister, a better witness than the three judges in no contact 
with contemporary fact? How were the judges authorised to 
atirm that the Land bill of 1481 had not been a great cause 
in mitigating the condition of Ireland? Another conclusive 
objection was that—on the declaration of the judges them- 
selves, rightly made by them—what we know to be essential 
portions of the evidence were entirely excluded from their 
view, 

He next turned to the findings, first of censure, then 
cf acquittal The findings of censure were in substance 
three. First, seven of the respondents had joined the league 
with a view of separating Ireland from England. The idea 
was dead, but Mr. Gladstone was compelled to say that in 
his opinion to deny the moral authority of the Act of Union 
was for an Irishman no moral offence whatever, Here the 
iaw-officer sitting opposite to him busily took down a note, 
Yes, yes, Mr. Gladstone exclaimed,‘ you may take my words 
down. I heard you examine your witness from a pedestal, 
xs you felt, of the greatest elevation, endeavouring to press 
home the monstrous guilt of an Irishman who did not allow 
moral authority to the Act of Union. In my opinion the 
Englishman has far more cause to blush for the means by 
which that Act was obtained.’ As it happened, on the only 
occasion on which Mr. Gladstone paid the Commission a 
visit, he had found the attorney general cross-examining a 
leading Irish member, and this passage of arms on the Act 
of Union between counsel and witness then occurred. 

The second finding of censure was that the Irish members 
incited to intimidation by speeches, knowing that intimida- 
tion led to crime, The third was that they never placed 
themselves on the side of law and order; they did not assist 
the administration, and did not denounce the ‘party of 
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BOOK physical force. As if this, said Mr. Gladstone, had- not 
eae been the subject of incessant discussion and denunciation in 
1890, parliament at the time ten years ago, and yet no vote of 
condemnation was passed upon the Irish members then. 
On the contrary, the tory party, knowing all these charges, 
associated with them for purposes of votes and divisions, 
climbed into office on Mr. Parnell’s shoulders, and through 
the viceroy with the concurrence of the prime minister, took 
Mr, Parnell into counsel upon the devising of a plan for Irish 
government, Was parliament now to affirm and record a 
finding that it had scrupulously abstained from ever making 
ils own, and without regard to the counter-allegation that 
more crime and worse crime was prevented by agitation ’ 
It was the duty of parliament to look at the whole of the 
facts of the great crisis of 1880-1—to the distress, to the 
rejection of the Compensation bill, to the growth of evictions, 
to the prevalence of excessive rents. The judges expressly 
shut out this comprehensive survey. But the House was 
not 2 body with a limited comission it was a body ot 
statesmen, legislators, politicians, bound to look at the whole 
range of circumstances, and guilty of misprision of justice if 
they failed so to do. ‘Suppose I ai told, he said in not- 
able and mournful words, ‘ that without the agitation Ireland 
would never have had the Land Act of 1881, are you prepared 
to deny that’ I hear no challenges upon that statement 
for I think it is generally and deeply felt that without the 
agitation the Land Act would not have been passed. As the 
man responsible more than any other for the Act of 1881— 
us the nan whose duty it was to consider that question day 
and night during nearly the whole of that session—I must 
record ny firm opinion that it would not have become the 
law of the land, if it had not been for the agitation with 
which Irish society was convulsed.’! 

This bare table of his leading points does nothing to 
convey the impression made by an extraordinarily fine 
performance. When the speaker came to the findings o! 
roquittal, to the dismissal of the infamous charges of thc 
forged letters, of intimacy with the Invincibles, of being 
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accessory to the assassinations in the Park, glowing passion CHA 
in voice and gesture reached its most powerful pitch, and 2 
the moral appeal at its close was long remembered among 
the most searching words that he had ever spoken. It was 

not forensic argument, it was not literature; it had every 

note of true oratory—a fervid, direct and pressing call to his 
hearers as ‘individuals, man by man, not with a responsi- 
bility diffused and severed until it became inoperative and 
worthless, to place himself in the position of the victim of 

this frightful outrage; to give such a judgment as would 

bear the scrutiny of the heart and of the conscience of 
every inan when he betook himself to his chamber and was 
still” 

The awe that impressed the House from this exhortation 
to repair an enormous wrong soon passed sway, and debate in 
both Houses went on the regular lines of party. Everything 
that was found not to be proved against the Trishmen, was 
assumed against them, Not proven was treated as only an 
evasive form of guilty, Though the three judges found that 
there was no evidence that the accused had done this thing 
or that, yet it was held legitimate to argue that evidence 
must exist—if only it could be found. The public wore to 
nurse a sort of twilight conviction and keep their minds in 
a limbo of beliefs that were substantial and alive—only the 
light was bad. 

In truth, the public did what the judges declined to do, 
‘They took circumstances into account. The general effect 
of this transaction was to promote the progress of the 
great unsettled controversy in Mr. Gladstone's senso, The 
abstract. merits of home rule were no doubt untouched, 
but it made a difference to the conerete argument, whether 
the future leader of an Irish parlianent was a proved 
accomplice of the Park murderers or not, It presented 
toreover the chameleon Irish case in a new and singular 
colour. A squalid insurrection awoke parliament to the 
mischiefs and wrongs of the Irish cultivators. Reluctantly 
it provided a remedy. Then in the fulness of time, ten 

"Hs a it dealt with the men who had roused it to its 
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tribunal, invented for the purpose, and with no jury; it 


-allowed them no voice in the constitution of the tribunal; it 


exposed them to Jong and harassing proceedings; and it 
thereby levied upon them a tremendous pecuniary fine, 
The report produced a strong recoil against the flagrant 
violence, passion, and calumny, that had given it birth; and 
it affected that margin of men, on the edge of either of the 
two great parties by whom electoral decisions are finally 
settled, 
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CHAPTER TV 


AN INTERIM 
(1889-1891) 


‘Tue nobler . soul is, the more objecis of compassion it hath 
—Baewn, 


Ar the end of 1888 Mr. Gladstone with his wife aud others 
of his house was carried off hy Mr. Rendel’s friendly care to. 
Naples. Hereto, he told Lord Acton, ‘we have heen induced 
hy three circumstances. First, a warm invitation from the 
)afferins to Rome; as to which, however, there are cons as 
well as pros, for 2 man who like me is neither Italian nor 
Curial in the view of present policies. Sccondly, our kind 
friend Mr, Stuart Rendel has actually offered to be our con- 
ductor thither and hack, to perform for us the great sorvivo 
which you rendered us in the trip to Munich and Saint- 
Martin. Thirdly, I have the hope that the stimulating 
climate of Naples, together with an abstention from spocch 
greater than any I have before enjoyed, might act upon my 
“vocal cord,” and partially at Icast restore it. 
At Naples he was much concerned with Italian policy. 


To Lord Granville, 


Jan, 13, 1889.-My stay here where the people really seem 
to regard me as not a foreigner, has brought Italian affairs 
and policy very much home to me, and given additional force and 
vividness to the belief I have always had, that it was eadly impolitic 
for Italy to make enemies for herself heyond the Alps. Though I 
might try and keep back this sentiment in Rome, even my silence 
might betray it and 1 could not promise to keep silence altogether. 
T think the impolicy amounts almost to madness especially for a 
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eountry which carries with her, nestling in her bosom, the ‘stand- 


‘ing menace’ of the popedom. . . . 


To J. Morley. 

Jan. 10.—1 hope you have had faith enough not to he troubled 
about my supposed utterances on the temporal power. .. . I will not 
trouble you with details, but you may rest assured I have never said 
the question of the temporal power was anything except an Italian 
question, I have a much greater anxioty than this about the 
Ttalian alliance with Germany. It is in my opinion an awful error 
and constitutes the great danger of the country. It may be asked, 
‘What have you to do with it?’ More than people might suppose. 
I find myself hardly regarded here as a foreigner. They look 
‘upon me as having had a real though insignificant part in the 
Liberation. It will hardly be possible for me to get through the 
affair of this visit without making my mind known, On this 
account mainly I am verging towards the conclusion that it 
will be best for me not to visit Rome, and my wife us it happens 
ia not anxious to go there. If you happen te see Granville or 
Rosebery please let them know this. 

‘We have had on the whole a good season here thus far. Many 
of the days delicious. We have been subjected hero as well as in 
‘London to a course of social kindnesses as abundant as the waters 
which the visitor has to drink at a watering place, and 90 enervat- 
ing from the abstraction of cares that I am continually thinking of 
the historicai Capuan winter. I am in fact totally demoralised, 
and cannot wish not to continue sv. Under the circumstances 
Fortune has administered a slight, a very slight physical correction. 
A land-slip, or rather a Tafo rock-sly of 50,000 tons, has come 
down and blocked the proper road between us and Naples. 


To Lord Acton. 

Jan, 23, 1889.—Rome iv I think definitely given up. I shail be 
curious to know your reasons for approving this gran ryiuto. 
Meantime I will just glauce at mine. I am not so much afraid of 
the Pope as of the Italian government and court My sentiments 
are so very strong about the present foreign policy. The foreign 
policy of the government but not I fear of the government only. 
If I went to Rome, and saw the King and the minister, as I must, 
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Tshould be treading upon eggs ail the time with them. I could CHAP. 
not speak out uninvited ; and it is not satisfactory 40 be silent _¥: 
in the presence of those interested, when the feelings are very ** 80. 
strong... - 

These feelings broke out in time in at least one anony- 
mous article He told Lord Granville how anxious he was 
that no acknowledgment of authorship, direct or indirect, 
should come from any of his friends. ‘Such an article of 
necessity lectures the European states. As ono of a public 
of three hundred and more millions, I have a right to do 
this, but not in my own person,’ This strange simplicity 
rather provoked his friends, for it ignored two things— 
first, the certainty that the secret of authorship would get 
out; second, if it did not get out, the certainty that the 
Uuropean states would pay no attention to such a lecture 
backed by no name of weight—perhaps even whether it 
were so backed or not. Faith in lectures, sermons, articles, 
even books, is one of the things most casily overdone. 


Most of my reading, he went on to Acton, has been about the Jews 
and the Old Testament. I have not looked at the books you kindly 
sent me, except a little before leaving Hawarten ; but I wept to geb 
ahold on the broader side of the Mosaic dispensation and the Jewish 
history, The great historic features seem to me in a layge «legree 
independent of the critical questions which have beon raised about 
the redaction of the Mosuic hooks, Setting aside Genesis, aud the 
Exodus proper, it seems difficult to understand bow cither Moses 
or any one else could have advisedly published them in their 
present form ; and most of all difficult to believe that mon going 
to work deliberately after the captivity would not have managed 
a more orderly execution. My thoughts are ulways running hack 
to the parallel question shout Homer’ In that case, those who 
hold that Peisistratos or some one of his dste was the compiler, 
have at least this to say, that the poems in their present form are 
such as a compiler, having liberty of action, might have aimed 
at putting out from his workshop. Can that be said of the 
Mossic books? Again are we not to believe in the recond and 


1 ©The Triple Alliance and Itaty’s Place in It.’ By Outidancs. Contem- 
porary Review, Oct, 1889. See Appendix. 
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BOOK third Temples as centres of worship because there was a temple 
—__— at Leontopolis, as we are told? Out of the frying-pan, into 


1889, 


the firo, 


When he left Amalfi (Feb. 14) for the north, he found 
himself, he says, in a public procession, with great crowds at 
the stations, including Crispi at Rome, who had once been 
his guest at Hawarden. 

After his return home, he wrote again to Lord Acton :— 


Aprit 2%, 1889. I have long been wishing to write to you, 
But as a rule I never can write any letters that I wish to write, 
My volition of that kind is from day to day exhausted by tho 
worrying demand of letters that I do not wish to write, Every 
year brings me, as I reckon, from three to five thousand new 
correspondents, of whom I could gladly dispense with $9 per cent, 
May you never be in a like plight. 

Mary showed mo a letter of recent date from you, which re- 
ferred to the idea of my writing on the Old Testament. The 
matter stands thus: An appeal was made to mo to write something 
on the general position and claims of the holy scriptures for the 
working men, I gave no pledge but read (what was for me) 4 
good deal on the Jaws and history of the Jews with only two 
results; first, deopened impressions of the vast intorest and im- 
portance attaching to them, and of their fitness to be made the 
subject of » telling popular account; secondly, a discovery of tho 
necessity of reading much more. But I have never in this con- 
noction thought much about what is called the criticism of the Old 
Testament, only seeking to learn how far it impinged upon the 
matters that I really was thinking of. It seems to mo that it 
does not impingo much... . It is the fact that among other 
things I wish to make some sort of record of my life. You say 
truly it has been very full. I add fearfully full. But it has 
been in a most remarkable degree the reverse of self-guided and 
self-suggested, with reference I mean to all its best known aims. 
Under this surface, and in its daily habit no doubt it has been 
solfish enough. Whether anything of this kind will ever come 
off-is most doubtful. Until I am released from politics by the 
solution of the Irish problem, I cannot even survey the field. 
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I turn to the world of action. It has long heen in my mind to 
found something of which library would be the nucleus, I 
incline to begin with a temporary building here. Can you, who 
have built a library, give me any advice? On account of fire I 
have half a mind to corrugated iron, with felt sheets to regulate 
the temperature. 

Have you read any of the works of Dr. Salmon? I have just 
finished his volume on Infallibility, which fills me with admiration 
of its easy movement, command of knowledge, singular faculty 
of disentanglement, and great skill and point in argument ; though 
he does not quite make one love him. He touches much ground 
trodden by Dr. Déllinger ; almost invariably agreeing with him. 


July 25, 1889, was the fiftieth anniversary of his marriage. 
‘Tho Prince and Princess of Wales sent him what he calls a 
beautiful and splendid gift. The humblest were ax ready 
as the highest with their tributes, and comparutive strangers 
as ready as the nearest. Among countless others who wrote 
was Bishop Lightfoot, great master of so much learning — 


I hope you will receive this tribute from one who regards your 
private iriendship as one of the great privileges of his life. 


And Dollinger:— 


If I were fifteon years younger than 1 am, how happy I would 
he to come over to my beloved England once more, and xeo you 
surrounded by your sons and daughters, loved, admired, I would 
almost say worshipped, hy a whole grateful nation. 


On the other side, a clever lady having suggested to 
Browning that he should write an inscription for her to 
some gift for Mr. Gladstone, received an answer that has 
interest, both by the genius and fame of its writer, and as 
@ sign of widespread foeling im certain circles in those 
days 





Surel} your kindness, even your sympathy, will be extended to 
me when I say, with sorrow indeed, that I am unable now con- 
scientiously to do what, but a few years ago, I would have at 

VOL, 17, > or 
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BOOK least attempted with such pleasure and pride as might almost 

Ta promise success. I have received much kindness from that extra- 
ordinary personage, and what my admiration for his transcendent 
abilities was and ever will be, there is no need to speak of. But 
Tam forced to altogether deplore his present attitude with respect 
to the liberal party, of which I, the humblest unit, am till a 
member, and as such grieved to the heart by every fresh utter- 
ance of bis which comes to my knowledge, Wero I in a position 
to explain publicly how much the personal fecling is independent 
of the political aversion, all would be easy ; but I am a mere man 
of Jetters, and by the simple inscription which would truly testify 
to what is enduring, unalterable in my esteem, I should lead 
people-—as well those who know me as those who do not--to 
believe my approbation extended far beyond the bounds which 
unfortunately circumseribe it now. All this-—cven more - was 
on my mind as I sat, last evening, at the same table with the 
briliiantly-gifted man whom once—but that ‘once’ is too sad to 
remomber. 


Ata gathering at Spencer House in the summor of 1888, 
when this ycar of felicitation opened, Lord Granville, on 
behalf of « number of subscribers, presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone with two portraits, and in his address spoke ot 
the long span of years through which they had enjoyed 
‘the unclouded blessings of the home.’ The expression was 
a just one. The extraordinary splendour and exalted joys 
of an outer life so illustrious were matched in the inner 
cirele of the hearth by a happy orier, affectionate reciprocal 
attachments, a genial round of kindliness and duty, that 
from year to year went on untarnished, unstrained, unbroken 
Visitors at Hawarden noticed that, though the two heads 
of the house were now old, (he whole atmosphere seemed 
somehow to be alive with the freshness and vigour of youth 
it was one of the youngest of households in its interests and 
activities. The constant tension of his mind never impaired 
his tenderness and wise solicitude for family and kinsfolk 
and for all about him; and no man ever had such obsery- 
ance of decorum with such entire freedom from phrarisaism. 

Nor did the order and moral prosperity of bis own home 
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leave him complacently forgetful of fellow-creatures to whom 
life’s cup had been dealt in another measure. On his first 
entry upon the field of responsible life, ho had formed 
serious aud solemn engagement with a friend—I suppose it 
was Hope-Scott—that each would devote himself to active 
service in some branch of religious work. Ho could not, 
without treason to his gifts, go forth like Selwyn or Patte- 
son to Melanesia to convert tho savages. He sought a 
missionary field at home, and he found it among the un- 
fortunate ministers to ‘the groat sin of great cities.” In 
these humane efforts at reclamation he persovered all 
through his life, fearless of misconstruction, fearless of the 
levity or baseness of men’s tongues, regardless almost of the 
possible mischief, to the publi policies that depended on 
hima, Greville? tells the story how in 1853.2 man made an 
attempt one night to extort monoy from Mr, Gladstone, then 
in office as chancellor of the eavhequer, by threxts of ex- 
posure ; and how he instantly gave the offender into custody, 
and met the case at the police offies, Greville could ot 
complete the story, The man was committed for trial. Mr. 
Gladstone directed his solicitors to sce that the accused was 
properly defended. He was convicted and seut to prison. 
By and by Mr. Gladstone inquired from (he governor of the 
prison how the delinquent was conducting himself. The 
report being satisfactory, he uext wrote to Lord Palnerston, 
then at the home office, asking that the prisoner should be 
let out, There was no worldly wisdom in if, we «ll know. 
But then what are people Christians for / 

We have alroady secn* his adinonition to a son, and how 
much importance he attached to the dedication of « certain 
portion of our means to purposes of charity and religion. 
His example backed his precept. He kept detailed accounts 
under these heads from 1831 to 1897, and from these it 
appears that from 1831 to the end of 1890 he had devoted 
to objects of charity and religion upwards of seventy 
thousand pounds, and in the remaining years of his life 
the figure in this account stands at thirteen thousand five 

1 Soe above, vol. i pp. 99, 588. 2 Third Part, vol. i., p. 62. 
3 Vol. i. p. 206. 
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hundred—this besides thirty thousand pounds for his 


-eherished object of founding the hostel and library at Saint 


Deiniol’s. His friend of early days, Henry Taylor, says in 
one of his notes on life that if you know how a man deals 
with money, how he gets it, spends it, koeps it, shares it, you 
kuow some of the most important things ahout him. His 
old chief at the colonial office in 1846 stands the test most 
nobly, 


Near the end of 189 among the visitors to Hawarden 
was Mr. Parnell, His air of good breeding and easy com- 
posure pleased everybody. Mr. Gladstono’s own record is 
simple enough, and contains the substance of the allair as 
he told ie of it later:— 


Dee, 18, 1889.—Reviewed and threw into fomn all the points 
of possiblo amendment or change in the plan of Irish government, 
ote., for my meeting with Mr. Parncll. Ilo arrived at 5.30, and 
wo had two hours of gatisfuctory conversation ; but he put off the 
gros of it. 19.—Two hours moro with Mr. P. on points in Irish 
government plans. Ho is ccrtainly one of the very best people to 
deal with that I have ever known. Took him to the old castle. 
Ho seems to notice and appreciate everything. 


Thinking of all that had gone before, and all that was so 
soon to come after, anybody with a turn for imaginary 
dialogue might casily upon this theme compose a striking 
piece. 

In tho spring of 1890 Mr. Gladstone spent a week at 
Oxford of which ho spoke with iramense enthusiasm. He 
was an honorary fellow of All Souls, and here ho went into 
residonce in his own right with all the zest of a virtuous 
freshman bent upon a first class, Though, I daresay, pretty 
nearly unanimous against his recent policies, they were all 
fascinated by his simplicity, his freedom from assumption 
or parade, his eagerness to know how leading branches of 
Oxford study fared, his naturalness and pleasant manners. 
He wrote to Mrs. Gladstone (Feb. 1):— 


Here I am safe and sound, and launched anew on my university 
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career, all my days laid out and oceupied until the morning of this CHAP 
duy week, when I am to return to Londun. They press me to — i 
stay over the Sunday, but this cannot be thought of. I am -¥*- 81. 
received with infinite kindness, and the rooms they have giver 

me are delightful, Weather dull, and light a medium between 
London and Hawarden. 1 have seen many already, including 
Liddon and Acland, who goes up to-morrow for a funeral early 

on Monday. Actually 1 have engaged to give a kind of Homeric 

lecture on Wednesday to the members of the union. The warden 

and his sisters are courteous and hospitable to the last degree. 

Je isa unionist. The living here is very good, perhaps some put 

on for a guest, hut I like the tone of the college ; the fellows are 

men of a high class, and their conversation is that of men with 

work todo, Thad a most s;ecial purpose in coming here which 

will be more than answered. It was to make myself safe so fur as 

might be, in tho articles? which eizhteen months ago I undertook 
‘ywrite about the Old Testament. This, as yon know perhaps, 

is now far more than the New the haitle-ground of belief, There 

xre here most able and instructed men, and Tam already deriving 

great benefit. 


Something that fell from him one morning at breuk- 
fast in the cominon room Jed in due tie to the election 
of Lord Acton to Le also an honorary member of this dis- 
tinguished society. ‘Ifmy suggestion, Mr, Gladstone wrote 
to one of the fellows, ‘really contributed to this election, then 
T feel that in the dregs of my life I have at least rendered 
one service to the college. My ambition is to visit it and 
Osford in company with hin” 





Vv 

In 1890 both Newman and Dillinger died. 

T have heen asked from many quarters, Mr. Gladstone said to 
Acton, to write about the Cardinal. Bni I dare not. First, Ido 
not know enongh. Secondly, I shontd be puzzled to use the little 
knowledge that I have. I was not a friend of his, but only au 

} These articles appeared in Good yvelume form under the title of The 


Words (March-November 1000}, and Imepreyauble Rock of Holy Scripture, 
were subseynently published in 
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BOOK acquaintance treated with extraordinary kindness whom it would 


*_ ill become to note what he thinks defects, while the great powers 


1880, 


and qualities have been and will be described far better by others. 
Ever sinee he published his University Sermons in 1843, I havo 
thought him unsafe in philosophy, and no Butlerian though a 
warm admirer of Butler. No ; it waa before 1843, in 1841 when 
he published Tract XC. The general argument of that tract was 
unquestionable; but he put in sophistical matter without the 
amallost necessity. What I recollect is about General Councils: 
where in treating the declaration that they may ere he virtually 
says, ‘No doubt they may—unless the Holy Ghost prevents them.’ 
But he was a wonderful man, a holy man, a very refined man, and 
(to me) u most kindly man. 


Of Dr, Dellinger he contributed » charming account to a 
weekly print, and to Acton he wrole:— 


J hwe the fear that my Dollinger letters will disappoint you. 
When J was with him, he spoke to me with the utmost freedom; 
and so [ think he wrote, but our correspondence was only ocea- 
sional. I think nine-tenths of my intercourse with him was oral ; 
with Cardinal Newman nothing like one-tenth. But with neither 
was the mere corpus of my intercourse great, though in D.'s case it 
was very precious, most of all the very first of it wm 1815. . 
With my inferior fauulty and means of observation, 1 have long 
adopted your main proposition. His attitude of mind was mune 
historical than theological. When I first knew him in 1843, and 
he honoured me with very long and interesting conversations, they 
turned yery much upon theology, and I derived from him what 
I thought very valnable and steadying knowlege. Again in 1874 
during a long walk, when we spoke of the shocks and agitation of 
our time, he told me how the Vatican decrees had required lim to 
yeperuse anu retry the whole circle of his thought. He did uot 
imuke known to me any general result; bnt he had by that time 
found himself wholly detached from the Council of Trent, which 
was indeed a logical necessity from his preceding action. The 
Bonn Conference appeared to show him nearly at the standing 
point of anglican theology. I thought him more liberal as a 


* Spealer, Aug. 90, 1890, 
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theologian than as a politician. , On the point of church establish- 


ment he was aa impenetrable as if he had heon a Newdegate. He __1V: 


would not see that there were two sides to the question. I long 
earnestly to know what progress he had made at the last towards 
redeeming the pledge given in ono of bis letters to me, that the 
evening of his life was to bo devoted to a great theological con- 
struction, .. . I should have called him an snti-Jesuit, but in 
ne other sense, that is in no sense, a Jansenist. F never saw the 
least sign of Jeaning in that direction. 


y 
Here the reader may care to have a note or two of talk 
with him in these days :— 


uff Dollis Hill, Sunday, Feb. 22, 1891... . A few minutes after 
eight Mr, and Mrs. Gladstone came in from church, and we 
three sat down to dinner. A delightful talk, he was in full 
forve, plenty of energy without vehemence. The range of topics 
wus pretty wide, yet marvellous to say, we had not a single 
word about Ireland. Certainly no harm in that 

J M—A friend set me on a hunt this morning through 
Wordsworth for the words about France standing on the top 
of goklen hours, I dlid not find them, but T came across n guod 
line of Hartley Coleridge's about the Thames 





«And the thronged rite tol 





the mam * 


Me. G—-Yes, a good tine. ‘Tolling to the main reralls 
Dante:— 
‘Bu fa marina, dove ‘] Po discende, 
Per aver pace co” seguaci sui,” 





J, M.—Have you seen Symonds’s re issued volume on Dante t 
“Tis very good. Shall I lend it you?’ 

Mr. G. —Sure to be good, but not in the session. I never look 
at Daute unless I can have a great continuous draught of him. 
He's too big, he seizes aud masters you. 

J. M—Oh, Llike the picturesque bits, if it’s only for half an- 
hour before dinner; the bird looking out of its nest for the 


1 Inf. v. 98: ‘ Where Po descends for rest with his tributary streams." 
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dawn, the afternoon bell, the trembling of the water in the 
morning light, and the rest that everybody knows. 

Mr, G.—No, I cannot do it. By the way, ladies nowadays keep 
question books, and among other things ask their friends for the 
finest line in poctry. I think I’m divided Letween three, perbaps 
the most glorious is Milton’s— [Somehow this line slipped from 
memory, but the reader might possibly do worse than turn over 
Milton in search for his finest line] Or else Wordsworth's— 
‘Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. Yet what so 
splendid as Penelope’s about not rejoicing the heart of anybody 
less than Odysseus 1 

unde Te xeipovos dedpis étppaivonpe vine? 

He talked a great deal to-night about Homer: very confident 
that he hud done something to drive away the idea that Homer 
was an Asiatic Greek. Then we turned to Scott, whom he held to 
be by far the greatest of his countrymen. I suggested John 
Knox, ‘No, the line must be drawn firm between the writer and 
the man of action ; n0 comparisons there.’ 

J, M.—Well, then, though I love Scott so much that if any man 
chooses to put him first, I won’t put him second, yet is there not 
a vein of puro gold in Burns that gives you pause $ 

Mr, G.—Burns very fine and true, no doubt; but to imagine a 
whole group of characters, to marshal them, to set them to work, 
to sustain the action —I must count that the test of highest and 
most diversified quality. 

‘We spoke of the new Shakespeare coming out, I said I had been 
taking the opportunity of reading vol. i., and should go over it all 
in successive volumes. Afr, G.—‘ Falstaff is wonderful—oue of the 
tooat wonderful things in literature.’ 

Full of interest in Haile?, and enthusiasm for it—comes closer 
than any other play to some of the strangest secrets of human 
nature—what is the key to the mysterious hold of this play on 
the world’s mind? I produced my favourite proposition that 
Afeasure for Measure is one of the most modern of all the plays ; 
the profound analysis of Angelo and his moral catastrophe, the 
strange figure of the duke, the deep irony of our modern time in 
it all. But Ido not think he cared at all for this sort of criticism. 

» Od, xx, 82. 
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He is too healthy, too objective, too simple, for all the com- CHAP, 


plexities of modern morbid analysis. 

Talked of historians ; Lecky’s two last volumes he had not yet 
read, but —— had told him that, save for one or two blots due 
to contemporary passion, they were perfectly honourable to Lecky 
in every way. Lecky, said Mr. G., ‘has real insight into the 
motives of statesmen. Now Carlyle, so mighty as he is in flash 
and penetration, has no eye for motives, Macaulay, too, is so 
eanght hy a picture, by colour, by surface, that he is seklom to be 
counted on for just account of motive.’ 

We had been reading with immense interest and satisfaction 
Sainte-Reuve's History of Port Royal, which for that matter de- 
serves ali his praise and more, though different parts of it are 
written from antagonistic points of view, Vastly struck by Saint- 
Cyran, When did the notion of the spiritnal director make its 
appearance in Europe? Had asked both Dollinger and Acton on 
this curious point, For his own part, he doubted whether the 
office existed before the Reformation. 

J, M.—-Whom do you reckon the greatest Pope t 

Mr. G.—I think on the whole, Innocent 113, But his greatness was 
not for good, What did he do? He imposed the dogma of tran- 
substantiation ; he is responsible for the Albigensian persecutions ; 
he is responsible for the crusade which ended in the conquest of 
Byzantium, Have yon ever realised what a deadly Mow was the 
ruin of Byzantium by the Latins, hon wonderful a fabvie the 
Eastern Empire was ? 

J. M—Oh, yes, 1 used to know my inlay better than most 
Voks. Mill used to say a page of Finlay was worth « chapter of 
Gibbon; he explains how decline and fall eame about. 

Afr, Of course. Finlay has it all. 

He tried then to make out that the castern empire was more 
wonderful than anything done by the Romans; it stood out for 
leven centuries, while Rome fell in three. I pointed out to him 
that the whole solid framework of the eastern empire was after 
all built up by the Romans, But he is philbellene all through 
past and present. 


aise 
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BREACH WITH MR. PARNELL 


(1390-1891) 





Fortuna vitren eat, quam eplendet frangitur.— 
Puatr, SyRve, 


Brittle like glasa ix fortune,—bright aw light, and then the crash, 


BOOK It would have been a miracle if the sight of all the 
_*-_. methods of coercion, along with the ignominy of the forged 
1890. Teiters, had not worked with strong effect upon the public 
mind. Distrust began to creep at a very rapid pace even 

into the ministerial ranks. The tory member for a largo 
northern borough rose to resent ‘the inexpedient treatment 

of the Irishmen from a party point of view,’ to protest against, 

the ‘straining and stretching of the law’ by the resident 
muyistrates, to declare his opinion that these gentlemen were 

not qualified to exercise the jurisdiction entrusted to them, 

“and to denounce the folly of making English law unpopular 

in Ireland, aint provoking tho leaders of the Irish people by 
illegul and unconstitntional acts! These sentiments were 
notoriously shared to the full by many who sat around him. 
Nobody in those days, discredited as he was with his party, 

hud a keener scent for the drift of popular feeling than Lord 
Randolph Churehill, and he publicly proclaimed that this 
sending of Irish members of parliament to prison in such 
nuusbers was @ feature which he did not like. Further, he 

said that the fact of the government not thinking it safe for 
public meetings of any sort to be held, excited painful feel- 

ings in English miuds‘ All this was after the system had 

‘been in operation for two years. Even stroug unionist organs 

in the Irish press could not stand it? They declared that if 

1 Mr. Hanbury, August 1, 1889, * £.g. Northern Whig, February 
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the Irish government wished to make the coercive system CHAP. 
appear as odious as possible, they would act just as they were ects 
acting, They could only explain all these doings, not by = §l- 
«wrong-headedness or imbecility, but by a strange theory 

that there must be doliberate treachery among tho govern- 

inent agents. 

Before the end of the year 1889 the electoral signs 
were unmistakable, Fifty-three bye-eloctions had been 
contested since the beginning of the parliament. The net 
result was the gain of one seat for ministers and of nine 
to the opposition. Tho Irish secretary with characteristic 
canlour never denied the formidable extent of these 
victories, though he mourned over the evils that such 
temporary successes might entail, and was convinced that 
they would prove to be dearly bought.’ A year later the 
tide still flowed on; the net gain of the opposition ruse to 
cloven, In 1886 seventy-seven constituencies were re- 
presented by forty-seven unionists and thirty liberals. By 
the beginning of October in 1890 the unionist members 
in the same conatituencies had sunk to thirty-sia, and 
the liberals had risen to forty-one. Then came the must 
significant election of all. 

There had been for some months a luli in Ireland. 
Government claimed the credit of it for cvercion: their 
aulversaries set. it down partly to the operation of the Land 
act, partly to the natural tendency in such agitations to 
Huetuate or to wear themselves out, and most of all to the 
strengthened reliance on the sincerity of the English liberals, 
Suldenly the country was amazed towards the middle of 
September by news that proceedings under the Coercion 
Act had been instituted against two natiomulist leaders, and 
others. Even strong adherents of the government and their 
policy were deeply dismayed, when they saw that after 
three years of it, the dreary work was to begin over again, 
The proceedings seemed to be stamped in every aspect as 
impolitic, In a few days the two leaders would have been 
on their way to America, leaving a half-empty war chest 
behind them and the flawne of agitation burning low. As 

‘Mr Balfour at Manchester. Timex, October 21, 188). 
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the offences charged had been going on for six months, 


there was clearly no pressing emergency. 


A critical bye-election was close at hand at the moment 
in the Eccles division of Lancashire. The polling took place 
four days after a vehement defence of his policy by Mr, 
Balfour at Neweastle. The liberal candidate at Eccles 
expressly declared from his election address onwards, that 
the great issue on which he fought was the alternative 
between conciliation and coercion. Each candidate increased 
the party vote, the tory by rather more than one hundred, 
the liberal by nearly six hundred. For the first time the 
seat was wrested from the tories, and the liberal triumphed 
by a substantial majority! This was the latest gauge of the 
failure of the Irish policy to conquer public approval, the 
last indication of the direction in which the currents of 
public opinion were steadily moving? Then all at once 4 
blinding sandatorin swept the ground. 


u 


One of those events now occurred that with their stern 
irony so mock the statesman’s foresight, and shatter political 
designs in their most prosperous hour. As a 1ightier figure 
than Mr. Parnell remorsefully snid on a grander stage, a 
hundred years before, enses sometimes befall in the history 
of nations where private fault is public disaster. 

At the ond of 1889, the Irish leader had been made 
a party in a suit for divorce, He betrayed no trace in 
his demeanour, either to his friends or to the House, 
of embarrassment at the position, His earliest appear- 
auce after the evil news, was in the debate on the first 
night of the session (February 11, ’90), upon a motion 
about the publication of the forged letter. Some twenty of 

October 22, 1890. clectora, admitted that this was the 

2 See Mr. Roby’s apecch at the atal question really before the sou 
Manchester Reform Club, Oct. 24, stituency, and says generally, ‘The 
aud articles in Mancheter Quardiaa, clection, like so many other bye- 
et. 16 and 25, 1890. The Times elections, has been decided by the 
(Oct. 23}, while denying the iafer- return to their party allegiance of 
ence that the Irish question was the nambers of Gladstonians who in 


question most promment in the 1886 absented themselves from the 
minds of large numbers of the polling booths.’ 
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his followers being absent, he wished the discussion to be CHAP. 
prolonged into another sitting. Closely as it might be _: 
supposed to concern him, he listened to none of the debate. +r. 81. 
He had a sincere contempt for speeches in themselves, and 
was wont to set down most of them to vanity. A messago 
was sent that he should come upstairs and speak. After 
some indolent remonstrance, he came. His speech was 
almirable; firm without emphasis, penetrating, dignificd, 
freezing, and unanswerable. Neither now nor on any lator 
uecasion save one did his composure in public or in private 
give way. 

Mr. Gladstone was at Hawarden, wide awake to the pos- 
sibility of peril To Mr. Arnold Morley he wrote on Nove. 
ber 4:—‘1 fear a thundercloud is about to burst over 
Tarnell’s head, and I suppose it will ond the carcer of a 
man in many respects invaluable. On the 13th he was 
told by the present writer that there were grounds for an 
impression that Mr. Parnell would cmerge as triumphantly 
from the new charge, as he had emerged from the obloquy 
of the forged letters. The case was opened two days later, 
and enough came out upon the first day of the proceedings 
to point to an adverse result. A Sunday intervonod, and 
Mr. Gladstone's self-command under storm-clouds may Lo 
seen in a letter written on that day to me:— 


Now, 16, 1890.—1. It is, after all, a thundor-clap about Parnell, 
Will he ask for the Chiltern Hundreds? Le cannot continue to 
lead ‘1 What could he mean ly his language to yout The Pope 
has now clearly got a commandment under which to pull him up. 
Tt surely cannot have been always thus; for he represented his 
diocese in the church synod. 2 I thank you for your kind 
seruple, but in the country my Sundays are habitually and largely 
invaded. 3. Query, whether if a bye-seat were open and chanced 
to havo a large Irish vote W—— might not be a goo man there. 
4. Ido not think my Mem. is worth circulating but perhaps you 
would send it to Spencer. I sent a copy to Harcourt. 5. [A 
small parliamentary point, not related to the Parnell affair, nor 
otherwise significant.] 6. Most warmly do I agree with you 
about the Scott Journal. How one loves him. 7. Some day I 
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hope to inffict on you a talk about Homer and -Homerology (as I 


call it). 


The court pronounced a condemnatory decree on Monday, 
November 17th. Parliament was appointed to meet on 
Tuesday, the 25th. There was only a week for Irish and 
English to resolve what offect this condemnation should 
have upon Mr. Parnell’s position as leader of one and ally 
of the other. Mr. Parnell wrote the ordinary letter to his 
parliamentary followers. The first impulses of Mr. Glad- 
stone aro indicated in « letter to me on the day after the 
decree :— 

Now. 18, 1890.—Many thanks for your letter. I had notical 
the Parnell circular, not without misgiving. I read in the P.AF.(, 
this morning a noteworthy article in the Dauy Telegraph,} or rather 
from it, with which 1 very much agree, But I think it plain that 
we have nothing to say and nothing to do in the matter. The 
party is as distinct from us as that of Smith or Hartington. 1 
own to some surpriso at the apparent facility with which the R. C. 
Dishops and clergy appear to take the continued leadership, but 
they may have tried the ground and found it would not bear. It 
is the Irish parliamentary party, aud that alone to which we have 
tolook, ... 


Such were Mr. Gladstone’s thoughts when the stroke first 
fell. 


In England and Svotland loud voices were speedily 
lifted up. Some treated the offonce itself as an inex- 
piable disqualification. Others argued that, even if the 
offence could be passed over as lying outside of polities, it 


1 That the effect of this trial will 
be to relegate Mr, Parnell for a time, 
at any rate, to private life, must we 
think Le ussumed. . . . Spemal ex- 
emptions from penalties which should 
apply to all public men alike cannot 
possibly be made in favour of excep- 
tionally valuable politicians to suit 
the convenience of their parties. He 
maust conse, for the present at spy 
rate, to lead the nationalist party; 
and conscious az we are of the loss 


‘our opponents will sustam by bi- 
resignation, we tiust that they will 
believe um when we say that we are 
in no mood to eault in it, ... Iv 
is no aatisfaction 1o us to feel that & 
Political adversary whose abilities 
and prowess it was impossible not 
to respect, has been overthrown by 
irrelevant accident, wholly unooa- 
nected with oy struggle 2, wings 
we are engaged.’—Dusly Telegraph, 
‘Nov. 17, 1890. 4 
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had been surrounded by incidents of squalor and deceit CHAP. 
that betrayed a character in which no trust could ever be _Y-_ 
placed again, In some English quarters all this was -¥* 8. 
expressed with a strident arrogance that set Irishmen on 
fire. It is ridiculous, if we remember what space Mr. Parnell 
filled in Irish imagination and fecling, how popular, how 
mysterious, how invincible he had been, to blame them 
because in the first moment of shock and bewilderment 
they did not instantly plant themselves in the judgment 
seat, always so easily ascended by Englishmen with littlo 
at stake. The politicians in Dublin did not hesilate. A 
great meeting was held at Leinster Hall in Dublin on the 
Thursday (November 20th). The result was oasy to foresoc. 
Not a whisper of revolt wis heard. The chief nationalist 
newspaper stood firm for Mr. Varnell's continuance, At 
least one ecclesiastic of commanding influence was supposed 
to be among the journal's most ardent prompters. It has 
since been stated that the bishops were in fact forging bolts 
of commination. No lurid premonitory fork or sheet flashed 
on the horizon, no rumble of the coming thunders reached 
the public ear. 

Three days after the decree in the court, the great Enylish 
liberal organization chanced to hold its annual mecting at 
Shetfield (November 20-21). In reply w a request of mine 
as to his views upon our position, Mr. Gladstone wrote to 
me 28 follows :— 


Nov. 19, 1890.--Your appeal as to your meeting of to-morrow 
gives matter for thought. I fecl (1) that the Irish have 
abstractedly a right to decide the question ; (2) that on account 
of Parnell’s enormous services—he has done for home rule 
something like what Cobden did for free trade, set. the argument 
on its legs—they are in a position of immense difficulty ; (3) that 
we, the liberal party as a whole, and cspocially we its leaders, 
have for the moment nothing to say to it, that we must be passive, 
must wait and watch But I again and again say to myself, 
I say I mean in the interior and silent forum, ‘It’ na dee.’ 
I should not be surprised if there were to he rather painful nani- 
festations in the House on Tuesday. It is yet to be seen what 
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our Nonconformist friends, such 4 man as ——, for example, or 


-such a man as —— will say.... If I recollect right, Southey’s 


Life of Nelson was in my early days published and circulated by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. It would be 
curious to look back upon it and see how the biographer treats his 
narrative at the tender points. What I have said under figure 
3 applies to me beyond all others, and notwithstanding wy pyog- 
nostications I shall maintain an extreme reserve in a position 
where I can do no good (in the present tense), and might by 
indiseretion do much harm. You will doubtless communicate 
with Harcourt and confidential friends only as to anything in 
this letter. The thing, one can see, is not a res judicata, It may 
ripen fast. Thus far, thero is » total want of moral support from 
this side to tho Trish judgment. 

A fiereo current was soon perceived to be running. 
All the elements so powerful for high enthusiasm, but 
hazardous where an occasion demands circumspection, were 
in full blast. The deep instinct for domestic order was 
awako, Many were even violently and irrationally im- 
patient that Mr. Gladstone had not peremptorily renounced 
the alliance on the very morrow of the decree. As if, 
Mr. Gladstone himself used to say, it could be the duty 
of any party leader to take into his hands the intoler- 
able burden of exercising the rigours of inquisition and 
private censorship over every man with whom what he 
judged the highest public expediency might draw him to 
co-operate. As if, moreover, it could be the duty of 
Mr, Gladstone to hurry headlong into action, without giving 
Mr. Parnell time or chance of taking such action of his 
own as might make intervention unnecessary. Why was 
it to be assumed that Mr. Parnell would not recognise the 
facts of the situation? ‘I determined,’ said Mr. Gladstone 
‘to watch the state of feeling in this country. I made no 
public declaration, but the country made up its mind I 
was in some degree like the soothsayer Shakespeare intro- 
duces into one of his plays. He says, “I do not make the 
facts; I only foresee them.” I did not foresee the facts 
even; they were present before me.’! 

1 Speech at Retiord, December 1], 1890. Antonyand Cleopatra, Act 1. Se, 
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The facts were plain, and Mr. Gladstone was keenly alive CHAP. 
to the full purport of every one of them. Men, in whose _":_ 
hearts religion and morals held the first place, were strongly = &l. 
joined by men accustomed to settle political action by 
political considerations. Platform-men united with pulpit- 
men in awelling the whirlwind. Electoral calculation and 
moral faithfulness were held for once to point the same way. 
The report from every quarter, every letter to a member 
from a constituent, all was in one sense. Some, as 1 have 
said, pressed the point that the misconduct itsclf made co- 
operation impossible; others urged tho impossibility of 
relying upon political understandings with one to whom 
habitual duplicity was believed to have been brought home, 
We may set what value we choose upon such arguments. 
Undoubtedly they would have proscribed some of the most 
important and admired figures in the supromo doings of 
toodern Europe. Undoubtedly some who have fallen into 
shift and deceit in this particular relation, have yet been 
true as steel in all else. For man’s character is strangely 
fitted mosaic, and it is unsafe to assume that all his traits 
are of one piece, or inseparable in fact because they ought 
to be inseparable by logic. But people were in no humour 
for casuistry, and whether all this be sophistry or sense, 
the volume of hostile judgment and obstinate intention 
could neither be mistaken, nor bo wisely breasted if home 
tule was to be saved in Great Britain. 

Mr. Gladstone remained at Hawarden during the week. 
To Mr. Arnold Morley he wrote (Nov. 28):—‘I have a 
bundle of letters every morning on the Parnell business, and 
the bundles increase. My own opinion has been the same 
from the first, and I conceive that the time for action has 
now come, All my correspondents are in unison.’ Every 
post-bag was heavy with admonitions, of greater cogency 
than such epistles sometimes possess: and 2 voluminous 
bundle pf Jetters still at Hawarden bears witness to tho 
emotions of the time. Sir William Harcourt and I, who 
had token part in the proceedings at Sheffield. made our 
reports, The acute manager of the liberal party came to 
announce that three of our candidates had bolted already, 
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that more were sure to follow, and that this indispensable 


commodity in elections would become scarcer than ever, 


Of the general party opinion, there could be no shadow of 
doubt. It was no application of special rigour because Mr. 
Parnell was an Irishman. Any English politician of his 
rank would have fared the samo or worse, and retirement, 
temporary or for ever, would have been inevitable. Tom- 
porary withdrawal, said some, permanent withdrawal, said 
others; but for withdrawal of some sort, almost all were 
inexorable, 


Iv 


Mr. Gladstone did not reach London until the afternoon 
of Monday, November 24 Parliament was to assemble on 
the next day. Three members of the cabinet of 1886, and 
the chief whip of the party, met him in the library of 
Lord Rendel’s house at Carlton Gardens. The issue before 
the liberal leaders was a plain one. It was no question of 
the right of the nationalists to choose their own chief. It 
was no question of inflicting political ostracism on a 
particular kind of moral delinquency. The question was 
whether the present continuance of the Irish leadership 
with the silent assent of the British leaders, did not involve 
decisive abstention at the polls on the day when Irish 
policy could once more be submitted to the electors of 
Great Britain? At the best the standing difficulties even 
to sanguine eyes, and under circumstances that had seemed 
so promising, were still formidable. What chance was 
there if this new burden were superadded? Only one 
conclusion was possible upon the state of facts, and even 
those among persons responsible for this decision who were 
most earnestly concerned in the success of the Irish policy, 
reviewing all the circumstances of the dilemma, deliberately 
hold to this day that though a catastrophe followed, a worse 
catastrophe was avoided. It is one of the commonest of all 
secrets of cheap misjudgment in human affairs, to start by 
assuming that there is always some good way out of a bad 
case, Alas for us all, this is not so. Situations arise alike 

Lord Granville, Sir W Harcourt, Mr Arnold Morley, and myself, 
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for individuals, for parties, and for states, from which no CHAP 

good way out exists, but only choice between bad way and ee 
worse. Here was one of those situations. The mischief 4 8!- 
that followed the course actually taken, we see; then, as is 

the wont of human kind, we ignore the mischiefs that as 

surely awaited any other. 

Mr. Gladstone always steadfastly resisted every call to 
express an opinion of his own that the delinquency itself had 
inade Mr, Parnell unfit and impossible. It was vain to tell 
him that the party would expect such a declaration, or that 
his reputation required that he should found his action on 
moral censure all his own. ‘What!’ he cried, ‘because a 
man is what is called leader of a party, docs that constitute 
him a censor and a judge of faith and morals’ I will not 
accept it, It would makc life intolerable.’ Ho adhered 
tenaciously to political ground. ‘I have been for four 
years,’ Mr, Gladstone justly argued, ‘endeavouring to per- 
suade voters to support lrish autonomy. Now the vater 
says to me, “If a certain thing happens—namely, the 
retention of the Irish leadership in its present hands—l 
will not support Irish autonomy.” How can I ge on 
with the work? We laboriously rolled tho great stone up 
to the top of the hill, and now it topples down to the 
bottom again, unless Mr. Parnell sees fit to go’ From 
tho point of view of {rish policy this was absolutely 
unansworable. Ut would have becn just as unanswerable, 
even if all the dire confusion that afterwards came to pass 
had then been actually in sight. Its force was wholly 
independent, and necessarily so, of any intention that 
inight be formed by Mr. Parnell. 

As for that intention, let us turn t him for a moment. 
Who could dream that a man so resolute in facing facts as 
Mr, Parnell, would expect all to go on as before? Sub- 
stantial people in Ireland who were preparing to come round 
to home rule at the prospect of a liberal victory in Great 
Britain, would assuredly be frightened back. Belfast would 
le more resolute than ever. A man might estimate as he 
pleased either the nonconformist conscience in England or 
the catholic conscience in Ireland. But the most cynical 
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of mere calculators,—and I should be slow to say that this 


. was Mr. Parnell,—could not fall a prey to such a hallucina- 


tion as to suppose that a scandal so frightfully public, so 
impossible for even the most mild-eyed charity to pretend 
not to see, and which political passion was so interested 
in keeping in full blaze, would instantly drop out of the 
mind of two of the most religious communities in the world; 
or that either of theso communities could tolerate without 
effective protest so impenitent an affront as the unrufiled 
continuity of the stained leadership. All this was inde- 
pendent of anything that Mr. Gladstone might do or might 
not do. The liberal leaders had a right to assume that the 
case must be as obvious to Mr, Parnell as it was to 
everybody else, and unless loyalty and good faith have no 
place in political alliances, they had a right to look for his 
spontaneous action. Was unlimited consideration due from 
them to him and none from him to them ? 

The result of the consultation was the decisive letter 
addressed to me by Mr Gladstone, its purport to be 
by me communicated to Mr. Parnell. As any one may 
see, its language was courteous and considerate Not 
an accent was left that could touch the pride of one 
who was known to be as proud a man as ever lived. It did 
no more than state an unquestionable fact, with an inevit- 
able inference. It was not written in view of publication 
for that it was hoped would be unnecessary, It was written 
with the expectation of finding the personage concerned in 
his usual rational frame of mind, and with the intention of 
informing him of what it was right that he should know 
The same evening Mr. McCarthy was placed in possession 
of Mr. Gladstone's views, to be laid before Mr. Parngll at 
the earliest moment 

* 1 Carlton Gardens, Nov. 24, 1890.—My DEAR Moriry.—Having 
arrived at a certain conclusion with regard to the continuance, at 
the preseut moment, of Mr. Parnell’s leadership of the Irish part}, 
I have seen Mr. McCarthy on my arrival in town, and have inquired 
irom him whether I was likely to receive from Mr. Parnell himeel 
any commumeation on the subject. Mr. McCarthy replied that be 
was unable to give me any information on the subject. I men 
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tioned to him that in 1882, after the terrible murder in the Phenix CHAP, 
Park, Mr. Parnell, although totally removed irom any idea of __Y- 
responsibility, had spontaneously written to me, and offered to -Er 8l. 
take the Chiltern Hundreds, an offer much to his honour but onc 

which I thought it my duty to decline, 

While clinging to the hope of a communication from Mr. 
Parnell, to whomsoever addressed, I thought it necessary, viewing 
tho arrangements for the commencement of the session to-morrow, 
to acquaint Mr. McCarthy with the couclusion at which, after using 
all the means of observation and reflection in my powor, I had my- 
self arvived. Tt was that notwithstanding the splendid servicos 
yendered by Mr. Parnell to his country, his continuanee at the 
present moment in the leadership would be productive of conse- 
quences disastrous in the highest degree to the cause of Irclan. 
I think I may be warranted in asking you so far ¢o expand the 
vonelusion I have given above, as tc add that the contimance I 
speak of would not only place many hearty and offective friends of 
the Irish cause in a position of great embarrassment, but would 
yender my retention of the leadership of the liboral party, Iused to 
it has been mainly upon the prosecution of the Irish canse, almost 
«nullity, This explanation of my views 1 begged Mr. McCarthy 
to regard as confidential, and not intended for his colleagues 
geuerally, if he found that Mr. Parnell congemplated spontaneous 
action; but I also hegged that he would make known to the Ivigh 
qurty, at their meeting to-morrow afternoon, that such was my 
conclusion, if he should find that Mr. Parnel! had not in contempla- 
tion any step of the nature indicated, I now write to you, in caso 
Mr, McCarthy should be unable to communicate with Mr. Parnell, 
as T understand you may possibly have an opening to-morrow 
through another channel, Should you have such an opening, T beg 
you to make known to Mr. Parnell the couclusion itseli, which I 
have stated in the earlier part of this letter. I have thought it 
Lest to put it in terms simple and direct, much as I should have 
desired had it lain within my power, to alleviate the painful nature 
of the situation, As respects the manner of conveying what my 
Public duty has made it an obligation to say, I rely entirely on 
your good feeling, tact, and judgment.—Believe me sincerely 
yours, W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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BOOK No diroct communication had been possible, though every 
—*_ offort to open it was made, Indirect information had been 
1880. received. Mr. Parnell’s purpose was reported to have shifted 
during the week since the decree. On the Wednesday he 
had been at his stiffest, proudest, and coldest, bent on holding 
on at all cost. He thought he saw a way of getting some- 
thing done for freland; the Irish people had given him a 
commission; he should stand to it, so long as ever they 
asked him. On the Friday, however (Nov. 21), he appeared, 
so I had been told, to be shaken in his resolution. He had 
bethought him that the government might possibly seize 
the moment for a dissolution; that if there were an 
immediate election, the government would under the circum- 
stances be not unlikely to win; if so, Mr. Gladstone might 
be thrown for four or five years into opposition; in other 
words, that powerful man’s part in the groat international 
transaction would be at an end. In this mood he declared 
himself ulive to the peril and the grave responsibility of 
taking any course that could lead to consequences so 
formidable. That was the last authentic news that reached 
us. His Irish colleagues had no news at all. After this 
glimpse tho curtain had fallon, and all oracles fell dumb. 
IfMr.Gladstone’s decision was to have the anticipated effect, 
Mr. Parnol! must be made aware of it before the meting 
of the Irish party (Nov. 25). This according to custom was 
to be held at two o'clock in tho afternoon, to choose their 
chairman for the session. Before the choice was mde, 
loth tho leader and his political friends should know the 
view and the purpose that prevailed in the camp of their 
allios, Mr. Parnell kept himself invisible and inaccessible 
alike to English and Irish friends until 2 few minutes 
before the meeting. The Irish member who had seen Mr. 
Gladstone the previous evening, at the last moment was 
able to deliver the message that had been confided to him 
Mr. Parnell replied that he should stand to his guns, The 
other inembers of the Irish party came together, and, wholly 
ignorant of the attitude taken by Mr. Gladstone, promptly 
and with hardly a word of discussion re-elected their leader 
to his usual post. The gravity of the unfortunate error 
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committed in the failure to communicate the private messago CHAP, 
to the whole of the nationalist members, with or without 7. 
Mr. Parnell’s leave, lay in the fact that it magnified and =*- 81. 
distorted Mr. Gladstone’s later intervention into a humili- 

ating public ultimatum. The following note, made at the 

time, describes the fortunes of Mr. Gladstone's letter :— 

Nov, 25.--I had taken the usual means of sending » message to 
Mr. Parnell, to the effect that Mr. Gladstone was coming to town 
on the following day, and that I should almost certainly have 
4 communication to make to Mr. Parnell on Tuesday morning. 
It was agreed at my interview with his emissary on Sunday 
night (November 23) that I should be informed by eleven on 
Tuesday forenoon where I should see him. I Jaid special stress 
on my seeing him before the party met. At half-past eleven, 
or a little later, on that day I received a telegram from the 
emissary that he could not reach his iriend.' 1 had no difficulty 
in interpreting this. It meant that Mr. Parnell had mado up 
his mind to fight it out, whatever line we might adopt; that 
he guessed that my wish to see him must from his point of 
view mean mischief; and that he would secure his re-election as 
chairman before the secret was out. Mr. McCarthy was at this 
hour also entirely in the dark, and so were all the other mem- 
bers of the Irish party supposed to be much in Mr Parnells 
confidence. When I reached the House a little after three, the 
lobby was alive with the bustle and animation usual at the 
opening of a session, and Mr. Parnell was in the thick of it, 
talking to a group of his friends. He came forward with much 
eordiality. ‘I am very sorry,’ he said, ‘that I could not make 
an appointment, but the truth is I did not get your message 
until I came down to the House, and then it was too late.’ 1 
asked him to come round with me to Mr. Gladstone’s room. As 
we went along the corridor he informed me in a casual way that 
the party had again elected him chairman. When we reached 
the sunless little room, I told him I was sorry to hear that the 
election was over, for I had a communication to make to him 
which might, as I hoped, still make a difference. I then read out 


1 It anybody cares to follow sll a full reply of mine sent to the press, 
thas up, he may read a speech of Mt Aug. 17 
Parnell's at Kells, Ang. 16, 1891, and. 
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to him Mr, Gladstone's letter. As he listened, 1 knew the look 
on his face quite well enough to see that he was obdurate. The 
conversation did not last long, He seid the feeling against him 
was a storm in a teacup, and would soon pass. I replied that 
he might know Ireland, hut he did not half know England ; that 
it was much more than a storm in a teacup; that if he set British 
feeling at defiance and brazened it out, it would be ruin to home 
rule at the election ; that if be did not withdraw for a time, the 
storm would not pass; that if he withdrew from the actual leader- 
ship now as 2 concession due to public feeling in this country, 
this need nut prevent him from again taking the helm when 
new circumstances might demand his presence; that he could 
very well treat his re-election as a public vote of confidence by 
his party ; that, having scoured this, he would suffer no loss of 
dignity or authority ly a longer or shorter period of retirement, 
I reminded him that for two years he had been practically absent 
from active lendership, He answered, in his slow dry way, that 
he must lock to the future; that he had made up his mind to 
stick to the House of Commons and w his present position in hin 
party, until he was convinced, and he would not soon be con 
vinced, that it was impossible to obtain home rule from a British 
parliament ; that if he gave up the leadership for a time, he should 
never return to it; that if he once Jet go, it was all over. There 
was tho usual iteration on hoth sides in s conversation of the 
kind, tt this is the substance of what passed. His manner 
throughout was perfectly cool and quict, and his unresonant voice 
was unshaken, He was paler than usual, and now and then a 
wintry amile passed over his face. I saw that nothing would be 
gained by further parley, so T rose anil he somewhat slowly did 
the name. ‘Of course,’ he said, as I held the door open for him 
‘w leave, ‘Mr. Gladstone will have to attack me. I shall expect 
that. He will have a right to do that.’ So we parted. 

I waited for Mr. Gladstone, who arrived in a few minutes. 
It was now four o'clock. ‘Well?’ he asked eagerly the moment 
the door was closed, and withont taking off cape or hat, ‘Have 
you seen him’ ‘He is obdurate,’ said I. I told him shortly 
what had passed. He stood at the table, dumb for some instants, 
looking at me as if he could not believe what I had said. Then 
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he burst out that we must as once publish his letter to me; at CHAP. 
onee, that very afternoon. 1 said, ‘’Tis too late now.’ ‘Oh, no,’ oa 
said he, ‘the Pali Mall will bring it out in a special edition” “81. 
‘Well, but,’ I persisted, ‘we ought really to consider it a little,’ 
Reluctantly he yielded, and we went into tho House. Harcourt 
presently joined us on the bench, and we told him the news. It 

was by and by decided that the letter should be immediately pub- 

lished. Mr, Gladstone thought that I should at once inform Mr. 

Parnell of this. There he was at that moment, pleasant and 
smiling, in his usual place on the Irish bencu. I went into our 

lobby, and sent somebody to bring him out. Out he came, and 

wo took three or four turns in the lobhy. I told him that it was 
thought right, under the new circumstances, to send the letter tu 

the press, ‘Yes,’ he said amicably, as if it were no particular 
concern of his, ‘I think Mr. Gladstone will be quite right to do 

that ; it will put him straight with his party,’ 

The debate on the address had meanwhilo been running 
its course. Mr. Gladstone had made his speech. (no of 
the newspapers afterwards described the libcrals as wearing 
pre-occupied countenances. ‘We were pre-oceupied with a 
vengeance,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘and cveu while I was 
speaking I could not help thinking to myself, Here ain } 
talking about Portugal and about Armenia, while every 
single creature in the House is absorbed in ono thing only, 
and that is an uncommonly long distance from cither 
Armenia or Portugal.’ News of the letter, which hud boon 
sent to the reporters about eight o'clock, swiftly spread. 
Members hurried to ex-ministers in the dining-room to ask 
if the story of the letter was true. The Jobbies were seized 
by one of those strange and violent fevers to which on such 
oceasions the House of Commons is liable. Unlike the 
clamour of the Stock Exchange or a continental Chamber, 
there is little noise, but the perturbation is profound. Men 
pace the corridors in couples and trios, or flit from ono knot 
to another, listening to an oracle of the moment modestly 
retailing a rumour false on the face of it, or evolving 
monstrous hypotheses to explain incredible occurrences, 
This, however, was no common crisis of lobby or gallery. 
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BOOK One party quickly felt that, for them at least, it was an 

XL affair of life or death, It was no wonder that the Irish 

1890. members were stirred to the very depths. For five years 

they had worked on English platforms, made active friend- 

ships with English and Scottish liberals in parliament end 

out of it, been taught to expect from their aid and alliance 

that deliverance which without allics must remain out of 

reach and out of sight; above all, for nearly five years they 

had been taught to count on the puissant voice and strong 

right acm of the leader of all the forces of British liberalism 

They suddenly learned that if they took a certain step in 

respect. of the leadership of their own party, the allianco 

was broken off, the most powerful of Englishmen could 

help them no tore, and that all the dreary and desperate 

marches since 1880 were to be faced once again in a blind 

and endless campaign, against the very party to whose 

friendship they had been taught to look for strength, 

encouragement, and victory. Well might they recoil, More 

astounded still, they learned at the same time that they 

had already taken the momentous step in the dark, and 

that the knowledge of what they were doing, the pregnant 

meanings and tho tremendous consequences of it, had been 

carefully concealed from them, Never were consternation, 
panic, distraction, and resentment better justified, 

The Irishmen were anxious to meet at once. Their leader 
sat moodily in the smoking-room downstairs, His faculty 
of concentrated vision had by this time revealed to him 
the certainty of a struggle, and its intensity. He knew in 
minute detail evory element of peril both at Westminster 
and in Ireland. A few days before, he mentioned to tho 
present writer his suspicion of designs on foot in ecclesias- 
tical quarters, though he declared that he had no fear of 
them. He may have surmised that the demonstration at 
the Leinster Hall was superficial and impulsive. On the 
other band, his confidence in the foundations of his 
dictatorship was unshaken, This being so, if deliberate 
calculation were the universal mainspring of every states- 
man's action—-as it assuredly is not nor can ever be—he 
would have spontaneously withdrawn for a season, in the 
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assurance that if signs of disorganization were to appear CHAP. 
among his followers, his prompt return from Elba would 
be instantly demanded in Ireland, whether or no it wore = 8 
acquiesced in by the leaders and main army of liberals 
in England. That would have been both politic and decent, 
even if we conceive his mind to have been working in 
another direction. He may, for instance, have believed that 
the scandal had destroyed the chances of a liberal victory 
at the election, whether he stayed or withdrew. Why 
should he surrender his position in Ireland and over con- 
tending factions in America, in reliance upon an English 
party to which, as he was well aware, he had just dealt a 
smashing blow? These speculations, however, upon the 
thoughts that may have been slowly moving through his 
mind, are hardly worth pursuing, Unluckily, the stubborn 
impulses of defiance that came naturally to his tempera- 
ment were aroused to their most violent pitch and swept all 
calculations of policy aside. He now proceeded passionately 
to dush into the dust the whole fabric of policy which he 
had with such infinite sagacity, patience, skill, and energy 
devised and reared. 

Two short private memoranda from his own hand on this 
transaction, I find among Mr. Gladstone's papers. He read 
them to me at the timo, and they illustrate his habitual 
practice of shaping and clearing his thought and recollection 
by committal to black and white :— 


Nov. 26, 1890.—Sinee the month vf Decomber 1885 my whole 
political life has been governed by a supreme regard to tho Irish 
question, For every day, I may say, of these five years, we have been 
engaged in laboriously rolling up hil] the stone of Sisyphus. Mr. 
Parnell’s decision of yesterday means that the stone is to break 
away from us and roll down again to the buttom of the hill. 1 
cannot recall the years which have elapsed. It was daring, per 
haps, to begin, at the age I had then attained, a process which it 
was obvious must be a prolonged one. 

Simply to recommence it now, when I am within a very few 
weeks of the age at which Lord Palmerston, the marvel of parlia- 
mentary longevity, succumbed, and to contemplate my aceompany- 
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ing the canse of home rule to its probsble triumph a rather long 


- course, of yeard hence, would be more than daring ; it would be 


presumptuous. My views must be guided by rational proba- 
bilities, and they exclude any such anticipation. My statement, 
therefore, that my leadership would, under the contemplated 
decision of Mr. Parnell, be almost a nullity, is a moderate state- 
ment of the case. I have been endeavouring during all these 
ycara to reason with the voters of the kingdom, and when the 
voter now tells me that he cannot give a vote for making the 
Mr. Parnell of today tho ruler of Irish affairs under British 
sanction, I do not know how to answer him, and I have yet to ask 
myself formally the question what under those circumstances is to 
be done. I must claim entire and absolute liberty to answer that 
question as I may think right. 


Nov, 28, 1890.—The few following words afford a key to my 
proceedings in the painful business of the Irish leadership. 

Tt was ut first my expectation, and afterwards my desiro, that 
Mr. Parnell would retire hy a perfectly spontaneous act. As the 
likelihood of such a course became Jess and less, while timo ran on, 
and the evidences of coming disaster were accumulated, I thought 
it would le hest that he should be impelled to withdraw, but by 
an iufluence conveyed to him, at least, from within the limits of 
his own porty. I therefore begged Mr. Justin MeCarthy 1 
nequaint Mr, Parnel! of what 1 thought as to the consequences of 
his continuance ; T also gave explanations of my meaning, includ- 
ing a reference to myself ; and I begged that my message to Mr. 
Parnell might be made known to the Irish party, in the absence of 
4 spontaneous retirement. 

This was ov Monday afternoon. But there was no certainty 
either of finding Mr. Parnell, or of an impression on him through 
one of his own followers. I therefore wrote tbe letter to Mr. 
Morley, as a more delicate form of proceeding than a direct cont- 
inunication from myself, but also as a stronger measure than that 
taken through Mr. McCarthy, because it was more full, and be- 
cause, as it was in writing, it admitted of the ulterior step ot 
immediate publication. Mr. Morley conid not find Mr, Parnell 
until after the first meeting of the Irish party on Monday. 
When we found that Mr. McCarihy’s representation had had uo 
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effect, that the Irish party had not been informed, and that Mr, 
Morley’s making known the material parts of my letter was like- 
wise without result, it at onco was decided to publish the letter ; 
just too late for the Pall Mall Gacetie, it was given for publication 
to the morning papers, end during the evening it became known 
in the lobbies of the House. 


Mr, Parnell took up his new ground in a long manifesto 
to the Irish people (November 29). It was free of rhetoric 
and ornament, but the draught was skilfully brewed. He 
charged Mr. Gladstone with having revealed to him during 
his visit at Hawarden in the previous December, that in a 
future scheme of home rule the Trish members would be 
cut down from 103 to 32, land was to be withdrawn from 
the competency of the Irish legislature, and the control 
of the constabulary would be reserved to the Imperial 
authority for an indefinite period, though Ireland would 
have to find the money all the time, This perfidious trunca- 
tion of self-government by Mr. Gladstone was matched by 
an attempt on my part as his lieutenant only a few days 
before, to seduce the Irish party into accepting places in a 
liberal government, and this gross bribe of mine was accom- 
panied by a despairing avowal that the hapless evicted 
tenants must be flung overboard. In other words, the 
English leaders intended to play Ireland false, and Mr, 
Parnell stood between his country and betrayal, Such a 
story was unluckily no new one in Irish history since the 
union. On that theme Mr. Parnell played many adroit 
variations during the eventful days that followed. Throw 
me to the English wolves if you like, he said, but at any 
rate make sure that real home rule and not its shadow is 
to be your price, and that they mean to pay it. This was 
to awaken the spectre of old suspicions, and to bring to life 
again those forces of violence and desperation which it had 
been the very crown of his policy to exorcise. 

The reply on the Hawarden episode was prompt. Mr. 
Gladstone asserted that the whole discussion was one of 
those informal exchanges of view which go to all political 
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action, and in which men feel the ground and discover the 


-leanings of one another's minds. No single proposal was 


made, no proposition was mentioned to which a binding 
assent was sought. Points of possible improvement in the 
bill of 1886 were named as having arisen in Mr. Gladstone's 
tind, or been suggested by others, but no positive con- 
clusions were asked for or were expected or were possible, 
Mr. Parnell quite agreed that the real difficulty lay in find- 
ing the best form in which Irish representation should be 
retained at Westminster, but both saw the wisdom and 
necessity of leaving deliberation free until the time should 
come for taking practical steps, He offered no serious 
objection on any point; much less did he say that they 
augured any disappointment of Irish aspirations, Apart 
from this denial, men asked themselves how it was that 
if Mr. Parnell knew that the cause was already betrayed, 
he yet for a year kept the black secret to himself, and 
blew Mr. Gladstone's praise with as loud o trumpet as 
beforg?! As for my own guilty attempt at corruption in 
proposing an absorption of the Irish party in English politics 
by meuns of office and emolument, I denied il with reason- 
able emphasis at the time, and it does not coucern us here, 
nor in fact anywhere olse. 
VI 

We now come to what was in its day the fumous story 
of Committeo Room Fifteen, so called from the chamber 
in which the next act of this dismal play went on® The 
procecdings between the leader and his party were watched 
with an cagerness that has never been surpassed in this 
kingdom or in America. Thoy were protracted, intense, 
dramatic, and the issue for a time hung in poignant doubt. 
The party interest of the scene was supreme, for if the 
Irishmen should rally to their chief, then the English 
alliance was at an ond, Mr. Gladstone would virtually close 


"Ou the day after losing Hawar- ber 19, 1829. 

don Mr. Parnell spoke at Liverpool, 1 See The Parnell Split, seprnted 

calling on Lancashire to rally to their from the Times in 1891. Esp 
‘grandold leaet.” “Aly countrymen also The Siory of Room 18, by Donal 

rejoice,’ he said, ‘for we are on the Sullivan, M.Y., the accuracy of which 

safe pith to out legitimate freedom seems not to have been challenged. 
aud our future prosperity.” Decem 
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his illustrious career, the rent in the liberal ranks might 
bo repaired, and leading men and important sections would, _ 
all group themselves afresh. ‘Let us all keep quiet, said #8) 
one important unionist, ‘we may now have to revise our 
positions’ Either way, the serpent of faction would raise 
its head in Ireland, and the strong life of organized and 
concentrated nationalism would perish in its coils. Tho 
personal interest was as vivid as the political,—the spectacle 
of a man of infinite boldness, determination, astuteness, and 
resource, with the will and pride of Lucifer, at bay with 
fortune and challenging a malignant star. Some talked of 
the famous Ninth Thermidor, when Robespierre fought inch 
by inch the fierce struggle that ended in his rnin. Others 
talked of the old mad discord of Zealot and Herodian in 
face of the Roman before the walls of Jerusalem. Tho 
yreat veteran of English politics looked on, wrathful and. 
astounded at a preternatural perversity for which sixty yoars 
of public life gould furnish him no parallel. The sage public 
looked on, some with the same interest that would in ancient 
days have made them relish 2 combat of gladiators, others 
with glee at the mortification of political opponents; others 
again with honest disgust at what threatened to be the 
ignoble rout of a beneficent policy. 

Tt was the fashion for the moment in fastidious prejudiced 
quarters to speak of the actors in this ordeal as ‘a hustling 
group of yelling rowdies,’ Seldom have terms so censorious 
been more misplaced. All depends upon the point of yew. 
Men on a raft in a boiling sca have something to think of 
besides deportment and the graces of serenity. As a matter 
of fact, even hostile judges then and since agreed that no 
case was ever better opencd within the walls of Westminster 
than in the three speeches made on the first day by Mr. 
Sexton and Mr. Healy on the one side, and Mr. Redmond 
ou the other. In gravity, dignity, acute perception, and 
that good faith which is the soul of real as distinct from 
spurious debate, the parliamentary critic recognises them 
as all of the first order. So for the most part things con- 
tinued. It was not until a protracted game had gone 
beyond limits of reason and patience, that words sometimes 
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BOOK flamed high. Experience of national assemblies gives no 
—_ reason to suppose that a body of French, German, Spanish, 
1800. Ttalian, or even of English, Scotch, Welsh, or American 
politicians placed in circumstances of equal excitement 
arising from an incident in itself at once so squalid and so 
provocative, would have borne the strain with any more 
self-control. 

Mr. Parnell presided, frigid, severe, and lofty, ‘as if’ said 
one present, ‘it were we who had gone astray, and he were 
sitting there to judge us’ Six members wore absent in 
Anerica, including Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, two of the 
most important of all after Mr. Parnell himself. The atti- 
tude of this pair was felt to be a decisive element. At first, 
under the same impulse as moved the Leinster Hall meet- 
ing, they allowed their sense of past achievement to close 
their eyes; they took for granted the impossible, that reli- 
gious Britain and religious Ireland would blot what had 
happened out of their thoughts; and so they stood for Mr 
Parnell’s leadership. The grim facts of the case were 
rapidly borne in upon them. The defiant manifesto con- 
vinced them that the leadership could not be continued. 
Travelling from Cincinnati to Chicago, they read it, made 
up their minds, and telegraphed to anxious colleagues in 
London. They spoko with warmth of Mr. Parnell’s services. 
but protested against his unreasonable charges of servility 
to liberal wirepullers; they described the ‘endeavours to 
fasten tho responsibility for what had happened upon Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Morley’ as reckless and unjust; and 
they foresaw in the position of isolation, discredit, and inter- 
national ill-fecling which Mr. Parnell had now created, 
nothing but ruin for the cause, This deliverance from 
such a quarter (Noveinber 30) showed that either abdication 
or deposition was inevitable. 

The day after Mr. Parnell's manifesto, the bishops came 
out of their shells. Cardinal Manning had more then once 
written most urgently to the Irish prelates the moment the 
decree was known, that Parnell could not be upheld in 
London, and that no political expediency could outweigh 
the moral sense. He knew well enough that the bishops in 
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Jreland were in a very difficult strait, but insisted ‘that 
plain and prompt speech was safest.’ It was now acase,he. 
said to Mr. Gladstone (November 29), of res ad triarios, and #t. 81. 
it. was time for the Irish clergy to speak out from the house- 
tops. He had also written to Rome, ‘Did I not tell you,’ 
said Mr. Gladstone when he gave me this letter to read, 
«that the Pope would now have one of the ten command- 
ments on his side?’ ‘We have been slow to act,’ Dr. Walsh 
telegraphed to one of the Irish members (November 30), 
‘trusting that the party will act manfully. Our considerate 
silence and reserve are being dishonestly misinterpreted.’ 
‘AN sorry for Parnell,’ telegraphed Dr. Croke, the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel—a manly and patriotic Irishman if ever 
one was—' but still, in God’s name, let him retire quietly 
and with good grace from the leadership. If he does so, 
the Irish party will be kept together, the honourable alliance 
with Gladstonian liberals maintained, success at general 
election secured, home rule certain. If he does not retire, 
alliance will be dissolved, election lost, Irish party seriously 
damaged if not wholly broken up, home rule indefinitely 
postponed, coercion perpetuated, evicted tenants hopelessly 
crushed, and the public conscience outraged. Manifesto flat 
and otherwise discreditable.’ This was emphatic enough, 
but many of the flock had already committed themselves 
before the pastors spoke. To Dr. Croke, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote (Dee. 2);—‘ We in England seem to have done our part 
within our lines, and what remains is for Ireland itself. I 
om as unwilling as Mr. Parnell himself could bo, to offer 
an interference from without, for no one stands more stoutly 
than I do for the independence of the Irish national party 
as well as for its unity.’ 

A couple of days later (Dec. 2) a division was taken in 
Room Fifteen upon a motion made in Mr. Parnell’s interest, 
to postpone the discussion until they could ascertain the 
views of their constituents, and then meet in Dublin, It was 
past midnight. The large room, dimly lighted by a few 
lamps and candles placed upon the horse-shoe tables, was 
tore than half in shadow. Mr. Parnell, his features barely 
discernible in the gloom, held a printed list of the party in 
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his hand, and he put the question in cold, unmoved tones. 


- The numbers were 29 for the motion—that is to say, for him, 


and 44 against him. Of the majority, many had been put 
on their trisl with him in 1880; had passed months in 
prison with him under the first Coercion Act and suifered 
many imprisonments besides; they had faced storm, obloquy, 
and hatred with him in the House of Commons, a placo 
where obloquy stings through tougher than Hibernian skins; 
they had undergone with him the long ordeal of the three 
judges; they had stood by his side with unswerving fidelity 
from the moment when his band was first founded for its 
mortal struggle down to to-day, when they saw the fruits of 
the struggle flung recklessly away, and the policy that had 
given to it all its reason and its only hope, wantonly brought 
to utter foolishness by a suicidal demonstration that no 
English party and no English leader could ever be trusted. 
If we think of even the least imaginative of them as haunted 
by such memories of the past, such distracting fears for the 
future, it was little wonder that when they saw Mr. Parnell 
slowly casting up the figures, and heard his voice through 
the sombre room announcing the ominous result, they all 
sat, both ayes and noes, in profound and painful stillness 
Not a sound was heard, until the chairman rose and said 
without an accent of emotion that it would now be well for 
them to adjourn until the next day. 

This was only the beginning. Though the ultimate 
decision of the party was quite certain, every device of 
strategy and tactics was meanwhile resolutely employed to 
avert it His supple and trenchant blade waa still in the 
hands of » consummate swordsman. It is not necessary 10 
recapitulate ull the moves in Mr. Parnell’s grand manoeuvre 
for turning the eyes of Ireland away from the question of 
leadership to the question of liberal good faith and the 
details of home rule. Mr. Gladstone finally announced 
that only after the question of leadership had been disposed 
of—one belonging entirely to the competence of the Irish 
party—could he renew former relations, and once more 
enter into confidential communications with any of them. 
There was only one guarantee, he said, that could be of any 
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value to Ireland, namely the assured and unalterable fact cHaP. 
that no English leader and no party could ever dream of 7 
either proposing or carrying any scheme of home rule ©* 8). 
which had not the full support of Irish representatives, 
This was obvious to all the world. Mr. Parnell knew it well 
enough, and the members knew it, but the members were 
bound to convince their countrymen that they had exhausted 
compliance with every hint from their falling leader, while 
Mr. Parnell’s only object was to gain time, to confuse issues, 
and to carry the battle over from Westminster to the more 
buoyant and dangerously charged atmosphere of Ireland. 

‘The majority resisted as long as they could the evidence 
that Mr. Parnell was sudaciously trifling with them and 
openly abusing his position as chairman, On the evening 
of Friday (December 5) Mr Sexton and Mr. Healy went to 
Mr. Parnell after the last communication from Mr. Glad- 
stone, They urged him to bend to the plain necessities of 
the case. He replied that ho would take the night to con- 
sider, The next morning (December 6) they returned to 
him. He informed them that his responsibility to Ireland 
would not allow hint to retire. They warned him that the 
majority would not endure further obstruction beyond that 
day, and would withdraw. As they left, Mr Parnell wished 
to shake hands, ‘if it is to be the last time.’ They all 
shook hands, and then wont once more to the field of 
action, E 

It was not until after some twelve days of this excitement 
and stress that the scene approached such disorder as has 
often before and since been known in the House of Com- 
mons. The tension at last had begun to tell upon the 
impassive bronze of Mr. Parnell himself. He no longer 
made any pretence of the neutrality of the chair. He 
broke in upon one speaker more than forty times, In a 
flash of rege he snatched a paper from another speaker's 
hand. The hours wore away, confusion only became worse 
confounded, and the conclusion on both sides was foregone, 
Mr. McCarthy at last rose, and in a few moderate sentences 
expressed his opinion that there was no use in continuing 
a discussion that must be barren of anything but reproach, 
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bitterness, and indignity, and he would therefore suggest 


-that those who were of the same mind should withdraw, 


Then he moved from the table, and his forty-four colleagues 
stood up and silently followed him out of the room. In 
silence they were watched by the minority who remained, 
in number twenty-six. 


VIL 


A vacancy at Bassetlaw gaye Mr. Gladstone an oppor- 
tunity of describing the grounds on which he had acted, 
His speech was measured and weighty, but the result 
showed tho effect of the disaster. Tho tide, that a few 
weeks before had beon running so steadily, now turned. 
Tho unionist vote romained almost the same as in 1885; 
the liberal vote showed a falling off of over 400 and tho 
unionist majority was increased from 295 to 728. 

About this time having to go to Ireland, on my way 
back I stoppod at Hawarden, and the following note gives 
a glimpse of Mr, Gladstone at this evil moment (Dee. 17):— 


I found hira in his old corner in the ‘temple of peace.’ Ho was 
only half recovered from a Lad col, and looked in his worsted 
jacket, and dark tippet over his shoulders, and with his white, 
(leep-furrowod face, hke some strange Ancient of Days: so different 
from the man whom I had seen off at King’s Cross less than a week 
before. He was cordial as always, but evidently in some per- 
turbation, 1 sat down and told him what I had heard from 
differont quarters about the approaching Kilkenny election, 1 
mentioned X. as a Parnellite authority, ‘What,’ he flamed up 
with passionate vehemence, ‘X.a Pamellito! Are they mad, then 
‘Aro they clean demented?” ete. ete. 

I guvo him my general impression as to the future. The bare 
itlea that Parnell might fiud no inconsiderable following came upon 
him as if it had been a thunderelap. He listened, aud catechised, 
and knit his brow. 


1 The care for the change of mind adduoat by him nobody has ever 
whict induced the majonty who had made a eerious pohtical answer, The 
olected Mr. Purnell to the chase lees reader will find Mr. Sexton's argu- 
thana fortuignt before, now todepose ment n the reports of these proceed 
hum, was otearly put by Mr. Sexton ings already referred to, 
atalaterdate. ‘Totheconmderations 
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Mr. @—What do you think we should do in case (1) of a 
divided Ireland, (2) of a Parnellite Ireland 1 

J, M.—It is too soon to settle what to think, But, looking to 
Irish interests, I think a Parnellite Ireland infinitely better than 
a divided Ireland. Anything better than un Ireland divided, so 
far as ahe is concerned. 

Mr. @.—Bassetlaw looks us if we were going back to 1886, 
For me that is notice to quit. Another five years’ agitation at my 
age would be impossible—ludicrous (with much emphasis). 

J. M.—I cannot profess to be surprised that in fuce of these 
precious dissensions men should have misgivings, or that oven 
those who wore with us, should now make up their minds to wait 
a little. 

T said what there was to be said for Parnell’s point of view, 
that, in his words to me of Nov. 25, he ‘must look to the future’; 
that he wus only five and forty; that he might well fear that 
factions would gpring up in Ireland if he were to go; that he 
might have made up his mind, that whether he went or slayal, 
we should lose the general election when it came. The last notion 
seemed quite outrageous to Mr. G., and he could not suppose that 
it had ever entered Parnell’s head. 

Mr. G.-You have no regrets at the course we took t 

J. M.—None--none. It wasinovitable. I havo novor doubted. 
That oes not prevent lamentation that it was inevitable, 14 is 
the old story. English interference is always at the root of 
mischief in Ireland. But how could we help what we did? We 
had a right to count on Parnelt’s sanity and his sincerity. . . . 

Mr. G. then got up and fished out of a drawer the memurundum 
of his talk with Parnell at Hawarden on Dec. 18, 1889, aid alao a 
memorandum writven for his own use on the general political 
position at the time of the divorce trial. The formor containod 
not a word as to the constabulary, and in other matters only put 
a number of points, alternative courses, ete., without a single final 
or definite decision. While he was fishing in his drawer, he said, 
ay if speaking to himself, ‘It looks as if I shuuld got my release 
even sooner than I had expected.’ 

‘That,’ I said, ‘is a momentous matter which will need immense 
deliberation,’ Go it will, indeed. 
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Mr, G-—Do you recall anything in history like the present 

distracted seenes in Ireland 

J, M.—Florence, Pisa, or some other Italian city, with the 
French or the Emperor at the gates? 

Mr. G.—I'll tell you what is the only thing that I can think of 
as at all like it. Do you remember how it was at the siege of 
Jeruzalem—tho internecine fury of the Jewish factions, the 
ZyAural, and the rest—while Titus and the legions wore marching 
on the city! 

‘Wo went in to luncheon. Something was said of our friend -—, 
and the new found malady, Raynaud's disease. 

J.M.—Joagph de Maistre says that in the innocent primitive 
ayes men died of diseases without names. 

Mr. G.—Homer never mentions diseases at all. 

J, M.—Not many of them die a natural death in Homer. 

Mr. @.—Do you not recollect where Odysseus meets his mother 
among the shades, and she says :—~ 

Ofre 118 oby pos votcos éxfAvber . . . 
AA pe obs ve xbb0r od re when, galbis? "Odvo0rd, 
of 7? dyaroppoctvy wedindéa Ouudy dermpipa.? 

J. M.—Beautiful lines, é@0s such a tender word, and it is 
untranslatablo, 

Mr. G.—Oh, desiderium, 

‘Quis dendeno sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis’? 

J. M.—The Scotch word ‘swearying? for somebody. And 
Schnsucht, 

‘Then Mr. G. went off to his library to hunt up the reference, 
aud when I followed him, I found the worn old Odyssey opon at 
the passage in the oleventh book. As he left the room, he looked 
at mo and said, ‘Ah, this is very different stuff for talking about, 
from all the wretched work we were speaking of just now. 
Homer's fellows would have cut a very different figure, and made 
short work in that committee room last week!’ We had a few 
more words on polities... . So I bade him good-bye. . . . 


1 Od. 35.00, ‘Itwas not sickness neas, this rt was that broke the heart 
that came upon me; 1t waa wearying i = 


within me.’ 
for thes and thy lost counsels, glori * Hor. Carm. i. 24, 
ayes, and Yor all thy genie Lind 
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In view of the horrors of dissension in Ireland, well- CHAP. 

meaning attempts were made at the beginning of the year _Y_, 
to bring about an understanding. The Irish members, 2 81. 
returning from America where the schism at home had 
quenched all enthusiasm and killed their operations, made 
their way to Boulogne, for the two most important among 
them were liable to instant arrest if they were found in the 
United Kingdom. They thought that Mr. Parnell was really 
desirous to withdraw on such terms as would save his self- 
respect, and if he could plead hereafter that before giving 
way he had secured a genuine scheme of home rule. 
Some suspicion may well have arisen in their minds when 
a strange suggestion came from Mr. Parnell that the liberal 
leaders should enter into a secret engagement about con- 
stabulary and the other points. He had hardly given such 
happy evidence of his measure of the sanctity of political 
confidences, as to encourage further experiments. The pro- 
posal was absurd on the face of it. These suspicions soon 
became certainties, and the Boulogne negotiations came 
to an end. I should conjecture that those days made the 
severest ordeal through which Mr. Gladstone, with his ex- 
treme sensibility and his abhorrence of personal contention, 
ever passed. Yet his facility and versatility of mood was 
unimpaired, as a casual note or two of mine may show:— 


. + Mr. Gs confabulation [with an Irish member] proved to 
have been sought for the purpose of warning him that Parnell was 
abont to issue a manifesto in which he would make all mannor of 
mischief. Mr. G. and ] had a few moments in the room at the 
ack of the chair; he seemed considerably perturbed, pale, and 
concentrated. We walked into the House together ; ho picked up 
the points of the matter in hand (a motion for appropriating all 
the time) and made one of the gayest, brightest, and most 
delightful speeches in the world—the whole House enjoying it 
consumedly. Who else could perform these magic transitions 1 


Mr. G. came into the House, looking rather anxious; gave us 
an account of his interview with the Irish deputation ; and in the 
midst of it got up to say his fow sentences of condolenee with the 
Speaker on the death of Mrs, Peel—the closing phrases admirably 
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chosen, and the tones of his voice grave, sitere, sonorous, and 


- compassionate. When he sat down, he resumed his talk with 


Hand me. He was so touched, he said, by those ‘poor wretches’ 
on the deputation, that he would fain, if he could, make some 
announcement that would ease their unlucky position. 


[A question of a letter in reply to some application prompted 
by Mr. Parnell, Mr, Gladstone asked two of us to try our hands 
at a draft.] At last wo got it ready for him and presently we 
went to his room. It was now six o'clock. Mr. G. read aloud in 
full deep voice the letter he had prepared on the base of our short 
draft. We suggested this aud that, and generally argued about 
phrases for an hour, winding up with a terrific battle on two 
prodigious points : (1) whether he ought to say, ‘after this state- 
ment of my views,’ or ‘I bave now fully stated my views on 
the points you raiso’; (2) ‘ You will doubtless concur,’ or ‘probably 
concur.’ Most characteristic, most amazing. It was past seven 
before the veteran would let go~and then I must say that he 
looked his full years. Think what his day had been, in mere 
intellectual strain, apart from what strains him far more than that 
—his strife with persons and his compassion for the unlucky Irish- 
men. I heard sfterwarda that when he got home, he was for once 
in his life done up, and on the following morning he lay in bed. 
A} the same, in the evening he went to see Aniony and Cleopatra, 
and he had a little ovation. Aa he drove away the crowd 
cheered him with cries of ‘Bravo, don’t you mind Parnell!’ 
Plenty of race feeling left, in spite of union of hearts! 


No leader over set a finer example under reverse than 
did Mr. Gladstone during these tedious and desperate pro- 
esedings. He was steadfastly loyal, considerate, and sympa 
thetic towards the Irishmen who had trusted him; his 
firm patience was not for a moment worn out; in vain a 
boisterous wave now and again beat upon him from one 
quarter or another. Not for a moment was he shaken. 
even under these starless skies his faith never drooped 
‘The public mischief? he wrote to Lord Acton (Dec. 27, 
1890), ‘ought to put out of view every private thought 
But the blew to me is very heavy—the heaviest I ever 
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have received. It is a great and high call to walk by faith CHAR, 
and not by sight.’ Rea 
Occasion had already offered for testing the feeling of = 8! 
Treland. There was a vacancy in the representation of 
Kilkenny, and the Parnellite candidate had been defeated. 


To J. Morley. 


Hawarden, Dec. 23, 1890.—Since your letter arrived this morn- 
ing, the Kilkenny poll bas brightened the sky. It will have a 
great effect in Ireland, although it is said not to be a represen- 
tative constituency, but one too much for us. It is a great gain; 
and yet sad enough to think that even here one-third of the voters 
should be either rogues or fools, I suppose the ballot has largely 
contributed to save Kilkenny. It will be most interesting to 
learn how the tories voted. 

Treturn your enclosure. . . . I have ventured, without ashing 
your leave, on keeping a copy of a part. Only in one propusition 
do I differ from you. 1 would rather sce Ireland disunited than 
see it Parnellite, 5 

I think that as the atmosphere is quiet for the moment we had 
better give oursolves the benefit of a little further time for reflee- 
tion, Personally, J am hard hit. My course of life way daring 
enough ag matters stood six weeks ago. How it will shape in the 
now situation I cannot tel]. But this is the selfish part. Turning 
for a moment to the larger outlook, I am extremely indisposud to 
any harking back ia the matter of home rule; we are now, 1 
think, freed from the enormous danger ot seci 
Ireland; division and its consequences in diminishing force, are 
the worst we have to fear, What my mind leans to in a way still 
vague is to rally ourselves by some affirmative legislation taken np 
by and on behalf of the party. Something of this kin would be 
the best source to look to for reparative strength. 


¢ Y. master in 





To Lord Acton. 

Jan. 9, 1891.—To a greybeard in a hard winter the very name 
of the south is musical, and the kind letters from you and Lord 
Hampden make it harmony as well as melody. But I have been 
and am chained to the spot by this Parnell business, and every 
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day have to consider in one shape or other what ought to be said 

. by myself or others. . . . I consider the Parnell chapter of politics 
finally closed for us, the British liberals, at least during my time, 
He has been even woree since the divorce couft than he was in 
it, The most astounding revelation of my lifetime, 


To J. Morley. 


Hawarden, Der. 30, 1890.—I must not longer delay thanking you 
for your most kind and much valued letter on my birthday—a 
birthday more formidable than usual, on account of the recent 
disasters, which, however, may all come to good. If I amablo to 
effect in the world anything useful, be assured 1 know how much 
of it is owed to the counsel and consort of my friends. 

It is not indeed the common Jot of man to make serious 
additions to the friendships which so greatly help us in this 
pilgrimage, after seventy-six years old; but I rejoice to think 
that in your case it has been accomplished for me. 


vur 


A few inore sontences will end this chapter in Mr, Glad~ 
stone's life, As we have seen, an election took place in the 
closing days of December 1890. Mr. Parnell dung himselr 
into the contest with frantic activity. A fierce conflict ended 
in the defeat of his candidate by nearly two to one? Three 
months later a contest occurred in Sligo. Hereagain, though 
he had strained every nerve in the interval as well as in 
the immediate struggle, his candidate was beaten! Another 
three months, then a third election at Carlow,—with the 
same result, the rejection of Mr. Parnell’s man by a majority 
of much more than two to one* It was in vain that his 
adherents denounced those who had left him as mutineers 
and helots, and exalted him as ‘truer than Tone, abler than 
Grattan, greater than O'Connell, full of love for Ireland as 
Thomas Davis himself.’ On the other side, he encountered 
antagonism in every key, from pathetic remonstrance or 
earnest reprobation, down to an unsparing fury that sayoured 


1 December 23, 1890, 2 April 3, 1891, 3 July 8, 1891. 
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of the ruthless factions of the Seine. In America almost CHAP. 
every name of consideration was hostile. 

‘Yet undaunted by repulse upon repulse, he-tore over from ae 
England to Ireland and back again, week after week and 
month after month, hoarse and hagrard, seamed by sombre 
passions, waving the shreds of a tattered flag. Ireland must 
have been a hell on earth to him. To those Englishmen 
who could not forget that they had for so long been his 
follow-workers, though they were now the mark of his 
attack, these were dark and desolating days. No more 
lamentable chapter is to be found in all the demented scroll 
of aimless and untoward things, that seem as if they made 
up the history of Ireland. It was not for very long. The 
last speech that Mr. Parnell ever made in England was at 
Neweastle-on-Tyne in July 1891, when he told the old story 
about the liberal leaders, of whom he said that there was 
but one whom he trusted. A few weeks later, not much 
more than ten months after the miserable act had opened, 
the Veiled Shadow stole upon the scene, and the world 
learned that Parnell was no more. 


1 October 6. ‘He was im his forty.suxth year (b, June 1846), aud had been 
sixteen years in parliament 


Sal. 


CHAPTER VI 
BIARRITZ 
(1891-1892) 


Ownrom autem ineptiarum, que sunt innumerabiles, hand eciam 
an nulla sit major, quem, ut illi solent, quocanque in” loco, 
quoscunque inter homines visum est, de rebus aut difficillimis 
aut non necessatiis argutinsime disputare.—Cicero. 

OF all the numberless sorts of bad taste and want of tact, perhaps 
the worst is to insist, no matter where you are or with whom 
you are, on arguing about the hardest subjects to the full pitch 
of elaboration and detail, 


We have seen how in 1889 Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone cele- 


brated the fifticth anniversary of one of the most devoted 


and successful marriages that ever were made, and the 
unbroken felicity of their home, In 1891, after the shadows 
of approaching calamity had for many months hung doubt- 
fully over them, a hoavy blow fell, and their eldest son died. 
Not deeply concerned in ordinary polities, he was a man of 
many virtues and some admirable gifts; he was an accom. 
plished musician, and I have seen letters of his to his father, 
marked by a rare delicacy of feeling and true power of 
expression, ‘I had known him for nearly thirty years, onc 
friend wrote, ‘and there was no man, until his long illness, 
who had changed so little, or retained so long the best 
qualities of youth, and my first thought was that the greater 
the loss to you, the greater would be the consolation’ 
To Archbishop Benson, Mr, Gladsone wrote (July 6):— 


Jt ia now forty-six years since we lost a child! and he who 
has now passed away from our eyes, leaves to us only blessed 
recollections, 1 suppose all feel that those deaths which reverse 
the order of nature have a sharpness of their own. But setting 


2 Vol i, p. 387. 
70 
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this apart, there is nothing lacking to us in consolations human CHAP. 
or divine, I can only wish that I may become less unworthy to. ws 
have been his father. Br, 8 

To me he wrote (July 10):— 

We feel deeply the kindness and tenderness of your letter It 
supplies one more link in a long chain of recollection which I 
deeply prize, Yes, ours is a tribulation, and a sore one, but 
yot we feel we ought to find ourselves carried out of ourselves 
by sympathy with the wife whose noble and absorbing devotion 
had become like an entire life of itself, and who is now face to face 
with the void. The grief of children too, which passes, is very 
sharp while it remains. The case has been very rematkable. 
Though with abatement of some powers, my son has not been 
without many among the signs and comforts of health during 
a period of nearly two and a half years All this time the 
terrible enemy was lodged in the royal seat, and only his healthy 
and unyielding constitution kept it at defiance, and maintained 
his mental and inward life intact... . And most largely has 
human, as well as divine compassion, flowed in upon us, from 
none more conspicuously than from yourself, whom we hope 
to count among near friends for the short remainder of our 
lives, 

To another correspondent who did not share his own 
religious beliefs, he said (July 5):— 

When I received your last kind note, I fully intended to write to 
you with freedom on the subject of 7he Agnostic and. But sines 
then I have Leen at close quarters, so to speak, with the dispensa- 
tions of God, for yesterday morning my dearly beloved eldest son 
was taken from the sight of our eyes. At this mbment of bleeding 
hearts, I will only say what I hope you will in consideration of 
the motives take without offence, namely this- [ would from the 
Dottom of my heart that whenever the hour of bereavement shall 
befall you or those whom you love, you and they may enjoy the 
immeasurable congolation of believing, with all the mind and all 
the heart, that the beloved one is gone into eternal rest, and that 
those who remain behind may through the same mighty Deliverer 
hope at their appointed time to rejoin him. 
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BOOK All this language on the great occasions of human life 
was not with him the tone of convention, Whatever the 
1691. synthesis, as they call it,—whatever the form, whatever the 
creed and faith may be, he was one of that high and favoured 
household who, in Emerson's noble phrase, ‘live from a great 

depth of being,’ 


Earlier in the year Lord Granville, who so long had been 
his best friend, died, The loss by his death was severe, 
As Acton, who knew of their relations well and from within, 
wrote to Mr. Gladstone (April 1):— 


There was an admirable fitness in your union, and I had been 
able to watch how it became closer and easier, in spite of so much 
tw separate you, in mental habits, in early affinities, and even in 
the form of fundamental convictions, since he came home from 
your budget, overwhelmed, thirty-eight years ago. I saw all the 
connections which had their rout in social habit fade before the one 
which took its rise from public life and proved more firm and more 
enduring than the rest. 


n 

In September he paid a visit to his relatives at Fasque, 
and thence he went to Glenalmond—spots that in his 
tenacious memory must have awakened hosts of old and 
dear associations. On October 1, he found himself after 
a long and busy day, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he had 
never stayed since his too memorable visit in 18621 Since 
the defeat of the Irish policy in 1886, he had attended the 
annual meeting of the chief liberal organization at Notting- 
ham (1887), Birmingham (1888), and Manchester (1889). 
This year it was the turn of Newcastle. On October 2, he 
gave his blessing to various measures that afterwards cume 
to be known as the Newcastle programme. After the shock 
caused by the Irish quarrel, every politician knew that it 
would be necessary to balance home rule by reforms expected 
in England and Scotland, No liberal, whatever his par- 
ticular shade, thought that it would be either honourable 
or practical to throw the Irish policy overboard, and if there 

Bee above, vol. up. 710. 
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were any who thought such a course honourable, they knew CHAP. 
it would not be safe. The principle and expediency of home Ree 
rule had taken a much deeper root in the party than it #7 8 
suited some of the trimming tribe later to admit. On the 

other hand, after five years of pretty exclusive devotion to 

the Irish case, to pass by the British case and its various 
demands for an indefinite time longer, would have been 
absurd. 


ul 


In the eighties Mr. Gladstone grew into close friendship 
with one who had for many years been his faithful supporter 
in the House of Commons as member for Dundee. Nobody 
ever showed him devotion more considerate, loyal, and 
unselfish than did Mr. Armitstead, from about the close of 
the parliament of 1880 down to the end of this story! In 
the middle of December 1891 Mr. Armitstead planned a 
foreign trip for his hero, and persuaded me to join. Biarritz 
was to be our destination, and the expedition proved a 
wonderful success, Some notes of mine, though intended 
only for domestic consumption, may help to bring Mr. 
Gladstone in his easiest moods before the reader's eye. 
No new ideas struck fire, no particular contribution was 
inade to grand themes. But a great statesman on a holiday 
tay be forgiven for not trying to discover bran-new keys 
to philosophy, history, and ‘all the mythologies’ As a 
sketch from life of the veteran's buoyancy, vigour, genial 
freshness of heart and brain, after four-score strenuous 
years, these few pages may be found of interest. 


We left Paris at nine in the morning (Dec. 16), and were 
listening to the swell of the mighty Bay resounding under 
our windows at Biarritz soon after midnight. 

The long day's journey left no signs of fatigue on either 
Mr. or Mrs, Gladstone, and his only regret was that we had 

1 Once Mr. Gladstone presented a remalable fliendship: Georgie 
hum with a plece of plate, and act Armitstend, Armigero, Db, Gul 2. 
upon it one of those little Latin in- Gladstone, Amicitue’ Benevolentis 
seniptions io which be was so much Beneficiorum delatorum Valde me- 


addicted, and which must serve here mor Mense Angusti A.D , 1894. 
instead of further commemoration of 


1901. 
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not come straight through instead of staying a night in 


‘Paris, I’m always for going straight on,he said. For some 


odd reason in spite of the late hour he was full of stories of 
American humour, which he told with extraordinary verve 
and enjoyment. I contributed one that amused him much, 
of the Bostonian who, having read Shakespeare for the first 
time, observed, ‘I call that a very clever book. Now, 1 
don’t suppose there are twenty men in Boston to-day who 
could have written that book!’ 

Thursday, Dec. 17.— Splendid morning for making 
acquaintance with a new place. Saw the western spur 
of the Pyrenees falling down to the Bidassoa and the first 
glimpse of the giant wall, beyond which, according to 
Michelet, Africa begins, and our first glimpse of Spain. 

After breakfast we all sallied forth to look into the shops 
and to see the lie of the land Mr. G as interested as a 
child in all tho objects in the shops—many of them showing 
that we aro not far from Spain. The consul very polite, 
showed us about, and told us the hundred trifles that bring 
n place really into one’s mind. Nothing is like a first 
morning’s stroll in a foreign town. By afternoon the spell 
dissolves, and the mood comes of Dante's lines,‘ Fra gid 
Vora,’ ete! 

Some mention was made of Charles Austin, the famous 
lawyer: it brought up tho case of men who are suddenly 
torn from lives of great activity to complete idleness. 

Mr. @.—I don't know how to reconcile it with what I’ve 
always regarded as the foundation of character—Bishop 
Butler's viow of habit. How comes it that during the 
hundreds of years in which priests and fellows of Eton 
Coliege have retired from hard work to college livings and 
leisure, not one of them has ever done anything whatever 
for either scholarship or divinity—not one? 

Mr. G. did not know Mazzini, but Armellini, another of 
the Roman triumvirs, taught him Italian in 1832, 


“re ga Ton, che vlge ldo 
itt, © ‘ntenerisce ’] cuore 
a dt ch’ han detto a’ dolet amiei addio, ete 


Purg vii. 
Byron's rendering is well enough Latwun, 
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I spoke 2 word for Gambetta, but he would not have it, CHAP. 
‘Gambetta was autoritaire; I do not feel as if he were a VE 
true liberal in the old and best sense. I cannot forget how -£t 8 
hostile he was to the movement for freedom in the Balkans.’ 

Said he only once saw Lord Liverpool. He went to call 
on Canning at Glos’ter House (close to our Glos'ter Road 
Station), and there through a glass door he saw Canning 
and Lord Liverpool talking together. 

Peel.-Had a good deal of temper; not bot; but perhaps 
sulky. Not a farsighted man, but fairly clear-sighted. ‘I 
called upon him after the election in 1847. The Janissaries, 
as Bentinck called us, that is the men who had stood by 
Peel, had been 110 before the election ; we came back only 50, 
Peel said to me that what he looked forward to was a long 
and fierce struggle on behalf of protection, I must say 1 
thought this foolish. If Bentinck had lived, with his strong 
will and dogged industry, there might have been a wido 
tally for protection, but everybody knew that Dizzy did not 
care a straw about it, and Derby had not constaney and 
force enough,’ 

Mr. G. said Disraeli’s performances against Peel woro 
quite as wonderful as report makes them. Peel altogether 
helpless in reply. Dealt with them with a kind of ‘right- 
eous dulness.’ The Protectionist secession due to three 
men: Derby contributed prestige; Bentinck backbone; and 
Dizzy parliamentary brains. 

The golden age of administrative reform was from 1832 
to the Crimean War; Peel was always keenly interested in 
the progress of these reforms. 

Northcote‘ He was my private secretary; and one of 
the very best imaginable; pliant, ready, diligent, quick, 
acute, with plenty of humour, and a temper simply perfect. 
But as a leader, I think ill of him; you had a conversation ; 
he saw the reason of your case; and when he left, you 
supposed all was right. But at the second interview, you 
always found that he had been unable to persuade his 
friends. What could be weaker than his conduct on the 
Bradlaugh affair! You could not wonder that the rank 
and fite of his men should be caught by the proposition 

VOL, 1. 2¥ 
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that an atheist ought not to sit in parliament. But what 
vis a leader good for, if he dare not tell his party that in 
a matter like this they are wrong, and of course nobody 
knew better than N. that they were wrong. A clever, quick 
inan with fine temper. By the way how is it that we have 
no word, no respectable word for backbone ?’ 

J. M.—Character ? 

Mr. G—Well, character. yes; but that’s vague, It 
means will, I suppose. (1 ought to have thought of 
Novalis’s well-known definition of character as ‘a completely 
fashioned will.’). 

J. M—Our inferiority to the Greeks in discriminations 
of language shown by our lack of precise equivalents for 
dpornors, copia, cwppoctvy, ete., of which we used to hear 
0 wuch when coached in the Ethics. 

Mr, G. went on to argue that because the Greeks drew 
these fine distinctions in words, they were superior in 
conduct. ‘You cannot beat the Greeks in noble qualities.’ 

Mr, @.—I admit there is no Greek word of good credit 
for the virtue of humility. 

J. M.—rareworns? But that has an association of 
meanness. 

Mr. G—Yes; a shabby sort of humility. Humility as o 
sovereign grace is the creation of Christianity. 

Friday, December 18.—Brilliant sunshine, but bitterly 
cold; an east wind blowing straight from the Maritime Alps. 
Walking, reading, talking. Mr. G. after breakfast took me 
into his room, where he is reading Heine, Butcher on 
Greek genius, and Marbot. Thought Thiers’s well-known 
remark on Heine's death capital—'To-day the wittiest 
Frenchman ative has died.’ 

Hr. G—We have talked about the best line in poetry, ete. 
How do you answer this question—Which century of English 
history produced the greatest men? 

J. M—What do you say to the sixteenth ? 

Mr. G—Yes, I think so. Gardiner was a great man. 
Henry vin. was great. But bad. Poor Cranmer. Like 
Northeote, he’d no backbone. Do you remember Jeremy 
Collisr’s sentence about his bravery at the stake, which 
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I count one of the grandest in English prose—‘ He seemed CHAP. 
to repel the force of the fire and to overlook the torture, _Y1_ wh. 
by strength of thonght.’! Thucydides could not beat re 
that. 

The old man twice declaimed tho sentence with deep 
sonorous voice, and his usual incomparable modulation. 

Mr. G. talked of a certain General —_..__ He was thought 
to be « first-rate man; neglected nothing, looked to things 
himself, conceived admirable plans, and at last got an 
important command, Then to the universal surprise, 
nothing came of it ; —-— they said,‘ could do everything that 
a commander should do, except say, Quick march’ There 
are plenty of politicians of that stamp, but Mr. G. decidedly 
not one of them, I mentioned a farewell dinner given to 
— in the spring, by some rich man or other. It cost 
£560 for forty-cight guests! Flowers alone £150, Mr. G. 
on this enormity, recalled a dinner to Talfourd about copy- 
right at the old Clarendon Hotel in Bond Street, and the 
price was £2, 17s. 6d.a head. The old East India Company 
used to give dinners at a cost of seven guineas a head. He 
has a wonderfully lively interest for these matters, and his 
curiosity as to the prices of things in the shop-windows is 
inexhaustible. We got round to Goethe, Goethe, he said, 
never gave prominence to duty. 

J. M—Surely, surely in that fine psalm of life, Dus 
Gattliche? 

Mr. G.—Dollinger used to confront me with the Jphigenie 
as a great, drama of duty. 

He wished that I had known Déllinger— a man thoroughly 
from beginning to end of his life purged of aelf’ Mistook 
the nature of the Irish questions, from the erroneous view 
that Irish catholicism is ultramontane, which it certainly 
is not. 

Saturday, Dec. 19.—* * * * ¢ 

What is extraordinary is that all Mr. G's versatility, 
buoyancy, and the rest goes with the most profound accuracy 
and intense concentration when any point of public business 


1 On some other occasion he eet this in Barrow mentioned shove, it. 9. 
against Macaulay sprsise ofa passage 144. 


188t. 
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is raised. Something was said of the salaries of bishops 
+ He was ready in an instant with every figure and detail, and 
every circumstance of the history of the foundation of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission in 1835-6. Then his savoir faire 
and wisdom of parliamentary conduct. ‘I always made it 
a rule in the H. of C. to allow nobody to suppose that I did 
not like him, and to say as little as I could to prevent any- 
body from liking me. Considering the intense friction and 
contention of public life, it is a saving of wear and tear that 
ag many as possible even among opponents should think 
well of one.’ 

Sunday, Der. 20.—At table, a little discussion as to the 
happiness and misery of animal creation. Outside of man 
Mr. G. argued against Tennyson's description of Nature as 
red in tooth and claw. Apart from man, he said, and tho 
action of man, sentient beings are happy and not iiserable. 
But Fear? we said. No; they are unaware of impending 
doom; when hawk or kite pounces on its prey, the small 
bird has little or no apprehension; ‘tis death, but death by 
appointed and unforeseen lot. 

J. M—Thore is Hunger. Is not tho probability that most 
creatures are always hungry, not excepting Man? 

To this ho rather assented. Of course optimism like this 
is indispensable as the basis of natural theology. 

Talked to Mr. G. about Michelet’s Tableau de la France, 
which T had just finished in vol. 2 of the history. A 
brilliant tour de force, but strains the relations of soil to 
character; compels words and facts to be the slaves of his 
phantasy, the modicum of reality overlaid with violent 
paradox and foregoneconclusion. Mr. G. not very much inter- 
ested—seems only to care for political and church history. 

Monday, Dec. 21.—Mr. G. did not appear st table to-day, 
suffering from a surfeit of wild strawberries the day before 
But he dined in his dressing gown, and I had some chat 
with him in his room after lunch. 

Mr, G—'Tis a hard law of political things that if 1 man 
shows special competence in a department, that is the very 
thing most likely to keep him there, and prevent his 
promotion. 
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Mr, @—I consider Burke a tripartite man: America, CHAP, 
France, Ireland—right as to two, wrong in one. ee 

J. M—Must you not add home affairs and India? His -P™ ®& 
Thoughts on the Discontents is a masterpiece of civil wisdom, 
and the right defence in a great constitutional struggle. 
Then he gave fourteen years of industry to Warren Hastings, 
and teaching England the rights of the natives, princes and 
people, and her own duties. So he was tight in four out of 
five. 

Ur. G.—Yes, yes—quite true. Those two ought to be 
added to my three. There is a saying of Burke’s from 
which I must utterly dissent. ‘Property is sluggish and 
inert.’ Quite the contrary. Property is vigilant, active, 
sleepless; if ever it seems to slumber, be sure that one 
eye is open. 

Marie Antoinette. L once read the three volumes of letters 
from Mercy d'Argenteau to Maria Theresa. He scems to 
have performed the duty imposed upon hisn with fidelity. 

J. M.—Don’t you think the Einpress comes out well in 
the correspondence ? 

Mr, G.—Yes, she shows always judgment and sagacity, 

J. M—Ab, but besides sagacity, worth and as much 
integrity as those slippery times allowed. 

Mr, @-—Yes (but rather reluctantly, I thought). As for 
Marie Antoinette, she was not a striking character in uny 
senso; she was horribly frivolous; and, 1 supposo, we must. 
say she was, what shall I call it—a very considerable flirt? 

J. M—The only case with real foundation seems to be 
that of the leaw Fersen, the Swedish secretary. He too 
came to as tragic an end as the Queen. 

Tuesday, Dec. 22.—Mr. G. still somewhat indisposed— 
but reading away ail day long. Full of Marbot. Delighted 
with the story of the battle of Castiglione: how when 
Napoleon held a council of war, and thcy all said they were 
hemmed in, and that their only chance was to back out, 
Augereau roughly cried that they might all do what they 
liked, but he would attack the enemy cost what it might. 
‘Exactly like 0 place in the Jliad; when Agamemnon and 
the rest sit surrowful in the assembly arguing that it was 
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useless to withstand the sovereign will of Zeus, and that 


-they had better flee into their ships, Diomed burats out that 


whatever others think, in any event he and Sthenelus, his 
squire, will hold firm, and never desist from tho onslaught 
until they have laid waste the walls of Troy! A large 
dose of Diomed in Mr. G, himself. 

Talk about the dangerous isolation in which the monarchy 
will find itself in England if the hereditary principle goes 
down in the House of Lords; ‘it wil) stand bare, naked, with 
no shelter or shield, only endured as the better of two 
evils’ ‘I once asked, he said, ‘who besides myself in the 
party cares for the hereditary principle? The answer was, 
That perhaps —— cared for it!:’—naming a member of 
the party supposed to be rather sapient than sage, 

News in the paper that the Comte de Paris in his dis- 
couragement was about to renounce his claims, and break 
up his party. Somehow this brought us round to Tocque- 
ville, of whom Mr. G. spoke as the nearest French approach 
to Burke. 

J, M—But pale and without passion. Who was it that 
said of him that he was ao aristocrat who accepted his 
defeat’ That is, he knew democracy to be the conqueror, 
but he doubted how far it would be an improvement, he saw 
its perils, etc. 

Mr. G.—I have not much faith in these estimates, whether 
in favour of progress or against it. I don't believe in com- 
parisons of age with age. How can a imsn strike a balance 
between one government and another? How can he place 
himself in such an attitude, and with such comprehensive 
sureness of vision, as to say that the thirteenth century was 
better or higher or worse or lower than the nineteenth? 

Thursday, Dee. 24—At lunch we had the news of the 
Parnellite victory at Waterford. A disagreeable reverse for 
us. Mr G. did not say many words about it, only that it 
would give heart to the mischief makers—only too certain. 
But we said no more about it. He and I took a walk on 
the sands in the afternoon, and had a curious talk (consider- 
ing), about tke prospects of the church of England. He was 

4 Mad, x. 32. 
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anxious to know about my talk some time ago with the 
Bishop of —— whom J had met at a feast at Lincoln's Inn. 
I gave him as good an account as 1 could of what had 
passed. Mr. G. doubted that this prelate was fundamentally 
an Erastian, as Tait was, Mr. G. is eager to read the signs of 
the times as to the prospects of anglican Christianity, to 
which his heart is given; and he fears the peril of Eras- 
tianism to the spiritual life of the church, which is naturally 
the only thing worth caring about. Hence, he talked with 
much interest of the question whether the clever follows at 
Oxford and Cambridge now take orders. He wants to know 
what kind of defenders his church is likely to havo in days 
to come, Ssid that for the first time interest has moved 
away both from politics and theology, towards the vague 
something which they call social reform; and he thinks 
they won't make rouch out of that in the way of permanent 
results. The establishment he considers safer than it has 
been for a long time. 

As to Welsh disestablishment, he said it was a pity that 
where the national sentiment was so unanimous as it was 
in Wales, the operation itself should not be as simple us 
in Scotland. In Scotland sentiment is not unanimous, but 
the operation is easy. In Wales sentiment is all one way, 
but the operation difhcult—a good deal more difficult than 
people suppose, as they will find out when they come to 
tackle it. 

{Perhaps it may be mentioned here that, though we 
always talked freely und abundantly together upon ecclesi- 
astical affairs and persons, we never once exchanged a word 
upon theology or religious creed, either at Biarritz or any- 
where else.} 

Pitt—A strong deuunciation of Pitt for the French war. 
People don’t realise what the French war meant, In 1812 
wheat at Liverpool was 20s. (‘) the imperial bushel of 
65 pounds (’)! Think of that, when you bring it into 
figures of the cost of a loaf. And that was the time when 
Eaton, Eastnor, aud other great palaces were built by the 
landlords out of the high rents which the war and war 
Prices enabled them to exact. 
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Wished we knew more of Melbourne. He was in many 


- ways a very fine fellow. ‘In two of the most important of all 


the relations of a prime minister, he was perfect; I mean 
first, his relations to the Queen, second to his colleagues.’ 

Somebody at dinner quoted capital description of the 
perverse fashion of talking that prevailed at Oxford soon 
after my time, and prevails there now, I fancy—‘ hunting for 
epigrammatic ways of saying what you don’t think.’ —— 
was the father of this pestilent mode. 

Rather puzzled him by repeating a saying of mine that 
used to amuse Fitzjames Stephen, that Love of Truth is more 
often than we think only a fine name for Temper. I think 
Mr. G. has a thorough dislike for anything that has a 
cynical or sardonic flavour about it. I wish I had thought, 
by the way, of asking him what he had to say of that picce of 
Swilt's, about all objects being insipid that do not come by 
delusion, and everything being shrunken as it appears in the 
gloss of nature, so that if 1t were not for artificial mediums, 
refracted angles, false hghts, varnish and tinsel, there would 
be pretty inuch of a level in the felicity of mortal man. 

Arm always feeling how strong is his aversion to secing 
more than he can help of what is sordid, mean, iguoble. 
He has not been in public life all these years without rubbing 
shoulders with plenty of baseness on every scale, and plenty 
of pettiness in every hue, but he has always kept his eyes 
well above it Never was a man more wholly free of the 
starch of the ceusor, more ready to make allowance, nor 
qore indulgent even, he enters into human nature in all 
its compass, But he won't linger a minute longer than he 
taust in the dingy places of life and character 

Christmas Day, 1891—A divine day, brilliant sunshine, 
and mild spring ir. Mr. G heard what he called an ad- 
mirable sermon from an English preacher, ‘with a preat 
command of his art’ A quietish day, Mr. G. no doubt 
engaged in dpovety ra Sota. 

Saturday, Dec. 26—Once more a noble day. We started 
in a couple of carriages for the Négress station, a couple 
of miles away or more, I with the G.’s, Occasion pro- 
duced the Greek epitaph of the nameless drowned sailor 
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who wished for others kinder seas? Mr. G. felt its pathos CHAP. 
and its noble charm—so direct and simple, such benignity, Y= 
such a good lesson to men to forget their own misdeeds and -Er- 82 
mischance, and to pray for the passer-by a happier star. 
He repaid me by two epigrams of a different vein, and one 
admirable translation into Greek, of Tennyson on Sir John 
Franklin, which I do not carry in my mind; another on a 
boisterous Eton fellow— 

Didactic, dry, declaratory, dull, 

The bursar — bellows like a bull. 


Just in the tone of Greek epigram, o sort of point, but not 
too much point. 

Parliamentary Wit—Thought Disraeli had never been 
surpassed, nor even equalled, in this line. He had a contest 
with General Grey, who stood upon the general morits of 
the whig government, after both Lord Grey and Stanloy had 
left it. D. drew a picture of a circus man who advertised 
his show with its incomparable team of six grey horses. 
Oue died, he replaced it bya mule, Another died, and he 
put in a donkey, still he wont on advertising his team of 
greys all the same. Canning’s wit uot to be found con- 
spicnously in his speeches, but highly agrecable pleasantries, 
though many of them in a vein which would jar horribly on 
modern taste, 

Some English redcoats and a pack of honnds passed us 
as we neared the station. They saluted Mr. G. with a 
politeness that astonished him, but was pleasant. Took the 
train for Trun, the fields and mountain slopes delightful 
in the sun, and the sea on our right a superb blue such 
as we uever see in English waters. At Irun we found 
carriages waiting to take us on to Fuentarabia, From the 
baleony of the church had a beautiful view over the scenc 
of Wellington’s operations when he crossed the Bidassoa, in 
the presence of the astonished Soult. A lovely picture, miade 
none the worse by this excellent historic association. The 


* pavrine, pi rebbou rivos éoGdbe riuBor 33? ein, 
aX atros rovrav rhyyare xmmeroripou, 


‘Avk not, mariner, whose tomb I am here, but be thine own fortune 
a kinder wes.’—Mackat. 
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alealde was extremely polite and intelligent. The consul 
who was with us showed a board on the old tower, in which 
v in some words was b, and I noted that the alcalde spoke 
of Viarritz. I reminded Mr. G. of Scaliger's epigram— 


Houd temere antiquas matat Vasconia voces, 
Cui nibil est aliud vivere quam bibere. 


Pretty cold driving home, but Mr. G, seemed not to care. 
He found both the churches at St, Jean and at Fuentarabia 
very noteworthy, though the latter very popish, but both 
he felt, ‘had a certain association with grandeur.’ 

Sunday, Dec. 27.—After some quarter of an hour of 
travellers’ topics, we plunged into one of the most interest- 
ing talks we have yet had. Ayropos of I do not know 
what, Mr. G. said that he had not advised his son to enter 
public life. ‘No doubt there are some men to whom station, 
wealth, and family traditions make it a duty. But T have 
never advised any individual, as to whom I have been con- 
sulted, to enter the H. of C.’ 

J. M—But isn’t that rather to encourage self-indulgence ? 
Nobody who cares for ease or mental composure would seek 
publie life? 

Mr. @.—Ah, I don’t know that. Surely politics open up 
a great field for the natural man, Self-seeking, pride, 
domination, power—all these passions are gratified in 
polities, 

J. M—You cannot be sure of achievement in polities, 
whether personal or public? 

Hr. G.—No; to use Bacon's pregnant phrase, they are too 
tmmersed in matter. Then as new matter, that is, new 
details and particulars, come into view, men change their 
judginent, 

J.M.—You have spoken just now of somebody as 2 
thorough good tory. You know the saying that nobody is 
worth much who has not been a bit of a radical in his 
youth, and a bit of a tory in his fuller age. 

Mr. G, (aughing)—Ah, I’m afraid that hits me rather 
hard. But for myself, I think I can truly put up all the 
change that has come into my politics into a sentence; I 
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was brought up to distrast and dislike liberty, I learned to 
believe in it, That is the key to all my changes. 

J. M.—Acoording to my observation, the change in my 
own generation is different. They have ceased either to 
trust or to distrust liberty, and have come to the mind that 
it matters little either way. Men are disenchanted, They 
have got what they wanted in the days of their youth, yet 
what of it, they ask? France has thrown off the Empire, 
but the statesmen of the republic are not a great breed. 
Italy has gained her unity, yet unity has not been followed 
Ly thrift, wisdom, or large increase of public virtue or 
happiness. America has purged herself of slavery, yet life 
in America is material, prosaic—so say some of her own 
rarest sons. Don’t think that I say all these things. But 
I know able and high-minded men who suffer from this 
disenchantment. 

Mr. G.—Italy would have been very different if Cavour 
had only lived—and even Ricasoli. Men ought not to 
suffer from disenchantment They ought to know that 
ideals in politics are never realised. And don’t let us 
forget in eastern Europe the rescue in our time of 
some ten millions of men from the harrowing domination of 
the Turk. (On this he expatiated, and very justly, with 
auch energy.) 

‘We turned to our own country. Here he insisted that 
democracy had certainly not saved us from a distinct 
decline in the standard of public men... . Look at the 
whole conduct of opposition from ’80 to ’85—every principle 
was flung overboard, if they could manufacture s combination 
against the government. For all this deterioration one man 
sud one man alone is responsible, Disraeli. He is the grand 
corrupter. He it was who sowed the seed. 

J. M—Ought not Palmerston to bear some share in this / 

Mr. G.—No, no; Pam. had many strong and liberal con- 
vietions On one subject Dizzy had them too—the Jews. 
There he was much more than rational, he was fanatical. 
He said once that Providence would deal good or ill fortune 
to nations, according as they dealt well or ill by the Jews, 
Tretnember once sitting next to Johu Russell when D. was 
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making a speech on Jewish emancipation. ‘Look at him,’ 


said J. R., ‘how manfully he sticks to it, tho’ he knows that 


every word he says is gall and wormwood to every man who 
sits around him and behind him.’ A curious irony, was it 
not, that it should have fallen to me to propose a motion 
for a memorial both to Pam. and Dizzy? 

A superb scene upon the ocean, with a grand wind from 
the west. Mr. G. and I walked on the shore; he has a 
passion for tuinultuous seas. I have never seen such huge 
masses of water, shattering themselves among the rocks. 

Tn the evening Mr. G. remarked on our debt to Macaulay, 
for guarding the purity of the English tongue. I recalled 
a favourite passage from Milton, that next to the man 
who gives wise and intrepid counsels of government, he 
places the man who cares for the purity of his mother 
tongue, Mr. G. liked this. Said he only knew Bright once 
slip into an error in this respect, when he used ‘transpire’ 
for ‘happen.’ Macaulay of good example also in rigorously 
abstaining from the inclusion of matter in footnotes. 
Hallam an offender in this respect. I pointed out that he 
offended in company with Gibbon. 

Monday, Dec, 28,—We had an animated hour at breakfast 

Oxford and Cumbridge.—Curious how, like two buckets, 
whenever one was up, the other was down. Cambridge has 
never produced four such meu of action in successive ages 
as Wolsey, Laud, Wesley, and Newman. 

J. M—In the region of thought Cambridge has produced 
the greatest, of all names, Newton. 

Mr, G.—In the earlier times Oxford has it—with Wyeliff, 
Occams, aboyo all Noger Bacon And then in the eighteenth 
century, Butler. 

J. M—But why not Locke, too, in the century before? 

This brought on a tremendous tussle, for Mr. G. was of 
the saine mind, and perhaps for the same sort of reason, as 
Joseph de Maistre, that contempt for Locke is the beginning 
of knowledge. All very well for De Maistre, but not for a 
man in line with European liberalism, I pressed the very 
obvious poiut that you must take into account not only a 
man’s intellectual product or his general stature, but also 
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his influence as a historic force. From the point of view of 
influence Locke was the origin of the emancipatory move- 
ment of the eighteenth century abroad, and laid the philo- 
sophie foundations of liberalism in civil government at home. 
Mr. G. insisted on s passage of Humo’s which he believed 
to be in the history, disparaging Locke as a metaphysical 
thinker} ‘That may be, said I, ‘though Hume in his 
Essays is uot above paying many compliments to “the 
great reasoner,” etc., to whom, for that matter, I fancy that 
he stood in pretty direct relation. But far be it from me to 
deny that Hume saw deeper than Locke into the meta- 
physical millstone. That is not the point. I’m only 
thinking of his historic place, and, after all, the history of 
philosophy is itself a philosophy.” To minds nursed in 
dogmatic schools, all this is both unpalatable and incredible. 

Somehow we slid into the freedom of the will and 
Jonathan Edwards. J told him that Mill bad often told 
us how Edwards argued the necessarian or determinist case 
as keenly as any modern. 

Tnealay, Dec. 29.—Mr. G. 82 to-day. 1 gave him Mackail’s 
Greek Epigrams, and if it affords him half as much pleasure 
ag it has given me, he will be very grateful. Various people 
brought Mr. G. bouquets and addresses, Mr. G. went to 
church in the morning, and in tho afternoon took a walk 
with me, ... Land Question. As you go through Franco 
you see the svil cultivated by the population. In onr little 
dash into Spain the other day, we saw again tho svil culti- 
vated by the population, In England it is enltivated by 
the capitalist, for the farmer is capitalist. Some astonishing 
views recently propounded by D. of Argyil on this matter. 
Unearned increment—so terribly difficult to catch it. 
Perhaps best try to get at it through the death duties, 
Physical condition of our people—always a subject of great 
ansiety—their stature, colour, and so on. Feared tho 
atmosphere of cotton factories, etc, very deleterious. As 
against bad air, I said, you must set good food; the Lanca- 
shire operative in decent times lives uncommonly well, as he 
deserves todo. He agreed there might be something in this. 

1 T have not succeeded in hitting on the passage in the History. 
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The day was humid and muggy, but the tumult of the sea 
‘was most majestic. Mr. G. delighted in it. He has a passion 
for the sound of the sea; would like to have it in his ear all 
day and all night. Again and again he recurred to this. 

After dinner, long talk about Mazzini, of whom Mr. G. 
thought poorly in comparison with Poerio and the others 
who for freedom sacrificed their lives. I stood up for 
Mazzini, as one of the most morally impressive men I had 
ever known, or that his age knew; he breathed a soul into 
democracy. 

Then we fell into a discussion as to the eastern and 
western churches. He thought the western popes by their 
proffered alliance with the mahometaus, ete, had betrayed 
Christianity in the east. I offered De Maistre's view. 

Mr. G. strongly assented to old Chatham's dictum that 
‘vacancy is worse than even the most anxious work. He has 
leas to reproach himself with than most men under that head. 

He repeated an observation that I have heard him make 
before, that he thought politicians sre more ropud than other 
people. I told him that Bowen once said to me on this that 
he did not agree; that he thought rapidity the mark of all 
successful men in the practical line of life, merchants and 
stockbrokers, etc. 

Wednesday, Dec. 80.—A very muggy day. A divine 
sunset, with the loveliest pink"and opal tints in the sky. 
Mr. G. reading Gleig’s Subaltern. Not very entertaining 
book in itself, but the incidents belong to Wellington's 
Pyrenean campaign, and, for my own part, I rather enjoyed 
it on the principle on which one likes reading Romola at 
Florence, Transformation at Rome, Sylvia's Lovers at 
Whitby, aud Hurrish on the northern edge of Clare. 

Thureday, Dec. 31—Down to the pier, and found all the 
party watching the breakers, and superb they were. Mr. G. 
exulting in the huge force of the Atlantic swell and the beat 
of the rollers on the shore, like a Titanic pulse. 

After dinner Mr. G. raised the question of payment 
of members. He had been asked by somebody whether 
he meant at Newcastle to indicate that everybody should 
be paid, or only those who chose to take it or to ask 
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for it. He produced the same extraordinary plan as he CHAP. 


had described to me on the morning of his Newcastle 
speech. that the Inland Revenue should ascertain from 
their own books the income of every MP., and if they 
found any below the limit of exemption, should notify the 
same to the Speaker, and the Speaker should thereupon 
send to the said M-P. below the limit an annual cheque for, 
say, £300, the name to appear in an annual return to Parlia- 
ment of all the M.P.’s in receipt of public money on any 
grounds whatever. I demurred to this altogether, as 
drawing an invidious distinction between paid and unpaid 
members ; said it was idle to ignore the theory on which the 
demand for paid members is based, namely, that: it is desir- 
able in the public interest that poor men should have access 
to the H. of C.; and that the poor man should stand there on 
the same footing as anybody else. 

Friday, Jan. 1, 1892—-After breakfast Mrs, Gladstone 
came to my room and said how glad she was that I had not 
scrupled to put unpleasant points; that Mr. G. must not be 
shielded and sheltered as some great people are, who bear 
all the pleasant things and none of the unpleasant, that the 
perturbation from what is disagreeable only lasts an hour. J 
said I hoped that I was faithful with him, but of course 
I could not be always putting myself in an attitude of 
perpetual controversy. She said, ‘He is never made angry 
by what you say.’ And so she went away, and ——- and 
Thad good and most useful set-to about Irish finance. 

At luncheon Mr. G. asked what we had made out of our 
morning's work. When we told him, he showed a good deal 
of impatience and vehemence, and, to my dismay, he came 
upon union finance and the general subject of the treat- 
ment of Ireland by England. 

In the afternoon we took a walk, he and [, afterwards 
joined by the rest. He was as delighted us ever with the 
swell of the waves, as they bounded over one another, with 
every variety of grace and tumultuous power. He wondered 
if we had not more and better words for the sea than the 
French— breaker, ‘ billow,’ ‘roller, as against ‘flot,’ ‘vague,’ 
‘onde,’ ‘lame,’ ete, 
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At dinner be asked me whether I had made up my mind 


-on the burning question of compulsory Greek for a univer- 


sity degree. I said, No, that as then advised I was half in- 
clined to be against compulsory Greek, but it is so important 
that I would not decide before I was obliged. ‘So with 
me, he said, ‘the question is one with many subtle and 
deep-reaching consequences.’ He dwelt on the folly of 
striking Italian out of the course of modern education, 
thus cutting European history in two, and setting an arti- 
ficial gulf between the ancient and modern worlds, 

Saturday, Jan. 2—Superb morning, and all the better 
for being much cooler. At breakfast somebody started the 
idle topic of quill pens. When they came to the length of 
time that so-and-so made a quill serve, ‘De Retz,’ said I, 
‘made up his mind that Cardinal Chigi was # poor creature, 
maximus in minimis, because at their first interview Chigi 
boasted that he had used one pen for three years’ That 
recalled another saying of Retz’s about Cromwell's famous 
dictum, that nobody goes so far as the man who does not 
know where he is going. Mr. G. gave his deep and eager 
Ab! to this. He could not recall that Cromwell had 
produced many dicta of such quality. ‘I don’t love him, 
but he was a mighty big fellow. But he was intolerant, 
Ho was intolerant of the episcopalians.’ 

Mr. G.—Do you know whom I find the most tolerant 
churchman of that time? Laud! Laud got Davenant made 
Bishop of Salisbury, and he zealously befriended Chilling- 
worth and Hales. (There was some other case, which I forget.) 

The execution of Charles—I told him of Gardiner’s new 
volume which I had just been reading. ‘Charles,’ he 
said, ‘was no doubt a dreadful liar; Cromwell perhaps did 
not always tell the truth; Elizabeth was a tremendous 
liar’ 

wv. M—Charles was not wholly inexcusable, being what ho 
was, for thinking that he had a good game in his hands, by 
playing off the parliament against the army, etc. 

Mr. G—There was less excuse for cutting off his head than 
in the case of poor Louis xvi, for Louis was the excuse for 
foreign invasion. 
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J, M.—Could you call foreign invasion the intervention 
of the Scotch ? 

Mr. G.—Well, not quite. I suppose it is certain that it was 
Cromwell who cut off Charles's head? Not one in a hundred. 
in the nation desired it. 

J.M.—No, nor one in twenty in the parliament. But then, 
ninety-nine in a hundred in the army. 

In the afternoon we all drove towards Bayonne to watch 
the ships struggle over the bar at high water. As it 
happened we only saw one pass out, 4 countryman for 
Cardiff, A string of others were waiting to go, but a little 
steamer from Nantes came first, and having secured her 
station, found she had not force enough to make the bar, 
and tho others remained swearing impatiently behind ber. 
The Nantes steamer was like Ireland. The scene was very 
fresh and fine, and the cold most exhilarating after the 
mugginess of the last two or three days, Mr. G., who has 
a dizzy head, did not venture on the jetty, but watched 
things from the sands. Hoe and I drove home together, 
at a good pace. ‘I am inclined,’ he said laughingly, ‘to 
agree with Dr. Johnson that there is no pleasure greater than 
sitting behind four fast-going horses’? Talking of John- 
son generally, ‘I suppose we may take him as the best pro- 
duct of the eighteenth century.’ Perhaps so, but is he its 
most characteristic product ? 

Wellington.—Curious that there should be no general 
estimate of W.’s character; his character not merely as a 
general but as a man. No love of freedom. His sense of 
duty very strong, but military rather than civil. 

Montalembert.—Had often come into contact with him, A 
very amiable and attractive man. But less remarkable 
than Rio. 

Latin Poets—Would you place Virgil first? 

J. M—Oh, no, Lueretius much the first for the greatest 
and sublimest of poetic qualities. Mr. G. seemed to assent to 
this, though disposed to make a fight for the second Aeneid 
as equal to anything. He expressed his admiration for 

2 : R 
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Catullus, and then he was strong that Horace would run 


-anybody else very hard, breaking out with the lines about 


Regulus— 
“ Atqai sciebat que: sibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet ;’ etc.! 

Blunders in Government —How right Napoleon was when 
he said, reflecting on all the vast complexities of govern- 
ment, that the best to be said of a statesman is that he hag 
avoided the biggest blunders. 

At is not easy to define the charm of these conversations. 
Is charm the right word? They aro in the highest degree 
stimulating, bracing, widening. That is certain. I return 
to my room with the sensations of a man who has taken 
delightful exercise in fresh air. He is so wholly free from the 
ergotewr. There’s ull the difference between tho ergotew 
and the great debater. He fits his tone to the thing; he can 
be as playful as anybody. In truth I have many a time 
seen him in London and at Hawarden not far from trivial, 
But here at Biarritz all is appropriate, and though, as I 
say, he can be playful and gay as youth, he cannot resist 
rising in an instant to the general point of view—to grasp 
the elemental considerations of character, history, belief, 
conduct, affairs. There he is at home, there he is most 
himself. I never knew anybody less guilty of the tiresome 
sin of arguing for victory. It is not his knowledge that 
attracts; it is not his ethical tests and standards; it is not 
that dialectical strength of arm which, as Mark Pattison 
said of him, could twist a bar of iron to its purpose. It is 
the combination of these with elevation, with true sincerity, 
with extraordinary mental force. 

Sunday, Jan. 3.—Vauvenargues is right when he says 
that to carry through great undertakings, one must act as 
though one could never die. My wonderful companion is 
a wonderful illustration. Hoe is like M. Angelo, who, just 
before he died on the very edge of ninety, made an allegori- 
cal figure, and inscribed upon it, ancora impara, ‘still 
Jearning’ 

At dinner he showed in full force. 

+ Carma, iii, 5. 
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Heroes of the Old Testament—He could not honestly say BaP. 
that: he thought there was any figure in the 0. T. comparable cate. 
to the heroes of Homer. Moses was a fine fellow. But the =r: 8- 
others were of secondary quality—not great high personages, 
of commanding nature. 

Thinkers.—Rather an absurd word—to call a man a ‘ 
thinker (and he repeated the word with gay mockery in his 
tone). When did it come into use? Not until quite our 
own times, eh? I said, I believed both Hobbes and Locke 
spoke of thinkors, and was pretty sure that penseur,as in 
libre pensewr, had established itself in the last century. 
[Quite true; Voltaire used it, but it was not common.) 

Dr. Arnold.—aA high, large, impressive figuro—perhaps 

more important by his character and personality than his 
actual work. I mentioned M. A.’s poem on his father, Rughy 
Chapel, with admiration. Rather to my surprise, Mr. G. 
knew the poem well, aud shared my admiration to the full. 
This brought us on to poetry generally, and he expatiated 
with much eloquence and sincority for the rest of the talk. 
The wonderful continuity of fine poetry in England for 
five whole centuries, stretching from Chaucer to ‘Tennyson, 
always a proof to his mind of tho soundness, the sap, and 
the vitality of our nation and its character. What people, 
beginning with such a poet as Chaucer 500 years ago, could 
have burst; forth into such astonishing production of poetry 
as marked the first quarter of the century, Byron, Words- 
worth, Shelley, ete. 

J. M.-It is true that Germany has nothing, save Goethe, 
Schiller, Heine, that’s her whole list. But I should say » 
word for the poetic ovement in France: Hugo, Gautier, 
ete, Mr. G. evidently knew but little, or even nothing, of 
modern French poetry. He spoke up for Leopardi, on whom 
he had written an article first introducing him to the British 
public, ever so many years ago—in the Quarterly. 

G—Wordsworth used occasionally to dine with me 
when I lived in the Albany. A most agreeable man. I 
always found him amiable, polite, and sympathetic, Only 
once did he jar upon me, when he spoke slightingly of 
Tennyson's first performance. 


1802. 
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J. M-—But he was not 20 wrong as he would bo now, 


‘Tennyson's Juvenilia are terribly artificial. 


Mr. G.—Yes, perhaps. Tonnyson has himself withdrawn 
some of them. I remember W., when he dined with me, 
used on leaving to change his silk stockings in the ante- 
room and put on grey worsted. 

J. M—1 once said to M. Arnold that I'd rather have been 
Wordsworth than anybody [not exactly a modest ambition]; 
and Arnold, who knew him well in the Grasmere country, 
said, ‘Oh no, you would not; you would wish you were 
dining with me at the Atheneum. He was too much of 
the peasant for you’ 

Mr. @.—-No, I never felt that, I always thought him a 
polite and an amiable man. 

Mentioned Macaulay's strange judgment in a uote in the 
History, that Dryden’s famous lines. 

‘... Fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit 5 

Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay. 

‘To morrow’s falser than the former day ; 

Ties worse, and while it says we shall be blest 

‘With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 

Strange cosenage!. . 2 
aro as fine as any eight Jines in Lucretius, Told him of 
an excellent remark of —— on this, that Dryden's passage 
wholly lacks the mystery and great superhuman air of 
Lucretius. Mr. G. warmly agreed. 

He regards it a8 a remarkable sign ot the closeness of the 
church of England to the roots of life and feeling in the 
country, that so many clergymen should have written so 
touch good poetry. Who, for instance? I asked. He 
named Heber, Moultrie, Newman (Dream of Gerontius), and 
Faber in at least one good poem, ‘The poor Labourer’ (or 
some such title), Charles Tennyson. I doubt if this thesis 
has much body in it. He was for Shelley as the most 
musical of all our poets. I told him that I had once asked 
M. to get Tennyson to write an autograph line for a friend of 
mine, and Tennyson had sent this :-— 


“Coldly on the dead volcano sleeps the gleam of dying day! 
So I suppose the poet must think well of it himself ‘Tis 
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from the second Locksley Hall, and describes 2 man after OFA, 
passions have gone cool. ees 

Mr. G.—Yes, in melody, in the picturesque, and as apt @* & 
simile, a fine line. 

Had been trying his hand at a translation of his favourite 
lines of Penelope about Odysseus. Said that, of course, you 
could translate similes and set passages, but to translate 
Homer as a whole, impossible. He was inclined, when 
all is said, to think Scott the nearest approach to a 
model, 

Monday, Jan, 4,—At laucheon, Mr. Gladstone recalled the 
well-known story of Talleyrand on the death of Napoleon, 
The news was brought when T. chanced to be dining 
with Wellington. ‘Quel événement!’ they all cried. 
‘Non, ce n'est pas un événement,’ said Talleyrand, ‘c'est 
une nouvelle’ —'Tis no event, ’tis a piece of news, “Imagine 
such a way, said Mr. G., ‘of taking the disappearance of 
that colossal man! Compare it with the opening of 
Manzoni’s odv, which makes the whole earth stand still. 
Yet both points of view are right. In one sense, the giant's 
death was only news; in another, when we think of his 
history, it was enough to shake the world’ At the moment, 
he could not recall Manzoni’s words, but at dinner he told 
me that ho had succeeded in piecing them together, and 
after dinner he went to his rooin and wrote them down for 
ame on a piece of paper. Curiously enough, he could not 
recall the passage in his own splendid translation? 

Talk about handsome mon of the past; Sidney Herbert 
one of the handsomest and most attractive. But the 
Duke of Hamilton bore away the palm, as glorious as a 
Greek god. ‘One day in Rotten Row, I said this to tho 
Duchess of C. She set up James Hope-Scott against my 
Duke. No doubt he had an intellectual element which the 
Duke lacked’ Then we discussed the best-looking man in 
the H. of ©. to-day. . . . 

Duke of Wellington—Somebody was expatiating on 
the incomparable position of the Duke; his popularity 
with kings, with nobles, with common people. Mr. G. 

1 Translationa by Lyttelion and Gladstone, p. 168. 
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BOOK remembered that immediately after the formation of 
—— Canning’s government in 1827, when it was generally 
182. thought that he had been most unfairly and factiously 
treated (as Mr. G. still thinks, always saving Peel) 
by the Duke and his friends, the Duke made an expedition 
to the north of England, and had an overwhelming reception. 
Of course, he was then only twelve years from Waterloo, 
and yet only four or five years later he had to pnt up his 

iron shutters, 

Approved a remark that a friend of ours was not simple 
enough, not ready enough to take things as they come, 

Mr. G—Unless a man has a considerable gift, for taking 
things as they come, he may make up his mind that 
political life will be sheer torment to him. He must meet 
fortume in all its moods. 

Tuerday, Jun, 5.—Afver dinner to-day, Mr, (7, extraordin- 
arily gay. He had bought a present of silver for his wife. 
She tried to guess the price, and after the manner of wives 
in such a case, put the figure provokingly low. Mr. @. then 
put on the deprecating air of tho tradesman with wounded 
feelings—and it was as capital fun as we could desire, That 
over, he fell to his backgammon yith our host. 

Wednesday, Jan. 6—Mrs, Gladstone eighty to-day! What. 
amuarvel. .. . 

Léon Say called to see Mr.G. Long and most interesting 
conversation about all sorts of aspects of Froneh politics, the 
concordat, the schools, and all the rest of it. 

He illustrated the ignorance of French peasantry as to 
current affairs. Thiers, long afler he had become famous, 
went on a visit to his native region; and there met a friend 
of his youth, ‘Eh bien, said his friend, ‘tu as fait ton 
chemin.’ ‘Mais oui, j'at fait un pou mon chemin. J’ai éé 
iinistre méme.” ‘Ah, tiens! je ne savais pas que tu étais 
protestant,’ 

Tam constantly struck by his solicitude for the well-being 
and right doing of Oxford and Cambridge—‘the two eyes of 
the country.’ This connection between the higher education 
and the general movement of the national mind engages his 
profound attention, and no doubt deserves such attention 
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in any statesman who looks beyond ho. mere surface pro- CHAP. 
blems of the day. To perceive the bearings of spch matters 7F_ 
as these, makes Mr. G. a statesman of the highest class, as 8% 
distinguished from men of clever expedients. 

Mr. G. had been reading the Greek epigrams on religion 
in Mackail; quoted the last of them as illustrating the 
description of the dead as the inhabitants of the more 
populous world ;— 

iy dro xiv (wotow depBéa, xeby’ dy Tena 
de mdcdvay, ieee Bopdy Oadpérepor.? 
A more impressive epigram contains the same thought, 
where the old man, leaning on his staff, likens himself to the 
withered vine on its dry pole, and goes on to ask himself what 
advantage it would be to warm himself for three or four more 
years in tho sun; and on that reflection without heroics put 
off his life, and changed his home to the greater company, 
ahs whedvan #Abe perouceciqy. 

All the rest of the evening he kept us alive by a stock of 
infinite drolleries. A scene of a dish of over-boiled tea at 
West Calder after 2 mecting, would have made the fortune 
of # comedian. 

I said that in the all-important quality of co-operation, 
—— was only good on condition of being in front, Mr. G, 
read him in the same sense. Reminded of a mare he once 
had—admirable, provided you kept off spur, curb, or whip; 
show her one of these things, and she would do nothing. 
Mr. G. more of a judge of men than is cumimonly thought. 

Told us of a Chinese despatch which came under his notice 
when he was at the board of trade, and gave him fuod for 
reflection, A ship laden with grain came to Canton. The 
administrator wrote to the central government at Pekin to 
know whether the ship was to pay duty and land its cargo. 
‘The answer was to the effect that the central government of 
the Flowery Land was quite indifferent as a rule to the goings 
and comings of the Barbarians; whether they brought a curgo 
or brought no cargo was a thing of supreme unconcern. ‘But 
this cargo, you say, is food for the people. There ought to be 


) Thou shalt possesa thy soul with- when thou goest to the place where 
out oare among the living, and lighter most are. 


1992, 
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no obstacle to the entry of food for the people. So let it in. 


: Your Younger Brother commends himself to you, ete. ete.’ 


Friday, Jan. &8—A quiet evening. We were all rather 
piano at the end of an episode which had been thoroughly 
delightful. When Mr. G. bade me good-night, he said with 
real feeling, ‘More sorry than I can say that this is our last 
evening together at Biarritz.’ He is painfully grieved to 
lose the sound of the sea in his ears. 

Saturday, Jan. 9.—Strolled about ali the forenoon. ‘What 
a time of blessed composure it has been,’ said Mr. G. with a 
heavy sigh. The distant hills covered with snow, and the 
voice of the storm gradually swelling. Still the savage fury 
of the sea was yet some hours off, so we had to leave Biarritz 
without the spectacle of Atlantic rage at its fiercest. 

Found comfortable saloon awaiting us at Bayonne, and so 
under weeping skies we made our way to Pau. The land- 
scape must be pretty, weather permitting. As it was, we 
saw but little. Mr. G. dozed and read Max Muller’s book on 
Anthropological Religions. 

Arrived at Pau towards 5.30; drenching rain: nothing to 
be seen, 

At tea time, a good little discussion raised by a protest 
against Dante's being praised for a complete survey of human 
nature and the many phases of human lot. Intensity he 
has, but insight over the whole field of character and life? 
Mr. G did not make any stand against this, and made the 
curious admission that Dante was too optimist to be placed 
on a lovel with Shakespeare, or even with Homer. 

Then we turned to lighter themes. He had once said to 
Henry Taylor, ‘I should have thought he was the sort of 
man to have a good strong grasp of a subject,’ speaking of 
Lord Grey, who had been one of Taylor's many chiefs at the 
Colonial Office. ‘I should have thought, replied Taylor 
slowly and with a dreamy look, ‘he was the sort of man to 
have a good strong nip of a subject.’ Witty, and very 
applicable to many men. 

Wordsworth once gave Mr. G. with much complacency, 
as an example of his own readiness and resource, this story. 
Aman came up to him at Rydal and said,‘ Do you happen 
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to have seen my wife.’ ‘Why,’ replied the Sage, ‘Idid not CHAP. 
know you had a wife!’ This peculiarly modest attempt ae 
at pointed repartee much tickled Mr. Gas well it might- #83 
Tuesday, Jan. 12.—Mr. G, completely recovered from two 
days of indisposition. We had about an hour's talk on things 
in general, including policy in the approaching session. He 
did not expect a dissolution, at the same time a dissolu- 
tion would not surprise him. 
At noon they started for Périgord and Carcassonno, Nismes, 
Arles, and so on to the Riviera full of kind things at our 
parting. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE FOURTH ADMINISTRATION, 


(1892-1894) 
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Two generations of mortal men had he already seen pass away, 
who with him of old had been burn and bred in waered Pylos, and 
among the third generation he held rule. 


BOOK IN 1892 the general election came, after o session that was 
Le not very long nor at ail remarkable, Everybody knew that 
182 we should soon be dismissed, and everybody knew that the 
liberals would have a majority, but the size of it was beyond 
prognostication, Mr. Gladstone did not talk nuch about 
it, but in fact he reckoned on winning by eighty or a hundred. 
A leading liberal-unionist at whose table we met (May 24) 
gave us forty. That afternoon by the way the House had 
heard a speech of great power and splendour. An Irish tory 
peer in the gallery said afterwards, ‘That old hero of yours is 
a miracle, When ho set off in that high pitch, I said that 
won't last. Yet he kept it up all through as grand as ever, 
and came in fresher and stronger than when he began.’ His 
sight failed him in reading an extract, and he asked me to 
read it for him, so he sat down amid sympathetic cheers 

while it was read out from the box. 
After listening to a strong and undaunted reply from Mr. 
Balfour, he asked me to go with him into the tea-room; 
he was fresh, unperturbed, and in high spirits. He told 
me he had once sat at table with Lord Melbourne, but 
regretted that, he liad never known him. Said that of the 
sixty men or so who had been his colleagues in cabinet, the 

i” 
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very easiest and most attractive was Clarendon. Constantly Har. 
regretted that he had never met nor known Sir Walter To, 
Scott, as of course he might have done. Thought the effect © 8 
of diplomacy to be bad on the character; to train yourself 

to practise the airs of genial friendship towards men from 
whom you are doing your best to hide yourself, and ont of 
whom you are striving to worm that which they wish to 
conceal, Said that he was often asked for advice by young 

men as to objects of study. He bade them study and 
ponder, first, the history and working of freedom in 
America; second, the history of absolutism in France 

from Louis xtv. to the Revolution. It was snggested 

that if the great thing with the young is to attract 

them to fine types of character, the Huguenots had some 

grave, free, heroic figures, and in the eighteenth century 
Turgot was the one inspiring example: when Mill was 

in low spirits, he restored himself by Condorcet’s life of 
Turgot. This reminded him that Canning had onco praised 
Turgot in the House of Commons, thouyh most likely 
nobody but himself knew anything at all about Turgot. 
Talking of the great centuries, the thirteenth, and the sia- 
teenth, and the seventeenth, Mr. Gladstone let drop what 

for him seems the remarkable judgment that ‘Bun as a 

type has not improved since those great times; he is not 

so big, so grand, so heroic as he has been.’ This, the reader 

will agree, demands a good deal of consideration. 

Then he began to talk about offices, in view of what were 
now pretty obvious possibilities, After discussing more im- 
portant people, he asked whether, after 2 recent. conversa- 
tion, 1 had thought more of my own office, and I told him 
that I fancied like Regulus I had better go back to the 
Jrish department. ‘ Yes,’ he answered with a flash of his eye, 
‘I think so. The truth is that we’re both chained to the 
oar: Iam chained to the oar; you aro chained,’ 


H 


The electoral period, when it arrived, he passed once more 
at Dalmeny. In a conversation the morning after I was 
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in for six years and a half, the longest lived government 


-8ince Lord Liverpool’s: But the Irish were under the com- 


mand of a master; and Ireland scarcely beginning her 
political life, had to be content with small mercies, Lastly, 
that government was rather slack, and on this ground per- 
haps could not well be taken as a pattern.’ In the present 
case, the attitude of the Parnellite group who continued 
the schism that began in the events of the winter of 1890, 
was not likely to prove a grave difficulty in parliament, and 
in fact it did not. The mischief here was in the effect of 
Trish feuds upon public opinion in tho country. As Mr. 
Gladstone put it in the courso of a letter that he had 
occasion to write to me (November 26, 1892):— 


‘Until the schiem arose, we had every prospect of a majority 
approaching those of 1868 and 1880. With the death of Mr. 
Parnell it was supposed that it must perforce close. But this 
expectation has heen disappointed. The existence and working 
of it have to no small extent puzzled and bewildored the English 
people. They cannot comprehend bow a quarrel, to them utterly 
unintelligible (some even think it discreditable), should be allowed 
to divide the host in the face of the enemy ; and their unity and 
veal have been deadened in proportion. Herein we see the main 
cause why our majority is not more than double what it actually 
numbers, and the difference between these two scales of majority 
represents, as I apprehend, the difference between power to carry 
the bill as the Church and Land bills were carried into law, and 
the default of such power. The main mischief has already been 
dlone: but it receives additional confirmation with the lapse of 
every week or month. 


In forming his fourth administration Mr. Gladstone found 
one or two obstacles on which he had not reckoned, and 
perhaps could not have been expected to reckon. By 
that forbearance of which he was a master, they were 
in good time surmounted. New men of a promise soon 
amply fulfilled, were taken in, including, to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own particular satisfaction, the son of the oldest 


2 Lord Palmerston’s government of 1859 was shorter by only a few days. 
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of all the surviving friends of his youth, Sir Thomas 
Acland} 


Mr. Gladstone remained as head of the government for a 


year-and a few months (Aug. 1892 to March 3, 1894). In 
that time several decisions of pith and moment were taken, 
one measure of high importance became law, operations be- 
gan against the Welsh establishment, but far the most con- 
spicuous biographic element of this short period was his own 
incomparable display of power of every kind in carrying the 
new bill for the better government of Ireland through the 
House of Commons. 

In foreign affairs it was impossible that he should forget 
the case of Egypt. Lord Sslisbury in 1887 had pressed for- 
ward an arrangement by which the British occupation was 
under definite conditions and at a definite date to come to 
an end. If this convention had been accepted by the Sultan, 
the British troops would probably have been home hy the 
time of the change of government in this country. Irench 
diplomacy, however, at Constantinople, working as it might 
seem against its own professed aims, hindered the ratification 
of the convention, and Lord Salisbury’s policy was frustrated, 
Negotiations did not entirely drop, and they had not passod 
out of existence when Lord Salisbury resigned. In the 
autumn of 1892 the French ambassador addressed a friendly 
inquiry to the new government as to the reception likely to 
be given to overtures for re-opening the negotiations. The 


1 Here is the Fourth Cabinet :— 


First lord of the treasury and privy seal, W. K. Iadstone, 
Lord chancelior, . Lord Herachell, 
President of thecouncitand Indian secretary. Earl of Kimboriey. 
Ghancllor of the excherver, Sir W. V. Harcourt, 
Home secrelary, HH. Asquith, 
Foreign tecrelary,. Earl of Rosebery. 
Colonial secretary, Marquis of Ripon. 
Seoretary for war, W. Campbell Bannerman. 
Fitat lord of the admiralty, Earl Spencer. 

Chief secretary for Ireland, John Morley. 
Secretary for Neotland, . Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, 
President of the board of trade, A. J. Mundella. 
President of the locad government board, HLH, Fowler. 
Ghancllor ofthe duchy of Lancaster, - James Boyes, 
Postmaster-gencral, ‘Arnold Morley. 
‘Firat commissioner of works, - G. J. Shaw Lefevre. 


Vice-president of the council, A. HL D, Acland. 


CHAP. 
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3OOK answer was that if France had suggestions to offer, they 

ae would be received in the same friendly spirit in which they 

M were tendered. When any communications were received, 

Mr. Gladstone said in the House of Commons, there would 

be no indisposition on our part to extend to them our 

friendly consideration. Of all this nothing came. A rather 

serious winisterial crisis in Egypt in January 1893, followed 

by a ministerial crisis in Paris in April, arrested whatever 
projects of negotiation France may have entertained, 


Vv 


In December (1892), at Hawarden, Mr Gladstone said to 
me one day after we had been working for five or six hours 
at the heads of the new Home Rule bill, that his general 
health was good and sound, but his sight and his heating were 
so rapidly declining, that he thought he might almost any 
day have to retire from office. It was no moment for banal 
deprecation He sat silently pondering this vision in his 
own mind, of coming fate. It seemed lke Tennyson's famous 
simile— 

So dark a forethought rolled shout his brain, 
As on a dull day in an ocean cave 


The blind wave feehng round hus long sea-hali 
In silence 


It would have been proternatural if he had shown the 
same overwhelming interest that had animated him when 
the Irish policy was fresh in 1886. Yet the instinct of a 
strong mind and the lifelong habit of ardent industry 
earned him through his Sisyphean toil The routine 
business of head of a government he attended to, with all 
his usual assiduity, and in cabinet he was clear, careful, 
methodical, as always. 

The preparation of the bill was carefully and elaborately 
worked by Mr. Gladstone through an excellent committee 

} See Mr Gladstone's speeches and Book for 1898, for M. Waddington’s 
answers to questions im the House of despatches of Nov, 1, 1892, May 6, 


Commons, Jan 1, Feb 3, and 1893, and Feb. 1, 1893, 
T Tats Soe elas the Freeh Velloy 5 
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of the cabinet. Here he was acute, adroit, patient, full of CHAP. 
device, expedient, and the art of construction; now and then 
vehement and bearing down like a three-decker upon craft “2 8% 
of more modest tonnage. But the vehemence was rare, 

and here as everywhere else he was eager to do justice to all 

the points and arguments of other people. He sought 
opportunities of deliberation in order to deliberate, and not 

under that excellent name to cultivate the art of the 
harangue, or to overwork secondary points, least of all to 

treat the many as made for one. That is to say, he went 

into counsel for the sake of counsel, and not to cajolo, or 

bully, or insist on his own way because it was his own way, 

In the high article of finance, he would wrestle like a tiger. 

It was an intricate and difficult business by the necessity 

of the case, and among the aggravations of it was the 
discovery at one point that a wrong figure had been 
furnished to him by some dopartment. Ile declared this 

truly heinous crime to be withont a precedent in his Inge 
experience. 

The crucial difficulty was the Irish representation at, 
Westminster. In the first bill of 1886, the Irish members 
were to come no more to the imperial parliament, except for 
one or two special purposes. Tho two alternatives to the 
policy of exclusion were either inclusion of the Irish 
members for all purposes, or else their inclusion for imperial 
purposes only. In his specch at Swansea in 1887, Mr, Glad- 
stone favoured provisional inclusion, without prejudice to 
® return to the earlier plan of exclusion if that should 
be recommended by subsequent experience* In the bill 
now introduced (Feb, 18, 1893), eighty representatives from 
Treland were to have seats at Westmiuster, but they were 
not to vote upon motions or bills expressly confined to Eng- 
Jand or Scotland, and there were other limitations. This 
plan was soon found to be wholly intolerable to the House 
of Commons. Exclusion having failed, and inclusion of re- 
duced numbors for limited purposes having failed, the only 


1T hope I am not betraymg a schell, Mr. Campbell-Banneriman, Mr. 
cabinet secret if I mention that this ,, and tayseli. 
committee waa composed of Mr.  # See above, p. 626. 
Gladatone, Lord Spencer, Lord Her- 
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course left open was what was called omnes omnia, or rather 
the inclusion of eighty Irish members, with power of voting 
on all purposes. 

Each of the three courses was open to at least one 
single, but very direct, objection. Exclusion, along with 
the exaction of revenue from Ireland by the parliament at 
Westminster, was taxation without representation. Inélu- 
sion for all purposes was to allow the Irish to meddle in our 
affairs, while we were no longer to meddle in theirs. Inclu- 
sion for limited purposes still left them invested with the 
power of turning out a British government by a vote against 
it on an imperial question. Each plan, therefore, ended in 
a paradox, There was a fourth paradox, namely, that when- 
ever the British supporters of a government did not suffice to 
build up a decisive majority, then the Irish vote descending 
into one or other scale of the parliamentary balance might 
decide who should be our rulers, This paradox—-the most 
glaring of them all—habit and custom have made familiar, 
and familiarity might almost seem to have actually endeared 
ittous, Jn 1893 Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues thought 
themselves compelled to change clause 9 of the new bill, 
just as they had thought themselves forced to drop clause 24 
of the old bill. 


It was Mr. Gladstone's performances in the days of com- 
mittee on the bill, that stirred the wonder and admiration 
of the House. If he had been fifty they would have been 
astonishing; at eighty-four they were indeed a marvel. He 
made speeches of powerful argument, of high constitutional 
reasoning, of trenchant debating force. No emergency arose 
for which he was not ready, no demand that his versa- 
tility was not adequate to meet. His energy never flagged. 
When the bill came on, he would put on his glasses, pick up 
the paper of amendments, and running through them like 
lightning. would say, ‘Of course, that’s absurd—that will 
never do—we can never accept that—is there any harm in 
this?’ Too many concessions made on the spur of the 
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moment to the unionists stirred resentment in the nation- CHAP. 
plists, 4nd once or twice they exploded. These rapid TO 
splendours of his had their perils. I pointed out to him the 2" # 
pretty obvious drawbacks of settling delicate questions as 
we went along with no chance of sounding the Irishmen, 
and asked him to spare me quarter of an hour before 
luncheon, when the draftsman and I, having threshed out 
the amendments of the day, could put the bare points for 
his consideration. He was horrified at the very thought. 
‘Out of the question. De you want to kill me? I must 
have the whole of the morning for general government 
business, Don’t ask me’? 

Obstruction was freely practised and without remorse. 
The chief fighting debater against the government made 
a long second-reading speech, on the motion that the clause 
stand part of the bill. A little before eight o'clock when 
the fighting debater was winding up, Mr. Gladstone was 
undecided about speaking. ‘What do you advise?’ he asked 
ofa friend. ‘I am afraid it will take too much out of you,’ 
the friend replied ; ‘but still, speak for twenty minutes and 
no mote.’ Up he rose, and for half an hour a delighted 
House was treated to one of the most remarkable perfor- 
iances that ever were known, ‘I have never seen Mr. 
Gladstone,’ says one observer, ‘so dramatic, so prolific of all 
the resources of the actor's art. The courage, tho audacity, 
and the melodrama of it were irresistible’ (May 11). 


For ten minutes, writes another chronicler, Mr. Gladstone 
spoke, holding his audience spell-bound hy his force. Then came 
a sudden change, and it seemed that he was about to collapse 
from sheer physical exhaustion. His voice failed, huskinoss and 
indistinetness took the place of clearness and lucidity. Then 
pulling himself together for a great effort, Mr. Gladstone pointing 
the deprecatory finger at Mr. Chamberlain, warned tho Irishmen 
to beware of him; to watch the fowler who would inveigle 
them in his snare. Loud and long rang the liberal cheers. 
tho follant reel will wot grudge He is ou tho whole--savowt 


me leave to copy from Mr. Glad- the best stay I have.’ 
stone's diary:—‘ October 6, 1892. Saw 
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In plain words he told the unionists that Mr. Chamberlain's 
+ purpose was none other than obstruction, and he conveyed the 
intimation with a delicate expressiveness, a superabundant good 
feeling, a dramatic action and a marvellous music of voice that 
conspired in their various qualities to produce a tour de force, 
By sheer strength of enthusiasm and an overflowing wealth of 
eloquence, Mr. Gladatone literally conquered every physical weak- 
ness, and secured an effect electric in its influence even on seasoned 
‘old hands.’ Amidst high excitement and the sound of cheering 
that promised never to die away the House gradually melted into 
the lobbies, Mr. Gladstone, exhausted with his effort, chatted 
to Mr. Morley on the treasury bench. Except for these two 
the government side was deserted, and the conservatives had 
already disappeared. ‘The nationalists sat shoulder to shoulder, 
a solid phalanx. They eyed the prime minister with eager intent, 
and as soon as the venerable statesman rose to walk out of the 
House, they sprang to their fect and rent the air with wild 
hurrahs. 


No wonder if the talk downstairs at dinner among his 
colleagues that night, all turned upon their chief, his art and 
power, his union of the highest qualities of brain and heart 
with extraordinary practical penetration, and close watchful- 
ness of incident and trait and personality, disclosed in many 
a racy aside and pungent sally. The orator was fatigued, 
but full of keen enjoyment. This was one of the three or 
four occasions when he was induced not to return to the 
House after dinner. It had always been his habit in taking 
charge of bills to work the ship himself. No wonder that 
he held to his habit in this case. 

On another ovcasion ministers had taken ground that, as 
the debate went on, everybody saw they could not hold, An 
official spokesman for the bill had expressed an opinion, or 
intention, that, as very speedily appeared, Irish opposition 
would not allow to be maintained. There was no great 
aubstance in the point, but even a small dose of humiliation 
will make a parliamentary dish as bitter to one side as it is 
savoury to the other. The opposition grew more and more 
radiant, as it grew more certain that the official spokesman 
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must be thrown over. The discomfiture of the ministorialists CHAP. 
at the prospect of the public mortification of their leaders 7t_ 
was extreme in the same degree. ‘I suppose we must give 2% 8+ 
it up, said Mr. Gladstone. This was clear; and when he 

rose, he was greeted with mocking cheers from the enemy, 
though the enemy's chief men who had long experience of 

his Protean resources were less confident. Beginning ina 

tone of easy gravity and candour, he went on to points of 
pleasant banter, got his audience interested and amused and 

a little bewildered ; carried men with him in graceful argu- 

ments on the merits; and finally, with bye-play of con- 
summate sport, showed in triumph that the concession that 

we consented to make was so right and natural, that it must 

have been inevitable from the very first, Never were tables 

more effectively turned; the opposition watched first with 
amazement, then with excitement and delight as children 

watch a wizard; and he sat down victorions. Not another 

word was said or could be suid. ‘Never in all my parlia- 
mentary years, said a powerful veteran on the front bench 
opposite, as he passed behind the Speaker's chair, ‘never havo 

I seen so wonderful a thing done as that.’ 

The state of the county of Clare was a godsend to the 
obstructive. Clare was not at that moment quite as inno- 
cent as the garden of Eden before the fall, but the condition 
was not serious; it had been twenty times worse before with- 
out occupying the House of Commons five minutes. Now 
an evening a week was not thought too much for a hollow 
debate on disorder in Clare. It was described as a definite 
matter of urgent importance, though it had slept for years, 
and though three times in succession the judge of assize 
{travelling entirely out of his proper business) had denounced 
the state of things, It was made to support five votes of 
censure in eight weeks. 

On one of these votes of censure on Irish administration, 
moved by Mr. Balfour (March 27), Mr. Gladstone listened to 
the debate, At 8 we begged him not to stay and not to take 
the trouble to speak, so trumpery was the whole affair. He 
said he must, if only for five minutes, to show that he 
identified himself with his Irish minister. He left to dine, 
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and then before ten was on his feet, making what Lord 
Randolph Churchill rightly called ‘a most impressive and 
entrancing speech.’ He talked of Pat this and Michael that, 
and Father the other, as if he had pondered their cases for a 
month, clenching every point with extraordinary strength 
as well as consummate ease and grace, and winding up with 
some phrases of wonderful simplicity and concentration. 

A distinguished member made a motion for the exclusion 
of Irish cabinet ministers from their chamber. Mr. Gladstone 
wax reminded on the bench just before he rose, that the same 
proposal had been inserted in the Act of Settlement, and 
repealed in 1705. He wove this into his speech with a skill, 
and amplified confidence, that must have made everybody 
suppose that it was a historic fact present every day to his 
mind. The attention of a law-officer sitting by was called to 
this rapid amplification. ‘I never saw anything like it in 
all my wholo life, said the law-officer; and he was a man 
who had been accustomed to deal with some of the strongest 
and quickest minds of the day as judges and advocates. 

One day, when a tremendous afternoon of obstruction had 
almost worn him down, the adjournment came at seven 
o'clock. He was haggard and depressed. On returning at 
ten we found him making a most lively and amusing speech 
upon procedure, He sat down as blithe as dawn, ‘To 
make a speech of that sort,’ he said in deprecation of com- 
plimont, ‘a man does best to dine out; ’tis no use to lie 
on a sofa and think about it.’ 

Undoubtedly Mr. Gladstone’s method in this long com- 
mittee carried with it some disadvantages. His discursive 
treatment exposed an enormous surface. His abundance of 
illustration multiplied points for debate. His fertility in 
improvised arguments encouraged improvisation in dis- 
putants without the gift. Mr. Gladstone always supposed 
that a great theme needs to be copiously handled, which is 
perhaps doubtful, and indeed is often an exact inversion of 
the true state of things However that may be, copiousness 
is a game at which two can play,as a patriotic opposition 
now and at other times has effectually disclosed. Some 
thought in these days that a man like Lord Althorp, for 
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instance, would have given the obstructives much more cua. 
trouble in their pursuits than did Mr. Gladstone. ices 

‘That Mr. Gladstone's supporters should become restive at 47 8+ 
the slow motion of business was natural enough. They came 
to ministers, calling out for a drastic closure, as simple tribes 
might clamour to a rain-maker. It was the end of June, and 
with a reasonable opposition conducted in decent good faith, 
it was computed that the bill might be through committee 
in nineteen days. But the hypothesis of reason and good 
faith was not thought to be substantial, and the cabinet 
resolved on resort to closure on a scale like that on which it 
had been used by the late government in the case of the 
Crimes Act of 1887, and of the Special Commission. It has 
been said since on excellent authority, that without speaking 
of their good faith, Mr, Gladstone's principal opponents were 
now running absolutely short of new ammunition, and having 
used the same arguments and made the same speeches for 
so many weeks, they were so worn out that the guillotine 
was superfluous. Of these straits, however, there was little 
evidence. Mr. Gladstone entered into the operation with 
a good deal of chagrin. He saw that the House of Commons 
in which he did his work and rose to glory was swiftly fading 
out of sight, and a new institution of different habits of re- 
sponsibility and practice taking its place. 

The stage of committee lasted for sixty-three sittings. The 
whole proceedings occupied eighty-two. It is not necessary 
to hold that the time was too long for the size of the task, if 
it had been well spent. The spirit of the debate was aptly 
illustrated by the plea of a brilliant tory, that he voted 
for a certain motion against a principle that he approved, 
because he thought the carrying of the motion ‘ would make 
the bill more detestable.’ Opposition rested on a view of 
Trish character and Irish feeling about England, that can 
hardly have been very deeply thought out, because ten years 
later the most bitter opponents of the Irish claim launched 
a policy, that was to make Irish peasants direct debtors to 
the hated England to the tune of one hundred million 
pounds, and was to dislodge by imperial cash those who were 
persistently called the only friends of the imperial connection. 
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BOOK The bill passed its second reading by 347 against 304, or 
an 4 majority of 43. In some critical divisions, the majority 
184. yan down to 27. The third reading was carried by 301 
against, 267, or @ majority of 34. It was estimated that 
excluding the Irish, there was a majority against the bill 
of 23 Hf we counted England and Wales alone, the adverse 
inajority was 48, When it reached them, the Lords in- 
continently throw it ont The roll of the Lords held 560 
names, beyond the peers of the royal house. Of this body 
of 560, no fewer than 419 voted against the bill, and only 41 

voted for it. 


VI 

The session was protracted until st became the longest in 
the history of parliament. The House was sitting when Mr. 
Gladstone's cighty-fourth birthday arrived. ‘ Before putting 
A question,’ said Mr, Balfour in a tone that, after the heat and 
exasperations of so many months, was refreshing to hear, ‘per- 
haps the right honourable gentlemen will allow me, on my own 
part and on that of my friends, to offer him our most sincere 
congratulations.’ ‘Allow me to thank hit,’ said Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘for his great courtesy and kindness.’ The govern- 
ment pressed forward and carried through the House of 
Commons a measure dealing with the liability of employers 
for accidents, and a more important measure setting up 
elective bodies for certain purposes in parishes. Intc the 
first the Lords introduced such changes as were taken to 
nullify alt the advantages of the bill, and the cabinet 
approved of its abandonment. Into the second they forced 
back certain provisions that the Commons had with full 
deliberation decisively rejected. 

Mr Gladstone was at Biarritz, he records, when this hap- 
pened in the January of 1894, He had gone there to recruit 
after the incomparable exertions of the session, and also to 
consider at a cool distance and in changed scenes other topics 
that hed for some weeks caused him some agitation, He 
now thought that there was a decisive case against the 
House of Lords. Apart from the Irish bill to which the 
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Commons had given eighty-two days, the Lords had maimed CHAP. 
the bill for parish councils, to which had gone the labour of ae 
forty-one days, Other bills they had mutilated or defeated. -®*: 85 
Upon the whole, he argued, it was not too much to say that 

for practical purposes the Lords had destroyed the work of 

the House of Commons, unexampled as that work was in the 

time and pains bestowed upon it. ‘T suggested dissolution 

to my colleagues in London, where half, or more than half, 

the cabinet were found at the moment. I received by tele~ 

gtaph a hopelessly adverse reply.’ Reluctantly he let the 

idea drop, always maintaining, however, that a signal oppor- 

tunity had been lost. Even in my last conversation with 

him in 1897, he held to his text that we ought to have 
dissolved at this moment. The case, he said, was clear, 
thorough, and complete. As has been already mentioned, 

there were four occasions on which he believed that he 

had divined the right moment for a searching appeal to 
public opinion on a great question! The renewal of the 
income tax in 1853 was the first: the proposal of religious 
equality for Ireland in 1868 was the second; home rule 

was the third, and here he was justified by the astonishing 

and real progress that he had made up to the catastrophe 

at the end of 1890, The fourth case was this, of a dissolu- 

tion upon the question of the relations of the two Houses, 


2 See above, i. p. 875 
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©, "ru bneden, Cromwell, "tis a burden” 
"Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven, 
Henry VIL m2 


BOOK ‘ PoriTtcs,’ wrote Mr. Gladstone in one of his private memo- 
—— randa in March 1894, ‘aro like a labyrinth, from the inner 
18. intricacies of which it is even more difficult to find the way 
of escupo, than it was to find the way into them. My age 

did something but not enough. The deterioration of my 
hearing helped, but insufficiently. It is the state of my 

sight which has supplied me with effectual aid in exchanging 

my imperious public obligations for what seems to be a free 

place on “the breezy common of humanity.” And it has 

only been within the last cight months or thereabouts, that 

the decay of working sight has advanced at such a paco as 

to prescnt the likelihood of its becoming stringently opera- 

tive at an early date. It would have been very difficult to 

fix that date at this or that precise point, without the appear- 

ance of making an arbitrary choice; but then the closing 

of tho parliamentary session (1893-4) offered a natural break 
between tho cessation and renewal of engagements, which 

was udimirably suited to the design. And yet I think it, if 

not certain, yet very highly probable at the least, that any 
disposition of mine to profit by this break would—but for the 

naval scheme of my colleagues in the naval estimates—have 

been frustrated by their desire to avoid the inconveniences 

of a change, and by the pressure which they would have 
brought to bear upon ine in consequence, The effect of that 
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scheme was not to bring about the construction of an arti- CHAP. 
ficial cause, or pretext rather, of resignation, but to compel V2 
me to act upon one that was rational, sufficient, and ready -Et 85 
to hand.” 

This is the short, plain, and intelligible truth as to what 
now happened. There can be no reason to-day for not stating 
what was for a long time matter of common surniise, if not 
of common knowledge, that Mr. Gladstone did not regard 
the naval estimates, opened but not sottled in December 
1898, as justified by the circumstances of tho time. He 
made a speech that month in parliament in reply to a 
motion from the front bench opposite, and there he vook a 
position undoubtedly antagonistic to the new scheme that, 
found favour with his cabinet, though not with all its 
members. The present writer is of course not free to go 
into details, beyond those that anybody else not a member of 
of the cabinet would discover irom Mr. Gladstone's papers. 
Nor does the public lose anything of real interest by this 
necessary reserve. Mr. Gladstone said he wished to make 
me ‘his depositary’ as things gradually moved on, and he 
wrote me a series of short letters from day tu day. If they 
could be read aloud in Westminster Hall, no harm would he 
done either to surviving colleagues or to uthers: they would 
furnish no new reason for thinking either better or worse of 
anybody; aud uo one with a decent sense of the valuo of time 
would concern himself in all the wninor detail of an ineffectual 
controversy. The central facts were simple, Two things 
weighed with him, first his infirmities, and second his dis- 
approval of the policy. How, he asked himself, could he turn 
his back on his former self by becoming « party to swollen ex- 
penditure? Truc he had changed from conservative ta liberal 
in general polities, but when he was conservative, that party 
was the economic party, ‘Peel its leader being a Cobdenite.’ 
To assent tu this new outlay in time of peace was to revoln- 
tionize policy. Then he would go on—‘Owing to the part 
which I was drawn to take, first in Italy, then us to Greece, 
then on the eastern question, I have come to be considered 
not only an English but 2 European statesman. My name 
stands in Europe as a symbol of the policy of peace, modera- 
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BOOK tion, and non-aggression. What would be said of my active 
‘participation in a poliey that will be taken as plunging 
England into the whirlpool of militarism? Third, I have 
been in active public life for a period nearly as long as the 
time between the beginning of Mr. Pitt’s first ministry, and 
the close of Sir Robert Peel’s; between 1783 and 1846— 
sixty-two years and a half, During that time I have 
uniformly opposed militarism, Thus he would put his 
case, 

After the naval estimates wore brought forward, attempts 
were naturally made at accommodation, for whether he 
availed himself of the end of the session a» a proper occa- 
sion of retirement or not, he was bound to try to get the 
estimates down if he could. He laboured hard at the task 
of conversion, and though some of his colleagues needed no 
conversion, with the majority ho did not prevail. He 
admitted that ho had made limited concessions to scares in 
1860 and in 1884, and that he had bosides been repeatedly 
responsible for extraordinary financial provisions having 
reference to some crisis of the day :— 


I did this, (1) By a preliminary budget in 1854; (2) By tho final 
budget of July 1859; by the vote of credit in July 1870; and 
again by the vote of credit in 1884. Every one of these was 
special, and was shown in each case respectively to be special by 
the sequel: no one of them bad reference to the notion of estab- 
lishing dominant military or oven naval power in Europe. ‘Their 
amounts were various, but were adapted to the view taken, at 
least by me, of the exigency actually present! 


While the House after s0 many monthé of toil was still 
labouring manfully upon English bills, two of them of no 
secondary importance, it was decided by his family and their 
advisers that Mr. Gladstone should again try the effects of 
Biarritz, and thither they went on January 13, Distance, 
however, could not efface from his mind all thought of the 
decision that the end of the session would exact from him. 


1 See Appendia for further elucidation. 
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Rumours began to fly about in London that the prime 
minister upon his return intended to resign, and they were 
naturally clad with intrinsic probability. From Biarritz a 
communication was made to the press with his authority. 
It was to this effect, that the statement that Mr. Gladstone 
had definitely decided, or had decided at all, on resigning 
office was untrue. It was true that for many months past 
his age and the condition of his sight and hearing had in his 
judgment made relief from public cares desirable, and that 
accordingly his tenure of office had been at any moment 
liable to interruption from these causes, in their nature per- 
manent 

Nature meanwhile could not set back tho shadow on the 
dial, On his coming back from Biarritz (February 10) neither 
eyes nor ears were better. How should they be at eighty-five? 
The session was ending, the prorogation speech was to be 
composed, and the time had come for that ‘natural break’ 
between the cessation and renewal of his official obligations, 
of which we have already heard him speak. His colleagues 
carried almost to importunity their appeals to him to stay; 
to postpone what one of them called, and many of them 
truly felt to be, this ‘moment of anguish’ The division of 
opinion on estimates remained, but even if that could have 
been bridged, his sight and hearing could not be made 
whole. The rational and sufficient cause of resignation, as 
he only too justly described it, was strong as ever. Whether 
if the cabinet had come to his view on estimates, he would in 
spite of his great age and infirmities have come to their view 
of the importance of his remaining, we cannot tell. Accord- 
ing to his wont, he avoided decision until the time had 
come when decision was necessary, and then he made up his 
mind, ‘without the appearance of an arbitrary choice,’ that 
the time had come for accepting the natural break, and 
quitting office. 

On Feb. 27, arriving in the evening at Euston from Ire- 
land, I was met by a messenger with a note from Mr. Glad- 
stone begging me to call on my way home. I found him busy 
as usual at his table in Downing Street. ‘I suppose ‘tis the 
long habit of a life he said cheerily, ‘but even in the midst 
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of these passages, if ever I have half or quarter of an hour 


to spare, I find myself turning to my Horace translation,’ 


He said the prorogation speech would be settled on Thurs- 
day; the Queen would consider it on Friday; the council 
would be held on Saturday, and on that evening or afternoon 
he should send in his letter of resignation, 

The next day he had an audience at Buckingham Palace, 
and indirectly conveyed to the Queen what she might soon 
expect to learn from him, His rigorous sense of loyalty to 
colleagues made it improper and impossible to bring either 
before the Queen or the public his difference of judgment on 
matters for which his colleagues, not he, would be responsible, 
and on which they, not he, would have to take action, He 
derived cortain impressions at his audience, he told me, one 
of them being that the Sovereign would not seek his advice 
a8 to a successor. 

Ho wrote to inform the Prince of Wales of the approaching 
event :— 

Tn thus making it known to your royal Highness, he concluded, 
T desire to convey, on my own and my wife's part our fervent 
thanks for the unbounded kindness which we bave at all times 
received from your royal Highness and not less from the beloved 
Princess of Wales. The devotion of an old man is little worth ; 
but if at any time there be the smallest service which by informa- 
tion or suggestion your roval Highness may believe me capable 
of rendering, I shall remain as much at your command as if I had 
continued to be an active and responsible servant of the Queen. I 
remain with heartfelt loyalty and gratitude, ete. 


Tho Prince expressed his sincere regret, said how deeply 
the Princess and he were touched by the kind words about 
them, and how greatly for a long number of years they had 
valued his friendship and that of Mrs. Gladstone. Mr. 
Balfour, to whom he also confidentially told the news, com- 
municated among other graceful words, ‘ the special debt of 
gratitude that was due to him for the immense public service 
he had performed in fostering and keeping alive the great 
traditions of the House of Commons’ The day after that 
(March 1) was his last cabinet council, and a painful day it 
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was. The business of the speech and other matters were CHAP. 
discussed as usual, then came the end. In his report to the ae 
Queen—his last—he said :— Fir. 85, 


Looking forward to the likelihood that this might be the last 
occasion on which Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues might mect in 
the cabinet, Lord Kimberley and Sir William Harcourt on their 
own part and on that of the ministers generally, use-l words un- 
deservedly kind of acknowledgment and farewell. Lord Kimberley 
will pray your Majesty to appoint a council fur Saturday, at as 
early an hour as may be convenient. 


Mr. Gladstone sat composed and still as marble, and the 
emotion of the cabinet did not gain him for an instant. He 
followed the ‘words of acknowledgment and farewell’ in a 
little speech of four or five minutes, his voice unbroken and 
serene, the tone low, grave, and steady. Hewasglad to know 
that he had justification in the condition of his senses. Ho 
was glad to think that notwithstanding difference upon » 
public question, private friendships would remain unaltered 
and unimpaired, Then hardly above a breath, but every 
accent heard, he said ‘God bless you all’ He rose slowly 
and went out of one door, while his colleagues with minds 
oppressed filed out by the other. In his diary he enters—‘A 
really moving scene.’ 

A little later in the afternoon he made his last speech in 
the House of Commons, It was a vigorous assault upon the 
House of Lords. His mind had changed since the day in 
September 1884 when he had declared to an emissary from 
the court that he hated organie change in the House of 
Lords, and would do much to avert that mischief? Circum- 
stances had now altered the case; we had come to a more 
acute stage. Were they to accept the changes made by the 
Lords in the bill for parish councils, or were they to drop 
it? The question, he said, is whether the work of the House 
of Lords is not merely to modify, but to annihilate the whole 
work of the House of Commons, work which has been per- 
formed at an amount of sacrifice—of time, of labour, of con- 
venience, and perhaps of health—but at any rate sn amount 

¥ Above, p. 37 
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BOOK of sacrifice totally unknown to the House of Lords. The 
+ government had resolved that great as were the objections 
184. to acceptance of the changes made by the Lords, the argu- 
ments against rejection wore still weightier. Then he struck 

a note of passion, and spoke with rising fire: — 

We are compelled to accompany that acceptance with the sorrow- 
ful declaration that the differences, not of a temporary or casual 
nature merely, but differences of conviction, differences of prepos- 
session, differences of mental habit, and differences of fundamental 
tendency, between the House of Lords and the House of Commons, 
appear to have reached a development in the present year such as 
to create a state of things of which we are compelled to say that, 
in our judgment, it cannot continue. Sir, I do not wish to use 
hard words, which are easily employed and ss easily retorted—it 
is a game that two can play at—but without using hard words, 
without presuming to judge of motives, without desiring or ventur- 
ing to allege imputations, I have felt it a duty to state what 
appeared to me to be indisputable facts. The issue which is raised 
between a deliberative assembly, elected by the votes of more than 
6,000,000 people, and a deliberative assembly occupied by many 
men of virtue, by many men of talent, of course with considerable 
diversities and varieties, is a controversy which, when once raised, 
mast go forward to an issue. 

Men did not know that they were listening to his last 
speech, but his words fell in with the eager humour of his 
followers around him, and he sat down amid vehement 
plaudits, Then when the business was at an end, he rose, 
and for the last time walked away from the House of 
Commons, Hoe had first addressed it sixty-one years before. 


mI 

The following day (March 2) he busied himself in packing 
his papers, and working at intervals on his translation of 
Horace. He told me that he had now reason to suppose 
that the Queen might ask him for advice as to his successor. 
After some talk, he said that if asked he should advise her 
to send for Lord Spencer. As it happened, his advice was 
not sought, That evening he went to Windsor to dine and 
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sleep. The next day was to be the council. Here is his CHAP, 
memorandum of the last audience on Saturday, March 31:— a 

‘Aa 1 crossed the quadrangle at 10.20 on my way to St. George's “= & 
Chapel, I met Sir H. Ponsonby, who said he was anxious to speak 
to me about the future. He was much impressed with the move- 
ment among a body of members of parliament against having any 
peer for prime minister. I signified briefy that I did not think 
there should be too ready a submission to auch a movement, There 
was not timo to say a great deal, and I had something serious to 
say, 80 we adjourned the conversation till half past eleven, when I 
should return from St. George’s. 

Ho came at that time and opened on the same lines, desiring to 
obtain from me whatever I thought proper to say as to persons in 
the arrangements for the future, I replied to him that this waa 
in my view a most serious matter, All my thoughts on it were 
absolutely at the command of the Queen. And I should bo equally 
at his command, if he inquired of me from her and in her name ; 
but that otherwise my lips must be sealed. I knew from him that 
he was in search of information to report to the Queen, but this 
was a totally different matter. 

Tentered, however, freely on the general question of the move- 
ment among a section of the House of Commons. I[ thought it 
impossible to say at the moment, but I should not take for granted 
that it would be formidable or regard it as in limine disposing of 
the question, Up to a certain point, I thought it a duty to 
strengthen the hands of our small minority and little knot of 
ministers in the Lords, by providing these ministers with such 
weight as attaches to high office. All this, or rather all that 
touched the main poiut, namely the point of a peer prime minister, 
he without doubt reported. 

The council train came down and I joined the ministers in the 
drawing-room, I received various messages as to the time when I 
was to see the Queen, and when it would be most convenient to 
me, I interpret this variety as showing that she was nervous, It 
ended in fixing the time sfter the council and before luncheon, I 
carried with me a box containing my resignation, and, the council 
being over, handed it to her immediately, and told her that it con- 

3 Written down, Mareh 5. 
‘VOL, IL 3B 
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BOOK tained my tender of resignation. She asked whether she ought 
:thentoreadit. Isaid there was nothing in the letter to require it, 
It repeated my former letter of notice, with the requisite additions, 
I must notice what, though alight, supplied the only incident of 
any interest in this perhaps rather memorable andionce, which 
closed a service-that would reach to fifty-three years on September 
3, when I was sworn privy councillor before the Queen at Claremont, 
When I came into the room and came near to take the seat she 
has now for some time courteously commanded, I did think she 
was going to ‘break down. If I was not mistaken, at auy rate 
she rallied herself, as I thought, by a prompt effort, and remained 
collected and at her ease. Then came the conversation, which may 
be called neither here nor there. Its only material feature was nega- 
tive. There was not one syllable on the past, except a repetition, 
an emphatic repetition, of the thanks she had Jong ago amply 
rendered for what I had done, a service of no great merit, in the 
matter of the Duke of Coburg, and which I assured her would 
not now escape my notice if occasion should arise. There was the 
question of eyes and ears, of German versus English oculists, she 
believing in the German as decidedly superior. Some reference 
to my wife, with whom she had had an interview and had ended it 
affectionately,—and various nothings, No touch on the subject of 
the last Ponsonby conversation. Was I wrong in not tendering 
orally my beat wishes? I was afraid that anything said by me 
should have the appearance of touting. A departing servant bas 
some title to offer his hopes and prayers for the future; but a 
servant is one who haa done, or tried to do, service in the past. 
Thore is in all this a great sincerity. ‘There also seems to be somo 
little mystery as to my own case with her. I saw no sign of 
embarrassment or preoccupation. The Empress Frederick was 
outside in the corridor. She bade me a most kind and warm fare- 
well, which I had done nothing to deserve. 
The letter tendered to the Queen in the box was this:— 
Mr. Gladstone presente his most humble duty to your Majesty. 
The close of the session and the approach of a new one have 
offered Mr. Gladstone a suitable opportunity for considering the 
condition of his sight and hearing, both of them impaired, in rela- 
tion to bis official obligations, As they now place serious and 
aleo growing obstacles in the way of the efficient discharge of 
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those obligations, the result has been that he has found it his 
duty humbly to tender to your Majesty his resignation of the 
high offices which your Majesty has been pleased to intrust to 
him. His desire to make this surrender is accompanied with a 
grateful senso of the condescending kindnesses, which your 
Majesty has graciously shown him on so many occasions during 
the various periods for which he has had the honour to serve your 
Majesty. Mr. Gladstone will not needlessly burden your Majesty 
with a recital of particulars. He may, however, say that although 
at eighty-four years of age he is sensible of a diminished capacity 
for prolonged labour, this is not of itself such as would justify his 
praying to be relioved from the restraints and exigencies of officinl 
life. But his deafness has become in parliament, and even in the 
cabinet, a serious inconvenience, of which he must reckon on more 
progressive increase. More grave than this, and more rapid in 
its growth, is the obstruction of vision which arises from cataract 
in both his eyes. It has cut him off in substance from the news- 
papers, and from all except the best types in the best lights, while 
even as to these he cannot master them with that ordinary facility 
and despatch which he deems absolutely required for the due 
despatch of his public duties. In other respects than reading 
the operation of the complaint is not as yet so serious, but this 
one he deems to be vital. Accordingly he brings together these 
two facts, the condition of his sight and hearing, and the break in 
the course of public affairs brought about in the ordinary way 
hy the close of the session. He has therefore felt that this is the 
fitting opportunity for the resignation which by this lettor he 
humbly prays your Majesty to accept. 

In the course of the day the Queen wrote what I take to 
be her last letter to him :—~ 

Windsor Castle, Murch 3, 1894,—Though the Queen has already 
accepted Mr. Gladstone's resignation, and has taken leave of him, 
she does not like to leave his letter tendering his resignation 
unanswered, She therefore writes these few lines to say that she 
thinks that after eo many years of arduous labour and responsibility 
he is right in wishing to be relieved at his age of these arduous 
duties. And she trusts he will be able to enjoy peace and quiet 
with his excellent and devoted wife in health and happiness, and 
that hia eyesight may improve. 


CHAP, 
Vi. 
Bn, 86. 
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The Queen would gladly have conferred a peerage on Mr. Gilad- 
+ stone, but she knows he would not aecept it. 


His last act in relation to this closing scene of the great 
official drama was a letter to General Ponsonby (March 5):— 

The first entrance of a man to Windsor Castle in a responsible 
character, is a great event in his life; and his last departure 
from it is not less moving. But in and during the process 
which led up to this transaction on Saturday, my action has 
heen in the strictest sense sole, and it has required me in 
circumstances partly known to harden my heart into a flint, 
However, it is not even now so hard, but that I can feel 
what you have most kindly written; nor do I fail to observe 
with pleasure thet you do not speak absolutely in the singular. 
Tf there were feelings that made the occasion sad, such feelings do 
not die with the oceasion. But this letter must not be wholly one 
of egotism. I have known and have liked snd admired all the 
men who have served the Queen in your delicate and responsible 
office ; and have liked most, probably because I knew him most, 
the last of them, that most true-hearted man, General Grey. 
But forgive me for saying you are ‘to the manner born’; and 
such a combination of tact and temper with loyalty, intelligence, 
and truth I cannot expect to see again. Pray remember these 
are words which can only pass from an old man to one mugh 
younger, though trained in a long experience. 

It is hardly in human nature, in spite of Charles v., Sulla, 
and some other historic persons, to lay down power beyond 
recall, without a secret pang. In Prior's lines that came to 
the mind of brave Sir Walter Scott, as he saw the curtain 
failing on his days,— 

‘The man in graver tragic known, 

(Though hus best part long since was done,) 
Still on the stage desires to tarry . . . 
Unwilling to retire, thongh weary. 

Whether the departing minister had a lingering thought 
that in the dispensations of the world, purposes and services 
would still arise to which even yet he might one day be 
summoned, we do not know. Those who were nearest to 
him believe not, and assuredly he made no outer sign. 


CHAPTER 1X 
THE CLOSE 


(1894-1898) 


Narvnat.death is an it were haven and a reat to wafter long nevi- 
gation, And the noble Soul is hike a good mariner ; for he, when 
he draws near the port, lowers his suils and entora it softly with 
gentle steerage. . . . And herein wo have from our own nature 
great lesson of snevity ; for sn such death aa this there is no grief 
nor any bitterness : but as & ripe apple is lightly and without violonoe 
ooeoned from its branch, 20 our soul without grieving departs from 
tho body in which it hath been.—Daxrs, Convito,* 










Arrer the first wrench was over, and an end had come to cHAP, 
the demands, pursuits, duties, glories, of powerful and active 
station held for a long lifetime, Mr. Gladstone soon settled 7. 85. 
to the new conditions of his existence, knowing that for him 
all that could be left was, in the figure of his great Italian poet, 
‘to lower sails and gather in his ropes’? He was not much 
in London, and when he came he stayed in the pleasant 
retreat to which his affectionate and ever-attached friends, 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen, so often invited him at Dollis Hill 
Much against his will, he did not resign his seat in the 
House, and he held it until the dissolution of 1895.2 In 
June (1895) he took a final cruise in one of Sir Donald Currie’s 
ships, visiting Hamburg, the new North Sea canal, and 
Copenhagen once more. His injured sight was a far deadlier 
breach in the habit of his days than withdrawal from oftice 
or from parliament. His own tranquil words written in the 
year in which he laid down his part in the shows of the 
world’s huge stage, tell the story :— 

July 25, 1894.—For the first time in my life there has been given 


5 De, Carty’ translation hia formal withdrawal in a letter to 
2 Inferno, xxvii, 8 Sir Jolm Gowan, so log the loyal 
On July 1, 805, ho snnounoed chairman of his secloral sommitice 
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BOOK to me by the providence of God » period of comparative leisure, 

reckoning at the present date to four and a half months. Such a 

period drives the mind in upon itself, and invites, almost constrains, 

to recollection, and the rendering at least internally an account of 

life ; further it lays the basis of a habit of meditation, to the forma- 

tion of which the course of my existence, packed and crammed 

with occupation outwards, never stagnant, oft-times overdriven, has 

been extremely hostile. As there is no life which in its detail 

does not seem to afford intervals of briof leisure, or what is termed 

‘waiting’ for others engaged with us in some common action, 

these are commonly spent in murmurs and in petulant desire for 

their termination. Bat in reality they supply excellent oppor- 
tunities for brief or ejaculatory prayer. 

As this new period of my life has brought with it my retirement 
from active business in the world, it affords a good opportunity 
for breaking off the commonly dry daily journal, or ledger as it 
might almost be called, in which for seventy years I have rovorded 
the chief details of my outward life, If life be continued I propose 
tw uote in it henceforward only principal events or occupations, 
This first breach since the latter part of May in this year has been 
involuntary. When the operation on my eye for cataract came, it 
was necessary for a time to suspend all use of vision, Before 
that, from the beginning of March, it was only my out-of-door 
activity or intercourse that had been paralysed ... For my 
own part, suave mari magno steals upon me; or at any rate, an in- 
expressible sense of relief from an exhausting life of incessant 
contention, A great revolution has been operated in my corre- 
spondence, which had for many years been a serious burden, and 
at times one almost intolerable. During the last months of partial 
incapacity I have not written with my own hand probably so 
auch as one letter per day. Few people have had a smaller 
number of ofiose conversations probably than I in the last fifty 
years; but J have of late seen more friends and more freely, 
though without practical objects in view. Many kind friends 
have read books to me; I must place Lady Sarah Spencer at the 
head of the proficients in that difficult art; in distinctness of 
articulation, with low clear voice, she is supreme. Dearest 
Catherine bas been my chaplain from morning to morning, My 
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church-going has been almost confined to mid-day communiona, 

which have not required my sbandonment of the reclining posture. 

for long periods of time. Authorship has not been quite in Bx 86, 
abeyance; I have been able to write what I was not allowed to 

read, and have composed two theological articles for the Nineleenth 

Century of August and September respectively.? 

Independently of the days of blindness after the operation, the 
visits of doctors have become a noticeable item of demand upon 
time, Of physic I incline to believe I have had as much in 
1894 as in my whole previous life. I have learned for the firat 
time the extraordinary comfort of the aid which the attendance of 
a narse can give. My health will now be matter of little interest 
except to myself. But I have not yet abandoned the hope that J 
may be permitted to grapple with that considerable armful of 
work, which had been long marked out for my old age; the ques- 
tion of my recovering sight being for the present in abeyance. 

Sept. 13.—I am not yet thoroughly accustomed to my new stage 
of existence, in part because the remains of my influenza have not 
yet allowed me wholly to resume the habits of health. But Iam 
thoroughly content with my retirement ; and I cast no longing, 
lingering look behind. I pass onward irom it ooulo irvetorto. 
There is plenty of work before me, peaceful work and work 
directed to the supreme, i.e. the spiritual cultivation of mankind, 
if it pleases God to give me time and vision to perform it. 

Oct. 1.—As far as I can at present judge, all the signs of the eye 
being favourable, the new form of vision will enable me to get 
through in s given time about half the amount of work which 
would have been practicable under the old. I speak of reading 
and writing work, which have been principal with me when I had 
the option. In conversation there is no difference, although there 
are various drawbacks in what we call society. On the 20th of 
jast month when I had gone through my crizes of trials, Mr, 
Nettleship, [the oculist], at once declared that any farther operation 
would be superfluous. 

Tam unable to continue attendance at the daily morning service, 
notion account of the eyesight but because I may not rise before 


1 «The Place of Heresy and Schiem ‘The True and | False Conception of 
in the Modern Christian Church’and the Atonement. 
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WOOK ten at the earliest. And so a Hawarden practice of over fifty 

%_. yoars is interrupted ; not without some degree of hope that it, 

1895. may be resumed, Two evening services, one at 5 P.M. and the 
other at 7, afford me a limited consolation. I drive almost every 
day, and thus grow to my dissatisfaction more burdensome. My 
walking powors are limited ; once I have exceeded two miles by » 
little. A large part of the day remains available at my table; 
daylight is especially precious ; my correspondence is still a weary 
weight, though I have admirable help from children. Upon the 
whole the change is considerable. In early and mature life a man 
walka to his daily work with a sense of the duty and capacity of 
solf-provision, a certain adrépxei [independence] (which the 
Grecks carried into the moral world). Now that sense is re- 
vereed ; it seoms as if 1 must, God knows how reluctantly, lay 
burdens upon others ; and as if capacity were, so to speak, dealt 
out to me mereifully—nt by armfals, 


Old age until the very end brought no grave changes in 
physical conditions. He missed sorely his devoted friend, 
Sir Andrew Clark, to whose worth as man and skill as 
healer he had borne public testimony in May 1894 But 
for physician's service there wns no special need. His 
ordinary life, though of diminished power, suffered little 
interruption. ‘The attitude, he wrote, ‘in which I endea- 
voured to fix myself was that of a soldier on parade, in a 
line of mon drawn up ready to march and waiting for the 
word of cominand. I sought to be in preparation for prompt 
obedience, feeling no desire to go, but on the other hand 
without reluctance, because firmly convinced that whatever 
He ordains for us is best, best both for us and for all.’ 

He worked with all his old zest at his edition of Bishop 
Butler, and his volume of studies subsidiary to Butler. He 
wrote to the Duke of Argyll (Dec. 5, 1895):— 

I find my Butler a weighty undertaking, but I hope it will be 
useful at least for the important improvements of form which I am 
making 

It is very difficult to keep one’s temper in dealing with M. 
Arnold when he touches on religious matters. His patronage of a 
Christianity fashioned by himself is to me more offensive and 
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trying than rank unbelief. Bat I try, or seem to myself to try, to CHAP. 
sbrink from controversy of which I have had so much. Organic _!%- 
evolution sounds to me a Butlerish idea, but I doubt if he ever “86 
employed either term, certainly he has not the phrase, and 1 

cannot as yet identify the passage to which you may refor. 

De, 9.—Many thanke for your letter. ‘The idea of evolution is 
without doubt deeply ingrained in Butler. The case of the animal 
creation had s charm for him, and in his frst chapter he opens, 
without committing himself, the idea of their possible elevation to 
a much higher state. J have always been struck by the glee with 
which negative writers strive to get rid of ‘special creation,’ as if 
by that method they got the idea of God out of their way, whereas 
I know not what right they have to say that the smal] increments 
effected by the divine workman are not as truly special as the 
Jarge. It is remarkable that Butler has taken such hold both on 
nonconformists in England and outside of England, especially on 
those bodies in America which are descended from English non- 
econformists, 

He made progress with his writings on the Olympian 
Religion, without regard to Acton’s warnings and exhorta- 
tions to read a score of volumes by learned explorers with 
uncouth names. He collected a new series of his Gleanings. 
By 1896 he had got his cherished project of hostel and 
library at St Deiniol’s in Hawarden village, near to its 
launch. He was drawn into a discussion on the validity of 
anglican orders, and even wrote a letter to Cardinal Ram- 
polla, in his effort to realise the dream of Christian unity. 
The Vatican replied in such language as might have been 
expected by anybody with less than Mr. Gladstone’s in- 
extinguishable faith in the virtues of argumentative per- 
suasion. Soon he saw the effects of Christian disunion 
upon a bloodier stage. In the autumn of this year he was 
roused to one more vehement protest like that twenty years 
before against the abominations of Turkish rule, this time 
in Armenia, He had been induced to address a meeting in 
Cheater in August 1895, and now a year later he travelled to 
Liverpool (Sept. 24) to a non-party gathering at Hengler’s 
Circus. He always described this as the place most agreeable 
to the speaker of all those with which he was acquainted, 
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‘Had I the years of 1876 upon me,’ he said to one of his sons, 


‘gladly would I start another campaign, even if as long as that.’ 


To discuss, almost even to describe, the course of his 
policy and proceedings in the matter of Armenia, would 
bring us into a mixed controversy affecting statesmen now 
living, who played an unexpected part, and that controversy 
may well stand over for another, and let us hope a very 
distant, day. Whether we had a right to interfere single- 
handed; whether we were bound as a duty to interfere 
under the Cyprus Convention; whether our intervention 
would provoke hostilities on the part of other Powers and 
even kindle a general conflagration in Europe; whether our 
severance of diplomatic relations with the Sultan or our 
withdrawal from the concert of Europe would do any good; 
what possible form armed intervention could take—all 
these are questions on which both liberals and tories 
vehemently differed from one another then, and will 
vehemently ditter again. Mr. Gladstone was bold and firm 
in his replies. As to the idea, he said, that all independent 
action on tho part of this great country was to be made 
chargeable for producing war in Europe, ‘that is in my 
opinion a mistake almost more deplorable than almost any 
committed in the history of diplomacy.’ We had a right 
under the convention. We had a duty under the responsi- 
bilities incurred at Paris in 1856, at Berlin in 1878. The 
upshot of his arguments at Liverpool was that we should 
break off relations with the Sultan; that we should under- 
take not to turn hostilities to our private advantage; that 
wo should limit our proceedings to the suppression of 
mischief in its aggravated form: and if Europe threatened 
us with war it might be necessary to recede, as France had 
receded under parallel circumstances from her individual 
policy on the eastern question in 1840.—receded without 
loss either of honour or power, believing that she had been 
Tight and wise and others wrong and unwise. 

Tf Mr, Gladstone had still had, as he puts it, ‘the years of 
1876, he might have made as deep mark. As it was, his 
speech at Liverpool was his last great deliverance to a public 
audience, As the year ended this was his birthday entry:— 
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Dec. 29, 1896.—My Jong and tangled life this day concludes ite CHAP, 
87th year. My father died four days short of that term. I know _=& 
of no other life so long in the Gladstone family, and my profession 2% 87% 
has been that of politician, or, more strictly, minister of state, an 
extremely short-lived race when their scene of action has been in 
the House of Commons, Lord Palmerston being the only completo 
exception. In the last twelve months eyes and ears may have 
declined, but not materially. The occasional contraction of the 
chest is the only inconvenience that can be callod new. I am not 
without hope that Cannes may have a [illegible] to act upon it 
‘The blessings of family life continue to be poured in the largest 
T™easure upon my unworthy head. Kyen my temporal affaira have 
thriven. Still old age is appointed for the gradual loosening and 
succeeding snapping of the threads, I visited Lord Stratford 
when he was, say, 90 or 91 or thereabouts. He said to mc, ‘It is 
nota blessing.’ As to politics, I think the basis of my mind is 
laid principally in finance and philanthropy. Thu prospects of the 
first are darker than I have ever known them. Those of the 
second are black also, but with more hope of some early dawn. I 
do not enter on interior matters. It is su easy to write, but to 
write honestly nearly impossible. Lady (trosvenor gave me 
to-day a delightful present of a small crucifix. J am rather too 
independent of symbol. 

This is the last entry in the diaries of soventy years. 

At the end of January 1897; the Gladstones betook them- 
selves once more to Lord Rendel’s pulazcetto, as they called 
it, at Cannes. 

I had hoped during this excursion, he journalises, to make 
much way with my autobiographica. But this was in a large 
degree frustrated, first by invatidism, next by the eastern 
question, on which I was finally obliged to write something? 
Lastly, and not least, by a growing sense of decline in my daily 
amount of brain force available for serious work. My power to 
read (but to read very slowly indeed since the cataract came) for a 
considerable number of hours daily, thank God, continues. This 
is a great mercy. While on my outing, 1 may have read of one 
kind and another, twenty volumes. Novels enter into this list 

1 Letter to the Duke of Westminster. 
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rather considerably. 1 have begun seriously to ask myself 
whether I shall ever be able to face ‘The Olympian Religion.’ 


The Queen happened to be resident at Cimiez at this time, 
and Mr. Gladstone wrote about their last meeting :— 

A message came down to us inviting us to go into the hotel and 
take tea with the Princess Louise. We repaired to the hotel, and 
had our tea with Miss Paget, who was in attendance. The 
Princess soon came in, and after a short delay we were summoned 
into the Queen’s presence. No other English people were on the 
ground. We were shown into a room tolerably, but not brilliantly 
lighted, much of which was populated by a copious supply of 
Hanoverian royalties. The Queen was in the inner part of the 
room, and behind her stood the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Cambridge. Notwithstanding my enfeebled sight, my vision is not 
much impaired for practical purposes in cases such as this, where I 
am thoroughly familar with the countenance and whole contour 
of any person to be seen. My wife preceded, and Mary followed 
me. The Quoen’s manner did not show the old and usual vitality. 
It wag still, but at the same time very decidedly kind, such as I 
hed not seen it for a good while before my final resignation. She 
gave me her hand, « thing which is, I apprehended, rather rare 
with men, and which had never happened with me during all my 
life, though that hfe, be it remembered, had included some periods 
of rather decided favour. Catherine sat down near her, and I at a 
little distance, For a good many years she bad habitually asked 
metosit. My wife spoke freely and a good deal to the Queen, 
but the answers appeared to me to be very slight. As to myself, I 
expressed satisfaction at the favonrable accounts I had beard of 
the accommodation at Cimiez, and perhaps a few more words of 
routing, To speak frankly, it seemed to me that the Queen's 
peculiar faculty and habit of conversation had disappeared. It was 
a faculty, not so much the free offspring of a rich and powerful 
mind, as the fruit of assiduous care with long practice Gnd mueb 
opportunity. After about ten minutes, it was signified to us that 
we had to be presented to all the other royalties, and so passed 
the remainder of this meeting. 


Tn the early autumn of 1897 he found himself affected by 
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what was supposed to be a peculiar form of catarrh. Ho 
went to stay with Mr, Armitstead at Butterstone in Perth-, 
shire. I saw him on several occasions afterwards, but this “78 
was the last time when I found him with all the freedom, 
full self-possession, and kind geniality of old days. He was 
keenly interested at my telling him that I had seen James 
Martineau a few days before, in his cottage further north in 
Inverness-shire; that Martineau, though he had now passed. 
his ninety-second milestone on life's road, was able to walk 
five or six hundred feet up his hillside every day, was at his 
desk at eight each morning, and read theology a good many 
hours before he went to bed at night, Mr, Gladstone's con- 
versation was varied, glowing, full of reminiscence. He had 
written me in the previous May, hoping among other kind 
things that ‘we may live more and more in sympathy and 
communion.’ I never saw him more attractive than in the 
short pleasant talks of these three or four days. He discussed. 
some of the sixty or seventy men with whom he had becn 
associated in cabinet life, freely but charitably, though ho 
named two whom he thought to have behaved worso to him 
than others, He repeated his expression of enormous admiru- 
tion for Graham. Talked about his own voice. After he had 
inade his long budget speech in 1860, certain member, sup- 
posed to be an operatic expert, came to him and said, ‘You 
must take great care, or else you will destroy the colour in 
your voice,’ He had kept a watch on general affairs. Tho 
speech of a foreign ruler upon divine right much incensed him, 
He thought that Lord Salisbury had managed to set the Turk 
up higher than he had reached since the Crimean war; and 
his policy had weakened Greece, the most liberal of the 
eastern communities. We fought over again some old 
battles of 1886 and 1892-4. Mr. Armitstead had said to 
him—* Oh, sir, you ll live ten years to come.’ ‘I do trust,’ 
he answered as he told me this, ‘that God in his mercy 
will spare me that.’ 
u 

Then came months of distress. The facial annoyance 

grew into acute and continued pain, and to pain he proved 
2 For the list see Appendix. 
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to be exceedingly sensitive. It did not master him, but 


-there were moments that seemed almost of collapse and 


defeat. At last the night was gathering 
About the burning crest 
Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied sun.' 
They took him at the end of November (1897) to Cannes, 
to tho house of Lord Rendel. 

Sometimes at dinner he talked with his host, with Lord 
Welby, or Lord Acton, with his usual force, but most of the 
time he lay in extreme suffering and weariness, only glad 
when they soothed him with music. It was decided that he 
had better return, and in hope that change of air might even 
yet be some palliative, he went to Bournemouth which he 
reached on February 22. For weeks past he had not written 
nor read, save one letter that he wrote in his journey home to 
Lady Salisbury upon a rather narrow escape of her husband's 
in s carriage accident, On March 18 his malady was pro- 
nounced incurable, and he learned that it was likely to end 
in & few woeks. He received the verdict with perfect 
serenity and with a sense of unuttcrable relief, for his suffer- 
ings had been cruel. Four days later he started home to 
dic. On leaving Bournemouth before stepping into the 
train, ho turned round and to those who were waiting on the 
platform to see him off, he said with quiet gravity, ‘God 
bless you and this place, and the land you love” At 
Hawarden he bore the dreadful burden of his pain with 
fortitude, supported by the ritual ordinances of his church 
and faith. Music soothed him, the old composers being 
those he liked best to hear. Messages of sympathy wore 
tead to him, and he listened silently or with a word of 
thanks, 

‘The might of the whole world’s good wishes’ flowed to 
the ‘large upper chamber looking to the sunrising, where the 
aged pilgrim lay’ Men and women of every communion 
offered up earnest prayers for him. Those who were of no 
communion thought with pity, sympathy, and sorrow of 

A Power passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature’s dark abyss. 


} King John, 
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From every rank in social life came outpourings in every oBaP. 
key of reverence and admiration. People appeared — 28 
is the way when death comes—to see his life and char- 
acter as @ whole, and to gather up in his personality 
thus transfigured by the descending shades, all the best 
hopes and aspirations of their own best hours. A certain 
grandeur overspread the moving scene. Nothing was there 
for tears, It was ‘no importunate and heavy load.’ The 
force was spent, but it had been nobly spent in devoted and 
affective service for his country and his fellow-men. 

From the Prince of the Black Mountain came a telegram : 
‘Many years ago, when Montenegro, my beloved country, 
was in difficulties and in danger, your eloquent voice and 
powerful pen successfully pleaded and worked on her behalf. 
At this time vigorous and prosperous, with « bright futuro 
before her, she turns with sympathetic eye to the great 
English statesman to whom she owes so much, and for whose 
present sufferings she feels so deeply.’ And he answered by 
a message that ‘his interest in Montenegro had always been 
profound, and he prayed that it might prosper and be blessed 
in all its undertakings.’ 

Of the thousand salutations of pity and hope none went 
so wuch to his heart as one from Oxford—an expression of 
true feeling, in language worthy of her fame — 


At yeaterday’s meeting of the hebdomadal council, wrote the 
vice-chancellor, an unanimous wish was expressed that T should 
convey to you the message of our profound sorrow and affection at 
the sore trouble and distress which you are called upon to endure. 
While we join in the universal regret with which the nation 
watches the dark cloud which has fallen upon the evening of a 
great and impressive life, we believe that Oxford may lay claim to 
adeeper and more intimate share in this sorrow. Your brilliant 
career in our university, your long political connection with it, 
and your fine scholarship, kindled in this place of ancient learning, 
have linked you to Oxford by no ordinary bond, and we cannot 
but hope that you will receive with satisfaction this expression of 
deep-seated kindliness and sympathy from us, 

‘We pray that the Almighty may support you and those near 
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and dear to you in this trial, and may lighten the load of suffering 


- which you bear with such heroic resignation, 


To this he listened most attentively and over it he brooded. 
long, then he dictated to his youngest daughter sentence by 
sentence at intervals his reply :— 

‘There ia no expression of Christian sympathy that I value more 
than that of the ancient university of Oxford, the God-fearing and 
God-sustaining university of Oxford. I served her, perhaps mis- 
takenly, but to the best of my ability. My most carnest prayers 
are hers to the uttermost and to the last. 


When May opened, it was evident that the end was draw- 
ing near, On the 18th he was allowed to receive visits of 
farewell from Lord Rosebery and from myself, the last 
persons beyond his household to see him. Ho was hardly 
conscious. On the early morning of the 19th, his family 
all kneeling around the bed on which he lay in the stupor 
of coming death, without » struggle he ceased to breathe, 
Nature outside—wood and wide lawn and cloudless far-off 
sky—shone at her fairest. 


iss 

On the day after his death, in each of the two Housesthe 
leader nade the motion, identical in language in both cases 
save the few final words about financial provision in the 
resolution of the Commons :— 

‘That an humble Address be presented to her Majesty praying 
that her Majesty will be graciously plessed to give directions that 
the remains of the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone be in- 
terred at tho public charge, and that a monument be erected in 
the Collegiate Church of St, Peter, Westminster, with an inserip- 
tion expressive of the public admiration and attachment and of 
the high sense entertained of his rare and splendid gifts, and of 
his devoted labours in parliament and in great offices of state, 
and to assure her Majesty that this House will make good the 
expenses attending the same. 


The language of the movers was worthy of the British 
parliament at ita best, worthy of the station of those who 
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used it, and worthy of the figure commemorated. Lord cHaP. 
Salisbury was thought by most to go nearest to the core of =z 
the solemnity -— Er. 69, 


‘What is the cause of this unanimous feeling? Of course, he 
had qualities that distinguished him from all other men; and 
you may say that it was his transcendent intellect, his astonish- 
ing power of attaching men to him, and the great influence he 
was able to exert upon the thought and convictions of hia con 
temporaries, But these things, which explain the attachment, the 
adoration of those whose ideas he represented, would not explain 
why it is that sentiments almost as fervent are felt and expressed 
by those whose ideas were not carried out by his policy. My 
Lords, I do not think the reason is to be found in anything so 
far removed from the commofi feelings of mankind as the abatruac 
and controversial questions of the policy of the day. They had 
nothing to do with it. Whether he waa right, or whether he 
was wrong, in all the measures, or in most of the measurea 
which he proposed—those are matters of which the discussion 
has passed by, and would certainly be singularly inappropriate 
here ; they are really remitted to the judgment of future genera- 
tions, who will securely judge from experience what we can only 
decide by forecast, It was on account of considerations more 
common to the masses of human beings, to the general working 
of the human mind, than any controversial questions of policy 
that men recognised in him a man guided—whether under tnis- 
taken impressions or not, it matters not—but guided in all the 
steps he took, in all the efforts that he made, by a high moral 
ideal. What he sought were the attainments of great ideals, 
and, whether they were based on sound convictions or not, they 
could have issued from nothing but the greatest and the purest 
moral aspirations; and he is honoured by his countrymen, be- 
cause through so many years, across so many vicissitudes and 
conflicts, they had recognised this one characteristic of his action, 
which has never ceased to be felt. He will leave behind him, 
especially to those who have followed with deep interest the 
history of the later years—I might almost say the later months 
of hia life—he will leave behind him the memory of great 
Christian statesman. Set up necessarily on high—the sight of 
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his character, his motives, and his intentions would strike all the 
world. They will have ieft a deep and most galutary influence 
on the political thought and the eocial thought of the genera- 
tion in which he lived, and he will be long remembered not so 
much for the causes in which he was engaged or the political 
projects which he favoured, but as a great example, to which 
history hardly furnishes a parallel, of a great Christian man, 


Mr. Balfour, the leader in the Commons, specially spoke 
of him aa ‘the greatest member of the greatest deliberative 
assembly that the world has seen,’ and most aptly pointed 
to Mr, Gladstone’s special service in respect of that 
assembly :— 

One service he did, in my opinion incalenlable, which is alto- 
gether apart from the judgment that’ we may be disposed to pass 
upon particular opinions, or particular lines of policy which Mr. 
Gladstone may from time to time have advocated. Sir, he added 
a dignity, as he added a weight, to the deliberations of this House 
by his genius, which I think it is impossible adequately to replace. 
It is not enough for us to keep up simply a level, though it be a 
high level, of probity and of patriotism, The mere average of 
civic virtue is not sufficient to preserve this Assembly from the fate 
that haa overcome so many other Assemblies, products of demo- 
cratic forces. More than this is required; more than this waa 
given to us by Mr. Gladstone. He brought to our debates a 
geniua which compelled attention, he raised in the public estima- 
tion the whole level of our proceedings, and they will be most 
ready to admit the infinite value of his service who realise how 
rouch of public prosperity is involved in the maintenance of the 
worth of public life, and how perilously difficult most democracies 
apparantly feel it to be to avoid the opposite dangers into which 
#0 many of them have fallen. 


Sir William Harcourt spoke of him as friend and official 
colleague :— 

I have heard men who knew him not at all, who have asserted 
that the supremacy of his genius and the weight of his authority 
oppressed and overbore those who lived with him and those who 
worked under him. Nothing could be more untrue. Of all 
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hiefs he was the least exacting. He was the most kind, the most 

olerant, he was the most placable. How seldom in this House. 
zaa the voice of personal anger heard from his lipa. These are the “27. 8% 
rue marks of greatness, 

Lord Rosebery described his gifts and powers, his con- 
entration, the multiplicity of his interests, his labour of 
very day, and almost of every hour of every day, in fashion- 
ng an intellect that was mighty by nature. And besides 
his panegyric on the departed warrior, he touched with 
elicity and sincerity a note of true feeling in recalling to his 
vearers 
he solitary and pathetic figure, who for sixty years, shared all 
he sorrows and all the joys of Mr. Gladstone’a hfe, who received 
is confidence and every aspiration, who shared his triumphs with 
im and cheered him under his defeats; who by her tender 
‘igilanee, I firmly believe, sustained and prolonged his years, 

When the memorial speeches were over the House 
f Commons adjourned. The Queen, when the day of 
he funeral came, telegraphed to Mrs. Gladstone from 
3almoral :— 

My thoughts are much with you today, when your dear 
tuaband is laid to rest. Today's ceremony will be most trying 
ind painful for you, but it will be at the same time gratifying 
© you to see the respect and regret evinced by the nation for the 
nemory of one whose character and intellectual abilities marked 
tim ag one of the most distinguished statesmen of my reign. 1 
hall ever gratefully remember his devotion and zeal in all that 
‘oncerned my personal welfare and that of my family. 


Vv 

It was not at Westminster only that his praise went forth, 
Tamous men, in the immortal words of Pericles to his 
Athenians, have the whole world for their tomb; they are 
‘ommemorated not only by columns and inscriptions in their 
wn land ; in foreign lands too 2 memorial of them is graven 
nthe hearts of men. So it was here. No other statesman 
m our glorious roll has touched the imagination of so wide 
\ world. 
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The colonies through their officera or more directly, sent 


-4o Mrs, Gladstone their expression of trust that the world. 


wide admiration and esteem of her honoured and illustrious 
husband would help her to sustain her burden of sorrow. The 
ambassador of the United States reverently congratulated 
her and the English race everywhere, upon the glorious 
completion of a life filled with splendid achievements and 
consecrated to the noblest purposes. The President followed 
in the same vein, and in Congress words were found to 
celebrate a splendid life and character. The President of 
the French republic wished to be among the first to associate 
himself with Mrs, Gladstone's grief:—‘ By the high liberality 
of.-his character,’ he said, ‘ and by the nobility of his political 
ideal, Mr, Gladstone had worthily served his country and 
humanity,’ The entire French government requested the 
British ambassador in Paris to convey the expression of their 
sympathy and assurance of their appreciation, admiration, 
and respect for the character of the illustrious departed, 
The Czar of Russia telegraphed to Mrs. Gladstone :—‘I 
have just received the painful news of Mr. Gladstone's 
decease, and consider it my duty to express to you my foel- 
ings of sincere sympathy on the occasion of the cruel and 
irreparable bereavement which has befallen you, as well as 
the deep regret which this sad event has given me. The 
whole of the civilised world will beweep the loss of a great 
statesman, whose political views were so widely humane and 
peaceable,” 

In Italy the sensation was said to be as great as when 
Victor Emmanuel or Garibaldi died. The Italian parliament 
and the prime minister telegraphed to the effect that ‘the 
cruel loss which had just struck England, was a grief 
sincerely shared by all who are devoted to liberty. Italy 
has not forgotten, and will never forget, the interest and 
sympathy of Mr. Gladstone in events that led to its inde- 
pendence.’ In the same key, Greece: the King, the first 
minister, the university, the chamber, declared that he was 
entitled to the gratitude of the Greek people, and his name 
would be by them for ever venerated. From Roumanis, 
Macedonia, Norway, Denmark tributes came ‘to the great 
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memory of Gladstone, one of the glories of mankind.’ Never CHAP. 
has so wide and honourable a pomp all over the globe followed =a 
an English statesman to the grave. 


Vv 


On May 25, the remains were brought from Hawarden, 
and in the middle of the night the sealed coffin was placed 
in Westminster Hall, watched until the funeral by the piety 
of relays of friends. For long hours each day great wulti- 
tudes filed past the bier, It was a striking demonstration 
of national feeling, for the procession contained every rank, 
and contingents came from every part of the kingdom, On 
Saturday, May 28, the body was committed to the grave in 
Westminster Abbey. No sign of high honour was absent, 
‘The heir to the throne and his son were among those who 
bore the pall. So were the prime minister and the other 
leaders of both parties in both Houses, Pal!-bearers besides 
these were Lord Rosebery who had succeeded him as prime 
minister, the Duke of Rutland who had half a century, 
before been Mr. Gladstone's colleague at Newark, and Mr. 
Armitstead and Lord Rendel, who were his private friends. 
Foreign sovereigns sent their representatives, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons was there in state, and those were 
there who had done stout battle against him for long years; 
those also who had sat with him in council and stood by 
his side in frowning hours. At the head of the grave was 
‘the solitary and pathetic figure’ of his wife. Even men 
most averse to all pomps and shows on the occasions and 
scenes that declare so audibly their nothingness, here were 
only conscious of a deep and moving simplicity, befitting a 
great citizen now laid among the kings and heroes. Two 
years later, the tomb was opened to receive the faithful and 
devoted companion of his life. 


CHAPTER X 
FINAL 


Anyupy can see the host of general and speculative 
- questions raised by a career so extraordinary. How would 
his fame have stood if his political life had ended in 
1854, or 1874, or 1881, or 1885? What light does it 
shed upon the working of the parliamentary system; 
on the weakness and strength of popular government; on 
the good and bad of political party; on the superiority of 
rule by cabinet or by an elected president; on the relations 
of opinion to law? Here is material for a volume of 
disquisition, and nobody can ever discuss such speculations 
without reference to power as it was exercised by Mr. Glad- 
stone. Those thronged halls, those vast progresses, those 
strenuous orations—what did they amount to? Did they 
mean a real moulding of opinion, an actual impression, 
whether by argument or temper or personality or all three, 
on the minds of hearers? Or was it no more than the 
same kind of interest that takes men to stage-plays with 
a favourite performer? This could hardly be, for his hearers 
gave him long spells of power and a practical authority that 
was unique and supreme. What thoughts does his career 
suggest on the relations of Christianity to patriotism, or to 
empire. or to what has been called neo-paganism? How 
many points arise as to the dependence of ethics on dogma? 
These are deep and living and perhaps burning issues, not 
to be discussed at the end of what the reader may well have 
found a Jong journey. They offer themselves for his inde- 
pendent consideration. 


Mr. Gladstone’s own summary of the period in which he 
mm 
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had been so conspicuous a figure was this, when for him the HAP. 
drama was at an end:— iy 

OF his own career, he says, it is a career certainly chargeable 
with many errors of judgment, but I hope on the whole, governed 
at least by uprightness of intention and by a desire to learn. 
The personal aspect may now readily be dismiased as it concerns 
the past. But the public aspect of the period which closes for me 
with the fourteen years (so love to reckon them) of my formal 
connection with Midlothian is too important to pass without a 
word. I consider it as beginning with the Reform Act of Lord 
Grey's government. That great Act was for England improve- 
ment and extension, for Scotland it was political birth, the 
beginning of a duty and a power, neither of which had attached 
to the Scottish nation in the preceding period. I rejoice to think 
how the solemnity of that duty has been recognised, and how that 
power has been used. The three-score years offer us the pictures 
of what the historian will recognise as a great legislative and 
administrative period—perbaps, on the whole, the greatest in our 
annals, It has been predominantly a history of emancipation— 
thet is of enabling man to do his work of emancipation, political, 
economical, social, moral, intellectual. Not numerous merely, but 
almost numberless, have been the causes brought to issue, and in 
every one of them I rejoice to think that, so far as my knowledge 
goes, Scotland has done battle for the right. 

Another period has opened and is opening still—a period 
possibly of yet greater moral dangers, certainly a great ordeal for 
those classes which are now becoming largely conscious of power, 
and never heretofore subject to ite deteriorating influences. These 
have been confined in their actions to the classes above them, 
‘because they were its sole possessors. Now is the time for the 
trus friend of his country to remind the masses that their present 
political elevation is owing to no principles less broad and noble 
than these—the love of liberty, of liberty for all without distine- 
tion of class, ereed or country, and the resolute preference of the 
interests of the whole to apy interest, be it what it may, of a 
narrower scope.! 

A year later, in bidding farewell to his constituents ‘ with 

) Letter to Sir John Cowan, March 17, 1894, 
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sentiments of gratitude and attachment that can never be 
effaced,’ he proceeds :— 

‘Though in regard to public affairs many things are disputable, 
there are some which belong to history and which have passed out 
of the region of contention. It is, for example as I conceive, be- 
yond question that the century now expiring has exhibited since 
the close of its first quarter a period of unexampled activity both 
in legislative and administrative changes; that these changes, 
taken in the mass, have been in the direction of true and most 
beneficial progress; that both the conditions and the franchises of 
the people have made in relation to the former state of things, an 
extraordinary advance; that of these reforms an overwhelming 
proportion have been effected hy direct action of the liberal party, 
or of statesmen such as Peel and Canning, ready to meet odium 
or to forfeit power for the public good ; and that in every one of 
the fifteen parliaments the people of Scotland have decisively 
expressed their convictions in favour of this wise, temperate, 
and in overy way remarkable policy. 


To charge him with habitually rousing popular forces into 
dangerous excitement, is to ignore or misread his action in 
some of the most critical of his movements. ‘Here is 
aman,’ said Huxley, ‘with the greatest intellect in Europe, 
and yet he debases it by simply following majorities 
and the crowd.’ He was called a mere mirror of the passing 
humours and intellectual confusions of the popular mind. 
He had nothing, said his detractors, but a sort of clever 
pilot’s eye for winds and currents, and the rising of the 
tide to the exact height that would float him and his 
cargo over the bar. All this is the exact opposite of 
the truth. What he thought was that the statesman’s gift 
consisted in insight into the facts of a particular era, dis- 
elosing the existence of material for forming public opinion 
and directing public opinion to a given purpose. In every 
one of his achievements of high mark—even in his last 
marked failure of achievement—he expressly formed, or 
endeavoured to form and create, the public opinion upon 
which he knew that in the last resort he must depend. 


1 Jaly 1, 1895. 
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We have seen the triumph of 1853 Did he, in renewing CHAR. 
the most hated of taxes, run aboit anxiously feeling the Pea 
pulse of public opinion? On the contrary, he grappled with 
the facts with infinite labour—and half his genius was labour 
—he built up a great plan; he carried it to the cabinet; 
they warned him that the House of Commons would be 
against him; the officials of the treasury told him the Bank 
would be against him; that a strong press of commercial 
interests would be against him. Like the bold and sinewy 
athlete that he always was, he stood to his plan; he carried 
the cabinet; he persuaded the House of Commons; he 
vanquished the Bank and the hostile interests; and in the 
words of Sir Stafford Northcote, he changed and turned for 
many years to come,a current of public opinion that seemed 
far too powerful for any minister to resist. In the tem- 
pestuous discussions during the seventies on the policy of 
this country in respect of the Christian races of the Balkan 
Peninsula, he with his own voice created, moulded, inspired, 
and kindled with resistless flame the whole of the public 
opinion that eventually guided the poliey of the nation with 
such admirable effect both for its own fame, and for the good 
of the world, Take again the Land Act of 1881, in some ways 
the most deop-reaching of all his legislative achievements, 
Here he had no flowing tide, every current was against him. 
He carried his scheme agafftst the ignorance of the country, 
against the prejudice of the country, and against the stand- 
ing prejudices of both branches of the legislature, who were 
steeped from the crown of the head to the sole of tho foot in 
the strictest doctrines of contract. 

Then his pession for economy, his ceaseless war against 
public profusion, his insistence upon rigorous keeping of the 
national aceounts—in this great department of affairs he led 
and did not follow. In no sphere of his activities was he 
more strenuous, and in no sphere, as he must well have 
known, was he Jess likely 40 win popularity. For democracy 
is spendthrift; if, to be sure, we may not say that most forms 
of government are apt to be the same. 

In a survey of Bir. Gladstone's performances, some would 


1 See vol. i. p. 457. 
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place this of which I have last spoken, as foremost among 
his services to the country. Others would call him greatest 
in the associated service of a skilful handling and sdjust- 
ment of the burden of taxation; or the strengthening of the 
foundations of national prosperity and well-being by his 
reformation of the tariff. Yet others again choose to re- 
member him for his share in guiding the successive ex- 
tensions of popular power, and simplifying and purifying 
clectoral machinery. Irishmen at least, and others so far 
as they are able to comprehend the history and vile wrongs 
and sharp needs of Ireland, will have no doubt what rank 
in legislation they will assign to the establishment of religious 
equality and agrarian justice in that portion of the realm. 
Not a few will count first the vigour with which he repaired 
what had been an erroneous judgment of his own and cf vast 
hosts of his countrymen, by his courage in carrying through 
the submission of the Alabama claims to arbitration, Still 
more, looking from west to east, in this comparison among 
his achievements, will judge alike in its result and in the 
effort that produced it, nothing equal to the valour and 
insight with which he burst the chains of a mischievous and 
degrading policy as to the Ottoman empire When we look 
at this exploit, how in face of an opponent of genius and 
authority and a tenacity not inferior to his own, in face of 
strongly rooted tradition on beh@f of the Turk, and an easily 
roused antipathy against the Russian, by his own energy 
and strength of arm he wrested the rudder from the hand of 
the helmsman and put about the course of the ship, and held 
England back from the enormity of trying to keep several 
millions of men and women under the yoke of barbaric 
oppression and misrule—we may say that this great feat 
alone was fame enough for one statesman. Let us make 
what choice we will of this or that particular achievement, 
how splendid a list it is of benefits conferred and public 
work effectually performed. Was he a good parliamentary 
tactician, they ask? Was his eye sure, his hand firm, his 
measurement of forces, distances, and possibilities of change 
in wind and tide accurate? Did he usually hit the proper 
moment for a magisterial intervention? Experts did not 
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always agree on his quality as tactician. At least he was 
pilot enough to bring many valuable cargoes safely home. 

He was one of the three statesmen in the House of 
Commons of his own generation who had the gift of large 
and spacious conception of the place and power of England 
in the world, and of the policies by which she could maintain 
it. Cobden and Disraeli were the other two, Wide as the 
poles asunder in genius, in character, and in the mark they 
made upon the nation, yet each of these three was capable 
of wide surveys from high eminence. But Mr. Gladstone's 
performances in the sphere of active government wero 
beyond comparison. 

Again he was often harshly judged by that tenacious class 
who insist that if a general principle be sound, there can never 
be a reason why it should not be applied forthwith, and that 
a rule subject to exceptions is not worth calling a rule; and 
the worst of it is that these people are mostly the salt of the 
earth. In their impatient moments they dismissed him as 
an opportunist, but whenever there was a chance of getting 
anything done, they mostly found that he was the only man 
with courage and resolution enough to uttempt to do it. In 
thinking about him we have constantly to remember, as Sir 
George Lewis said, that government is a very rough aflair 
at best, a huge rough machine, not the delicate springs, 
wheels, and balances of a chronometer, and those concerned 
in working it have to be satisfied with what is far below tho 
best. ‘Men have no business to talk of disenchantment, 
Mr. Gladstone said; ‘ideals are never realised.’ That is no 
Teason, he meant, why men should not persist and toil and 
hope, and this is plainly the true temper for the politician. 
Yet he did not feed upon illusions. ‘The history of nations,’ 
he wrote in 1876, ‘is a melancholy chapter: that is, the 
history of governments is one of the most immoral parts of 
human history.’ 


pte 


It might well be said that Mr. Gladstone took too little, 
rather than too much trouble to be popular. His religious 
conservatism puzzled and irritated those who admired and 
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shared his political liberalism, just as churchmen watched 
- with uneasiness and suspicion his radical alliances. Neither 
those who were churchmen first, nor those whose interests 
were keenest in politics, could comprehend the union of what 
seemed incompatibles, and because they could not compre- 
hend they sometimes in their shallower humours doubted 
his sincerity. Mr. Gladstone was never, after say 1850, really 
afraid of disestablishment; on the contrary he was much 
more afraid of the perils of establishment for the integrity of 
the faith. Yet political disestablishers often doubted him, 
because they had not logic enough to see that a man may 
be « fervent believer in anglican institutions and what he 
thinks catholic tradition, and yet be as ready as Cavour for 
the principle of free church in free state. 

It is curious that some of the things that made men 
suspicious, were in fact the liveliest tokens of his sincerity 
and simplicity. With all his power of political imagination, 
yet his mind was an intensely literal mind. He did not 
look at an act or a decision from the point of view at which 
it might be regarded by other people. Ewelme, the mission 
to the Ionian Islands, the royal warrant, the affair of the 
judicial committee, vaticanism, and all the other things that 
gave offence, and stirred misgivings even in friends, showed 
that the very last question he ever asked himself was how 
his action would look; what construction might be put 
upon it, or even would pretty certainly be put upon it; 
whom it would encourage, whom it would estrange, whom 
it would perplex. Is the given end right, he seemed to ask; 
what are the surest means; are the means as right as the 
end, as right as they are sure? But right—on strict and 
literal construction. What he sometimes forgot was that in 
political action, construction is part of the act, nay, may 
evon be its most important part, 

The more you make of his errors, the more is the need to 
explain his vast renown, the long reign of his authority, the 
substance and reality of his powers. We call men great for 
many reasons apart from service wrought or eminence of 
intellect or even from force and depth of character. To 

1 Gee Guardian, Feb. 25, 1874. 
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have taken a leading part in transactions of decisive 


moment; to have proved himself able to meet demands. 


on which high issues hung; to combine intellectual 
qualities, though moderate yet adequate and sufficient, with 
the moral qualities needed for the given circumstance—with 
daring, circumspection, energy, intrepid ixitiative; to have 
fallen in with one of those occasions in the world that 
impart their own greatness even to a mediocre actor, and 
surround his name with a halo not radiating from within 
but shed upon him from without—in all these and many 
other ways men come to be counted great. Mr, Gladstone 
belongs to the rarer class who acquired authority and fame 
by transcendent qualities of genius within, in half indepen- 
dence of any occasions beyond those they create for them- 
selves, ° 
m 

Of his attitude in respect of church parties, it is not for 
me to speak. He has himself described at least one aspect 
of it in a letter to an inquirer, which would be a very noble 
piece by whomsoever written, and in the name of what- 
soever creed or no-creed, whether Christian or Rationalist 
or Nathan the Wise Jew’s creed. It was addressed to a 
clergyman who seems to have asked of what section Mr. 
Gladstone considered himself an adherent :— 

Feb, 4, 1865.—It is impossible to misinterpret either the inten- 
tion or the terms of your letter ; and I thank you for it sincerely. 
But I cannot answer the question which you put to mo, and 
I think I can even satisfy you that with my convictions I should 
do wrong in replying to it in any manner, Whatever reason 
Tmay have for being painfully and daily conscious of every kind 
of unworthiness, yet I am sufficiently aware of the dignity of 
religious belief to have been throughout a political life, now in its 
thirty-third year, steadily resolved never by my own voluntary 
act to make it the subject of any compact or assurance with a 
view to a political object. You think (and pray do not suppose 
I make this matter of complaint) that I have been associated with 
one party in the church of England, and that I may now lean 
rather towards another... . There is no one about whom in- 
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formation can be more easily had than myseli. I have had and 
» have friends of many colours, churchmen high and low, presby- 
terlans, Greeks, Roman catholics, dissenters, who can speak 
abundantly, though perhaps not very well of me, And further, 
ag member for the university, I have honestly endeavoured at all 
times to put my @onstituents in possession of all I could convey 
to them that conld be considered as in the nature of a fact, by 
answering as explicitly as I was able all questions relating to the 
matters, and they are numerous enough, on which I have had to 
act or speak. Perhaps I shall surprise you by what I have yet 
further to say. I have never by any conscious act yielded my 
allegiance to any person or party in matters of religion. You and 
others may have called me (without the least offence) a church- 
™man of some particular kind, and I have more than once seen 
announced in print my own secession from the church of England. 
These things I have not commonly contradicted, for the atmo- 
sphere of religious controversy and contradiction is as odious as 
the atmosphere of mental freedom is precious, to me; and I have 
feared to lose the one and be drawn into the other, by heat and 
bitterness creeping into the mind. If another chooses to call him- 
self, or to call me, a member of this or that party, Iam not to 
complain. But I respectfully claim the right not to call myself 
so, and on this claim, I have I believe acted throughout my life, 
without a single exception ; and I feel that were I to waive it, 
I should at once put in hazard that allegiance to Truth, which is 
at once the supreme duty and the supreme joy of life. I have 
only to add the expression of my hope that in what I have said 
there is nothing to hurt or to offend you; and, if there be, very 
heartily to wish it unsaid. 

Yet there was never the shadow of mistake about his own 
fervent faith, As he said to another correspondent :-— 

Feb. 5, 1876.—I am in principle a strong denominationalist. 
‘One fold and one shepherd’ was the note of early Christendom. 
The shepherd is still one and knows his sheep ; but the folds are 
many ; and, without condemning any others, I am of opinion that 
it ia best for us all that we should all of us be jealous for the 
honour of whatever we have and hold as positive truth, apper- 
taining to the Divine Word and the foundation and history of 
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the Christian community. I admit that this question becomes 
one of circumstance and degree, but I take it as I find it defined 
for myself by and in my own position, 


Iv 


Of Mr, Gladstone as orator and improvisatore, enough has 
been said and seen. Besides being orator and statesman 
he was scholar and critic. Perhaps scholar in his interests, 
not in abiding contribution. The most copious of his pro- 
ductions in this delightful but arduous field was the three 
large volumes on Homer and the Homerve Age, given to the 
world in 1858, Into what has been well called the whirl- 
pool of Homeric controversies, the reader shall not here be 
dragged. Mr. Gladstone himself gave them the go-by, with 
an indifference and disdain such as might have been well 
enough in the economic field if exhibited towards a protec- 
tionist farmer, or a partisan of retaliatory duties on manu- 
factured goods, but that were hardly to the point in dealing 
with profound and original critics. What he too con- 
temptuously dismissed as Homeric ‘bubble-schemes,’ were 
in truth centres of scientific illumination. At the end of the 
eighteenth century Wolf's famous Prolegomena appeared, in 
which headvanced, with hints from earlier scholars, the theory 
that Homer was no single poet, nor a name for two pocts, nor 
an individual at all; the Iiad and Odyssey were collections 
of independent lays, folk-lore and folk-songs connected by a 
common set of themes, and edited, redacted, or compacted 
about the middle of the sixth century before Christ. A learned 
man of our own day has said that F. A. Wolf ought to be 
counted one of the half dozen writers that within the lest three 
centuries have most influenced thought This would bring 
Wolf into line with Descartes, Newton, Locke, Kant, Rousseau, 
or whatever other five master-spirits of thought from then 
to now the judicious reader may select. The present writer 
has assuredly no competence to assign Wolfs place in the 
history of modern criticism, but straying aside for a season 
from the green pastures of Hansard, and turning over again 
the slim volume of a hundred and fifty pages in which Woif 
discusses his theme, one msy easily discern a fountain of 
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BOOK broad streams of modern thought (apart from the particular 
» thesis) that to Mr. Gladstone, by the force of all his educa- 
tion and his deepest prepossessions, were in the highest 
degree chimerical and dangerous. 
He once wrote to Lord Acton (1889) about the Old 
Testament and Mosaic legislation :— 


Now I think that the most important parte of the argument 
have in a great degree a solid standing ground apart from the 
destructive criticism on dates and on the text: and I am autlici- 
ently aware of my own rawness and ignorance in the matter not. 
to allow myself to judge definitely, or condemu, I feel also that 
T have a prepossession derived from the criticisms in tho case of 
Homer, Of them I have a very bad opinion, not only in them- 
selves, but as to the levity, precipitancy, and shallowness of mind. 
which they display ; and here I do venture to speak, because J 
beliove myself to have done a great deal more than any of the 
destructives in the examination of the text, which is the true 
source of the materials of judgment. They are a soulless lot; 
but there was a time when they bad possession of the public ear 
as much I suppose as the Old Testament destructives now have, 
within their own precinct. It is only the’ constructive part of 
their work on which I feel tempted to judge, and I must own 
that it scems to me sadly wanting in the elements of rational 
probability. 


This unpromising method is suficiently set out when he 
says:—'I find in the plot of the Zliad enough of beauty, 
order, and structure, not merely to sustain the supposition 
of its own unity, but to bear an independent testimony, 
should it be still needed, to the existence of a personal and 
individual Homer as its author.’ From such a method no 
permanent contribution could come. 

Yet scholars allow that Mr. Gladstone in these three 
volumes, as well as in Juventus Mundi and his Homeric 
Primer, has added not a little to our scientific knowledge 
of the Homeric poems, by his extraordinary mastery of the 
text, the result of unwearied and prolonged industry, aided 


iii. p. 396, 
* For vastance, Geddes, Problem of the Homeric Poems, 1878, p. 16. 
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by a memory both tenecious and ready. Taking his own 
point of view, moreover, anybody who wishes to have his. 
feeling about the Iliad and Odyssey as delightful poetry 
refreshed and quickened, will find inspiring elements in the 
profusion, the eager array of Homer's own lines, the diligent 
exploration of aspects and bearings hitherto unthought of 
The ‘theo-mythology’* is commonly judged fantastic, 
and has been compared by sage critics to Warburton’s 
Divine Legation—the same comprehensive general reading, 
the same heroic industry in marshalling the particulars of 
proof, the same dialectical strength of arm, and all brought 
to prove an unsound proposition. Yet the comprehensive 
reading and the particulars of proof are by no means without 
an interest of their own, whatever we may think of the pro- 
position; and hore, as in all his literary writing distinguished 
from polemics, he abounds in the ethical elements. Here 
perhaps more than anywhere else he impresses us by his 
love of beauty in all its aspects and relations, in the 
human form, in landscape, in the affections, in animals, 
including above all else that sense of beauty which made his 
Greeks take it as one of the names for nobility in conduct, 
Conington, one of the finest of scholars, then lecturing at 
Oxford on Latin poets and deep in his own Virgilian studies, 
which afterwards bore such admirable fruit, writes at length 
(Feb. 14, 1857) to say how grateful he is to Mr. Gladstone 
for the care with which he has puraued into details a view 
of Virgil that they hold substantially in common, and pro- 
ceeds with care and point to analyse the quality of the 
Roman poet's art, as some years later he defended against 
Munro the questionable proposition of the superiority in 
poetic style of the graceful, melodious, and pathetic Virgil 
to Lucretius’s mighty muse, 

No field has been more industriously worked for the last 
forty years than ,this of the relations of paganism to the 
historic religion that followed it in Europe. The knowledge 
and the speculations into which Mr. Gladstone was thus 
initiated in the sixties may now seem erude enough; but he. 
deserves some credit in English, though not in view of 

1 Pattison, fi p. 168, 
Yor. 11. 3D 
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BOOK German, speculation for an early perception of an unfamiliar 
-region of comparative science, whence many a product 
most unwelcome to him and alien to his own beliefs 
has been since extracted. When all is said, however, 
Mr. Gladstone's place is not in literary or critical history, 
but elsewhere. 

His style is sometimes called Jolinsonian, but surely with- 
out good ground. Johnson was not involved and he was 
clear, and neither of these things can always be said of Mr, 
Gladstone. Some critic charged him in 1840 with ‘prolix 
clearness.’ The old charge, says Mr. Gladstone upon this, was 
‘obscure compression. I do not doubt that both may be true, 
and the former may have been the result of a well-meant 
effort to escape from the latter,’ He was fond of abstract 
words, or the nearer to abstract the better, and the more 
general the better. One effect of this was undoubtedly to 
Pive an indirect, almost a shifty, air that exasperated plain 
people. Why does he beat about the bush, they asked; why 
cannot he say what he means? A reader might have to 
think twice or thrice or twenty times before he could be 
sure that he interpreted correctly. But then people are so 
apt to think once, or half of once; to take the meaning that 
suits their own wish or purpose best, and then to treat that 
as the only meaning. Hence their perplexity and wrath 
when they found that other doors were open, and they 
thought a mistake due to their own hurry was the result of 
a juggler’s trick. On the other hand good writer takes all 
the pains he can to keep his reader out of such scrapes. 

His critical essays on Tennyson and Macaulay are excellent. 
They are acute, discriminating, generous. His estimate of 
Macaulay, apart from a piece of polemical church history at 
the end, is perhaps the best we have. ‘You make a very 
just remark,’ said Acton to him, ‘that Macaulay was afraid 
of contradicting his former self, and remembered all he had 
written since 1825. At that time his mind was formed, and 
go it remained, What literary influences acted on the for- 
mation of his political opinions, what were his religious 
sympathies, and what is his exact place among historians, 
you have rather avoided discussing. There is still some- 
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thing to say on these points.’ To Tennyson Mr. Gladstone 


believed himself to have been unjust, especially in the pas-. 


sages of Maud devoted to the war-frenzy, and when he came 
to reprint the article he admitted that he had not sufficiently 
remembered that he was dealing with a dramatic and ima- 
ginative composition. As he frankly said of himself, he 
was not strong in the faculties of the artist, but perhaps 
Tennyson himself in these passages was prompted much 
more by polities than by art. Of this pieco of retractation 
the poet truly said, ‘ Nobody but a noble-minded man would 
have done that.’ Mr. Gladstone would most likely have 
chosen to call his words a qualification rather than a recan- 
tation. In either case, it does not affect passages that give 
the finest expression to one of the very deepest convictions 
of his life—that war, whatever else we may choose to say 
of it, is no antidote for Mammon-worship and can never be n 
eure for moral evils:— 


It is, indeed, true that peace has its moral perils and tempta- 
tions for degenerate man, as has every other blessing, without 
exception, that he can receive from the hand of God. It is more- 
over not less true that, amidst the clash of arms, the nobleat forms 
of character may be reared, and the highest acts of duty done; 
that these great and precious results may be due to war as their 
cause ; and that one high form of sentiment in particular, the love 
of country, receives a powerful and general stimulus from the 
bloody strife. Bat this is as the furious cruelty of Pharaoh made 
place for the benign virtue of his daughter; as the butchering 
wentence of Herod raised without doubt many a mother’s love 
into heroic sublimity ; es plague, as famine, as fire, as flood, as 
every curse and every scourge that is wielded by an angry Provi- 
dence for the chastisement of man, is an appointed instrument for 
tempering human souls in the seven-times heated furnace of afflic- 
tion, up to the standard of angelic and archangelic virtue, 

War, indeed, has the property of exciting much generous and 
noble feeling on a large scale ; but with this special recommenda- 
tion it has, in its modern forma especially, peculiar and unequalled 
evils. As it has a wider sweep of desolating power than the reat, 

 Gleawings, ii. p. 147. 2 Life, i. p. 308. 
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80 it has the peculiar quality that it is more susceptible of being 
decked in gaudy trappings, and of fascinating the imagination of 
those whose proud and angry passions it inflames. But it is, on 
this very account, a perilous delusion to teach that war is a cure 
for moral evil, in any other sense than as the sister tribulations 
are, The eulogies of the frantic hero in Mand, however, deviate 
into grosser folly. It is natural that such vagaries should over- 
look the fixed lawa of Providence. Under these laws the mass 
of mankind is composed of men, women, and children who can 
but just ward off hunger, cold, and nakedness ; whose whole ideas 
of Mammon-worship are comprised in the search for their daily 
food, clothing, shelter, fuel ; whom any casualty reduces to positive 
want; and whose already low estate is yet further lowered and 
ground down, when ‘the blood-red blossom of war flames with its 
heart of fire’... 

Still wor had, in times now gone by, ennobling elements and 
tendencies of the less sordid kind. But one inevitable charac. 
teristic of modern war is, that it is associated throughout in all 
particulars, with a vast and most irregular formation of com- 
mercial enterprise. There is no incentive to Mammon-worship so 
remarkable as that which it affords. The political economy of 
war is now one of its most commanding aspects, Every farthing, 
with the smallest exceptions conceivable, of the scores or hundreds 
of millions which 2 war may cost, goes directly, and very violently, 
to stimulate production, though it is intended ultimately for waste 
or for destruction. Even apart from the fact that war suspends, 
ipso facto, every rule of public thrift, and tends to sap honesty 
itself in the use of the public treasure for which it makes such 
unbounded calla, it therefore is the greatest feeder of that lust of 
gold which we are told is the essence of commerce, though we had 
hoped it was only its occasional besetting sin. It is, however, 
more than this ; for the regular commerce of peace is tameness 
itself compared with the gambling spirit which war, through the 
rapid shiftings and high prices which it brings, always introduces 
into trade. In its moral operation it more resembles, perhaps the 
finding of a new gold-feld, than anything else. 

More remarkable than either of these two is his piece on 
Leopardi (1850), the Italian poet, whose philosophy and 
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frame of mind, ssid Mr. Gladstone, ‘present more than any OBAP. 
other that we know, more even than that of Shelley, the. x 
character of unrelieved, unredesmed desolation—-the very 
qualities in it which attract pitying sympathy, depriving it 
of all seductive power.’ It is curious that he should have 
selected one whose life lay along a course like Leopardi’s for 
commemoration, as a man who in almost every branch of 
mental exertion seems to have had the capacity for attain- 
ing, and generally at a single bound, the very highest excel- 
lence. ‘There are many things,’ he adds,‘ in which Christians 
would do well to follow him: in the warmth of his attach- 
ments; in the moderation of his wants; in his noble freedom 
from the love of money; in his all-conquering assiduity.’? 
Perhaps the most remarkable sentence of all is this—'. . . 
what is not needful, and is commonly wrong, nately, is to pass 
a judgment on our fellow-creatures, Never let it be forgotten 
that there is scarcely a single moral action of a single man 
of which other men can have such a knowledge, in its 
ultimate grounds, its surrounding incidents, and the real 
determining causes of its merits, as to warrant their pro- 
nouncing a conclusive judgment upon it.’ 

The translation of poetry into poetry, as Coleridge said, is 
difficult because the translator rust give brilliancy without 
the warmth of original conception, from which such 
brilliancy would follow of its own accord. But we must not 
judge Mr. Gladstone's translation cither of Horace’s odes or 
of detached pieces from Greek or Italian, as we should judge 
the professed man of letters or poet like Coleridge himself. 
His pieces are the diversions of the man of affairs, with 
educated tastes and interest in good literature. Perhaps the 
best single piece is his really noble rendering of Manzoni’s 
noble ode on the death of Napoleon: for instance :— 

From Alp to farthest Pyramid, 
From Rhine to Mansanar, 

‘How sure his lightning’s flash foretold 
His thunderbolts of war ! 


‘To Don from Scilla's height they roar, 
From North to Southern shore, 





1 Gleanings, i. p. 12% 
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‘And this was glory? Aftar-men, 
Tudge the dark problem. Low 
We to the Mighty Maker bend 
‘The while, Who planned to show 
‘What vaster mould Crestive Will 
‘With um could SIL + 
‘As on the shipwrecked mariner 
‘The weltering wave's deacent— 
The wave, oer which, a moment since, 
For distant shores he bent 
‘And bent in vain, his eager eye ; 
Bo on that stricken head 
Came whelming down the mighty Pust 
How often did his pen 
Eesay to tell the wondrous tale 
For after times and men, 
And o'er the lines that could not die 
His hand lay dead. 


Vow often, as the Ltless day 
In silence died away, 
‘He stood with lightning eye deprest, 
‘And arms across his breast, 
And bygone years, in rushing train, 
Smote on his zon) amain : 
‘The breezy tents he seemed to see, 
And the battering canzon's course, 
‘And the flashing of the infantry, 
‘And the tarrent of the horse, 
‘And, obeyed as soon as heard, 
Th’ ecstatic word. 

Always let us remember that his literary life was part 
of the rest of his life, as literature ought to be. He was 
no mere reader of many books, used to relieve the strain 
of mental anxiety or to slake the thirst of literary or in- 
tellectual curiosity. Reading with him in the days of his 
full vigour was a hsbitual communing with the master 
spirits of mankind, as a vivifying and nourishing part of life. 
As we have seen, he would not read Dante in the session, 
nor unless he could have a large draught. Here as else- 
where in the ordering of his days he was methodical, 
systematic, full, 
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Though man of action, yet Mr. Gladstone too has a place 
by character and influences among what we may call the 
abstract, moral, spiritual forces that stamped the realm of 
Britain in his age, In new time, marked im an incompar- 
able degree by the progress of science and invention, by vast 
mechanicel, industrial, and commercial development, be 
accepted it all, he adjusted his statesmanship to it all, nay, 
he revelied in it all, as tending to ameliorate the lot of the 
‘mass of men, women, and children who can just ward off 
hunger, cold, and nakedness,’ He did not rail at his age, he 
strove to help it. Following Walpole and Cobden and Peel 
in the policies of peace, he knew how to augment the material 
resources on which our people depend. When was Britain 
stronger, richer, more honoured among the nations—I do 
not say always among the diplomatic chanceries and 
governments—than in the years when Mr. Gladstone was 
at the zenith of his authority among us? When were her 
armed forces by sea and land more adequate for defence of 
every interest? When was her material resource sounder? 
When was her moral credit higher? Besides all this, he 
upheld a golden lamp. 

The unending revolutions of the world are for ever bring- 
ing old phases uppermost again. Events from season to 
season are taken to teach sinister lessons, that the Real is 
the only Rational, force is the test of right and wrong, the 
state has nothing to do with restraints of morals, the ruler 
is emancipated. Speculations in physical science were dis- 
torted for alien purposes, and survival of the fittest was taken 
to give brutality a more decent name. Even new concep- 
tions and systems of history may be twisted into release of 
statesmen from the conscience of Bishop Butler's plain man. 
This gospel it was Mr. Gladstone's felicity to hold at bay, 
Without bringing back the cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth 
century, without sharing all the idealisms of the middle of 
the nineteenth, he resisted with his whole might the odious 
contention that moral progress in the relations of nations 
and states to one another is an illusion and a dream, 
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This vein perhaps brings us too near to the regions of 
dissertation. Let us rather leave off with thoughts and 
memories of one who was a vivid example of public duty 
and of private faithfulness ; of a long career that with every 
circumstance of splendour, amid all the mire and all the 
poisons of the world, lighted up in practice even for those 
who have none of his genius and none of his power his 
own precept, ‘Be inspired with the belief that life is a 
great and noble calling; not a mean and grovelling thing, 
that we are to shuffle through as we can, but an elevated 
and lofty destiny.’ 


APPENDIX 


CHOICE OF PROFESSION 
Vol. I. page 82 
Mr Gladstone to his Father 


Cuddesdon, Aug. 4, 1830.—My BELOVED FaTHER,—I have a good 
while refrained from addressing you on a subject of importance 
and much afiooking my own future destiny, from a supposition that 
your time and thoughts have been much occupied for several 
months past by other matters of great interest in succession, 
Now, however, believing you to be more at leisure, I yenture to 
bring it before you. It is, as you will have anticipated, the 
decision of the profession to which I am to look forward for life. 
Above eighteen months have now passed since you spoke to me of 
it at Seaforth, and most Kindly desived me, if unable then to make 
up my mind to go into the law, to take some time to consider 
calmly of the whole question. 

't would have been undutiful to trouble you with a recurrence 
of it, until such a period had been suffered to elapse, as would 
to afford, by the effects it should itself produce, some fair 
criterion and presumption of the inclination which my mind was 
likely to adopt in reference to the final decision. At the same time 
it would also have been undutiful, and most repugnant to my 
feelings, to permit the prolongation of that intervening period to 
such an extent, as to give the shadow of a reason to suppose that 
anything approaching to reserve had been the cause of my silence. 
The present time seems to lie between these two extremes, and 
therefore to render it incumbent on me to apprise you of the state 
of my own views. 

I trust it is hardly necessary to specify my knowledge that when 
I speak of ‘the state of my own viewa’ on this question, I do 20 
not of right but by sufferance, by invitation from you, by that 
more than parental kindness and indulgence with which I have 
ever met at my parents’ hands, which it would be as absurd to 
make a matter of formal acknowledgment as it would be impossible 
to repay, and for which I can only say, and J say it from the 
bottom of my heart, may God reward them with his best and 
choicest gifts, eternal, unfading in the heavens. 

Jf then Iam to advert to the disposition of my own mind as 
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regards this matier, I cannot avoid perceiving that it has inclined 
to the ministerial office, for what has now become a considerable 
period, with a bias at first uncertain and intermittent, but which has 
regularly and rapidly increased in force and permanence. It haa 
not been owing as far as I can myself discern, to the operation of 
any external cause whatever; nor of internal ones to any others 
than those which work their effects in the most gradual and imper- 
ceptible manner. Day after day it has grown upon and into my 
habit of feeling and desire. It has been gradually strengthened by 
those small accessions of power, each of which singly it would be 
utterly impossible to trace, but which collectively ve not only 
produced a desire of a certain description, but have led me by 
reasonings often weighed and sifted and re-sifted to the best, of 
my ability, to the deliberate conclusion which I have stated 
above. Ido not indeed mean to say that there has been no time 
within this period at which I have felt a longing for other pursuits; 
but such feelings have been unstable and temporary ; that which I 
now speak of is the permanent and habitual inclination of my 
mind. And such too, I think, it is likely to continue; as far at 
least as I can venture to think I see anything belonging to the 
future, or can anticipate the continuance of any one desire, feeling, 
or principle, in a mind so wayward and uncertain as my own—so 
far do I Pelieve that this sentiment will remain. 

It gives me pain, great pain, to communicate anything which I 
have even the remotest apprehension can give the slightest annoy- 
ance to you. I trust this will not do so; although I fear it may. 
But though fearing it may, J feel it is my duty to do it: because I 
have only these three alternatives before me. First, to delay 
communication to some subsequent opportunity: but as I pave 
no fair prospect of being able tien to convey a different atatement, 
this plan would be attended with no advantage whatever, as far as 
Tcan see. Secondly, to dissemble my feelings: an alternative on 
which if I said another word I should be behaving undutifully and 
wickedly towards you. ‘Thirdly, to follow the course I have now 
chosen, J trust with no feelings but those of the most profound 
affection, and of unfeigned grief that as far as my own view is con- 
cerned, I am unable to make it coincide with yours. I say, as far 
as my own view goes, because I do not now see that my own view 
can, or ought to stand for a moment in the way of your desires. 
In the hands of my parents, therefore, I am left. But lest you 
should be led to suppose that I have never reasoned with myself 
on this matter, but yielded to blind impulses or transitory whims, 
I will state, not indeed at length, but with as much simplicity and 
clearness as I am able, some of the motives which seem to me to 
urge me with an irresistible accumulation of moral force, to this 
conclusion, and this alone. In the first place, I would say that my 
own state and character is sof one of them ; nor, I believe, could 
any views of that character be compatible with their existence and 
reception, but that in which it now appears to me: namely, as one 
on which I can look with no degree of satisfaction whatever, and 
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for the purification of which I can only direct my eyes and offer 
up my prayers to the throne of God. 

Firat, then, with reference to the dignity of this office, I know 
none to compare with it; none which can compete with the grandeur 
of ite end or of its means—the end, the glory of God, and the 
means, the restoration of man to that image of his Maker which is 
now throughout the world so lamentably defaced. True indeed 
it is, that there are other fields for the use and improvement of all 
which God lends to us, which are wide, dignified, beneficial, 
desirable: desirable in the first and highest degree, of we had not 
this, But as long as this field continues, and as long as it continues 
unfilled, I do not see how I am to persuade myself that any 
powers, be they the meanest or the greatest, can he so profitably 
or so nobly employed as in the performance of this sublime duty. 
‘And thot this field is nof yet Alled, how can any one doubs who 
casts his eyes abroad over the moral wilderness of this world, who 
contemplates the pursuits, desires, designs, and principles of the 
beings that move so busily in it to and fro, without an object 
beyond the finding food, be it mental or bodily, for the present 
moment or the present life—it matters little which—or beyond 
ministering to the desires, under whatever modification hey may 
appear, of self-will and self-love? When I look to the standard of 
habit and principle adopted in the world at large, and then divert 
my eyes for a moment from that spectacle to the standard fixed and 
the picture delineated in the book of revelation, then, my beloved 
father, the conviction flashes on my soul with a moral force J cannot 
resist, aud would not if I could, that the vineyard still wants 
labourers, that ‘the kingdoms of this world are not yet hecome the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ,’ and that fll they are 
become such, till the frail race of Adam is restored to the know- 
ledge and the likeness of his Maker, till universally and throughout 
the wide world the will of God is become onr delight, and its 
accomplishment our first and Jast desire, there can be no claim so 
solemn and imperative as that which even now seems to call to us 
with the voice of God from heaven, and to say ‘I have given Mine 
own Son for this rebellious and apostate world, the sacrifice is offered 
and accepted, but you, you who are basking in the sunbeams of 
Christianity, you who are blessed beyond measure, and, oh, how 
beyond desert in parents, in friends, in every circumstance and 
adjunct that can sweeten your pilgrimage, why will you not bear 
to fellow-creatures sitting in darkness and the shadow of death the 
tidings of this universal and incomprehensible love %” 

In this, E believe, is included the main reason which infiuences 
me; @ reason as full of joy as of glory: that transcendent reason, 
in comparison with which every other object seems to dwindle into 
utter and absolute insignificance. But 1 would not conceal from 
you—why should I{—that which I cannot conceal from myself: 
that the darker side of this great picture sometimes meeta me, an 
it in vain that, shuddering, I attempt to turn away from it. My 
mind involuntarily reverts to the sad and solemn conviction that & 
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fearfully great portion of the world round me is aying in ein, 
This conviction is the result of that aame comparison ve men- 
tioned before, between the principles and tices it, embraces, 
and those which the Almighty authoritatively enjoins: and enter- 
taining it as I do, how, my beloved parent, can I bear to think of 
my own seeking to wanton in the pleasures of life (I mean even its 
innocent pleasures), or to give up my heart to its business, while 
my fellow-creatures, to whom I am id by every tie of human 
sympathies, of a common sinfulness and a common redemption, 

after day are sinking into death? I mean, not the death of 
the body, which is but a gate either to happiness or to misery, but 
that of the soul, the true and the only true death, Can J, with 
this persuasion engrossing me, be justified in inactivity ? or in any 
meagure short of the most direct and most effective means of 
meeting, if in any degree it be possible, these horrible calamities 4 
Nor is impotency and incompetency any argument on the other 
side: if I saw a man drowning I should hold out my hand to help 
him, although I were uncertain whether my strength would prove 
sufficient to extricate him or not ; how much more strongly, then, is 
this duty incumbent when there are thousands on thousands perish- 
ing in sin and ignorance on every side, and where the stake is not 
the addition or subtraction of a few short years from a life, which 
can but be a span, longer or shorter, but the doom, the irrevocable 
doom of spirits made for God, and once like God, but now alienated 
and apostate? And the remedy which God has provided for this 
portentous evil is not like hie ponderous and elaborate contrivances 
of men ; its spear is not, like Goliath’s, the weaver’s beam, but all its 
‘weapons are a few pure and simple elements of truth, ill calculated, 
like the arms of David, in the estimation of the world to attain 
their object, but yet capable of being wielded by a stripling’s 
hand, and yet more, ‘mighty, through God, to the pulling down 
of strongholds.’ 

What I have said is from the bottom of my heart, and put for- 
ward without the smallest reservation of any kind: and I have 
said it thus, because in duty bound to do it; and having, too, the 
comfort of the fullest persuasion that even if your judgment should 
disallow it, your affection would pardon it. It is possible, indeed, 
that the (as it seems to me) awful consideration which I have last 
put forward may have been misstated or migapprehended. Would 
God it may be so! happy should I be to find either by reason or 
revelation that the principles of this world were other than I have 
estimated them to be, and consequently that their fate would be 
other likewise. I may be under darkness and delusion, having 
consulted with none in this matter; but till it is shown that I am 
so, I am bound by all the most solemn ties, ties not created in this 
world nor to be dissolved with it, but eternal and changeleas as 
our spirits and He who made them, to regulate my actions with 
reference to these all-important truths—the apostasy of man on 
the one hand, the love of God on the other. Of my duties fo men 
as a social being, can any be so important as to tell them of the 
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danger under which I believe them to lie, of the Precipice to which 
I fear many are approaching, while thousands have already fallen 
headlong, and others again, even while I write, are continuing to 
fall in a succession of appalling rapidity? Of my duties 4 God as 
a rational and responsible being, especully as a being for whom in 
common with all men the precious blood of Christ has been given, 
can any more imperatively and more persuasively demand all the 
little I can give than this, the proclaiming that one instance of 
God’s unfathomable love which alone so transcends as almost to 
swallow up all others? while those others thus transcended and 
eclipsed are such as would be of themselves by far the highest and 
holiest obligations man could know, did we not know this, 

Thus I have endeavoured to state these truths, if truths they 
are, at least these convictions, to you, dwelling upon them at ao 
Tength which may perhaps be tedious and appear affected, simply 
as I trust, in order to represent them to your mind as much to the 
life as possible, I mean as nearly as possible in the light in which 
they have again and again appeared, and do habitually appear, to 
ay own, 80 as to give you the best means in my power of estimat- 
ing the strength or detecting the weakness of those grounds on 
which the conclusions above stated rest. (I have not mentioned 
the benefit I might hope myself to derive from this course of 
living compared with others; and yet this consideration, though 
here undoubtedly a secondary one, is, I believe, more weighty 
than any of those which can be advanced in favour of an opposite 
determination.) 

For some time I doubted whether to state reasons at all: 
fearing that it might appear presumptuous ; but I resolved to do 
it as choosing rather to incur that risk, than the hazarding an 
appearance of reserve and desire to conceal my real sentiments 
from one who has a right to see into the bottom of my heart. 

Yet one trespass moro I must make on your patience. It may 
perhaps seem that the inducements I have stated are of an unusual 

, unsubstantisl, romantic, theoretical and not practical. 
Unusual, indeed, they are: because (though it is not without 
diffidence that I bring this sweeping charge—indeed, I should not 
dare fo bring it were it not brought elsewhere) it is a rare thing in 
this world even where right actions are performed to ground them 
upon right motives. At least, I am convinced that there are 
fundamental errors on this subject very prevalent—that they are 
in general fixed far too low, and that the height of our standard of 
Rragtice must ever be adapted more or less to that of principle. 

only knows whether this be right. But hence it has been that 
T have endeavoured, I trust not improperly, to put these motives 
forward in the simplicity of that form wherein they seem to me to 
come down from the throne of God to the hearts of men; and to 
consider my prospects and obligations, not under all the limitations 
which a benly artificial state of society might seem to impose 
upon them, but direct and undiluted; not, in short, as one who 
has certain pursuite to follow, certain objects of his own to gain, 
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and relations to fulfil, and arrangements to execute—but as a bein, 
destined shortly to stand before the judgment seat of God, anc 
there give the decisive account of his actions at the tribunal whose 
awards admit of no evasion and of no appeal, 

That I have viewed them in this light I dare not assert; but I 
have wished and striven to view them so, and to weigh them, and 
to answer these questions in the same manner as I must answer 
them on that day when the trumpet of the archangel shall arouse 
the hving and the dead, and when it will be demanded of me in 
common With all others, how I have kept and how employed that 
which was committed to my charge. E dare not pretend that I 
could act even up to the standard bere fixed, but I can eye it 
though distant, with longing hope, and look upwards for the power 
which I know is all-sufficient, and therefore sufficient to enable 
even such an one as myzelf to reach it. 

Viewing, then, these considerations in such a light as this, I can 
come to no other conclusion, at least unaided, than that the work 
of spreading religion has a claim infinitely transcending all others 
in dignity, in solemnity, and in usefulness: destined to continue 
in force until the happy moment come when every human being has 
been made fully and effectually acquainted with his condition and 
ita remedies—when too, as it seems to me, it will be soon enough— 
of course, I lay down this rule for myself, provided as I am to the 
extent of my wants and very far beyond them—to devise other 
occupations: now it behoves me to discharge the overwhelming 
obligation which summons me to this. 

T have scarcely mentioned my beloved mother in the whole of 
this letter; for though little has ever passed between us on this 
subject through the medium of language, and nothing whatever, 
I believe, since I last spoke with you upon it, yet I have long been 
well aware of the tendency of her desires, long indeed before my 
own in any degree coincided with them. 

L await with deference and interest the communication of your 
desires upon this subject: earnestly desiring that if I have said 
anything through h pri fe or self-love, it may be forgiven me st your 
hands, and by through his Son; and that if my atatements 
be false, or exaggerated, or romantic, or impracticable, I may, by 
His mercy and through your instrumentality or that of others, be 
brought back to my right mind, and taught to hold the truth of 
God in all its sobriety as well as in all its force—And believe me 
ever, my beloved and honoured father, your affectionate and 
dutiful son, M. E. GLADSTONE. 


John Gladstone to hs Son 


Leamington, 10 Aug. 1830, 
My BELOVED WitLiaM,—i have read ant given m best con- 
sideration to your letter, dated the 4th, which I only received 
yesterday. I did hope that you would have delayed making up 
your mind on a subject so important as your future pursuits in 
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life must be to yourself and to us all, anti] you had completed 
those studies connected with the attainment of the honours or 
distinctions of which you were so justly ambitious, and on which 
your mind seemed so bent when we last communicated respectin 
them. You know my opinion to be, that the field for actual useful- _ 
ness to our fellow-creatures, where a disposition to exercise it 
actively existe, is more circumscribed and limited in the oocupa- 
tions and duties of a clergyman, whose sphere of action, unless 
pluralities are admitted {aa I am sure they would not be advocated 
by you) is necessarily in a great degree confined to his parish, than 
in those professions or pursuits which lead to a more general 
knowledge, as well as a more general intercourse with mankind, 
such as the Jaw, taking it as a basis, and introduction to public life, 
to which I had looked fortvard for you, considering you, as I do, 
peculiarly well qualified to be made thus eminently useful to 
others, with credit and satisfaction to yourself. There is no doubt 
but as a clergyman, faithfully and conscientiously discharging the 
duties of that office to those whose epiritual interests are entrusted 
to your care, should you eventually be placed in that situation, 
that you may have both comfort and satisfaction, with few worldly 
responsibilites, but you will allow me to doubt whether the picture 
your perhaps too sanguine mind has drawn in your letter before 
me, would ever be practically realised. Bo this as it may, when- 
ever your mind shall be finally made up on this most important 
subject, I shall trust to its being eventually for your , What 
aver that determination may be. In the meantime I am certainly 
degirous that those studies with which you have been occupied in 
reading for your degree may be followed up, whether the shorter 
or longer period may be necessary to prepare you for the results. 
You are youn and have ample time before you. Let nothing be 
done rashly ; be consistent with yourself, and avail yourself of all 
the advantages placed within your reach. If, when that ordeal is 
passed, you should continue to think as you now do, I shall not 
oppose your then preparing yourself for the church, but I do 

that your final determination will not until then be taken, 
and that whatever events may occur in the interval, you will 
give them such weight and consideration as ther may appear to 
merit. , , . Your mother is much as usual—With our united and 
affectionate love, I ever am your affectionate father, 

Joun GLADSTONE, 


CANADA, 1838 


Vol. 1. page 146 


Jon, 20/38.—To-day there was a meeting on Canada at 
Sir B. Peal’s. There were present Duke of Wellington, Lords 
Aberdeen, Ripon, Ellenborongh, Staniey, Hardinge, and others. ... 
Peel said’ he did not object to throwing out the government pro- 


vided it were done by us on ourown ; but thet to throw 
them out on radical principles rere tara Be agreed 
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that less might have been done, but was not willing to take the 
Tesponsibility of refusing what the government asked, He thought 
that this rebellion had given a most convenient opportunity for 
settling the question of the Canadian constitution, which had long 
been @ thorny one and inaccessible; that if we postponed the 
settlement by giving the assembly another trial, the revolt would 
be forgotten, and in colder blood the necessary powers might be 
refused. He thought that when once you went into a measure of 
a despotic character, ‘it. was well to err, if at all, on the side of 
sufficiency ; Lord Ripon strongly concurred. The duke sat with 
his hand to his ear, turning from one towards another round the 
circle as they took up the conversation in succession, and said 
nothing till directly and pressingly called upon by Peel, a simple 
but striking example of the self-forgetftilness of a great man, 

Jan, 26/38.— was myself present at about eight hours [ie on 
three occasions] of discussion in Peel’s house upon the Canadian 
question and bill, and thers was one meeting held to which I was 
not summoned, The conservative amendments were all adopted 
in the thoroughly straightforward view of looking simply at the 
bill and not at the government and the position of parties. Peel 
used these emphatic words: ‘Depend upon it, our course is the 
direct one; don’t do anything that is wrong for the sake of potting 
them out ; don’t avoid anything that is right for the sake of keep- 
ing them in.’ Every one of these points has now been carried 
without limitation or exception. For the opposition party this is, 
in familiar language, a feather in its cap. The whole has been 
carefully, thoroughly, and effectually done, Nothing since I have 
been in parliament—not even the defeat of the Church Rate 
measure last year—has been of a kind to tell so strikingly as 
regards appearancea upon the comparative credit of the two 
parties. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL'S GOVERNMENT 
Vol, I. page 247 


In the great mountain of Mr. Gladstone’s papers I have come across 
an unfinished and undated draft of a letter writien by him for the 
Queen in 1880 on Sir Robert Peel's government :— 

Mr. Gladstone with his humble duty reverts to the letter which 
your Majesty addressed to him a few days back, and in which 
your Majesty condescended to recollect and to remind him of the 
day now nearly forty yeara ago, a day he fears not altogether one 
of pleasure to your Majesty, when together with others he had 
the honour to be sworn of your Majesty’s privy council. Your 
Majesty is pleased to ince upon the government then in- 
stalled into office a high eulogy: a eulogy which Mr. Gladstone 
would presume, as far as he may, to echo. He values it, and 
values the recollection of the men who principally composed it, 
‘because it was, in the first place, a most honourable and high- 
minded government; because its legislative acts tended greatly, 
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and almost uniformly, to increase the wellbeing of the country, 
and to si then the attachment of the people to the throne and 
the laws ; while it studied in all things to maintain the reverse of 
an ambitious or disturbing policy. 

Tt was Mr. Gladatone’s good fortune to live on terms of intimacy, 
and even affection, with the ter portion of its principal and 
more active members until the close of their valued lives; and 
although he is far from thinking that they, and he himself with 
them, committed no serious errors, yet it is his conviction that in 
many of the most important rules of public policy that govern- 
ment, surpassed generally the governments which have succeeded 
it, whether liberal or conservative. Among them he would men- 
tion purity in patronage, financial strictness, loyal adherence to 
the principle of pubhe economy, jealous regard to the rights of 
parliament, a single eye to the public interest, strong aversion to 
extension of territorial responsibilities, and a frank admission of 
the rights of foreign countries as equal to those of their own. 
‘With these recollections of the political character of Sir R. Peel 
and his government Mr. Gladstone has in no way altered his 
feelings Of rogard and respect for them. In all the points he has 
mentioned he would desire to tread in their steps, and in many 
of them, or at least in some, he has no hope of soon seeing them 
equalled. The observance of such principles is in his conviction 
the best means of disarming radicalism of whatever is dangerous 
in ita composition, and he would feel more completely at ease as 
to the future prospects of this country could he feel more sure of 
their being faithfully observed. 

Mr. Gladstone is, and has been, but # learner through his life, 
and he can claim no special gift of insight into the future: the 
history of his life may not be flattering to his self-love, but he has 

reat consolation in believing that the great legislative acts of the 
fast half-century, in most of which he has had aome share . . . 
Anil here the fragment closes. 


CRISIS ON THE SUGAR DUTIES. 184¢ 
For E. page 267 ¢ 


In 1841 the whig government raised the question of the sugar 
duties, and proposed to substitute a protective duty of 12/ per 
ewt. for the actual or virtual prohibition of foreign sugars which 
had up to that time subsisted. They were strongly opposed, and 
decisively beaten. The argument used against them was, J think, 
twofold. There was the protection plea on behalf of the West 
Indians whose estates were now worked only by free labour— 
and there was the great and popular contention that the measure 
not only admitted augar the product of slave labour, which we 
would not allow our own colonies to employ, but that our new 
supplies would be derived from Brazil, and above all from Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, where the slave trade was rampant, and was 
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ed on an enormous scale. The government of Sir R. 
Beal largely modified our system. Its general professions were 
the abolition of prohibition, and the reduction of protective duties 
toa moderate rate. In 1844 it was determined to deal with the 
sugar duties, and to admit sugar at, I think, a rate of 10/ per 
ewt, beyond the rate for British-grown. But we had to bear in 
mind the arguments of 1841, and it was determined that the 
sugars so to be admitted were to be the product of free labour 
only. There was some uncertainty from whence they were to 
come. Java produced sugar largely, under a system involving 
certain restraints, but as we contended essentially free. The 
whole argument, however, was difficult and perplexed, and a 
tliamentary combination was formed against the government. 
‘he opposition, with perfect consistency, mustered in full force. 
Tho West Indian interest, which, though much reduced in wealth, 
atill subsisted as a parliamentary entity, was keenly arrayed on. 
the same side. There were some votes attracted by dislike, 
perhaps, to the argument on our side, which appeared to be com- 
plex and over-refined. A meeting of the party was held in order 
to confront the crisis. Sir Robert Peel stated his case in a speech 
which was thought to be haughty and unconciliatory. Ido not 
recollect whether there waa hostile discussion, or whether silence 
and the suiks prevailed. But I remember that when the meeting 
of the party broke up, Sir Robert Peel said on quitting the room 
that it was the worst meeting he had ever attended. It left 
disagreeable anticipations as to the division which was in im- 
mediate prospect..,.The opposition in general had done what 
they could to strengthen their momentary association with the 
West Indian conservatives, Their hopes of a majority depended 
entirely upon conservative votes. Of course, therefore, it was vital 
to confine the attack to the merits of the question immediately 
before the House, as an attack upon the policy of the government 
generally could only strengthen it by awakening the susceptibilities 
of purty and so reclaiming the stray voters to the administration. 
Lord Howick, entering into the debate as the hours of enhanced 
interest began, made a speech which attacked the conservative 
licy at large, and gave the opening for an effective reply, Lord 
tanley perceived his opportunity and turned it to account with 
great force and adroitness. In a strictly retaliatory speech, he 
wound up conservative sentiment on behalf of ministers, and 
restored the tone of the House. The clouds of the earlier evening 
houra dispersed, and the government was victorious. Two 
speeches, one negatively and the other positively, reversed the 
prevailing current, and saved the administration. I have never 
known 8 parallel case. The whole honour of the fray, in the 
ministerial sense, redounded to Lord Stanley. I doubt whether in 
the srentyalx years of his after life he ever struck such a stroke 
a8 this, 
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COLONIAL POLICY . 
Vol, £. page $62 


You have reversed, within the last seventy years, every one 
of these salutary principles. Your policy has been this; you have 
retained at home the mansgement of and property in colonial 

. You have magnificent sums figuring in your estimates for 
the ordinary expenses of their governments, instead of allowing 
them to bear their own expenses. Instead of suffering them to 
judge what are the measures best adapted to secure their peaceful 
Telations with the aboriginal tribes, and endeavouring to secure 
their conduct-—instead of telling them that they must not 
look for help from you unless they maintain the principles of 
justice, you tell them, ‘You must not meddle with the relations 
between yourselves and the natives; that is a matter for partia- 
ment’; a minister sitting in Downing Street must determine how 
the local relations between the inhabitants of the colony and the 
aboriginal tribes are to be settled, in every point down to the 
minutest detail. Nay, even their strictly internal police your 
soldiery is often called upon to maintain. Then, again, the idea of 
their electing their own officers is, of course, revolutionary in the 
extreme—if not invading the royal supremacy, it is somethin, 
almost as bad, dismembering the empire ; and as to making their 
own laws upon their local affairs without interference or control 
from us, that is really an innovation so oppored to all ideas of 
imperial policy, that I think my honourable friend the member 
for Southwark (Sir William Molesworth) has been the first man 
in the House bold enough to propose it. Thus, in fact, the 

rinciples on which our colontal administration was once con- 
& have been precisely reversed. Our colonies have come 
to be looked upon as being, not municipalities endowed with 
internal freedom, but petty states. If you had only kept to the 
fundamental idea of your forefathers, that these were municipal 
bodies founded within the shadow and cincture of your imperial 
powers—that it was your business to impose on them such 
positive restraints as you thought ni , and having done so, 
to leave them free in « jing eleo—all those principles, instead 
of being reversed, would have survived in full vigour—you would 
have saved millions, I was going to say countless millions, to 
your exchequer; but you would Save done something far more 
important by planting societies more worthy by far of the source 
from which they spring; for no man ean read the history of the 
great American Revolution without seeing that s hundred years 
ogo your cofonies, such as they then were, with the institutions 
they then essed, and the political relations in which they then 
stood to the mother-country, bred and reared men of mental 
stature and power such as far anything that colonial life 
is now commonly considered to be capable of producing.—Specch 
on second reading of the New Zealand Constitution bill, May 21, 1852, 
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FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS OF 1853 AS AFFECTING 
. IRELAND 
Vol. £. page 465 
When the report of the Irish Financial Relations Commission of 1894 
ers nome fo ser sk prc rhe ihe ellowing ohearealions — 

6 changes adopted in that year were lained in my budget 
speech, and will be found in my volume oF vinoneud ‘Staloments, 
pp. 63, 60, and 69, They affected the Spirit Duties and the 
et “Spi ‘We lad 8d. gall Trish 

1.7 init Duties—We T gallon upon Irish epirite, 
imposed at the same time Is. per mn in Seotfand, and laid it 
down that the equalisation of the duty in the three countries 
would require a reduction of the duty of 88. chargeable in England. 
Sir Robert Peel had imposed 1s. per gallon on Irish spirits in 
1842, but was defeated by the smuggler, and repealed the duty in 
consequence of the failure. In 1842 the duty was levied by a 
separate revenue police. 1 sbolished this separate police, and 
handed the duty to the constabulary force, which raised it, and 
without difficulty. x 

2. The Income-Tax was also in that year extended to Ireland. I 

inted out that Sir Robert Peel, in imposing the burden on Great 

itain, proposed to give a compensation for it by progressive 
reductions of duty on consumable commodities, and that Ireland 
had for twelve years enjoyed her full share of the compensation 
without undergoing any part of the burden; but I also laid it 
down as a fundamental principle that the peace income-tax was to 
be temporary, and I com that it might cease in 1860. This 
computation was defeated, first by the Crimean war, second by 4 
change of ideas as to expenditure and establishments which I did 
everything in my power to check, but which began to creep in 
with, and after, that war. We were enabled to hold it in check 
during the government of 1859-66. It has since that time, and 
especially in these last years, broken all bounds, But although the 
computation of 1853 was defeated, the principle that the income- 
tax should be temporary was never forgotten, at least by me, and 
in the year 1874 I redeemed my pledge by proposing, as mentioned, 
to re it—a course which would have saved the country @ sum 
which it is diffioalt to reckon, but very large. This fact which was 
in the public mind in 1853 when the income-tax was temporary, is 
the key to the whole position. From this point of view we must 
combine it with the remission of the consolidated annuities. I have 
not now the means of making the calculation exactly, but it will be 
fate bre Geen became Treland for ny koa zat 

. then 6d., then 5d., is , though not completely, 
by that remission. It will thus be sees that the riseeegh 1853 is 
net responsible either for a ent peace income-tax Uj 
Ireland, or for the present equalisation of the spirit duties. At the 
same time, I do not mean to condemn those measures, J condemn 
utterly the extravagance of the civil expenditure in Ireland, which, 
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if Ireland has been unjustly taxed, cannot for a moment be pleaded 
a8 & compensation. I reserve my judgment whether political 
equality can be made compatible with privilege in point of taxation. 
I admit, for my own that in 1853 I never went back to the 
union whence the difficulty springs, but only to the union of the 
exchoquers in or about 1817. Jt is impossible to resist tho 
authority which has now affirmed that we owe a pecuniary, as well 
as 4 political debt to Ireland. 


FINANCIAL PROPOSAL OF 1853 
Vol, I. page $73 
Mr, Gladstone to Sir Stafford Northcote 


Aug. 6, 1862.—I have three main observations to make upon 
the conversion scheme, two of which are confessions, and one a 
maxim for an opposition to remember, 

1. In the then doubtful state of foreign politics, had I been 
capable of fully appreciating it at the time, P ought not to have 
made the proporal 

2. Such a proposal when made by a government ought either 
to be resisted outright, or allowed to pass, I do not say without 
protest, but without delay. For shai can do nothing but mischief 
to a proposal depending on public impression. The same course 
should be taken as is taken in tho case of loans, 

3. 1 am sorry to say I made a more serious error, as regards tho 
South Sea Stocks, than the origi=2|proposal. In the summer, I think, 
of 1853, and a good while before harvest the company proposed to 
me to take Mr. Goulburn’s 3 per cents. to an equal amount in 
lieu of their own. They were at the time more valuable and I 
refused ; but it would have been wise to accept, not because the 
event proved it so, but because the state of things at the time waa 
80 far doubtful as to have made this kind of insurance prudent, 


For the benefit of the expert, I give Mr. Gladstone's further observa 
tions on this highly technical matter :— 

Ihave other remarks to offer. I write, however, from memory. 
‘Three millions of the £8,000,000 were paid in exchequer bi 
The difference between £100 and the price of consols at the time 
may, in argument at least, fairly be considered as public loss, 
You say it was 90 or 91. We could not, however, if the operation 
had not taken place, have applied our surplus revenue with 
advantage to the reduction of debt. The balances would have beon 
richer by £5,000,000, but we had to raise seven millions for the 
services of the year 1854-5. Now, as I am making myself liable 
for the loss of half a million of money in repaying the South Sea 
Company, and thereby starving the balances, I am entitled to say 
on the other hand that the real loss is to be measured by the 
amount of necessity created for repleni ing them, and the charge 
entailed in effecting it. This I think was done by the exchequer 
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bonds: and beyond all doubt a large saving was effected to the 

iblic by raising money upon those bonds, instead of borrowing 
in consols at 84 or thereabouts, which I think would have been the 

ice for which we should in that year have borrowed—say, at 84. 
The redemption price, ic. the price at which on the avi 
consols have been in recent times redeemed, can hardly I think fe 
less than 95, and may be higher. There was in 1854 a strong 
combination in the City to compel a ‘loan’ by bearing the 
funds; and when it was defeated by the vote of the House of 
Commons, s rapid reaction took place, several millions, as I under- 
stand, were lost by the ‘bear,’ and the attempt was not renewed 
in 1855, when the loan was, I believe, made on fair terms, relatively 
to the state of the market, 


THE REFORM BILL OF 1854 
Vol. J. page 491 


In cabinet on Wednesday Lord John Russell opened the question 
of the Reform bill, stated the prospect of defeat on Sir E. Dering’s 
motion, and expressed his willingness to postpone the measure 
until the 27th April. Lord Palmerston recommended postpone- 
ment altogether. Lord Aberdeen and Graham were averse to any 
postponement, the latter even declaring his opinion that we ought 
at the time when the Queen’s Speech was framed to have assumed 
the present state of circumstances as inevitable, aud that, there- 
tore, we had no apology or ground for change; further, that we 
ought if necessary to Tso ve upon defeat in order to carry the 
meusure. No one else went this length. All the three I have named 
wore, from their different points of view, disposed to concur in the 
oxpedient of postponement, which none of them preferred on its 
merits, Of the rest of the cabinet, Molesworth and I expressed 
decidedly our preference for the more decided course of at once 
giving up the bill for the year, as did the chancellor, and this for the 
ultimate interest of the plan itself. Lord Lansdowne, Wood, Claren- 
don, Herbert were all, with more or less decision of phrase, in the 
same sonse. Newcastle, Granville, and Argyll were, I believe, of the 
same mind. But all were willing to accept the postponement until 
April 27, rather than the very serious alternative. Molesworth 
and I both exprossed our apprehension that this course would in 
the end subject the government to far more of censure and of 
suspicion than if we dealt with the difficulty at once, Next day 

Johu came to see me, aud told me he had the ides that in 
April it might probably be found advisable to divide the part 
of the bill which enfranchisos new classes from that which dis- 
franchises places and redistributes seats; with a view of ing 
the firat and letting the latter take its chance; as the popular fee 3 
ing would tell for the first while the selfish interests were provoked 
by the last. He thought that withdrawal of the bill was equivalent 
to defeat, and that either must lead to a summary winding up of 
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the session. I said the division of the bill was a new idea and a 
new light to me; but observed that it would by no means help 
Graham, who felt himself chiefty tied to the disfranchisin, ; 
and submitted to him that his view of a withdrawal of the bill, 

iven such circumstances as would alone induce the cabinet to 
think of it, was more unfavourable than the case warranted. — 
March 3, 1854. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
Fok. I. page 51! 
Extracts from a letter to Lord John Russell, Jan, 20, 1854 


... « Ido not hesitate to say that one of the great recommen- 
dations of the change in my eyes would be its tendency to strengthen 
and multiply the ties between the higher classes and the possession 
of administrative power. As a member for Oxford, I look forward 
fagerly to its operation. There, happily, we are not without some 
lig ts of experience to throw upon this part of the subject. The 
objection which I always hear there from persons who wish to 
retain restrictions upon elections is this: ‘If you leave them to 
examination, Eton, yw, Rugby, and the other public schools 
will carry everything’ I have a strong impression that the 
aristocracy of this country are even superior in natural gifts, on 
the average, to the mass: but it is plain that with their acquired 
advantages, their insensible education, irrespective of book-learning, 
they have an immense superiority. ‘This applios in its degree to all 
those who may be called gentlemen by birth and training; and it 
must be remembered that an essential part of any such plan as is 
now under discussion is the separation of work, wherever it can bo 
made, into mechanical and intellectual, a separation which wilt 
open to the highly educated class a career, and give thom a 
command over all the higher parts of the civil service, which up to 
thia time they have never enjoyed. . . . 

I must admit that the means now possessed by 
government for carrying on jiness in the House of Commons 
are not in excess of the real need, and will not bear serious 
diminution. I remember being alarmed as a young man when 
Lord Althorp said, or was said to have said, that this country could 
no longer be governed by But while sitting thirteen 
years for a borough with a humble constituency, and spending 
near ten of them in opposition, I was struck by finding that the 
Joss or gain of access to government patronage was not traceable in 
its effect upon the local political influences. I concluded from this 
that it was not the intrinsio value of patronage (which ia really 
none, inasmuch as it does not, or ought not, to multiply the 
aggregate number of places to be given, but only acts on the 
mode of giving them) that was regarded, but simply that each 
party liked and claimed to be upon a footing of quality with 
their neighbours. Just in the same way, it was consid neces- 
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sary that bandsmen, flagmen, and the rest, should he: pale four, 
times the value of their services, without any intention of bribery, 
‘but because it was the custom, and was done on the other side— 
in places where this was thought ossential, it has now utterly 
vanished away, and yet the people vote and work for their cause 
aa zealously as they did before. May not this after all be found 
to be the case in the House of Commons as well as in many 
constituencies # . . . 

It might increase the uncertainties of the government in the 
House of Commons on particular nights; but is not the hold even 
now uncertain as compared with what it was thirty or forty years 
ago; and is it really weaker for general and for purposes, on 
account of that uncertainty, than it then was? J have heard you 
explain with great force to the House this change in the position of 
governments since the Reform bill, as a legitimate accompaniment 
of changes in our political state, by virtue of which we appeal more 
to reason, leas to habit, direct interest or foree. May not this be 
another legitimate and measured step in the eame direction? May 
wo not get, I will not say more ease and certainty for the leader of 
the House, but more real and more honourable strength with the 
better and, in the long run, the ruling part of the community, by a 
signal proof of cordial desire that the processes hy which govern- 
ment is carried on should not in elections only, but elsewhere too 
‘be honourable and pure? I speak with diffidence ; but remember- 
ing that at the revolution we passed over from prerogative to 
paizonage, and that since the revolution we have also ed from 

ibery to influence, I cannot think the process js to end here ; and 
after all we have seen of the good sense and good feeling of the 
community, though it may be too sanguine, I cherish the ho 
that the day is now near at hand, or actually come, when in 
pursuit not of visionary notions, but of a great practical and 
economical nsprovesent wo may safely give yot one more new and 
atriking sign of rational confidence in the intelligence and character 
of the people. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE BANK 
Vol. I. page 619 


From the time I took office as chancellor of the exchequer I 
‘began to learn that the state held in the face of the Bank and the 
City an essentially false position as to finance. When those rela- 
tions began, the state was justly in ill odour as a fraudulent 
‘bankrupt who was ready on occasion to add force to fraud. After 
the revolution it adopted better methods though often for unwise 
purposes, and in order to induce monied men to be lenders it came 
forward under the countenance of the Bank as its sponsor. Hence 
& position of subserviency which, as the idea of public faith 
up and gradually attained to solidity, it became de interest of the 
Bank and the City to prolong. is was done by amicable and 
accommodating measures towards the government, whose position 
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woa thus cushioned and made easy in order that it might be willing 
to give it s continued acquiescence. The hinge of the whole situa. 
tion was this: the Bremen itself was not to be a substantive 
power in matters of finance, but was to leave the money power 
gupreme and unquestioned. In the conditions of that situation 1 
‘was reluctant to acquiesce, and I began to fight against it by 
financial eeli-assertion from the firat, it was only by the 
establishment of the Post Office Savings Banks and their great pro- 
gressive development that the finance minister has been provided 
with an instrument sufficiently powerful to make him independent 
of the Bank and the City power when he has occasion for sums in 
seven figures. T was tenaciously op; by the governor and 
deputy-governor of the Bank, who seats in pathament, and I 

the City for an antagonist on almost every occasion.— Undated 


THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE AND SIDNEY HERBERT 
Vol. I. page 521 


With reference to the Crimean war, I may give a curious examplo 
of the power of seli-deception in the most upright men. The offieos 
of colonial secretary and wat minister were, in conformity with usage, 
inited in the hands of the Duke of Nowcastle. On tho outbreak 
of war it became necessary to separate them. It evidently lay with 
the holder to choose which he would keep. Tho duke clected for 
the war department, and publicly declared that he did this in com- 
pliance with the unanimous desire of his colleagues. And no one 
contradicted him. We could only ‘grin aud bear it.’ I cannot pre- 
tend to know the sentiments of each and every minister on the 
matter, But I myself, and every one with whom I happened to 
communicate, were very strongly of an opposite opinion. The 
duke was well qualified for the colonial seals, for he was a states- 
man; ¢/t for the war office, as he was no administrator. I believe 
‘wo all desired that Lord Palmerston should have been war minister. 
It might have made a difference as to the tolerance of the feeble and 
incapable administration of our army before Sebastopol. Indeed, I 
remember hearing Lord Palmerston suggest in cabinet the recall of 
Sir Richard Airy. 

Tn thaé crisis one man suffered most unjustly. I mean Sidney 
Herbert. To some extent, perhaps, his extraordinary and most 
just popularity led people to rofrain from pouring on him those vials 
of wrath to which tis office exposed him in the eyes especially of 
the uninformed. The duties of his di ent were really 
financial. I suppose it to he doubtful whether it was not the duty 
of the socretary of state's department to coal with the question of 
supply for the army, leaving to him only the management of the 
purchasing part. But I oonceive it De subject to no doubt 
at all that it was the duty of the administrative department of the 
army on the spot to anticipate and make known their wants for 
the coming winter. This, if my memory serves me, they wholly 
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failed to do: and, the Duke of Newcastle's staff being in truth very 
little competent, Herbert strained himself morning, noon, and 
night to invent wants for the army, and according to his best 
jodgment or conjecture to supply them. So was laden the 7 
steamer which went to the bottom in the harbour of Balaclava. 
And eo came Herbert to be abused for his good deeds.—Autobio- 
graphic Note, Sept. 17, 1897. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR 
Vol. £. page 546 
Mr. Gladstone to Duke of Argyll 


Oct, 18, '5b.— You have conferred a great obligation ou me by 
putting me into the witness-box, and asking me why I thought last, 
year that we were under an obligation to Lord Palmerston for ‘con- 
centrating the attention of the cabinet on the expedition to the 
Crimes.’ Such was then my feeling, entertained so strongly that 
Leven wrote to him for the purpose of giving to it the most direct 
‘easion, And such is my feeling sill. I think the fall of 
Sebastopol, viewed in itself and apart from the mode in which it 
has been brought about, great benefit to Europe. . . . This 
benefit I should have contemplated with high and, so to speak, 
unmixed satisfaction, were I well assured as to the means by which 
we had achieved it. But, of course, there is a great difference 
between a war which I felt, however grievous it was, yet to be just 
and needful, and a war carried on without any adequate justifica- 
tion; so far as I can to this hour tell, without even any ‘well-defined 
Practical object... . Your letter (if I must now pass from the 
lefensive) seems to me to involve assumptions as to our right 
to rectify the distribution of political power by bloodshed, which 
carry it far beyond just bounds. In the hour of success doctrines 
and policy are applauded, or pass unquestioned even under mis- 
giving, which ore very differently handled at a period of disaster, 
or when a nation comes to feel the embarrassments it has accumu- 
lated. The government are certainly giving effect to the public 
opinion of the day. If that be a justification, they have it: as all 
governmenta of England have had, in all wars, at eighteen months 
from theircommencement. Apart from the commanding considera- 
tion of our duty as men and istians, I am not less an objector 
to the post-April-policy, on the ground of its certain or probable 
vonsequences—in respect first and foremost to Turkey ; in respect 
to the proper place and power of France ; in respect to the interest 
which Europe has in keeping her (and us all) within such place and 
fr 3 in respect to the permanence of our friendly relations with 
er ; and lastly, in respect to the effects of continued war upon the 
condition of our own people, and the stability of our institutions. 
But each of these requires an octavo volume. I must add another 
head: I view with alarm the future use against England of the 
arguments and accusations we use against Russia. 
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Dee, 1.—What I find press hardest among the reproaches nj 
me is t You went to war for limited objects ; why did ca 
not take into account the high probability that those objects would 
be lost sight of in the excitement which war engenders, and that 
this war, if once begun, would receive an extension far beyond 
your views and wishes.’ 

Dec, 3-1 do mean that the reproach I named is the one most 
nearly just, What the weight due to it is, I iorhear finally to 
judge until I see the conclusion of this tremendous drama, But I 
quite see enough to be aware that the perticular hazard in question 
ought to have been more sensibly and vlosrly hefore me. It may 
be good logis and good sense, I think, to say :—*I will forego ends 
that are just, for fear of being driven upon the pursuit of others 
that are not so.” Whether it ts ao in a particular case depends very 
tauch upon the probable amount of the driving power, and of the 
resisting force which may be at our : 





BUDGET OF 1860 
Vol. I. page 660 

Sir William Heathcote trote to Mr. Gladstone, May 4, 1861 :-— 

Lunderstood you in your rebukes of Lewis in 1557, to be aim. 
ing not only at a change of his plan of finance in that particular 
year, but (if that were impossible, or at least could not be carried), 
at a resumption as early aa circumstances would allow, of what you 
thought the proper line of action which he insisted on suspending, 
Tncome-tex and war duties on tea and sugar were and would 
eontinue to be, as I understood, the primary elaimants for reduc- 
Vion of taxation, in your judgment. . . . The very yehemence of 
your convictions and expressions on bo/h ovcasions perplexcs me. 

Mr. Gladstone replied the same day :— 

++ You think, 1, That I bound myself to the reduction of the 
tea und sugar duties as a policy for future occasions, and not 
merely for the issue then raised. 2. That in like manner I waa 
bound to the reduction and abolition of the income-tax. 3, That 
even if there arose in the system of our expenditure a great change, 
involving an increase of ten or fifteen millions of money over 1853, 
I was still in consistency bound to hold over the first chance of 
reduction for income-tax, tea and sugar. 4. That consequently 
until these duties were remitted I could not propose to prosecute 
any commercial reforms involving, as nearly all of them do, » 
sacrifice of revenue for a time. 5, It is because I have departed 
from these positions by proposing a multitude of reductions and 
abolitions of duty, other than the three mentioned, and partly or 
wholly in preference to them, that you have lost eonfidence in my 
judgment on these matters (2 confidence to which I do not pretend 
‘thai I had ever any claim). 

IE I have interpreted you aright, and I hope you will tll me 
whether I have done so or uot, this is all to me exceedingly 
curious; such are the differences in the opinions of men formed 
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from their different points of view. Now I will pire you mine, 
To give effect to the pledge of honour, by which I became bound 
in 1853, I made a desperate effort in 1857, with all the zeal of which 
I was capable, and with all the jon to which Tam liable. It 
‘was my opinion that the course then taken would be decisive as to 
the operations in 1860, for the income-tax never can be got rid of 
except by prospective finance, reaching over several years, and 
liable to impediment and disturbance accordingly. I therefore 
protested against the whole scale of expenditure then ro 3 
as well aa against particular kinds of expenditure to which I might 
refer. I likewise protested against the provision for that expendi- 
ture which the government of the day proposed. First, because 
the expenditure itself was exceasive, In my view. Secondly, 
because in the mode of that provision I thought the remission of 
income-tax was large out of all proportion to the remission on 
indirect taxes; and this disproportion I regarded as highly 
dangerous. I determined to let no political prejudice stand in 
my way, and to test to the best of my very feeble power the 
opinion of parliament with respect to tea and sugar. I stated 
tb if the opinion of parliament were against me I should not 
factiously prolong the contest but should withdraw from it. Not 
only was the opinion of parliament against, me, but it so happened 
that the opinion of the country was immodiately afterwards taken by 
a dissolution on that and on other kindred questions. The country 
affirmed the policy ‘of Lord Palmerston, and the policy of a materially 
increased expenditure, b an overwhelming majority. I mis- 
judged public opinion ; they had read it aright. "Afver the disaolu- 
tion of 1857, Sir George Lewia who had previously raised the tea 
and sugar duties for one year, proposed to raise them for two 
more. I immediately followed in debate, and thanked him warmly 
for doing it. All this of course I can prove. I said, we are going 
to have more expenditure, we must therefore have more taxation, 
As I have gone thus far with my history, I will conclude it. 
Notwithstanding what had happened, I did not absolutely abandon 
at that time the hope that we might still reach in 1860 a state which 
might enable us to abolish the income-tax. I had a faint expee- 
tation of more economy under another government. When Lord 
Derby’s administration came in in 1858, they professed to reduce 
expenditure by £800,000, and to contemplate further reductions. 
I expressed my satisfaction, and gave them the extreme of sup- 
port that I could, But I then clearly pointed out that, even with 
the scale of expenditure they then proposed, we could not abolish 
the income-tax in 1860. In a few months, their reductions 
vanished into air. In 1859 came the famons ‘reconstruction.’ 
I took office in June, and found a scale of expenditure going on in 
the eeenny ee more prodigal and wanton than I had over charged 
upon Lord Palmerston’s first government. I found also that when 
e estimates had been com: I believe entirely on their basis, 
there was a probable deficiency of four or five millions for a year 
of which nearly one-third had passed. And the expenditure was 
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I think nearly seventy millions, or some fourteen millions more than 
in 1853, This was not the act only of the government. The 
opposition halloed them on ; and the country, seized with a peculiar 
panic, was in a humour even more lavish the opposition. 

My view was, and I stated it, that we ought to provide for thi 
expenditure in a due proportion between direct and indirect taxes. 
T showed that this proportion had not been observed ; that we had 
continued to levy large amounts of war tax on tea and engar, 
and had returned to the scale of 1853 for income. I proposed to 
provide the neceasary sums chiefly by an increase of income-tax, 

ut neither then (in July 1859), nor for nearly two and a half 
years before, had I ever {to my knowledge) presumed to speak of 
any one a8 bound to sbolish the income-tax or to remit the addi- 
tional duties on tea and sugar. 

T fully expect from you the admission that as to these measures 
I conld ‘not in the altered ciroumstances be bound absolutely to 
the remissions. But you esy 1 was bound to give them  pre- 
ference over all other remissions, Nowhero J believe can one 
word to this effect be extracted from any speech of mine. I found 
in 1860 that all the reforming legislation, which bad achieved 
auch vast results, had been suspended for seven years. We were 
then raising by dutiea doomed in 1853, from twelve to thirteen 
millions, It would in my opinion have been no tess than mon- 
atrous on my part to recognise the preferences you claim for these 
particular duties. Al of them indeed would have been reliofa, 
even the income-tax which is I think proved to be the leas relief 
of any. But, though reliefs, they were hardly reform; and 
experience had shown us that reforms were in fact double and 
treble reliefs. I may be wrong, but it ia my opinion and I found 
it on experience, that the prospect of the removal of the three 
collectively (income, tea extra, and sugar extra) being in any case 
very remote, it is less remote with than without the reforming 
measures of the last and (I hope I may add) of the present year. 
Had the expenditure of 1253 been resumed, there would notwith- 
standing the Russian war have been, in my opinion, room for all 
these three things. 1. Abolition of income-tax by or near 1860 ; 
2, remission of mereases on tea and sugar within the same time ; 
3, the prosecution of the commercial reforms. 

Tt may be said that having set my face against an excess of 
expenditure I ought to have considered that a holy war, and not 
to have receded. Although I place public economy somewhat 
higher as a matter of duty than many might do, I do not think 
it would have been right, I do think it would have been foolish 
and presumptuous in me to have gone beyond these two things: 
first, making an effort to the utmost of my power at the critical 
moment (as I took it to be), and sscondiy, on being defeated to 
watch for opportunities thereafter, Since it should be remembered 
I do not recommend or desire sweeping and sudden reductions. 

The chief errors that I see m: to have committed are these. 
In 1853 when I took the unusual course of estimating our income 
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for seven years, and assuming that our expenditure would either 
continue as it was, or only move onwards gradually and gently, I 
onght no doubt to have pointed out explicitly, that a great 
disturbance and increase of our expenditure would bafile my 
reckonings, Again in 1857 the temper of the public mind had 
undergone a chauge which I failed to discern ; and I attacked the 
government and the chancellor of the exchequer of that day for 
doing what the country desired though I did not, I name these 
a8 specific errors, over and above the general one of excess of heat. 

The budget of last year I cannot admit to have been an error, 
People say it should have been smaller. My belief is that if it had 
been a smaller boat it would not have lived in such a sea. I speak 
of the period of the session before the China war became certain, 
When it did so, we were in a great strait about the paper duty. 
We felt the obligation incurred by the vote on the second reading, 
and we construed it according to the established usa; We too! 
the mora arduous, but I think the more honourable course for a 

overnment to pursue. Had we abandoned the bill, I know not 
ffow we could have looked in the face those who had acted and 
invested on the faith of an unbroken practice. I admit that, 

litical moti ea greatly concurred to recommend the budget of 
jast year. It was a budget of peace, and peace wanted it. The 
budget of this year followed from the budget of last, given the 
other circumstances, At the same time I can understand how the 
claim of tea could be set up, but not well after the occurrences of 
last year how it could be supported. 

This is a long egotistical story. But when you consider that it 
contains my whole story ferent pices justifiatioes) in answer to 80 
many speeches in both Houses and elsewhere, for never to this 
hour have I opened my lips in personal defence, you will under- 
stand why I might be garrulous. . . . 

Notwithstanding the mild doctrine I have held about expendi- 
ture I admit it may be said I ought not to have joined a govern- 
ment which had such extended views in that direction, even though 
they were the views of the nation. Much may be said on this. 
I may, however, remark that when the government was formed I 
did not fully conceive the extent to which we should proceed. 


THE CABINET. 1860 
Vol. I. paye 670 
Afr. Glalstone’s memorandum on the currents of opinion in the 
cabinet of 1860 concludes as follows :— 
1, The most Italian members of the cabinet have been: Lord 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell, W. E. G., Gibson, Argyll. 
The least Italian: Lewis, Wood, Grey, Herbert, Vilkers 


(especially). : 

2. In foreign policy generally the most combative have been: 
Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Duke of Newcastle, 
the chancellor. The least combative: Duke of Somerset, 
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Duke of Argyll, Granville, Gibson, Herbert, Lewis, Grey, 
W. E. G., Wood, the same in feeling but not active. 

3, In defences and expenditure, the most alarmed or most 
martial (as the case may be), have been: Lord Palmerston, 
Lord John Russell, Duke of Newcastle, S. Herbert, followed 
by Duke of Somerset, the chancellor, Granville, Cardwell. 
Inclined the other way: Gibson, W. E. G., Lewis, Grey, 
Duke of Argyll (Elgin, I think). y 

4. In finance some are for movement, some stationary or retro- 
grade so as to be ready for immediate war. Yet here we 
are not divided simply as combative or anti-combative. 
The onward men in finance are: Lord John Russell, Duke 
of Newcastle, Granville, Argyll, Gibson, W. E. G., and, I 
think, the chancellor, The stationary men are, first and 
foremost: Sir George Lewis, Sir C. Wood ; next to these, 
Lord Palmerston, Cardwell, and, I think, Villiers, Herbert. 

5, On reform I must distinguish between (a) extension of the 
franchise and (4) redistribution of seats, In the first the 
more liberal men are: Lord John Russell, Duke of Somerset, 
Duke of Newcastle, Duke of i, Gibson, W. E. G. 
The fearful or opposed are: Lord Palmerston, C. Villiers, 
S. Herbert. In the second, for small disfranchisement 
were, I think, all tho first except Newcastle. For larger 
disfranchisement : Newcastle, Villiers, and Lord Palmer- 
aton, I think not greatly averse. In fact, I think, that 
larger disfranchisement of places may have been favoured 
by him, 1. aa a substitute for enlargement of the franchise, 
which he chiefly dreads; 2. as potbaps an obstacle to the 
framing of a measure. 

6. In church matters Herbert, Newcastle, and I, are the most 
conservative and the most church-like ; with a sympathy 
from Argyll. But, as J said, there is no struggle here: 
patronage, the sore subject, not being a cabinet affair. 





SESSION OF 1860 
Vol. I. page 681 
Estract from a Letter to the Duke of Argyll 


Penmaen., September 3, 1860.—The session bas been one to make 
all of us thoughtful, and me perhaps most of all. It is indeed 
much before my mind, but my heed has not ceased to whirl, so 
that I cannot get a clear view of what Seward would call my 
position, Two things I know, one is that it produced the greatest 
pleasures and the greatest pains I have ever known in politica; 
the other that I have had to take various decisions and perform 
acts that could neither be satisfactory to others, nor irgm the 
doubt attaching to one side or the other of the alternative, even 
to myself. To have been the occasion of the blow to the House 
of Commons, or as I call it the ‘gigantic innovation,’ will be a 
grief to me as long as I live; if by wildness and rashness I have 
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been its cause, it will be a much greater grief. Of that I am not 
yet able to jud; On the whole when I think of the cabinet, I 
alwaya go to Jacob and Esau fighting in their mother’s 
womb; only here there have been many Jacobs and Esaus, by 
which I do not mean the sixteen members of the cabinet, but the 
many and very unhandy causes of division. Perhaps I should find it 
easiest in the work of confession to own my neighbour's faults, 4.¢. to 
dwell upon those strange sins of foreign policy which have happily 
for the most part been nipped in the bud almost 4 Punanimitié (yet. 
with what exceptions!); but avoiding that task, I will make my own 
confession. I cannot justify the finance of the year as a whole. ... 
As to the amount of the final demand {foe the China war], what 
it really demonstrates ia one among the follies and dangers of our 
high-handed policy, our want of control over proceedings at the 
other end of the world. But the weak point is the fortification 
plan; I do not now speak of its own merits or demerits, but I 
apeak of it in relation to the budget. . .. It is a vile precedent 
to give away money by remission, and borrow to supply the void ; 
and in the full and chief responsibility for having established this 
precedent I am involved, not by the budget of February but by 
the consent of July to the scheme which involved the borrow- 
ing. No doubt there are palliating circumstances ; and lastly the 
gMlevous difficulty of choice between mischievous [slegble] and 
mischievous resignation. Still I must say, it is in retrospect, as 
the people and parliament have a right to judge it, a bad and un- 
workmanlike business, and under a skilful analysis of it in the 
House of Commons (which there is no one opposite fit to make, 
except it be Northcote who perhaps scruples it) I should wince. 
All these thinga and others more inward than these, make sore 
places in the mind ; but on the other hand, that I may close with 
& gleam of sunshine like that which is now casting ita shadow on 
my paper from Penmaenmawr after a rough morning, I am 
thankful in the highest degree to have had a share in resisting the 
alarming mai ‘a of the day by means of the French treaty, to which, 
if we escape collision, I think the escape will have been mainly 
due ; and likewise in one at least negere service to the great 
Italian cause, which is not Italian merely but European. 





MR, PITTS WAR FINANCE 
Vol. I. page 693 
Afr. Gladstone to Herbert Gladstone 


Afarch 10, 1876.—Mr. Pitt’s position in the Revolutionary war 
was, I think, a false one. To keep out of that war demanded 
from the people of this country an extraordinary degree of self- 
contro and this degree of it they did not possess. The conse- 
quence of our going into it was to give an intensity and vitality 
to the atruggle, which but for the tenacity of English character it 
would not have possessed. Mr. Pitt did not show the i genius 
in war which he possessed as a peace minister. Until the epoch 
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of the Peninsula our military performances were small and poor, 
and the method of subsidy was unsatisfactory and ineffective. 
The effect of borrowing money in three per cents, was to load us 
with a very heavy capital of national debt. I think at one time 
we only got £46, or some such amount, for the £100, It must, 
however, be taken into view that a perpetual annuity of £3, 
redeemuble upon paying £100, brought more than # of what a per- 
potual annuity of £4, similarly redeemable, would have brought; 
or than } of what a £5 annuity, similarly redeemable, would 
have brought. It is not easy to strike the balance. Mr. New- 
march, a living economist of some authority, I believe, thinks 
Mr, Pitt was right. I do not think the case is so clear against 
him as to detract trom his great reputation. But were I in the 
unhappy position of having to call for a large loan, I should be 
disposed to ask for the tender in more than one form, ¢.g., to aak 
for a tender in three per cents. pure and simple, and an alternative 
in 4 or 6 per cents. with that rate of interest guaranteed for 
a certain number of years, Sir Robert Walpole had not to con- 
tend with like difficulties, and I think hi: inistration should 
be compared with the early years of Pitt’s, ii ich way of judging 
he would come off second, though a man of cool and sagacious 
judgment, while morally he stood low, 
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Vol. £. page 700 


Afr, Gladstone at Leeds, October 8, 1881 : 

I, for my part, look with the deepest interest upon the share 
that I in coneluding—I will not say so much in concluding, 
but in conducting on this side of the water, and within the walls 
of parliament as well as in administration—the proceedings which 
led to the memorable French treaty of 1860. It is quite true that 
that treaty did not produce the whole of the benefits that some 
too sanguine anticipations may possibly have expected from it, 
that it did not luce & universal smash of protective duties, as I 
wish it had, throughout the civilised world. But it did some- 
thing. It enormously increased the trade between thia country 
and France. It effectuatly checked and traversed in the year 
1860 tendencies of a very different kind towards needless alarms 
and panics, and tendencies towards convulsions and confusion in 
Europe. There was no more powerful instrament for confining 
and controlling those wayward and angry spirite at that particular 
crisis, than the commercial treaty with France. It produced no 
inconsiderable effect for a number of years upon the legislation of 
various European countries, which tended less decisively than we 
could have desired, but still intelligibly and beneficially, in the 
direction of freedom of trade. 
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LORD ABERDEEN 
Pol. I. page 721 
Mr. Gladstone to Sir Arthur Gordon (Lord Stanmore) 


Downing Street, April 21, 1861.—My prar ARTuvR,—When, 
within a few days after your father’s death, I referred in conver- 
sation with you to one or two points in his character, it was from 
the impulse of the moment, and without any idea of making my 
words matter of record. Months have now passed since you asked 
me to put on paper the substance of what I said, The delay has 
been partly, perhaps mainly, owing to the pressure of other 
demands upon my time and thoughts. But it has also been due 
to this, that an instinct similar to that which made me speak, 
has made me shrink from writing. It is enough in conversation 
to give the most partial and hasty touches, provided they be not 
in the main untrue. Those same touches when clothed in a form 
of greater assumption have but a meagre and unsatisfactory 
appearance, and may do even positive injustice. Most of all in 

case of a character which was not only of rare quality, but 
which was so remarkable for the fineness of its lights and shadows. 
But you have a nght to my recollections such as they are, and 
I will not withhold them. 

T may first refer to the earliest occasion on which I saw him ; 
for it illustrates a point not unimportant in his history. On an 
evening in the month of January 1835, during what is called the 
short government of Sir Robert Peel, I was seut for by Sir Robert 
Peel, and received from him the offer, which I accepted, of the 
undor-secretaryship of the colonies. From him I went on to your 
father, who was then secretary of state in that department, and 
who was thus to be, in official home-talk, my master. Without 
any apprehension of hurting you, I may confess, that I went in 
fear and trembling. [Then follows the posse already quoted in 
wl. i. p. 124.) I was only, I think, for about ten weeks his 
under-secretary. But as some men hate those whom they have 
injured, so others love those whom they have obliged; and his 
friendship continued warm and unintermitting for the aubsequent 
twenty-six years of his life, 

Some of his many great qualities adorned bim in common with 
several, or even with many, other contemporary statesmen: such 
as clearness of view, strength of the deliberative faculty, strony 
sense of duty, deep devotion to the crown, and the most thoroy; 
and uncompromising loyalty to his friends and colleagues. In 
this loyalty of intention many, I think, are not only praiseworthy 
but perfect. But the loyaity of intention was in him so assisted 
by other and distinctive qualities, as to give it a peculiar efficacy ; 
and any one associated with Lord Aberdeen might always rest 
aasured that he wassaie in his hands, When our law did not allow 
prisoners the benefit of counsel, it was commonly said that the 
judge was counsel for the prisoner. Lord "Aberdeon was always 
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counsel for the absent. Doubttesa he had pondered much upon 
the law, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ It 
entered profoundly into his being, and formed a large part of it. 
He was strong in his self-respect, but his respect for others, not 
for this man or that but for other men as men, was much 
more conspicuous, Rarely indeed have I heard him utter a word 
censuring opponents, or concerning those who actually were or 
had been friends, that could have given pain. Ii and when it 
was done, it was done so to speak judicially, upon full and relue- 
tant conviction and with visible regret, 

If I have said that he had much in common with other dis- 
tinguished men who were like him statesmen by profession, it has 
been by way of preface to what I have now to say; namely, that 
what has ever struck me in his character as a whole, was its dis- 
tinctiveness, There were several mental virtues that he possessed 
in a degree very peculiar; there were, I think, one or two in 
which he stood almost alone. I am not in myself well qualified 
for handling a subject like this, and also my life has been too 
hurried to give me the most favourable opportunities. Still 1 
must try to explain my meaning. I will name then the following 
characteristics, one and all of which were more prominent in hia 
than in any public man I ever knew: mental calmness; the 
absence (if for want of better words I may describe it by a 
negative) of all egoism; the love of exact justice; a thorough 
tolerance of spirit ; and last and most of all an entire absence of 
suspicion. 

ere was something very remarkable in the combination of 
these quahties, as well as in their separate possession, Most men 
who might be happy enough to have one half his love of justice, 
would be so tossed with storms of indignation at injustice as to 
lose the balance of their judgment. But he had or seemed to 
have all the benefits, all the ennobling force of atrong emotion, 
with a complete exemption from its dangers. His mind seemed to 
move in an atmosphere of chartered tranquillity, which allowed 
him the view of every object, however blinding to other, in its 
true position and proportion. 

It has always appeared to me that the love of justice is one of 
the rarest among all good qualities, I mean the love of it with full 
and commanding strength. I should almost dare to say there are 
five generous men to one just man. ‘The beauty of justice is the 
beauty of simple form; the beauty of generosity is heightened 
with colour and every accessory. The passions will often ally 
themselves with generosity, but they always tend to divert from 
justice. The man who strongly loves justice must love it for its 
own sake, and such a love es of itself a character of a simple 
grandeur to which it is hard to find an equal. 

Next to Lord Aberdeen, I think Sir Robert Peel was the most 
just of the just men I have had the happiness to know. During 
the years from 1841 to 1846, when they were respectively 
foreign seoretary and prime minister, as I was at the board of 
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trade for much of the time, I had occasion to watch the two in the 
conduct of several negotiations that involved commercial interosta, 
such as that on the Stade Dues and that on the project of a com- 
mercial treaty with Portugal. Now and then Sir Robert Peel 
would show somo degree of unconscious regard to the mere flesh 
and blood, if I may so speak, of Englishmen ; Lord Aberdeen was 
invariably for putting the most liberal construction upon both the 
conduct and the claims of the other negotiating state, 

There is perhaps no position in this country, in which the love 
of justico that I have ascnbed in such extraordinary measure to 
your father, can be a0 severely tested, as that very position of 
foreign minister, with which his name is so closely associated, 
Nowhere is a man so constantly and in such myriad forms 
tempted to partiality; nowhere can he do more for justice ; but 
nowhere is it more that all human foree is inadequate for its 
end. A nation israrely just to other nations. Perhaps it is never 
truly just, though sometimes (like individuals) what may be called. 
more than just. There can be no difficulty in any country, least 
of all this, in finding foreign ministers able and willing to assert 
the fair and reasouable claims of their countrymen with courage 
and with firmness. The difficulty is quite of another kind; it ia 
to find the foreign minister, first, who will himself view those 
claims in the dry light both of reason and of pradence ; secondly, 
and far harder task, who will have the courago to hazard, and if 
need be to sacrifice himself in keeping the mind of his countrymen 
down to such claims as are strictly fair and reasonable.” Lord 
Aberdeen was most happy in being secretary of state for foreign 
aflairs in the time and in the political company of two such men 
aa the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, He was also 
happy in the general prevalence of a spirit of great sobriety in the 
country, which was singularly free under the government of Sir 
Robert Peel, from the opposite but sometimes associated extremes 
of wantonness and fear, 1am gad to think that his administration 
of his department earned a decided public spproval So just a 
man will, I think, rarely attain in that department to the same 
measure of popularity, while a less just man might easily obtain 
one far greater, 

To fall short of perfect candour would deprive all I have said 
of the little value it can possess, as that little value is all summed 
up in its sincerity. On one subject to which my mind haa been 
directed for the last twelve or fourteen years, I had the misfortune 
to differ from your father, I mean the state of Italy and ite 
relation to Austria in particular, I will not pretend to say that 
his view of the case of Italy appeared to me to harmonize with his 
goneral mode of estimating human action and political affairs. It 
seemed to me 2s if, called in early youth to deat with a particolar 
combination of questions which were truly gigantic, his mind bad 
received from their weight and force at an impressible period, a 
fixed form in relation to them, while it ever remained open and 
elastic in a peculiar degree upon ali others. But my mode of 
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solution for what appeared to me an anomaly is immaterial { 
thankfully record that the Italian question was almost tha only 
one within my recollection, quite the only one of practical import- 
ance, on which during the twenty-six years 1 have named, I was 
unable to accept his indgment, I bear witness with yet greater 
pleasure that, when I returned from Naples in 1851 deeply im- 
pressed with the horrible system that I had witnessed, his opinions 
on Italian politics did not prevent his readily undertaking to read 
the statement I had drawn, nor his using, when he had read it, 
more strong words on the subject, which came from lps like his 
with such peculiar force, As readily did he undertake to invoke 
the aid of the court of Vienna; to which, if I remember right, he 
transmitted the statement in manuscript. 

Though I feel that I cannot by any effort do justico to what I 
have termed his finely-shaded character, I also feel that I might 
be drawn onwards to great length on the subject. 1 must resist 
the impulse, but I cannot stop without saying a word on the 
quality which I regard as beyond all others his own, I mean the 
absence from his nature of ail tendency to suspicion. Those who 
have read his state papers, and have admired their penetratin, 
force and comprehensive scope, will not misunderstand me when 
say that he was, in this respect, a little child; not from défect of 
vision, but from thorough nobleness of nature. 

I do not think it was by effort and self-command that ho nid 
himself of suspicion. Jn the simple and strong aim of the man to 
be good himself, it belonged to the very strength and simplicity 
of that aim, that he should also think others good, I recollect, 
and I dare say you better recollect, one of his sayings: ‘I have a 
habit of believing people.’ To some these words may not seem to 
import a peculiarity. But as descriptive of him they indicate 
what of all the points of his character seemed to me most peculiar. 
I have known one man as free from suspicions as was Lord 
Aberdeen, but he was not a politician. I am far from thinking 
statesmen, or politicians, less honourable than other men, quite the 
reverse; but the habit of their life renders them suspicions. Tho 
vicissitudes of politics, the changes of position, the changes of 
alliance, the sharp transitions from co-operation to antagonism, 
the inevitable contact with revolting displays of self-seeking and 
self-love ; more than ali these perhaps, the constant habit of fore- 
casting the future and shaping all its contingencies before-hand, 
which is eminently the merit and intellectual virtue of the 

litician, all these tend to make him, and commonly do make 

im, suspicious even of his best friend. This suspicion may be 
found to exist in conjunction with , with esteem, nay with 
affection. For it must be recollected that it is not usually a 
suspicion of moral delinquency, but at least as it dwells in the 
better and higher natures, of intellectual error only, in some of 
its numerous forms, or at most of speaking with a reserve that 
may be more or less or even wholly unconscious. None of these 
explanations are needed for Lord Aberdeen. He always took 
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words in their direct ana si meaning, and assumed them to 
be the index of the mind; ‘its full index too, so that he did 
not speculate to learn what undiscovered residue might still 
remain in its dark places. This entire immunity from suspicion, 
which makes our minds in general like a haunted place, and the 
sense of the immunity that he conveyed to his friends in all his 
dealings with them, combined with deep serenity of his wind, 
which ever seemed to beguile and allay by some kindly process 
of nature excitement in others, gave an indescribable charm to 
all intercourse with him in critical and difficult circumstances. 
Hence porhape in grest part, and not merely from his intellectual 
gifts, was derived the remarkable er he seemed to me to 
exercise in winning confidences without seeking to win them; 
and, on the whole, I believe that this quality, could we hold it as 
it was held in him, would save us from ten erroneous judgments 
for one into which it might lead. For the grand characteristic 
of suspicion after all, as of superstition, is to see things that are 
not, 

T turn now to another point: Lord Aberdeen was not demon- 
strative ; I do not suppose he could have been an actor ; ho waa 
unstudied in Speech j and it is of interest to inquire what it was 
that gave such extraordinary forces and impressiveness to his 
language, He did not deal in antithesis. His sayings were not 
sbarpened with gall. In short, one might go on disolaiming for 
him all the accossories to which most men who are impressive owe 
their impressivoness. Yet I never knew any one who was 80 
impressive in brief utterances conveying the sum of the matter... . 

story has also caught and will hold firmly and well tl 
honoured name of your father. There wus no tarnish upon hia 
reputation more than upon his character. He will be remembered 
in connection with great passages of European policy not only as 
a man of singularly searching, large, and ealm intelligence, but yet 
more a3 the just man, the man that used only true weights and 
measures, and ever held even the balance of his ordered mind. It 
ig no reproach to other statesmen of this or other periods, to sey 
that scarcely any of them have had a celebrity so entirely unaided 
by s transitory glare. But if this be so, it implies that while they 
for the most part must relatively lose, he must relatively and groatly 
ge. If they have had stage-tights and he has had none, it is the 
jour when those lights are extinguished that will for the first time 
do that justice as between them which he was too noble, too far 
aloft in the tone of his mind, to desire to anticipate. All the 
qualities and parts in which he was great were those that are the 
very foundation-stones of our being ; as foundation-stones they are 
deep, and as being deep they are withdrawn from view; but time 
is their witness and their friend, and in the final distribution of 
posthumous fame Lord Aberdeen has nothing to forfeit, he has 
only to receive. 

? se0 on perusing what I have written, that in the endeavour to 

set forth the virtues and great qualities of your father, I seem 
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more or less to disparage other men, including even Sir Robert 
Peel whom he so mach eatoetmed and loved. I had no such 
intention, and it is the fanlt of my hand, not of my will. He 
would not have claimed, be would not have wished nor borne, that 
others should claim for him superiority, or even parity in all points 
with all his contemporaries. But there was a certain region of 
character which was, so to epeak, all his own; and there other 
men do seem more or leas dwarfed beside him. In the combina- 
tion of profound feeling with a calm of mind equally profound, of 
thorough penetration with the largest charity’ of tho wisdom of 
the serpent with the harmlessness of the dove, in the total 
suppression and exclusion of self from his reckonings and setions— 
in all this we may think him supreme, and yot have a broad array 
of good and noble qualities in which be may have shared variously 
with others. There are other secrets of his character and inner 
life into which I do not pretend to have penetrated, It always 
aeomed to me that there was a treasure-house within him, which 
he kept closed against the eyes of men. He is gone. He has done 
well in his generation. May peace and light be with him, and may 
honour and blessin 4 long attend his memory upon earth.—Boelieve 
me, my dear Arthur, affectionately yours, . E. Guapstons. 


CABINET OF 1868-1874 


Vol. I. page 889 
First lord of the treasury, . W.E Gladstone. 
Lord chancellor, . feet Bape (Page sons: 

. 2 Es rey (created Marquis 
President of the council, . {of Ripon ef 871). 4 
Lord privy seal, . «~~. ~~. Earlof Kimberley. 

Chancallor of the excheyurr, . . Robert Lowe. 

Home seoretary, . . Henry Austin Bruce. 
Foreign seerdary,. . . . Earlof Clarendon. 
Colonial secretary, Earl Granville. 

Wor secretary, . Edward Cardwell. 

First lord of the admiralty, . . H.C.E. Childers. 
Indian secretary,. . .  . Dukeof Argyll. 
President of the board of tradr, . John Bright. 

Chief secretary for Ireland, . _. Chichester Fortescue. 
Postmaster generel, Marquis of Hartington. 


President of the poor lav board, . Greorge J. Goschen. 


On Lord Clarendon’s death in June 1870, Lord Granville became 
foreign secretary ; Lord Kimberley, colonial secretary ; Viscount 
Halifax (Sir C. Wood), lord privy seal ; and Mr. Forster, vice- 
president of tho privy council, entered the cabinet, 

On Mr. Bright’s resignation in December 1870, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue became president of the board of trade ; Lord Hartington 
succeeded him as chief secretary for Ireland; Mr. Monsell was 
appointed postmaster general without a seat in the cabinet, 
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On Mr. Childers’s resignation in March 1871, Mr. Goschen 
became first lord of the admiralty, and Mr. James Stansfeld 
president of the poor law board. 

In August 1872 Mr. Childers rejoined the cabinet, succeeding 
Lord Dufferin as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. In October 
Sir Roundell Palmer (created Lord Selborne) became lord 
chancellor on the retirement of Lord Hatherley. 

Tn August 1873 Lord Ripon and Mr. Childers retired, Mr. 
Gladstone became chancellor of the exchequer as well as first lord ; 
Mr. Bright rejoined the cabinet as chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster; Mr. Lowe became home aecretary and Mr. Bruce 
(created Lord Aberdare) president of the council. 


IRISH CHURCH BILL 
Vol. I. page 910 


Mr. Gladstone to the Queen 


July 21, 1869.— Mr, Gladstone presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty and reports that the cabinet met at 11 this day, and con- 
sidered with anxious caro its position and duty in regard to the 
Trish Chureh bill, The vote and declaration of the House of Lords 
last, night were regarded as fatal if persisted in; and tho cabinet 
deemed it impossible to meet proud of such a character with 
any tender of further concessions. 6 cabinet, howevor, con- 
sidered at much length a variety of courses; as (1) To announce 
at once that they could no longer, after the vote and announce- 
ment of last night, he responsible for further proceedings in con- 
nection with the bill, but that they would leave it to the majority 
of the House of Lords to take such steps as it might think proper ; 
(2) To go through the whole of the amendments of the bill [i.¢. in 
the House of Lords}, and then if they were adversely carried to 
declare and proceed as above; (3) To go through not the whole of 
the amendments but the cndowment amendments, and to conclude 
that when these had beon adversely decided, they could (as before) 
assume no further responsibility, but must leave the matter to the 
majority to consider; (4) To send the Dill back to the House of 
Commons with the declaration that it would not be accepted there, 
and with the intention of simply moving the House to adhere to its 
amendments as last adjusted. 

Your Majesty has already been apprized by Mr. Gladstone’s 
telegram in cipher of this afternoon, that (under the influence of a 
strong desire to exbibit patience, and to leave open every oppor- 
tunity for reconsideration), the third of these courses had been 
adopted ; although there was no doubt that the House of Commons 
was fully prepared to approve and sustain the first. Lord Granville 
deemed it just possible that the peers might be prepared to give 
way before another return of the bill from the House of Commons ; 
and the question therefore was left open whether, if evidence to 
this effect should appear, the government should then fall in with 
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that course of proceeding. Although the government have felt it 
to be impossible to make bid ings in the fade of the opposition, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has apprized, in strict confidence, 
of the nature and extent of the concession, which for the sake of 
peace they would be prepared to recommend, Sir R. Palmer is 
also substantially aware of it, and haa expressed his opinion that 
on such terms the opposition ought to be ready to conclude the 
matter. 


BOARD AND VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 
Vot. I. page 944 
Mr, Gladstone to Mr, Bright 


Aug. 21, 1873.—An appeal to me was made to introduce board 
schools into Hawarden on account of my share in the Education 
Act, I stated the two views held by different supporters of the 
Act, respectively on the question of Soard schools and voluntary 
schools. For myself, I said, not in education only but in all things, 
including education, I prefer voluntary to legal machinery, when the 
thing can be well done either way. But this question is not to be 
decided by a general preference or a general formula. Parliament 
has referred it to the choice of the | communities, They should 
decide according to the facts of the case before them. What are 
the facts in Hawarden? Four-fifths are alrcady provided for ; were 
it only one-fifth or were it two-fifths the case for the board (I said) 
would be overwhelming. But besides the four-fifths, arrangements 
are already made for a further provision in a voluntary school. 
Nothing remains to be done except to build three infant schools. 
The voluntary schools will be governed by a committee, including 
the churchwardens, and having a majority of laymen. The 
machinery of a board is of necessity cumbrous, and the method 
costly in comparison. I hold that we ought not to set up this 
machinery, in order to create three infant schools, whore all tho 
other wants of some 2000 people are already provided fur. 


VIEWS ON A CLASSICAL EDUCATION 
Vol. 1. page 946 
Mr. Gladstone to Lord Lyttelton 


Penmaenmawr, .£1g 29, 1861.—Thanks for the brief notice which 
you recently took of the Publie Schools Commission. I was 
heartily to hear that you had formed a drastic set of questions. 
I take the deepest interest in the object of the commission, and 
Thave full confidence in its members and organs; and at all times 
I shall be very glad to hear what you are doing. Meantime 
I cannot help giving you, to be taken for what it is worth, 
the sum of my own thoughts upon the subject . . . The low 
utilitarian argument in matter of education, for giving it what is 
termed a practical direction, is so plausible that F think we may 
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on the whole be thankful that the instincts of the country have 
resisted what in argument it has been ill able to confute. We 
atill hold by the classical training a8 the basis of a liberal educa- 
tion; parents dispose of their children in early youth accordingly ; 
but if they were asked why they did £0, it is probable they would 
give lamentably weak or unworthy reasons for it, such for example 
ag that the public schools and universities open the ray to desir- 
able acquaintance arid what is termed ‘good society.’ Your com- 
mission will not I preaume be able to pass by this question, but 
will have to look it in the face; and to proceed either upon a 
distinct affirmative, or a substantial negative, of the proposition 
that the classical training is the proper basis of a liberal education. 
T hope you will hold by aftirmation and reject negation. 
But the reason why I trouble you the subject is this, that 
I think the friends of this principle have usually rather blinked 
the discussion, and have been content with making terms of com- 
promise by way of buying off the adversary, which might be in 
themselves reasonable unless they were taken as mere instalments 
of & transaction intended in the long run to swallow up the 
principle itself. What I feel is that the relation of pure science, 
natural science, modern lan; modern history, and the reat of 
the old classical training, ought to be founded on a principle and 
ought not to be treated simply as importunate creditors, that take 
ashilling in the £ to-day, because they hope to get another shilling 
to-morrow, and in the meantime have a recognition of their title. 
This recognition of title is just what I would refuse. I deny 
their right to a parallel or equal position ; their true position is 
auxiliary, and as auxiliary it ought to be limited and restrained 
without scruple, as a regard to the paramount matter of education 
may dictate. 
ut why after all is tho classical training paramount? Is it 
because we find it established? because it improves memory or 
taste, or gives precision, or develops the faculty of speech? All 
these are but partial and fragmentary statements, so many narrow 
glimpses of a great and comprehensive truth, That truth I take 
to be that the modern European civilisation from the middle age 
downwards is the compound of two great factors, the Christian 
religion for the spirit of man, and the Greek, and in a secondary 
degree the Roman discipline for his mind and intellect. St, Paul 
in the apostle of the Gentiles, and is in his own person a symbol of 
this great wedding—the place, for example, of Aristotle and Plato 
in Christian education is not arbitrary nor in principle mutable. 
The materials of what we call classical training were prepared, and 
wo have a right to say were advisedly prepared, in order that it 
might become not » mere adjunct but (in mathematical phrase) 
the complement of Christianity in its application to the culture of 
the human being formed both for this world and for the world to 
come. 
If this principle he trae it is broad and high snd clear enough, 
and suppliea 2 key to all questions connected with the relation 
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between the classical training of our youth and all other branches 
of their secular education. It must of course be kept within its 
proper place, and duly limited as to things and persons. It can 
only apply in full to that small tion of the youth of any 
country, who are to become in the t sense educated men. It 
involves no extravagant or inconvenient assumptions respectit 
those who are to be educated for trades and professions in whi 
the necessities of specific training must limit general culture. It 
leaves se every question turning upon individual aptitudes and 
inaptitudes and by no means requires that boys without a capacity 
for imbibing any of the spirit of classical culture are still to be 
mechanically plied with the instruments of it after their unfitness 
has become manifest. But it lays down the rule of education for 
those who have no internal and no external disqualification ; and 
that rule, becoming a fixed and central point in the system, be- 
comes also tho point around which all others may be grouped. 


Mr, Gladstone to Sir 8, Northcote 


Nov. 12, 1861.—The letter I wrote to Lyttelton about the classical 
education suggested topics, which as you justly perceive are 
altogether esoteric, Thoy have never to my knowledge been 
carefully worked out, and I think they well deservo it; but clearly 
your report is not the place, I will not say you are not prudent 
In suggesting that you should not even give an cpaie upon the 
great question : What is the true place of the old classical Jearning 
in the human culture of the nineteenth century? I am far from ven- 
turing to say the contrary. But one thing J do think, namely, that 
it is desirable that, as far as may be, the members of the commission 
should have some answer to that question in their minds, and 
should write their report with reference to it. For centuries, 
through the lifetime of our great schools this classical culture has 
been made the Iapis angulmis of all secular culture of the highest 
class. Was thia right or was it wrong, aye or not I think it 
much to be desired that the commission should if they will, pro- 
ceed upon the affirmative or negative of that proposition, and 
should also make their choice for the former. This would be a 
keynote to their report; but it need not he distinctly and 
separately heard in it, Such is my notion. As to particulars I 
have little to say that is worth hearing; but I think these three 
things. First, that we give much too little scope for deviation 
from what I think the normal standard to other and useful 
branches, when it has become evident that the normal standard is 
inappliesble ; just as was the case in Oxford before the reform 
of the examinations, or Jet me rather say the new atatutes, 
Secondly, I am extremely jealous of any invasion of modern 
languages which is to displace classical culture, or any portion of 
it in minds capable of following that walk. (I take it that among 
the usual modern tongues Ttallan has by far the greatest capacity 
for strict study and echolarship; whereas it is the one least in 
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favour and the whole method of dealing with them is quite alien 
to strict study.) Lastly, I confess I grieve over the ignorance of 
natural history which I feel in myself and believe to exist in 
others, At some time, in some way, mach more of all this ought 
to be brought in, but elearly it would serve in a great degree as 
recreation, and need not thrust aside whatever hard work boys 
are capable of doing. 


POSITION OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN PARLIAMENT 
Tol. I page 996 
Hr, Gladstone to the Queen 


July 8, 1871.—Mr. Gladstone believes that according to precedent 
the commander-in-chief, when a peer, has not chm irom giving 
his opinion on measures submitted to the House of Lords, In 
1847, the government of that day introduced the Short Service 
bill, of which on the merits it is believed that the Duke of 
Wellington, then commander-in-chief, did not approve. Indeed 
he expressed in debate on April 26th, 1847, his doubts whether 
the measure would produce the advantages which were anticipated 
from it; nevertheless, while having no political connection with 
the government, he spoke and voted in a division for the bill It 
is probable, as the numbers were only 108 to 94, that his speech 
amd vote alone carried the bill. Your Majesty will not fail to bear 
in mind that until 1855, there was always a very high military 
authority who was in political connection with the government, 
namely, the master of the ordnance. Indeed, unless Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recollection deceives him, Lord Beresford was required by 
the Duke of Wellington in 1829, as master of the ordnance, to 
support the Roman Catholic Rehef bill. And it is still regretted 
by many that ministries have not sines comprehended any such 
officer. All question, however, as to the political eupport of a 
ministry by the military chiefs of the army is now at an end 


A SOLDIER AT THE WAR OFFICE 
Yol. Z. paye 996 
Mr, Gladstone to Mr. Cardwell 


Jan. 3, 1871.—It was a great advantage before 1854, that there 
was always a considerable soldier either in the cabinet or at least 
at the head of an important military department, and politically 
sasociated with the government, This we lost by the crude and 
illadvised reconstructions of ’55. But you, following in this 
point a wise initiative of your predecessor, have endeavoured to 
bring the appointment of Sir H. Storks into a position which 
takes it probably the best substitute for the former plan that 
can be had at present. The demand that « soldier shall be 
appointed at the present time would hold good a fortiori for all 
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tiods of greater emergency, I know not where that principle 

8 been admitted in our military administration. If ie have 
committed gross errors, it has been owing to an excess much more 
than to a defect of professional influence and counsel. In my 
opinion the qualities of a good administrator and statesman go 
to make a good war minister, especially at this juncture, far more 
than those of a good soldier. Show me the soldier who has those 
equally with you, and then let him take your place as 8.8, 
But not till then. You were chosen for your office, not because 
you would do tolerably for easy times, and then could walk out, 
‘but because you were the best man the party could supply for the 
post. The reproaches aimed at you now are merely aimed at the 
government through you, and yon are chosen to be the point of 
attack because the nation is sore on military matters in times of 
crisis, and the press which ought to check excitement, by most. 
of its instruments ministers to its increase. You find yourself 
unable to suggest a successor; and I have seen no plan that 
would not weaken the government instead of strengthening it. 
You see what eulogies tive been passed on Bright, now he is 
gone. You would rise in the market with many after resigning, 
to depreciate those who remain behind; but as I have said, you 
would not bo allowed to have had a legitimate cause of going, and 
ag far as my observation goes, retirements are quite as critically 
judged as acceptances of office, perhaps more so. What is reall 
to fe desired, is that we should get Storks into parliament if 
possible. 


MR. GLADSTONE'S FINANCIAL LEGACY, 1869 
Vol. £. page 1006 
Mr, Gladstone to Mr, Lowe 


Hawarden, Jan. 9, 1869.—I have referred to my list of remnants ; 
and I will begin with those that I tried in parliament and failed 
intl. Collection of taxes by Queen’s officers instead of local 
officers, 2, Taxation of charities. 3. Bill for restraining, with 
a view to ultimately abolishing, the circulation of the notes of 
private banks. 4. Plan for bringing the chancery and other 
Judicial accounts under the control of parliament. Here I had 
a commission (on chancery accounts) but did not dare to go 
farther. 

The following are subjects which I was not able to take in 


1. Abolition of the remaining duty upon corn; an exceeding 
strong case. 2. I should be much disposed to abolish the tea 
licences as greatly restrictive of the consumption of a dutiable 
and useful commodity. I modified them; but am not sure that 
thia was enough, The B.LR. could throw light on this subject. 
3, The probate duty calls, I fear, loudly for change ; but I wanted 
either time or courage to take it in hand. 4, The remaining 
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conveyance duties, apart from railways, I always considered os 
marked for extinction. Qn this subject Mr, Ayrton has rather 
decided antecedents. 5, The fire insurance duty is sure to be 
forther assailed. Though not as bad (relatively to other taxes) 
aa is supposed, it is bad enough te be very hard to defend in an 
adverse House ; and this is one of the questions on which it is not 
likely that the opposition will help to see fair play. The promises 
that liberal reduction will lead to recovery of anything like the 
old or previous revenue have always been confidently preased by 
irresponsible men, and are in my opinion illusory. Tho tax isa 
tax on property: and, as we have too few of these rather than 
too many, what would seem desirable is to commute it; leaving 
no more than a penny stamp on the policy. This might perhaps 
be done, if it were made part of a large budget. 6. The income- 
tax at 6d., I suppose, presents a forward claim. 7. The commuta- 
tion of malt duty for beer duty must always, I presume, be spoken 
of with respect; but the working objections to it have thus far 
been found too hard to deal with. 

There is always room in detail for amendments of stamp duties, 
‘ut the great case as among them is the probate. They are of a 
class which, without any knowledge, I found very hard to 
work through the House of Commons. I do not look upon the 
Act of 1844, as the end of legislation in currency ; but this subject 
iga big one, Scotch and Irish notes would be hard to deal with 
until the English case is disposed of. I forget whether we have 
abolished the last of the restrictions on newspapers. If not, they 
deserve to be taken in hand, according to me, I have always 
wished to equalize the outgoings of the exchequer as much as 
possible over the several weeks of the year. Few incomes admit 
of this advantage in the same degree as the public income. It 
would make our ‘account’ much more valuable to our bankers ; 
therefore to us. 

These, I think, were the main matters which lay more or less 
in perspective before me. I must add that I am strongly in 
favour of paying off tho national debt, not only by annual 
surpluses, bat by terminable annuities sold to the national debt 
commissioners for securities held by them against deposit monies. The 
opponents of this plan were Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Laing. Lam 
satisfied that neither of them had taken the trouble, and it re- 
quires some trouble, to understand it. I admit them to be no 
mean authorities. Terminable annuities sold to others than your- 
self are quite another matter. I got into the law some power of 
this kind over post office savings bank monies to be exercised by 
the chancellor of the exchequer from time to time. 

This is ali I need trouble you with, and I have endeavoured to 
keep clear of all idiosyncratic propositions as much as in me lies, 
Of course such a letter calla for no answer. As thia 1 
opinion to you takes the form of a donation tnfer vivos it wally 
hope, eseape duty. 
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PRINCE ALBERT, 1854 
Vol, HE. page $5 


Mr. Gladstone wrote an elaborate article in the Morning Chronicls 
(Jan. 16, 1854) warmly defending the court against attacks that had 
elouded the popularity of the Prince Consort. They came to little 
more than that the Prince attended meetings of the privy council ; 
that he was present when the Queen gave an audience to a minister ; 
that he thwarted ministerial counsels and gave them an un-English 
character ; that in corresponding with relatives abroad he used 
English influence apart from the Queen’s advisers. Mr. Gladstone 

no great difficulty in showing how little this was worth, either 
aa fact supported by evidence, or as principle supported by the 
fitness of things; and he put himself on the right ground. ‘We 
do not raise the question whether, if the minister thinks it right to 
communicate with the sovereign alone, he is not entitled to a 
ivate audience. But we unhesitatingly assert that if the Prince 
1s present when the Queen confers wath her advisers, and if his 
presence is found to be disadvantageous to the public interests, we 
are not left without a remedy ; for the minister is as distinctly 
responsible for those interests in this as in any other matter, and 
he is bound on his responsibility to parlizment, to decline compliance 
even with a personal wish of the sovereign when he believes that 
his assent would be injurious to the country.’ 


PARLIAMENTARY CRISES 
Vol IT. page 59 
Extract from Mr, Gladstone's letter to the Queen, ‘March 15, 1873 


There have been within that period { 1830-1873] twelve of what 
may be properly called parliamentary orises involving the question 
of a change of government. In nine of the twelve cases (viz, 
those of 1830, 1835, 1841, 1846, 1852, 1858, 1859, 1866, and 1868), 
the party which had been in opposition was ready to take, and did 
take, office. In the other three it failed to do this (viz. in 1832, 
1851, 1865), and the old ministry or a modification of it returned 
to power. But in each of these three cases the attempt of the 
opposition to form a government was not relinquished until after 
such efforts had been made by its leaders as to carry the conviction 
to the world that all ite available means of action were exhausted ; 
and there is no instance on record during the whole period (or 
indeed so fat as Mr. Gladstone remembers at an earlier date) in 
which a summary refusal given on the instant by the leader was 
tendered as sufficient to release the opposition from the obligations 
it had incurred. This is the more remarkable because in two of the 
three instances the opposition had not, in the same mode or degree 
as on Wednesday morning last, contributed by concerted action to 
bring about the crisis, On the 7th of May 1832 the opposition 
of the day carried in the House of Lords a motion which went only 
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to alter the order of the ing (and doubtless very important; 

clauses of the Reform wa Pore the government of lord rey 
deemed fatal to the integrity of the measure. Their resignation 
was announced, and Lord Lyndhurst was summoned to advise 
King William iv. on the 9th of May. On the 12th the Duke of 
Wellington was called to take a share in the proceedings, the 
details of which are matters of history. It was only on the 15th 
that the Duke and Lord Lyndhurst found their resources at an 
end, when Lord Grey was again sent for, and on the 17th the Duke 
announced in the House of Lords bis abandonment of the task he 
had strenuously endeavoured to fulfil, On the 20th February 
1851 the government of Lord Russell was defeated in the House 
of Commons on Mr, Locke King's bill for the enlargement of the 
county franchise by a majority composed of its own supporters, 
Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, being sent for by your Majesty on 
the 22nd, observed that there were at the time thive parties in the 
House of Commons and that the ministry had never yet been 
defeated by his political friends. He therefore counselled your 
Majesty to ascertain whether the government of Lord Russell 
ould not be strengthened by a partial reconstruction, and failing 
that measure he engaged to use his own best efforts to form an 
administration, That attempt at reconstruction (to which nothing 
similar is now in question) did fail, and Lord Derby was therefore 
summoned by your Majesty on the 25th, and at once applied 
himself, as js well known, to every measure which scemed to give 
him a hopo of success in constructing a government. On the 27th 
he apprised your Majesty of his failure in these efforts; and on 
March 3rd the cabinet of Lord Russell returned to office. (This 
recital is founded on Lord Derby’s statement in the House of 
Lords, Feb. 28, 1851.) On Jan. 29, 1855 the government of Lord 
Aberdeen was defeated in the House of Commons on a motion 
made by an independent member of their own party and supported 
hy twenty-five of the liberal members present. Though this 
defeat resembles the one last named in that it cannot be said to be 
due to the concerted action of the opposition as a party, Lord 
Derby, being summoned by your Majesty on the lst of Feb. pro- 
ceeded to examine and ascertain in every quarter the means likely 
to be at his disposal for rendering assistance in the exigency, and 
it was not until Feb. 3 that he receded from his endeavours. 


CABINET OF 1880-1885 
Vol. HZ. page 258 


First lord of the treasury and chancellor 
Of the ewhequer, nn} WB, Gladstone, 


Lord chancellor, . + 4 - . Lord Selborne. 
President of the council. - . . Earl Spencer. 

Lord prim sea, © 6 eS. Danke of Argyll. 
Home seredary, . =. =. =. SS, Sir W. V. Harcourt, 


Foreign secretary, ': “A . . Earl Granville. 
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Colonial secretary, . e e . Earl of Kimberley. 
Was secretary, . : : . . OE Childers. 
First lord of the admiralty, . 3 . Earl of Northbrook. 
Indian secretary, . . 7 5 - Marquis of Hartin; gton. 
President of the board of trade, . . Joseph Chamberlain. 
Chief secretary for Ireland, . . . W.X Forster. 


Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, . John Bright. 
President of the local government board, . J.C, Dodson. 


On the resignation of the Duke of Argyll, April 1881, Lord 
Carlingford (Mer. Chichester Fortescue) became lord privy seal 

In May 1882, Earl Spencer became lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
On Mr. Forster’s resignation he was succeeded by Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, and then by Mr. G, O. Trevelyan, neither of whom had 
a seat in the cabinet. 

On the resignation of Mr. Bright in July 1882, Mr. Dodson 
became chancellor of the duchy, and Sir Charles Dilke president 
of the local government board. 

In December 1882 Mr. Gladstone resigned the chancellorship of 
the exchequer to Mr. Childers; Lord Hartington became war 
aecretary ; Lord Kimberley, Indian secretary, and Lord Derby 
colomal secretary. 

In March 1885, Lord Carlingford succeeded Earl Spencer as 
president of the council. 

In October 1884 Mr. Trevelyan succeeded Mr. Dodson as chan- 
cellor of the duchy (with the cabinet), Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
becoming Irish secretary without a seat in the cabinet. 

In February 1885, Lord Rosebery, frst commissioner of works, 
succeeded Lord Carlingford as lord privy seal (with the cabinet) 
‘Lord Carlingford had also been ident of the council from 

farch 1883 in succession to Lord Spencer], and Mr. Shuw-Lefevre, 
postmaster-general, entered the cabinet. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 1883 
Vol. LI. page $42 
Mr. Gladstone to Lord Granville 


Cannes, Jan, 22, 1883—To-day J have been a good deal dis- 
tressed by a passage as reported in Hartington’s very strong and 
able speech, for which I am at a loss to account, go far does it travel 
out into the open, and so awkward are the intimations it seems to 
convey. I felt that I could not do otherwise than telegraph to you 
in cipher on the subject. But I used words intended to show that, 
while I Heong an immediate notification needful, I was far from 
wishing to hasten the reply, and desired to leave altogether iu 
your hands the mode of touching a delicate matter. Prey use the 
widest discretion. 

I console myself with thinking it is hardly possible that Hart- 
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ington can haye meant to say what nevertheless both Times and 
Datly News make him seem to say, namely, that we recede from, or 
throw into abeyance, the declarations we have constantly made 
about our desire to extend local government, properly so ealled, to 
Ireland on the first opportunity which the atate of business in 
parliament would permit, We announced our intention to do this 
at the very moment when we were preparing to suspend thé 
Habeas Corpus Act, Since that time we have seen our position in 
Treland immensely strengthened, and the leader of the agitation 
has even thought it wise, and has dared, to pursue a somewhat 
conciliatory course. Many of his coadjutors are still as vicious, it 
may be, as ever, but how can we say (for instance) to the Uleter 
men, you shall remain with shortened liberties and without 
local government, because Biggar & Co. are hostile to British 
connection 3 

There has also come prominently into view a new and powerful 
set of motives which, in my deliberate judgment, require us, for 
the sake of the United Kingdom even more than for the sake 
of Ireland, to push forward this question. Under the present 
highly centralised system of government, every demand which can 
be started on behalf of a poor and ill-organized country, comes 
directly on the British government and treasury; if refused it 
‘becomes at once a head of grievance, if granted not only a new 
drain but a certain source of political complication and embarrass- 
ment. The peasant proprietary, the winter's distress, the state of 
the labourers, the loans to farmers, the promotion of public works, 
the encouragement of fisheries, the promotion of emigration, each 
and every one of these questions has a sting, and the sting can 
only be taken out of it by our treating it in correspondence with a 
popular and responsible Irish body, competent to act for its own 
Portion of the country. 

Every consideration which prompted our pledges, prompts the 
recognition of them, and their extension rather tl curtailment, 
The Irish government have in preparation a Local Government 
bill, Such a bill may even be an economy of time, By no other 
means that E can seo shall we be able to ward off most critical and 
questionable discussions on questions of the class [ have mentioned. 
‘The argument that we cannot yet trust Irishmen with popular local 
institutions is the mischievous argument by which the conservative 
opposition to the Melbourne government resisted, and finally 
crippled, the reform of municipal rations in Ireland. By 
acting on principles diametrically opposite, we have broken down 
to thirty-five or forty what would have been a party, in this 
parliament, of sixty-five home rulera, and have thus arrested (or 
at the very least postponed) the perilous crisis, which no man hag 
as yet looked in the face ; the crisis which will arise when a large 
and united manor of Irish members demand some fundamental 
change in the legislative relations of the two countries. I can ill 
convey to you how clear are my thoughts, or how earnest my con- 
viotions, on this important subject. . . 
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GENERAL QORDON'S INSTRUCTIONS 
Vob. 11. page $03 
The following is the text of General Gordon's Instructions (Jan. 18, 1884):— 


Her Majesty's government are desirous that you should procoed. 
at once to Egyet to report to them on the military situation in 
he Soudan, Gr as the measures it may be advisable to take for 

6 security e Egyptian garrisons still holdin, jitions in 
that county, and for the saiety of the European culation in 
Khartoum. You are also desired to consider and report upon the 
best mode of effecting the evacuation of the interior of the Soudan, 
and upon the manner in which the safety and good administration 
by the Egyptian government of the ports on the sea coast can 
best be secured. fh connection with this subject you should pay 
especial consideration to the question of the steps that may use- 
fully ‘be taken to counteract the stimulus which it is feared may 
possibly be given to the slave trade by the present insurrectionary 
movement, and by the withdrawal of the Egyptian authority from. 
the interior. You will be under the instructions of Her Majesty's 
agent and consul-general at Cairo, through whom your reports to 

ler Majesty’a government should be sent under flying seal, You 
will consider yourself authorised and instructed to perform such 
other duties as the Egyptian government may desire to entrust to 
yon, and as may be communicated to you by Sir E. Baring. You 
will be accompanied by Colonel Stewart, who will assist you in the 
duties thus confided to you On your arrival in Egypt you will 
at once communicate with Sir E. Baring, who will arrange to meet 

ow and will settle with you whether you should proceed dircct to 
ea or should go yourself or despatch Coloncl Stewart id 
e Nile. 


THE MILITARY POSITION IN THE SOUDAN, Arar 1885 
Vot. 11. page 419 


This Memorandum, dated April 9, 1885, was prepared by Mr. Glad- 
stone for the cabinet -— 


‘The commencement of the hot season appears, with other cir- 
cumstances, to mark the time for considering at large our position 
in the Soudan. Also a declaration of policy is now demanded 
from us in nearly all quarters... . When the betrayal of 
Khartoum had been announced, the desire and intention of the 
cabinet were to reserve for a later decision the question of an 
eventual advance upon that place, should no immediate movement 
on it be found possible. The objects they had immediately in 
view were to ascertain the fate of Gordon, to make every effort 
on his behalf, and to prevent the extension of the area of 
disturbance. 
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But Lon! Wolseley st ones impressed upon the cabinet that he 
required, in order Yo determine his immediate military move. 
ments, to know whether they were to be based upon the plan of 
an eventual advanes on Khartoum, or whether the intention of 
such an advance was to be abandoned altogether. If the first 
plan were adopted, Lord Wolseley declared his power and inten- 
tion to take Berber, and even gave a possible date for it, in the 
middle of March. The cabinet, adopting the phrase which Lord 
Wolseley bad used, decided upon the facts as they then stood 
before it (a) Lord Wolseley was to calrulate upon proceeding to 
Khartoum after the hot season, to overthrow the power of the 
Mahdi there; (3) and, consequently, on this decision, they were 
to commence the construction of a railway from Suakin to 
Berber, in aid of tha contemplated expedition ; (c) an expedition 
waa aleo to be sent against Osman Di; which would open the 
road to Berber; but ‘Wolseley’s d for this expedition 
applied alike to each of the two military alternatives which he 

laid before the cabinet. 

‘There was no absolate decision to proceed to Khartoum at any 
time; and the declarations of ministers in parliament have 
treated it as a matter to be further weighed ; but all steps have 
thus far been taken to prepare for it, and it has been regurded 
as at leaat probable. In approsching the question whether we 
are etill to proceed on the same lines, it is necessary to refer to 
the motives which under the directions of the cabinet were atated 
by Lord Granville and by me, on the 19th of February, as having 
contributed to the decision, I copy outa part of the note from 
which he and I spoke :— 


Objects in the Soudan which we huve always deomed fit for conndere- 
tion as far as circumatances might allow : 

1. The cate of thote to whom Gorden held imeelf bound in honour. 

1. The possibility of ‘establishing an 01 overnment ai rtoum. 

3 Check to the alave trade ae 

4. The ease of the garrisons, 

A nogative decision would probably have involved the abandonment at 
fa stroke of all these objects. And also (we had to connder) whatever 
dangers, proximate or remote, m Eyypt or in the Est mght follow 
from the triumphant position of the Mahdi ; hard to estimate, but they 
mey be very serious, 


‘Two months, which have passed since the decision of the 
government (Feb. 5), have thrown light, more or less, upon the 
several points brought into view on the 19th February, 1. We 
have now no sufficient reason to assumo that any of the 
tion of Khartoum felt themselves bound to Gordon, or to have 
suffered on his account ; or even that any large numbers of men 
in arma perished in the betrayal of the town, or took his 
after the enemy were admitted into it. 9. We have ede ao 
tidings of anarchy at Khartoum, and we do not know that it is 
governed worse, or that the population is suffering more, than 
ib would be under a Turkish or Egyptian ruler, 3. It is not 
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believed that the possession of Khartoum is of any great valuo 
as regards the slave trade. 4. Or, after the failure of Gordon 
with respect to the garrisons, that the possession of Khartoum 
would, without further and formidable extensions of plan, avail for 
the purpose of relieving them. But further, what knowledge 
have we that these garrisons are unable to relieve themselves? 
There seems some reason to believe that the army of Hicks, when 
the action ceased, fraternized with the Mahdi’s army, and that 
the same thing happened at Khartoum. Is there ground to sup 
pose that they are hateful unless as representatives of Egyptian 
power? and ought they not to be released from any obligation to 
present themselves in that capacity ? 

With re; to the larger question of eventual consequences in 
Egypt or the East from the Mahdi’s success at Khartoum, it is 
open to many views, and cannot be completely disposed of. But 
it may be observed—1, That the Mahdi made a trial of marchin, 
down the Nile and speedily abandoned it, even in the first flusl 
of bis success. 2. That cessation of operations in the Soudan 
does not at this moment mean our military inaction in tho Kast, 
3. That the question is one of conflict, not with the arms of an 
enemy, but with Nature in respect of climate and supply. 
4, There remains also a grave question of justice, to whicl 
shall revert, 

Should the idea of proceeding to Khartoum be abandoned, the 
railway from Suakin, as now projected, would fall with it, since 
it was adopted as « military measure, subsidiary to the advance 
on Khartoum. The prosecution of it as a civil or commercial 
enterprise would be a new proposal, to he examined on its merits. 

The military situation pike in some respects favourable to 
the re-examination of the whole subject. The general has found 
himself unable to execute his intention of taking Berber, and this 
failure alters the basis on which the cabinet proceeded in February, 
and greatly increases the difficulty of the autumn enterprise. On 
the one hand Wolseley’s and Graham’s forces have had five or six 
considerable actions, and have Leen uniformly victorious. On the 
other hand, the Mabdi has voluntarily retired from Khartoum, 
and Osman Digna has been driven from the field, but cannot, as 
Graham says, be followed into the mountains.’ While the present 
situation may thus seem opportune, the future of more extended 
operations is dark. In at least one of his telegrams, Wolscley has 
expressed a very keen desire to get the British army out of the 

udan.? He has now made very large demands for the autumn 
expedition, which, judging from previous experience and from 
general likelihood, are almost certain to grow larger, us he comes 
more closely to confront the very formidable task before him ; 
while in his letter to Lord Hartington he describes this affair to he 
the greatest ‘since 1815,’ and ssp his hope that all the 
members of the cabinet clearly un nd this to be the case, He 
also names a period of between two or three years for the com- 

1 Telegram of April 4. 2 Despatch, March 9. 
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pletion of the railway, while he expresses an absolute confidence in 
the power and resources of this country with vast effort to insure 
success. He means without doubt military success, Political 
success appears much more problematical. 

There remains, however, to be considered a question which I 
take to be of extreme importance. I mean the moral basis of the 
projected sailitery operations, I have from the first regarded the 
rising of the Soudanese against Egypt as a justifiable and honour- 
able revolt. The cabinet have, I think, never taken an opposite 
view. Mr. Power in his letter from Khartoum before Gordon's 
arrival, is decided and even fervent in the same sense. 

‘We sent Gordon on a mission of peace and liberation. From 
such information as alone we have possessed, we found this 
missionary of peace menaced and besieged, finally betrayed by 
some of his troops, and slaughtered by those whom he came to set 
free. This information, however, was fragmentary, and was also 
one-sided. We have now the advantage of reviewing it asa whole, 
of reading it in the light of events, and of some auxiliary evidence 
such a¢ that of Mr. Power. 

I never understood how it was that Gordon’s mission of peace 
became one of war. But we knew the nobleness of his philan- 
thropy, and we trusted him to the uttermost, as it was our duty 
to do. He never informed us that he had himself changed the 
character of the mission. Tt seemed strange that one who bore 
in his hands a charter of liberation should be besieged and threat- 
ened; but we took everything for Fated in his favour, and 
against his enemies; and we could lly do otherwise. Our 
obligations in this respect were greatly enhanced by the long inter- 
ruption of telegraphic communication. It was our duty to believe 
that, if we could only know what he was prevented from saying 
to us, contradictions would be reconciled, and language of excesa 
accounted for, We now know from the letters of Mr Power that 
when he was at Khartoum with Colonel de Coetlogon before 
Gordon’s arrival, a retreat on Berber had been actually ordered; 
it was regarded no doubt as a serious work of time, because it in- 
volved the removal of an Egyptian population ;* but it was deemed. 
feasible, and Power expresses no doubt of its accomplishment.* 
As far as, amidst its inconsistencies, a construction can be put 
on Gordon’s language, it is to the effect that there was a population 
and a force attached to him, which he could not remove and would 
not leave.3 But De Coetlogon did not re; this removal as 
impracticable, and was actually setting about it. Why Gordon did 
os, prosecute it, why we hear no more of it from Power after 
Gordon's arrival, is a mystery. Instructed by results we now 
perceive that Gordon's title as governor-general might naturally be 
interpreted by the tribes in the light of much of the lan; 
by him, which did not savour of Ii! ‘ion and evacuation, but of 
powers of government over the Soudan; powers to be used bene- 

1 Power, k 7B A. 2 Ibid, 75 B. 
* Egypt, No. 18, p. 34, 1884 (April) ; Egypt, No. 35, p. 122 (July 30). 
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volently, but still powers of Screrriaat. ‘Why the Mahdi did not 
¢ him is not hard to understand, but why was he not accepted 


by those local sultans, whom it was the basis of his declared policy 
to reinvest with their ancient powers, in spite of Egypt and of the 
Mahdi alike! Was he not in short interpreted as associated with 
the work of Hicks, and did he not himself give probable colour to 
this interpretation? It must be borne in mind that on other matters 
of the gravest importance—on the use of Turkish forcee—on the use 
of British force—on the employment of Zobeir—Gordon announced 
within a very short time contradictory views, and never seemed to 
feel that there was any need of explanation, in order to account 
tor the contradictions. There is every presumption, as well as 
every sign, that like fluctuation and inconsistency crept into his 
words and acts as to the liberation of the country ; and this, if it 
‘was 80, could not but produce ruinous effects, Upon the whole, it 
seems probable that Gordon, perhaps insensibly to himself, and 
certainly without our concurrence, altered the character of his 
mieaion, and worked in a considerable degree against our inten- 
tions and instructions. 

There does not appear to be any question now of the security 
of the army, but a most grave question whether we can demon- 
strate a necessity (nothing less will euffice) for making war on a 

ple who are struggling against a foreign and armed yoke, not 
for the rescue of our own countrymen, not for the rescue so far as 
we know of an Egyptian population, but with very heavy cost of 
British life as well ae treasure, with a serious strain on our 
military resources at a most critical time, and with the most 
serious fear that if we persist, we shall find ourselves engaged in 
an odious work of subj tion. The discontinuance of these 
military operations would, I presume, take the form of a suspension 
sine die, leaving the future open; would require attention to be 
paid to defence on the recognised southern frontier of Egypt, and 
need not involve any ‘precipitate abandonment of Suakin. 


HOME RULE BILL, 1886 
Vol. IT. page 543 


The followmg summary of the provisions of the Home Rule bill of 1886 
supplements the description of the bill given in Chapter V. Book X.:— 


One of the cardinal difficulties of all free government is to make 
it hard for majorities to act unjustly to minorities. You cannot 
make this injustice impossible but you may set up obstacles. In 
this case, there was no novelty in the device adopted. The legisla- 
tive body was to be composed of two orders. The first order was 
to consist of the twenty-eight representative peers, together with 
seventy-five members elected by certain scheduled constituencies 
on an ocenpation franchise of twenty-five pounds and upwards. 
To be eligible for the first order, a person must have a property 
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qualification, either in realty of two hundred pounds a year, or in 
personality of the same amount, or s capital value of four thousand 
pounds, The representative peers now existing would sit for life, 
and, as they dropped off, the crown would nominate persons to 
take their place up to a certain date, and on the exhaustion of the 
twenty-eight existing peers, then the whole of the first order would 
become elective under the same conditions as the seventy-five 
other members. 

The second order would consist of 206 members, chosen by 
existing counties and towns under the machinery now operative. 
The two orders were to sit and deliberate together, but either 
order could demand a separate vote. This right would enable a 
majority of one order to veto the proposal of the other. But the 
veto was only to operate until « dissolution, or for three years, 
whichever might be the longer interval of the two. 

The executive transition was to be gradual. The office of 
viceroy would remain, but he would not be the minister of a party, 
nor quit office with an outgoing government. He would have a 

ivy council; within that council would be formed an executive 

jody of ministers like the British cabinet. ‘This executive would 
be responsible to the Irish Jegialature, just as the executive govern- 
ment here is reaponsible to the legislature of this country. If any 
clause of a bill seemed to the viceroy to be ulira vires, he could 
refor it to the judicial committee of the privy council in London. 
‘The same reference, in re of a section of an Irish Act, lay 
open either to the English secretary of state, or to a suitor, 
defendant, or other person concerned. 

Future judges were to hold the same place in the Irish system 
as Englieh ju: ges in the English system ; their office was to be 
during f ‘behaviour ; they were to be appointed on the advice 
of the Irish government, removable only on the joint address of 
the two orders, and their salaries charged on the Irish consolidated. 
fund. The burning question of the royal Irish constabulary was 
dealt with provisionally. Until a local force waa created by the 
new government, they were to remain at the ordera of the lord 
lieutenant. Ultimately the Irish police were to come under the 
control of the legislative body. For two years from the passing 
of the Act, the legislative body was to fix the charge for the whole 
constabulary of Ireland. 

In national as in domestic housekeeping, the figure of available 
incoms is the vital question. The total receipts of the Irish 
exchequer would be £8,350,000, from customs, excise, stamps, 
income-tax, and non-tax revenue. On a general comparison of the 
taxable revenues of Ireland and Great Britain, as tested more 
especially by the rt) passin; 1g under the death duties, the fair 
proportivn ‘due af Inland share for imperial purposes, such as 
interest on the debt, defence, and civil , was fixed at one- 
fifteenth. This would bring the total charge properly imperial up 
to £3,242,000. Civil charges in Ireland were put at £2,510,000, 
and the constabulary charge on Ireland was not to exceed 


so MT 
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£1,000,000, any excess over that sum being debited to England. 
The Irish government would be left with a surplus of £404,000. 
This may seem a ludicrously meagre amount, but, compared with 
the total revenue, it is equivalent to « surplus on our own budget 
of that date of something like five millions. 

The true payment to imperial charges was to be £1,842,000 
because of the gross revenue above stated of £1,400,000 though 
paid in Ireland in the first instance was really paid by British 
consumers of whisky, porter, and tobacco. This sum, deducted 
from £3,342,000, leaves the real Irish contribution, namely 
£1,842,000. 

A farther sum of uncertain, hut substantial amount, would go 
to the Irish exchequer from another source, to which we have 
now to turn. With the proposals for self-government were 
coupled proposals for a settlement of the land question. The 
ground-work was an option offered to the landlords of being 
bought out under the terms of the Act. The purchaser was 
to be an Irish state authority, as the organ represonting the 
legislative body. The occupier was to become the proprietor, 
except in the congested districts, where the state authority was 
to he the proprietor. The normal price was to he twenty years’ 
purchase of the net rental. The most important provision, in 
one sense, was that which recognised the salutary principle 
that the public credit should not be resorted to on such a scale 
as this merely for the benefit of a limited number of existing 
cultivators of the soil, without any direct advantage to the govern- 
ment as representing the community at large. That was effected 
by making the tenant pay an annual instalment, calculated on the 
gross rental, while the state authority would repay to the imperial 
treasury a percentage calculated on the net rental, and the state 
authority would pocket the difference, estimated to he about 18 
per cent. on the sum payable to the selling landlord. How was 
all this to be secured? Principally, on the annuities paid by the 
tenants who bad purchased their holdings, and if the holdii 
did not satisfy the charge, then on the revenues of Ireland, Al 
pools revenues whatever were to be collected by persons appointed 

yy the Irish government, but these collectors were to pay over all 
sums that came into their hands to an imperial officer, to be styled 
a receiver-general, Th him all rents and Irish revenues 
whatever were to pars, and not a shilling was to be let out for 
Trish purposes until their obligations to the imperial exchequer 
had been discharged. 


ON THE PLACE OF ITALY 
Vol. 17. page 655 
By the provisions of nature, poly wae marked out for a con- 


servative force in Europe. As England is cut off by the channel, 
0 is Ttaly by the mountains, from the continental mass. . . . If 
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England commits follies they are the follies of a strong man who 
can afford to waste 8 portion of his resources without greath 
affecting the sum total. . . . She has a huge free margin, on whic! 
she might scrawl a long list of follies and even crimes without 
damaging the letterpress. But where and what is the free margin 
in the case of Italy, a country which has contrived in less than a 
quarter of a century of peace, from the date of her restored 
independence, to treble (or something near it) the taxation of her 
people, to raise the charge of her debt to a point higher than that 
of England, and to arrive within one o1 two short paces of national 
bankruptcy? . . . 

Italy by nature stands in alliance neither with anarchy nor with 
Caesariem, but with the cause and advocates of national liberty and 
progress throughout Europe. Never had a nation greater advan- 
tages from soil and climate, from the talents and dispositions of the 

eople, never was there a more smiling prospect (if we may fall 
Peek upon the graceful fiction) from the Alpine tops, even down 
to the Sicilian promontories, than that which for the moment has 
been darkly blurred. It is the heart’s desire of those, who are 
not indeed her teachers, but her friends, that she may rouse 
herself to dispel once and for ever the evil dream of what is not 80 
much ambition as affectation, may acknowledge the true conditions 
under which she lives, and it perhaps may not yet be too late for 
her to disappoint the malevolent hopes of the foes of freedom, and 
to fulfil every bright and glowing prediction which its votaries 
have ever uttered on her behalf.—‘ dhe Triple Alliance and Italy's 
Place in it* (Contemporary Review, Oct. 1889). 


So 





THE GLASGOW PERORATION 
Vol. IL. page 782 


After describing the past history of Ireland as being for more than 
fre hundred years ‘one almost unbroken succession of political storm 
and swollen tempest, except when those tempests were for a time inter. 
rupied by a period of servitude and by the stillness of death,’ Mr. Gladstone 
wend on -— 


Those storms are in strong contrast with the future, with the 
present. The condition of the Irish mind justifies us in antici- 
pating. Ty ovals to my mind a besutiful legend of cadlent 
paganisem—for that ancient paganism, amongst many ley 8 
false and many foul, had also some that were beautifet, Bhore 
were two Lacedemonian heroes known as Castor and Pollux, 
honoured in their life and more honoured in their death, when a 
star was called after them, and upon that star the fond imagina- 
tion of the people fastened lively conceptions ; for they thought 
that when a ship at sea was it in a storm, when dréad began 
to possess the minds of the crew, and peril thickened round 
them, and even alarm was giving place to despair, that if then in 
the high heavens this star appeared, gradually and gently but 
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effectually the clouds disappeared, the winds abated, the towering 
billows fell down to the lace of the deep, calm came where there 
had been uproar, safety came where there had beon danger, and 
under the beneficent influence of this heavenly body the terrified 
and despairing crew came safely to port, The proposal which the 
liberal party a this country made in 1886, which they still cherish 
in their mind and heart, and which we trust and believe, they are 
about now to carry forward, that proposal has been to Ireland and 
the political relations of the two countries what the happy star was 
believed to be to the seamen of antiquity. It has produced 
already anticipations of love and good will, which are the first 
fruite of what is to come. It has already changed the whole tone 
aud temper of the relations, I cannot say yet between the laws, 
but between the peoples and inhabitants of these two great islands, 
It has filled our hearts with hope and with joy, and it promises to 
give us in lien of the terrible disturbances of other times, with 
their increasing, intolerable burdens and insoluble problems, the 
promise of a brotherhood exhibiting harmony and strength at 

ome, and a brotherhood which before the world shall, instead of 
being aa it hitherto has been for the most part, a scandal, bo a 
model and an example, and shall show that we whose political 
wisdom is for so many purposes recognised by the nations of 
civilised Europe and America have at length found the means of 
meeting this oldest and worst of all our difficulties, and of substi- 
tuting for disorder, for misery, for contention, the actual arrival 
and the yet riper promise of a reign of peace.—Theatre Royal, 
Glasgow, July 2, 1892. 


THE NAVAL ESTIMATES OF 1894 
The first paragraph of this memorandum will be found on p.748, rol. I.-— 


This might be taken for granted as to 1854, 1870, and 1884. 
That it was equally true in my mind of 1859 may be seen by any 
one who reads my budget speech of July 18, 1859. I defended 
the provision as required by and for the time, and for the time 
only. The occasion in that year was the state of the continent. 
It was immediately followed by the China war (No. 3) and by the 
French affair (1861-2), but when these had been disposed of 
economy began ; and, by 1863-4, the bulk of the new charge had 
been got ne of. 

There is also the case of the fortifications in 1860, which would 
take me too long to state fully. But I will state briefly (1) my 
conduct in that matter was mainly or wholly governed by regard 
to peace, for I believed, and believe now, that in 1860 there were 
only two alternatives; one of them, the French treaty, and the 
other, war with France, And I also believed in July 1860 that 
the French treaty must break down, unlesa I held my office. (2) 
The demand was reduced from nine millions to about five (has 
this been done nowt) (3) I acted in concert with my old friend 
and colleague, Sir James Graham. We were entirely agreed. 
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Terse figures of new estimates 


The ‘approximate figure’ of charge involved in the new plan of 
the admiralty is £4,241 5000, say 4} millions. Being an increase 
(subject probably to some further increase in becoming an act) 

1. On the normal navy estimate 1888-9 (i.e. before the aval 


Spe 


2 


Defence Act) of, in round numbers, 4] millions 
. On the first ‘year's total charge under the 

Naval Deferze Act of (1,979,000), 2 millions 
. On the estimates of last year 1893-4 of, + 3 millions 


. On the total charge of 1893-4 of (1, 571, 000). 1} million 
» On the highest amount ever defrayed from. 


the year’s revenue (1892-3), é 14 million 


. On the highest expenditure of any year under 


the Naval Defence Act which included 
1,150,000 of borrowed money, F - 359,000 


MR. GLADSTONE’S CABINET COLLEAGUES 
Vol. 12. page 765 


The following is the list of the seventy ministers who served in cabinets 


of which Mr. Gladstone was a member :— 
1843-45. Peel. 1855. Panmure. 
Wellington. Carlisle. 
Lyndhorst. 1859-65. Campbell. 
Wharnceliffe. G. C. Lewis. 
Haddington. Duke of Somerset. 
Buecleuch. Milner Gibson, 
Aberdeen. Elgin. 
Graham. C. Villiors. 
Stanley. Cardwell. 
Ripon, Westbury. 
Hardinge. Ripon, 
Goulburn. Stanley of Alderley. 
Knatehbull. 1865-66. Hartington. 
1846. Eflenborough. Goschen. 
S. Herbert. 1868-74, Hatherley, 
Granville Somerset. Kimberley. 
Lincoln, poe 
1852-55. Cranworth. 
Granville. Childers. 
Argyll. Bright. 
Palmerston. C. Fortescue, 
Clarendon. Stansfeld. 
©. Wood. Selborne. 
Molesworth. Forster. 
ansdowne. 1880-85. Spencer, 
Russell. larcourt. 


G. Grey. Northbrook. 
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1880-85. Chamberlai C, Bannerme 
Dodeon. Mundell. 
Dilke. John Morley 
Derby. 1892, Asquith. 
Trevelyan. Fowler. 
Lefevre. Acland. 
Rosebery. Bryce. 


1886. Herachell. A “Morley. 


CHRONOLOGY’ 


1832. 
Deo. 18, Elected member for New. 
ladstone, 


ark, 8875 
Handley, 7985 ‘Wilde, 


1833, 

Jan, 25. Admitted slaw student at 
Lincoln’s Inn, 

March 6. Mocied member of Cestton 


Club, 
April 30, Speaks on a Newark peti 


May 17. Appt on Colchester 
ction committee. 
» 2h Presents 8 an ba 
etition 
Me abolition En of dlavery, 
June 3. On Slavery Abolition bill. 
Jaly 4: On Liverpool seston pti 


” 
& opis Cues bill 
», 25 and 29. On negro apprentice- 
ship system. 
5. Borvea on select committee 
on stationary office, 


” 8, Moves for return ou Irish 
education, 


1834, 


32 and 19, On bill disenfran- 
chising Liverpool free 


4. Berves on select committee 
‘on educationin England. 
28. Opposes Universities Ad- 
tafeaion bill. 
26. Junior lord of the 
in Sir R. Peel’aministry. 


1835. 


5. Returned unopposed for 
Newark. 


OT. Undersecretary for war 
and the colonies, 


Aug. 


Mar. 


Jane 


uly 


Jan. 


1835 


March 4, Moves for, and server on, 
@ committee on mili: 
tary expenditure in the 


colonies. 

19. Brings in Colonial Passen- 
gere’ bill for improving 
condition of emigranta, 

. 82. In defence of Irish church, 

June 11. Entertained at Newark, 

»» 2, July 20, Oriticises Municipal 
Corporation bill, 

Aug. 21. Defends House of Lords. 
Sept. 23. Death of his mother. 


1836. 


Feb. 8. A member of Aborigines 
committee, 
March 22. On ne negro apprenticeship 
in Jamaic 

» «1 et oe 

prenticeship commit ten, 

June On Ti Tithea and Church 
(Ireland) bill 


» 8. A member of select com. 
mittee on dispastl of 


18, Speaka at dinner of Liver- 
pool Tradeamen’s Con- 
Bervative Association, 

21. Speake at dinner of Liver 

tives 
Tervative Aumotation 


1837, 
13. Breas at Peel banquet at 


ue irae t Newark. 
oe ea for retura showing 
religious instruction in 
the colonies, 
March 7, A member of committes 
on Irish education. 
nie 8. Onaffsiraof Lower Canada. 
2-48 Insupport of church rates. 


Oct, 


Jan. 


Feb, 


2 All speeches unless otherwise stated were made in the House of Commons, 


6 
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_ 1887 1840. 
April 28, A member of colonial ac- May 29. In au) of Government 
counts committee. of da bill, 


» 21, At Newark on Poor Law. 
94 Returned unopposed for 


nn @ Delistel fr Manchester, — 

‘Thomson, 4197; Philips, 

3759 ; Gladatone, 2324, 

a Speake ‘at dinner at Man- 
chester. 

12. Member of committee on 

education of poor chil- 


dren. 
» 22, On Canadian discontent. 


Aug. 
Deo, 





Jen, 23. On 
March 7. Criticises action of govern- 
ment in Canada. 


m0, Tn cleaoe a of West Indian 


Tune 20. on yaivato ill facilitate 
colonisation of New 


Zealan: 

uly 10, Moves for a commission 
on grievancea of Cape 
coloniata. 

»» 11 and 23. Oppases the appoint- 
mnt of dissenting chep- 


Jains in prisons, 
vs 2%]. A member of committee 
on Scotch education. 


» 30 Onpoues grant, to May- 


nooth 
Aug. Visits the continent, Oct. 
Deo. 


ju Sieiy + Dee in Rome. 
The Church # 


its 
with the State, sublied, 
1839. 
Jon. 3). Returns to England. 
Apr, 15, Withdraws from Lineoln’s 
‘an, 

6, Opposes Suspension of the 

ad jamaica enstitution. 


June 10. Opposes bill for temporary 
ernment of Jatnsicn 
nw 2. Or 


ticises the 
& board of tedeeation. 
July 


25. Married to Miss Catherine 
Glynne at Hawarden. 


1840. 


Mar. 30-April4, Examiner at, ton 
for Neral soholar- 


April 8. Dene oon trafic in 
‘and Chinese war. 
» 8 A member of committee 
on opium question, 





Tune 3 Kidosteon, Williams Henry, 
rn. 
y 18 On Canadian Clorgy Be- 
serves bil 
»»> 25, On sugar duties, 
» 39, July 20, Opposes Hees: 
sationl 
Jaly 9, A member of else sox 
mittee on colonisation 
of New Zealand. 
»» 2]. Denouncestrafficin opium, 
Sept. 18. Bpeake at Li on 
religious edevatlon 
Nov. Church Principles "con. 
sidered in their Reaulta, 
published, 


1841. 
Jan, 20, Onthecorn laws at Walsall. 
March 31. Pro Ben prince of bill 
Jewn to cor- 
porate 108. 

April. Ravine edition of The 
Church in ite Relations 
withthe Bate, pablisbed. 

May 10. Opposes redaction of duty 


sugar. 
Jaly 29. Reel ctlected tor jewark,— 
Gladstone, 633; 


lov John Manners, 
Ay $30; Ms. Hobhouse, 394, 
Sept. 3. vice-president 
Tar tho board of trade, 
»» 14. Returned unopposed for 
Newark. 


in bill for better mee 
tion of railways, 

» My Repliesto Lord J. Russells 
condemnation of govern- 
ment’s for 





let 

ee duties for 
colonial goods. 

23. On importation of Jive 
cattle, 

June 3. On sugar duties. 


14, On export duty on coal. 
Sept. 18._ Loses finger ot left hand 
in gun accident, 
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1843, 1844. 
Jan, Anom article, “The June 3. On sugar duties bill. 
Cours of Commercial » 6h rapport of Dinsentera’ 
Sate, st Home and Chapels bill, 
Abroad,” in Foreign and ,, 95, Opposse Mr. Villiers 
Ostoniat Quas ‘motion for abolition of 
corn lawa, 
6 Taaugaral qpiszess__tt July, Reviow of “Bien Middle 
opening of Collegi ton," in English Reviero, 
Thatitute, » 8. On second reading of Rail- 
Feb. 13, Replies to Viscount How- ways bill, 
ick on the corn law. Aug 5. Introduces threo bills for 


April 25. Opposes Mr. Ricardo’s 
ms motion for immediate 
May oppose nets ‘Villier’s 
®% 3 Mr. a 
of ‘motion for the imme- 
diate abolition of corn 

laws. 
» 15, Attends first cabinct as 
President of the board 


a 18, super ” bill reducing 


on Canadian cora. 
June 13. opt Lord J, Russell's 
motion for fixed duty on 
imported oom. 
Ang. 10. Moves second reading of 
bill Tegaining export 
ery. 

"Ainpecta “ot the 
Charch? in Foreign and 

Goloniak Revieso, 


1844. 
Feb, 5. Moves ior select committee 
on railways. 
March 4. On recommendations of 
committee on railways, 
» 7 On slave trade and com- 
perciat relations with 


» Ren to Mr. Cobden's 
oh on his motion 
for committee. on ‘pro- 

tective duties. 


+» 28, Opposes motion to extend 
low duty on Canadian 

corn to colonial wheat. 

‘On Lord John Russeli’s 

‘Translation of the Fran- 
ceaca da Rimini,’ in the 
English Review.” 

» 2. Outhnes provisions of 
Joint Stock Companies 
‘Regulation bill. 

Pa son, Stephen Ed- 

born 


ward, born, 
May 18, Presides at Etou anniver- 
sary dinner, 


April. 


regulating private bill 


cpa Theses of Erastus 
aud the Seottish Chareh 
Establishment’ in the 
New Quarterly Review. 
On Mr. Ward's ‘Idoal 
Church, in Quarterly 
Review. 
1845, 

Jen. 28. Retires from ere 

Fob, 4. Infareu a ri 

»» 24. In favour of discriminating 


duti gar. 
» 26 Defend _ ction be. 
tween free-labour and 
slave-labour sgt 
Remarks 


Comomercial Legislation 
April 11, On Pec dl of May 
toon rmalg of May- 


Review on Tote of Mr, 
Blanco White,’ in Quar- 


teri 
vos Re sogpetia Academical In- 
ststutions (Ireland) bill. 
July 15. Oa Spanish treaties and 
slave-labour sugar. 
Sept 26-Nov. 18. Visite Germany, 
“Seoteh, Roolesinstionl Af. 
airs,’ in the Quarterly, 
» 98. Colonia Sh a ao 
anual of 


ay err 
Anon 
Fonte ranged a 
1846, 


5. Retires from the repre- 
sentation of Newark. 


1847. 
«From Oxford to Rome’ in 
the Quarterly. 
+7. Captain Gladatone defends 
is brother’a ection in 
recalling Sir Eardley 
Wilmot. 


Oct. 


Deo. 


March. 


Tune. 


Jan, 


June 
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1847. 1849. 
Ang, 3. Hleoted for Oxford Uni. May 10, Defeida right of paris 
versity,Sir B Inglis, By intetlere. in 
1700; W. E. Gladstone, colonial ara 
907; Mr. Round, 824." ,, 24. In favour of better govern 
Sept. Lachmann’s ‘Ttias? in ment of colonies. 
the Quarterly, June 4, On Australien Colonies 
8, Supports Roman Cathal biti. 
ef bil » 14. Protests against com 
»» 13, On government of New oo, ots Citadinn reba 
Zealand, 1» 2.0 bill 
js 16, In favour of admission of Pperriage with deceased 
Jews to parliament, wife's sister. 
»» 26. Explains views on colonial 
1848, eH questions apd polly, 
Fob.Qand 14. On New ZealandGovern- aly, By Moved’ toe Seaiey: ay 
1 16. On Roman Catholic Relief 13-Aug. 8. Vintsltaly: Rome, 
bil. ks ‘Kraples, Come. 
March 10, On recent commercial pec, «RPS iy Oe seat alt® 
changes in Quarter. 
April 3, On repeal of Navigation 
Jawa, criticising govern: 1860, 
ments propos Feb, 8, In favour of double cham- 
4, On episcopal revenues. aid ; 
wy » Servenne pei connate ber _comstitations for 
Loves ressto the Queen 
at vestry of St.Martin’. "2 On coe of sgricultural 
May 16, 1EghaFields 
16, our of  increasin, Pn 
y fulness of cathedrals March. Giacomo Leopardi’ in the 
» ies to Lord G. Ben- 39, Ou suppression of slave 
trade, 
June 2 petring notes te ong ripen of colonial 
vm BR Opposes reduction of muger a ,iy 9, Death of hia danghter, 
Aug. 17. In favour of legalinin Catherine Jensy. 
: —— Mey 6. In Sr eo aoleal: 
the Vatics ‘ and « 
18 On a Yaneou vers Island, ote See 
cee colonisation. ig > 18. Moves that Australian 
Deo, On the Duke of Argyll's ‘Government hill be sub. 
Presbytery Examined in Government till be 
the Gece » 1, In favour of differential 
ugar duties, 
based Jane 4. Letter to Blahop of Lon- 
Feb, 19, On revision of parliamen- don, Remarks on the 
‘tary oaths, Hoyal Supremacy, 
y» May 9, Infavour of Clergy ,, 27. Attasl imer- 
‘Belief bill tton’s foreign policy in 
March 8. On transportation of con- Don Pacifico debate. 
victa, July 3, On death of Sir R. Pool. 
12, On Navigation laws. w» 8. Criticises  Eoolexiastical 
2 18, On cburch rates. Commission bill. 
"27. In favour of scientific ,, 15. Explaina plan for oreation 
colonisation at St. Mar- ‘af new bishoprion. 
tin’s-in-the Fie oe 





it 16. On colonial admivistra- 
an tion, 


VOL, IL 


ea commission of 
into 





i 
Trish universities. 


3H 
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1850, 1852, 
At 1. “Last camest 7 30. On Mr. Dierecl's badges 
0g. sis Gol Apel 





‘Neples eat cts of St Albans and 
1851, » i In iro ‘of beet an 
on education at 
Feb. 28, Returns to from Mayacth Clogs. 
Naples, lord oe. Oops 
Stanley's invitation to” OP on fe ty Zod Govern. 
join his government. 
Maroh 25, 0; ces ocala! Tone 8 and To Duta, sin ot 
April 11. On financial to re- Pisropor nett and Welle 
lieve “agricttaral de. vicarage. 
88, » B Till to amend 
1 15 Opposes appointment of a Bnial church ines 
oanitee om relations July 14. Re-elected for Oxford 
ith Kadir tribes, University, — Sir R, 
May 29. ong poner a inhabi- Inglis, 1368; W. Poa Glad. 
Jone 9 Ons nat stone, hiss Mar 
it} L. 
Ee a asa _ Nov.ll, ssn dlaos of principles of 
» 10 Ostet e+ a Dalene a Berta tee 
of su) piracy. Dee. ‘Count talembert. on 
» 1% 00 spine i colonial Cachoti Interonts in he 
»—Pablnen two Tetre to ae eee 
a ASerdons Nea |, 6, Attacks government's in- 
iis isgovernment, come-tax proposals, 
Dee 7, Daath of Sir John Glad- 16, Beplin to Mr, Disreais 
stone at Fasque. ppeech in defence of his 
Teter to De. Skinner, Padget 
Bey of Aree Os, 08 Ay ced Reislor of 
the factions of laymen exchequer, 
‘Tronslation of Farini's 
The Roman Stat, 1816 1853, 
to 1850, vols. i. and ii. 
i Jan, 20, Re-elected for Oxford 
sublithek, University, —W. _ BE. 
Gladstone "1022; Mr. 
1852. Perceval, 898, 
Jan, 29, Publishes Yee Masch 3, Specoh on. 1 er 
of the Official motion for 9 
x Neapolitan ply of protective import duties, 
ment. » 4 and 18, On Clery reserves 
Feb, 90, Brings in Colonial Bishops (Canada) 
bil 8, Ab Manson House banquet, 


March 15. On free trade. on, pei opinion and 


April OnFarins'SiateRomsno, finance, 

> & Third eBay ry, aes or erenmects pon 

RS & Pra aunt paleo “i Pg i pee a 

» Mora ean rig of etic ana a 
8, On Trish taxation, 


CHRONOLOGY 


1863. 


Aprit 14. motion for repeal 
2 e edrertaenent duty, 


per stamp tax, 
“1 rl Dever duty on finan: 


gro 
18, Introdsces his Bret budget. 
}) 92. Defends South Sea com- 
mutation bill. 
May 9. Opposes amendment, in the 


s+ 28, On taxation of Ireland. 

June 18 Movea second reading of 
Savings Bank bill; and 
duly Si. 

1. Proposes reduotion of ad- 
‘vertisement duty to aix- 


penoe, 

29. On South Sea, Annuities, 

3. On Colonial Church Regu- 
lation bill, 

27. AtDingwall and Inverness, 
on results of fee tend 


Is of wi 

12, Teibute to memory of Sir 
R, Peel at unveiling of 
statue at Manchester. 
At town hall on Russo- 
Turkish question, 


1854, 
Jan 7. om son, Herbert John, 


March 6. Introtaces budget. 
» = V7. In_ enpport 
Univernity an 
QL, Replies to Mr. ‘a 
‘attack on his financial 
schernes. 
»» 95, AtMansion House banquet 
on war and finanoe, 
April 7. On_ second ib 
Oxford University 


July 


” 
Aug. 
Sept, 


Oct. 


bi 
» 11, Statement on public ex- 
‘penditure and inoome. 
Mey 8 Infroducoe war budget. 
2 Defends “reelutionam- 
rwering government 
. Tine tre also x 
chequer bonds against 
itisiam of Mr. Disraeli 
of bill 
paclia- 


29. On mony ete of Bribery 
= ‘Prevention bills. 


851 


1854. 


June 2, By provisions of 
Revenue “and | Consli 

ted Fund Charges bil 

2h on roporal to. sbolih 


Bong ia il for repeal of 

awry law, 

18, On the Crimean war. 

nn & Moves resolution for regu- 
lation of interest on Sav- 
ings Bank deposits. 


1855, 
29, Opposes Mr. Roebuck’s 





ws 22 Withdraws a cahiaet. 
23, Explains reasona, 
March19, Hxplane method ed 
0 meet war expenditure. 
» 19. In favour of free 
» 2%. Defends government of 
Sardinia in debate on 
military convention. 
April 20. Criticines budget of Sir 


» 26 On principles of taxation, 
3) 30. Criticizes government Lown 


May 9, Opposes bill_ for amend. 
ment of mafriage law. 

» 21. Moves adjournment of 
debate to discuss Vienna 
conferences, 

zy, 24. On prosecution of the war. 

June. ‘Sardinia and Rome,’ in 
Quarterly. 

15, On civil service reform. 

+ 15, Statement as to Aberdeen 
government, and terms 


of peace. 
July 10. In favour of open admis- 
sion to civil service, 

»» 20, 23, and 27. Protests against 
the system of subsidien, 
on the guarantee 
Turkish loan, 





at Hawarden. 

12 Lecture on Colonies at 
Chester, 
1856. 

29. On report of Crimean 


21, Condi 
emna government pro 
posals for national edu- 
cation. 





1856, 1887, 
‘April 24, On civil service reform. July, ‘The Bill for Divoroe,’ and 
6. On treaty of ‘Homeric Characters In 
+ 19 Critioises budget. snd Out of Homer’ in 
July J. On_ differences with the Quarterly. 
United States govern- ,, 9 At Glenalmond College on 
mont on recruiting for Christian and classical 
the Britush army, edueation, 
LI. Criticises ‘Courts 16. On the Persian war, 
‘Amendment 17. Denounces war with China, 
%. ‘3 ly 9] the 31, On Lord J, Rowe's Oats 
i cb 





©, Explains strong objections 
to Divoroa and. Matri- 





ve 98, Oppo Baereametion 
ah Opp cad ding ot 
fettetion, LaverScok, Ang, 7 Protea ageagtnnequal 
toe Society for Propaga- tresiment of men and 
tion of the Gospel. 
1857. : 
a ye 
"Prospects Patel and 


Financial’ in Quarterly. 
Bh At Blepny, on duty of Oct 


Feb, 3. cfs orm ” 





inl measures. wren ring 
nn 6. In support of motion to towne and the waiver: 
‘appoint committeeon the sities, 
jon Bay Company, Dec. 4and 7. Criticises the Bank 
Nominated member of Insues Indemnity bill. 
the committee, » 9 Proteta against 
»  %, Condemns budget of Sir to incresss pension of 
G. 0, Lewis, Sir Henry Havelock, 
‘March % Supports Mr. Cobden's re- ;, 12. On appointment of select 
solation on China, committes on Bank Adts 
» 6 Proposes reduction of tes 
duty, sud condemns Sir 1858, 
@. G. Lewis's financial : 


posal. Feb. 19, Oppotes Conspiracy to 
wv 10, Maver resolution in fevoor ardor bil 
of revising and reducing March, Studies in Homer and 


expenditure. the Homeric Age pa 
M1 Refurmed enopponed. for ished 
Unireniig, Api, «The Fallot the Tate Min. 
April. ‘The New Parliament and ity! 
‘ite Work’ in Quarterly. ,, 19. On Diwali Ladget 
June 2 Speake at Oxford st iD previ 


‘anguration of Diccssan ,, 21, Juno8. CriticiseaChurch Rates 
Spiritual Help Society. Abolition bill, 
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seve. 


i] 26 and 30. On for 
Apel 2% st ecmuent of faa 
May 3 ons Snancia | condition of 


» 8, June ters rats 17, and July 1. 
On government of lia. 

»  & MovesaddreasonDanubian 
Principalities, 

» 21, Defends Lord Canin; 
debate on the Onde 
clamation. 

» On the Suez Canal, con- 
gemning ‘English ‘inter- 
ference with the projeot. 

28, SupportsFunded Del a 

July 1 and &. Proposes 

clause to Universit ce 

(Scotland) bill facilitat- 

Z ing the creation of a 

national university. 

» 6. Moves that the army of 

India be not employed 


June 








without permis- 
sion of parliament. 
+ 19 On Government of British 
20, On Sttisou Bay Company. 
+ 20, On Hudson Bay . 
Oct. “The Past and Present 
Administrations” 
Quarterly. 
» 17. Address st Liverpool on 
university extension. 
Nov. 8. Leaves England for Corfu. 
on appointment as lord 
high commissioner ex- 
traordinary of the Tonian 
Islands. 
3. AddressesTonian Assembly. 


1859, 


5, Presents new constitution 
to Ionian Chamber of 
1, Raeeatien pponed fi 
» mmrned_ uno) for 
Oxford University. 
March 8 Returns to London. 
»» 29. On Representation of the 


People bill. 
“The Wor in Italy’ in the 
erly. 
» 18. On the atate of Italy. 
» 29, Returned unopposed for 
‘Oxford University, 
June 17. Letter to the provost of 


1» 2%, Appointed chancellor of 


in 


Dec. 


Feb, 





853 


1ouy. 


July 1, Re-elected for Oxford 





Treland. 
1+ 18 Introduces budget, 
» 21, Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 
iticisms, 


crit 
Aug. 8. Indefenceof, of government's 
Italian polic 
Oct. On* bir al in Poems? in 
Nov. 1, At Cambridy 


» in. sup 

of Oxford and tam. 
bridge mission to Con 
tral Africa. 

. Eleoted Lord Rector of 
University of Edin. 
hunghy Dlr, Gladstone, 
843; " Lord Nesvos, 


‘Nelda, aRomance,’ trans- 
lated’ from Grossi, in 
Frase’s Magecine, 


1860. 


Defends good understand- 
ing with France. 
Introduees budget, 
Replies to oriticima on 
commercial treaty. 
Doleada his financial pro- 


DEeads, proposed. zeduo- 
sion of duty on foreign 
March 5, Explainsob 
Hunks bi 

»  % Defends 
On Paper Duty Repeal il 

, -aper i 
7 26. On Retredhment Houses 
and Wino Licences bill. 
April 16, Inaugural address before 


University of Edinburgh 
on the Work of Univer. 


ities. 
May 3. In support of Representa- 
» epee People bill. 
8. On Paper Duty Repeal bill. 
July 5 and 1. Protests’ against in: 
terference of Honso of 
Lorda with supply bills. 
Defends reduction of Cus- 
toms Duty on paper. 
8 At Chester on the volun- 
ter movement. 


Bb 





ob jectar of Savings 


commercial 


Aug. 6. 
Nov. 


854 


1861, 
Be. 8 ina provisions of Post 
Oiice Savings Bank bill. 
» 19, Opposes inquiry into in- 
‘come-tax, 
», 21. Introduces Bank of Eng- 


land Payments bill. 
7. Opposes bill or abolishing 
March 4, Explains; revisions of Con 
larch 4. e ons of Con- 
colldated Fund avd Ex: 
wer Bills Act. 

4 7. Defends the government’s 

Italian policy. 
v4, On Chinese war expendi- 


ture, 
April 15. Introduces budget. 


»» 2%. Replies to criticisms on 
ancial propossla. 
May 2, Moves continaance of tea 
and gar duties. 


» 6, Announces decision to em- 
‘ody all financial 
possi in asingle bill, 

” 7. Defends his acts as lord 
high commissioner of 
Tonian Ialands, 

ss 16 nd 30, On second reading of 
Customs | and 
Revenue bill. 


ees third reading of 

Universities Blectiona 

+ 19. Onmiegovernmentofltaly. 

Out. 10. At Liverpool on the Pur- 
suit of Soience, 

Nov. 27. AtWillis’s Room, London, 
‘on the Christian aspect 
of education. 

Pubtishea Translations by 
Lord Lyltelton and the 


Right Hon. W. £. Glad- 
atone, 


July 12, 0) 


1862. 


11, AtEdinburgh on American 
Civil War, and resulta 
of Fre: 


Jan. 





April 
v7. Replien to criticiama on 


budget, 

yy 10, Detonds proposed brewers! 
Ticenoss, 

» IL Defends government's 
Italian policy. 

1» 23. At Manchester on value of 


competitive examins- 


tions and the death of 
Prince Albert. 
» 24, At Manchester condemns 
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1862. 
extravagance in publio 


expenditure. 
8 apie to criticisms of Sir 
» Northcote on his 


y» 18, In favour of economy. 
16. At Archbishop Tenison’s 
grammar achool on 

middle class education. 

Pays tribute to Sir Hugh 

yddelton at inwigara- 
tion of his statue on 

Pde ig EN 

ones Nij 

revention bill 


On agriculture at Meld. 

‘At Neweastle-on..Tyne on 
the American Civil War 
and French treaty. 

Makes a tour of inspection 
of the Tyne, 

At Sander) ao em 
ment’s for, Ie 
At Middlesborough on 
commercial and social 


26. 


g 
2k y+ 


2 


en, 
At York on America and 


rely. 
At Wrexham on minor 
railways, 
At Cheater on distress in 
jeashire, 


1863. 


At Hawarden on his visit 
to Sicily, 1838. 


Eien rovisions of Post 

)ifice Savings Bank bill. 

March 4, Supports Qaslification for 

ana 1g Sa 

pril 15, Supports Burials bi 

i» 16. Tatroduces budget. 

3) 93. Opposes levying income- 
tax on precarious in- 

comes at‘a lower scale 


» 
» 2 
Dec, 27, 


Jen. 5, 
Feb. 13. 


tharron permanent. 

4. Reosives deputation pro- 
teating against income- 
tax on charity trast 
fands, Defends the pro- 
posal in debate. 

» 8 Defends omens 

ian policy. 

>» 12, On omdliion’ of Ionian 
Yalands. 

» 2%, On Tarkey and her de- 
pendencies. 


June 
” 


Taly 


Oct. 
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1863, 


9, On relaxation of the Act of 
Uniformity. 
12, On the condition of Ire- 
land. 
30. Opposee recognition of the 
jouthern Confederacy. 
20. On condition of Poland. 
24. On petition for abolition 
of testa at Oxford. 
26. Lays foundation stone of 
‘od, 34 Memorial 
Institute at Burslem. 


1864, 
4. At Buckley on thrift. 
4. On Bohleswig - Holstoin 
question. 
8. On his bill for regulating 
collectiun of taxes. 
11, Introduces Bank Act (Scot- 
and) bill. 
26. On tazation of Ireland. 


March 7. Defends provisions cf Gov- 


ernment Annuity bill. 

18. Receives deputation of 
‘London Trades Council 
on Annuity bill. 

16. Inanpport of bill abolish- 
ing tests for degrees at 
Oxtord. 

18, Oncessionof IonienIslands 
to Greece. 

7. Introduces budget. 

21. On, departure of General 
Garibaldi from England. 

6. On English public schoo} 
education. 

10. On direct and indirect 
taxation. 

LL, On Mr. Baines’s bill for the 
extension of the suffrage 
in towns. 

3. On the Roman question. 

4, Replies to Mr. Diarseli’s 
resolution of censure on 
Schleswig-Holstein, 

11, At Bolton on progress of 
the past thirty years, 

mm Farnworth Park, 

tons on the factory 
system and open spaces. 

t town hall, Liverpool, 
on principles of colonial 
and foreign policy. 

13, At Liverpool on direct and 
indirect taxation, 

14, At Manchester appeals to 
the uation to protest 
against extrevagant ex- 
penditure, Distributes 


1864. 


prizes st Manchester to 
competitors in Oxford 
iddte - class examina 
tions: on older_and 
newer pursuits of Chris- 
tian civilisation, 
Nov. 7. Closes the North London 
Todustrial Exhibition. 
» 8. In praise of law and law- 
ers at banquet to M. 


Try Or, 
» 10, Commends volunteer move- 
ment at diuner of vol- 
unteersuftheSt.Martin’s 


division. 
Dec. 30, At Mold on our coal re- 


1865. 


Feb. 10. Explains ‘ovisiona of 
nk of Issue bill. 
» 14, Announceaappomtment of 
commission on railways. 
»» 9%, Onatate of Ireland, 

Maren 28. On Irish church establish- 
ment. 

April 7. On Jiish railway system. 

» 27. Introguces buuget. 

May 31. At Chester on Uberal 
principles and parlia- 
mentaly reform, 

June 14. Opposes Mr. Goschen’s bill 
for abolition of testa at 
Oxford. 

»» 18. Explains provisiona of 
Exchequer and Public 
Audit Bill. 

» 20. On Irish university educa- 
tion, 

July 18 Defeated at Oxford uni- 





H 

Gathorne Hardy, 1004; 
Mr. Gladstone,” 1724. 
At free trade hall, 





Manchester. In 
pry h at ahs e 
iverpool, replies 
to Mr. Disraeli’s attack 
on his finance, 
» % Blected for South Lanca- 
shire,—Egerton, 9171; 
‘Turner, 8806;Gladatone, 
8786 ; rh, 8476, 
Thompeon, 7758; Hey- 


wood, 7653. 
‘Toly27toAng. 7. Correspondence with 
“Lord Molme 


st on 
FocponelbileyforcRinewe 


expedition of 1860, 


856 


1863. 


18, Tribute to memory of the 
Duke of Newosstio at 
Shire Oaks, Notte. 

1. Presented ‘with oder 3 by 
Eavlomentary | Rel 

Union, in trades hell, 
Glasgow. Presented 
with freedom of the city 
in city ball: on increase 
of ecommerce snd de- 
crease of ware. In Scotia 
hall on results of free 
trade, cheap press, and 
social legislation, 

3. Dehvers Rey rt 
dress before ‘Etrloxegh 
Universityon “thePhice 
of Ancient Greece in the 
ProvidentialOrder of the 
World.” 


1866. 


8. Onthe condition of Ireland. 
9. Introduces bill to consoh- 
date the daties of ex 
chequer and audit de- 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Feb, 


partments, 

117. Defends surpension of 
‘Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland. 


» 3B, Titbutetomomery of Lord 


merston 
»  %, On Fentaniam in America, 
98, On eooemy in pablio ex- 


pendstwn 
March 2, Bringain bil consolidating 
laws regulating the pre- 
tion, issue, an 
Trent of axohoquer Bills. 
» 7 Baggesta compromiso for 


aettling church rate 
question. 

s+ 12, Explains provisions of Re- 
resentation of the 


eople bil 
April 5. At Teron hes to 
‘Me, Lowe's criticisms of 
6. onthe Reform bil. 
reform at the amphi- 
theatre, Liverpool. 

12, Moves seoond reading of 
Beform hall. 

27. Cloten debate on Earl Gros- 
‘Yenor’s amendment to 
Reform bil. 

3 Introduces budget. 
1, Bringein Redistribution of 


ta bill. 
& Braye in Compulaory 


May 
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1866. 
Church Rate Abolition 
bi 


May 2%, Explaine provisions of Ter- 
minable Annuities bill, 

June 12. On the state of Europes 
Austro- Prussian qnes- 
tion, ete, 

» 18 Tnbute to Mr, Hume, 

2 18 Moves second reading of 
‘Church Rates bill, 

»» 18, Opposes Lord Dankellin's 
‘amendment substituting 
rateable for rental for 
borough franchise, 

y» 2%, Announces rer pation ot 
Jord Raseel 


July 16. OF the Queen's Univer- 
sities, Ireland. 

» 20, On thestate of Europe and 
the Italian poligy of Lord 
Palwerstor's governs: 
ment. 

wy SL Ab iaaugeral mocting of 
aie Clee ale 

hog 2 rmmat ie Gates, 

og 2 renewal 
es Corp Bape 


i AL pares in defence of 
Reform bill and on Lord 
Herbert. 

Oct. to Jan. In Rome. 

1867. 


Jan, 2. Speech in 
“andeat 
a —— 








Sept. 


nine of froo 
er of Society 
Eoonomy, 


Fe 5. On tog question of reform. 
11, On the government's in- 
tention of prooeeding by 
of resolutions. 
jy 25. On the condition of Crete, 
2. Bopporta Til onablé 
an catholios to hi 
office of lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. 


March 18. Criticises pur sions of the 
Refo: i 


rm bill. 
sy 2%. OnChurch Rates Abolition 
bill. 


» 2 Mostin of 278 liberel 
j advises 
Taaut $0 cecond readiog 
of Reform bill. 
» 2h, On the 
orlanianial tion Act 


1» %5. Oriticlses Reform, bill on 
second reading. 


Phare 
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1867. | 


March 28, On England’s ahare in the | Dec, 


April 


wll, 


May 


June 
Joly 
Aug. 


” 


Oct. 


Nov. 


” 





defence of the colonies, 
4, On Mr, Disraeli’s financial 
10. On' abolition of religious 
. On abolition of 
va, fst Orford, 
loves amendment 
persoual“poyment of 
rates not an casontial 
gualifcation for the 


16 Lefer tole, RW, Craw: 
ford announcing inten- 
tion not to atte 
furtheralterationin basis 
of borough franchise. 

3. Onright of public meeting 
in perks open 


On ish church establish- 
ment. 
9. On 5 et house- 


1, pee deputation from 
National Reform Union 
to express confidence in 
Ins leadership. 

13. On Scotch Reform bill. 

16, Defends policy of reduetion 
of national debt. 

28. On inconsistency of the 
government on reform. 

29. On Mr. Faweett’s Uni- 
formity Act Amendment 


bill. 

30, On penalties for corrapt 
practices at 
tions. 

31, On late ministry's action 
regardiug Queen's Uni- 
versities, Ireland. 

38. On nepresentation of Ire 
1 


lan 

20, On Mr. H. A. Bruce's 
Education bill. 

1. On Irish railways. 

8. Opposes Lords’ prey f 
representetion omen 
ment to Reform bill. 

“The Bession and its 
Sequel’ in Edinburgh 
Review. 

10. On Abyssinian campaign 
protests against terrt- 
torial aggrandizement. 

6. On. Abyssinian expedi- 


28, On nancial proposals to 
meet expenses of Abya- 
sinisn war. 


18. 


We 

Jan. 
Feb, 3 
» 1. 
March 6. 
» 16 
vs 30, 
April 3. 
BO, 
May 4. 
ad 
June 9, 
Be 
July 2% 
a 
2, 


857 


1867, 


At Oldbsm on national 
prosperity and the con- 
dition of freland. Ops 
Mechanica Institute at 
Werneth : on education. 
Distributes prizes to 
science and art students, 
Oldham : on education, 
machinery, and foreign 
competition, 

At Ormskirk on Reform 
hil. At Southport on 
Fenianism and the con- 
dition of Ireland. 


1868, 
*Phenicia and CGreecv’ in 
Quarterly. 


At Hawarden on Sir 
‘Waiter Scott. 





. ToDeputationfromLondon 


‘Trades Unions on labour 
questions. 
On Alabama claims. 
Declares for disestablish- 
ment of Irish church. 
On Compulsory Church 
Rates Abolition bill. 
Gives notioe of three ra- 
solations on Irish church 
establishment. 
In support of his resolu- 
tion. 
Rephes to Mr. Disracli’s 
m8. 
Replies to criticisms of 
inst resolution, 






. Protests against intention 


to dissolve parha- 
pient. 

Moves second and third re- 
solutionson Irish church, 

On Suspensory bill 

Tuly 26, On proposal to 
purchase the telegraph 
system. 

Replies to Mr. Dine 


onack on fort 
of Lord Russia mois, 


iatry, 

Seconds vote of thanks to 
army on conclusion of 
Abyssinian war. 

Presides at meeting of 
Social Science Associa- 
tion on relations of 
capital and labour. 

At ey on England's 
duty to Ireland. 





1868. 1869, 
July 27. Tribate to memory of Lor4 establishment of Irish 
2 ‘Brougham. | chureh, 
5. At St. Helens on disestat. | March 23. Closes debate on second 


Ang. 
= lishment of Irish charch reading of Irish Church 
®. Insues election addr bill ; 
8... Lani April 15. Replies to oritioims of 
Charoh bill 


12, At Warrin, on uw 
a May 31, On tind reading of Irish 


trenchment of 

diture . 

eburch. June 29, Defenda change of opinion 
14, At Liverpoot on tory Be on university toute. 
form "bil and Irie | July 15,16. Movesrejection of Lords’ 
church. amendments to Irish 
16, At Old Swan, Liverpoo Church bill. 

20. Supporta Mr, Chambera’s 


on conservative party 
riage with a De- 


of monopoly. 

1, At Newton criticises pe ceased Wife’s Sister bill. 

Posalaforreforming 23, Moves to agree to final 
amendments of Lords. 


church. 
20. AL a Tale Bere 5. Boplalee piseope' Resigns. 





21, AP Grmakine on Engl Pebbles avs Mon 
and Irish church ests The Gods and Men of 
Tishmente. AtSouthp the Heroic Age. 
on finance and Irelan 

4 At Wigan on Irish chur 1270, 

13. At Boule He replies to 
sonal calumnies, Feb. 8 On condition of Ireland 


15. Brings in Irish Land bil 


ritaaliam, 
ik ‘At Garston on oonditior of March 1. On state-nided emigrati: 


conservative party. 


Wavertree on 


vhureb, 
16. At Widnes on nati 
@ fiture. At 
Helens on Ireland, 


17. Elected for Greenw ih, 
—Salomona,6645;G d-} April 1, o 


stone, 6351; Par 
4661; Mahon, 4342. 
18. A$Preston on Irishehu 
oA ae af Aut 


26 Dekel Baw le 


shire, —Cross, 

Tarver 76767 

7415 ; Grenfell, 693 
Yee, formed 
Feb. 





to British colonics, 
LL On second reading of Ini 
Land bill. 


i 
18. On Element Educati 
bil. ad 


22. On Pesce Preservati 
(Ireland) bill. 
osition of Trin 

ge, Dablin, 

4 opposes Mr. Diasae 
amendment to claw 
of Irish Land bill. 

5. Opposes payment of me 


+ 11. Moves for committee 
ingulre into law rog 

it practice! 

ne ontfradlto 


» Wh ws SU] 
an, ot Ms 
Biater bill 
May 10, Qn Indian opiam rove 
In support of Univer 
os onl : 
motion in fas 
7 ba erent 
af England in Walet 
oy + 30, On third reading of J 
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h 1870, 1871. 
June 15. 1a mupport of bill abolish March 29, On Parochial Councils bil. 
minority representa- ,, 31. laine icy = dari 
to. Frane-Cbrman wars 
» 16 and 2%, On Elementary April. A poemon ‘an infant who 
Education bill. was born, was baptized, 
” 21. In favour of and died on the same 
of bishops in House of day,’ in Good Words. 
Lords. 1» 18, On dismissal of Sir Spencer 
” 30. On conscience clause in Robinson. 


Education bil On 
religious teaching in 
elementary schools. 
14. Defends vote by ballot in 
Education bi 
22, Replies to reproaches from 
ir, Miall and Mr. 
Dixon on Education bill. 


» — %, Defends moderate increase 
of public expenditare 
under his government. 

May 1. Defends modification in 


budget, 
» 3, On Mr. Jacob Bright’a bill 
granting parliamentary 
suffrage to single women. 


1» 2% Supports second reading ;, 4 Defends principle of redac- 
OF Ballot bil tion of national debt 
Aug. 1. On Franco-German war 5, 9. Opposes motion for dis- 
and neutrality of Bel- establishment of the 
giun. church of England, 
» 10, On treaty guarantecing » 28. On ction of | Lifo 
independence and neu- (Ireland) bill. 
trality of Belgiam. Tune 29. On Ballot bill, 
Oct, “Germany, France, aod July 3. Ont third reading of Army 
land” in Edinburg! igulation bill, 
eviews, » 20, Anvouneesbolitionof pur- 
Nov. 1. Closes Workman's Inter- chaso by royal warrant, 
national Exhibition, Is- », 31. Proposes annuity of 
ington : on benefit. to £18,000 for 
English commerce of Arthur. 


foreign competition. 
» 9. At Lord Mayor's banquet 
on Franco-German war. 


1871. 

9, Replies to Mr. Disracli’s 
criticiame of govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. 

» 10, On University Testa bill. 
m VB Delands Princess Louise's 
0 annuity. 
Defends the government's 
foreign policy. i 
Replies to Mr. Disracli’s 
‘attack on his interpreta- 
tion of treaty of Paris 

(1856). 

On appointment of com- 
mittee to inquire into 
Ribandiam in West 
Meath. 

Replies to criticisms on 


» 1% 


made officent without 
increasing estimates. 


Aug. 2 On Mr, Faweett’s Trinity 
College, Dublin, bill, 

» 4 On treaty of Washington. 

% 8 On obstruction to Ballot 


ill. 
s+ 15 Defends abolition of pur- 
chase, 
2 At Whitby on the Ballot 
bill. 


y» 8, Presented with freedom of 

Aberdeen: on Irish 

agitation for home rule. 

23, At Blackheath Commonon 

the policy of govern- 
ment, 


1872, 
Feb. to Mr. Diaraeli’s 


criticisms on 

» 7. Replies to the eriticiams of 
treaty of Washington. 

» 8. Moves vote of thanks to 
Speaker Denison on re- 
tirement. 

» 9 On office of speaker. 

2-18 Defends appointment of 
Sir R. Collier. 








1872, 


Mar ® Delinds appitnent of 
Mr, Harvey to Ewelne, 
nw lies to aia Charles 
jilke’s motion for in- 
eerie rl, 


” 


} 
April 12. Oa ep ety 
4 oe of foreig: 


9%, On maton extendn; 
motion for , 
raral franchise. 

2 On the demand for hon 


rule, 
13. On United States indir: 


claitas, 
14. At King’s College, Lond 
in favour of aa r 


4 onfegunciasos 


‘alle ~~ 
25, on propia to annex ¥ 


28, On Lend? smendent 
Ballot bill making @ 
adoption optional, 

wes inguiry 
seranne of robb ot 


a 


Ju 2 


1, Pledges government 
bring im large meas’ 
petra a greta 


M, atMidile ‘Temple on 1 


opposition to | 
uae and on fa 


8 AN ‘American Thankagy 
dnner on good tr 
standing between 
land end Unted Sta 

3 At Roatety of 

‘Archeology on vmats 
of excavations in 


Rast. 
21, At Liverpool Col" 


aang 


Nov. 


1873, 


6. On Alabama award. 
13 ee bal Inah Un ver- 


us oo elution tat tre ties 


with foreign powet 
submitted to Hon 
Commons. 





1. On relations botreen Bag. 


land and the colonies, 
11. Onsecond reading of Irink 
pvaivensity Hi. 

13, Resignation of ministry. 
%, Resumes office, Explains 
history of criais, 

21. On the three rales of 


21, On Ua ay ate (Deb. 
qth 

. ya proposal wiate a 
daas of Irth railways, 

2. On Gorman. Empat 
srord on Candia 

eriean =f 

6. On resolttion urgu 

owt ft cles 


16. on Gussbtchment ot 
chnroh of England, 

%. On Alabama award and 
arbitration, 

8. On internitonalabitra 


¥. on “Fulicatare vill. 
we * Hewarden on school 


19, Prenideuat Welsh National 
Seniile at Mold: on 
‘ 
Latter on Eraation? in 
Contermporary Renew, 


1874, 


23. Issues election address. 
28. Speech on _Biackhe 
Coremon on issues bef 

the electors. 

31. At Woolwich. 
“The Shield of Aclulles 
ry Review 








Aug. 





wiob,—Boord (C.. _ 61 
Gladstone oS & 
Liardet 


0), 55 
Tangy) 


Ont Mtoe 
Letter to Lord 


1 
March 5. 
Be iran? 


on leadership. 
19, Defends the Inte din 


1874. 
On es Bautt’s Home Rule 


Oa aaa ms 
Sir 8. Northoote’s 


ada 

On proposed vote of oen- 
are on late government 
for dissolution, 

“The Reply of Ackilles to 
the envoys of Agamem- 
non’ in Contemporary 
Review, 

‘Homer's place in history’ 
in Contemporary Review. 

‘The place f Homer i in 

viatory and in i 
chronology? in 


porary Review, 
» 6 ‘the Eoaieh Church 
ore 


May. 


June. 


Saly. 





» 14, 21, %, 
Sha 


st Amendment 


4. Brovata against 
‘ture annexation of Fyji. 
» 5 OnPubheWorship Reguls- 
tion 
17-25, Visite Dr. Dollinger in 
o Manich. 
et, 


Aug. 


rere and Boar tr 
ens, evi. 
»— Revlawe Sus Yonge's 
Life of Bishop Poiteon 
in Review. 
The Vatican Decrees in 
their bearing on civil 
allegiance: a political 
exportulation. 


1875. 


“Sporahent Po 
8, Annoenecre rementtom 
leadership, 
aticanom an cancer 10 
ea and reproofa. 
Pan Carlton Miike 


March. 
8 srpotts Barats bill. 
Ay 21. Soy 
May. Teed Speeches of the 
Pees Gs Consort’ Oo. 
5 Inapporal pany Sunday 
ball 


7. Oriticises Sir 8. Nocth- 
cote’s budget. 


Nov. 


Jon, Pinsx,? 


Feb, 


ahs 


1875, 
‘Mey 2. Critioines Savings Bank 
bill 


8 On n National Debt (Sinking 


«ah tee Cth of England 
worth Fresnring in 


a nee met of 
va amitisanpi bone, 
Hawarden on mental 


caltare, 
“Italy and her Church? in 
Church Quarterly Re- 


siew, 
LL. Distributes prison to 
acience and art students 
seGreenwich ; oneduce- 


wan ‘translation of Art 
thou weary, art thou 
Tangaid?? “in Contem- 
porary Revirw. 


June 


July, 


Sept. 





Oct. 


Noy, 


1876. 


Feb, 8 On the Andrassy note and 

the Crimean war, 

» 16, Preseated with freedom of 
Turner's Company: on 
city companies. 

» ah Oapcine of Sone Cal 


March. “Haro L Apollo’ 
Contemporary Re- 


On de eo of foture com- 
oicstonsin 


On Royal Titles 
In support of House of 
Charity at annual meet. 


on third ei of Royal 
te 
sey ape 
a 
the Horse, IIL pl 
as, the Charing’ in jon, 


review. 
May 3, On may 4 fondon. com: 


Bh Brodden at dunner in 
celebration 100th anni- 
erase of publication of 
Wealth of Nations, 

“Courses of  Religioux 
Thought’ in Contem- 

Review. 

« AlLetter on Newman and 
Wesley? in Contem- 
porary Review. 


April. 


June. 
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1876. J 1877. 
July.  ‘Homerology:IV. Athen’. Feb. 28, In support of Servian Re- 
* '¥. Aiolas, in’ Contem- ef Fund ab Grosvenor 

Review Honse. 
d Macaulay’ in Quar- March. ‘On the influence of antho- 
terly Review, rity in matters of 
‘Memoir of Norman Mac- eplelen’ in Nineteenth 

leod, D.D.,) in Church 
Quarterly Review, Lessons $s Massacre pub- 
» 6 Distributes prizesat King’s lished. 


8 


College: on knowledge. ,, 


On preaching at the City 
ys 13. Distributes prizes at Lon- pl 


Tomple, 
Supporia Mr, Fawoott's 


don Hospital Medical ,, 23. 
College: on xiedical resolution that Turkish 
education. promises without guar- 
» 2, On Tarkish Loan of 1854. antees are useless. 
er Defends Crimean war and April 24. On a motion in favour of 
ypean concert. an Irish parliament, 
Aug. 17. on scotia gardening at ,, 80. Gives notice of five resolu- 
Haw: tions—on the Eastern 
19, Receives five hundred Lan- Question. 
Larry liberals at Ho- May. ‘Mentenegro: 2 sketch’ 
in Nineteenth Century. 
Sept. 6. The eign Horrors ,, 7. Moves first of hia resolu: 
+ and the Question of the tions, 
East, published. » 1 On, ceramic art at the 
+ 9 OnBlackheath Common on ymmodorian Society, 


Bulgarian atrocities. ive Tnstitation, 
Nov. ‘Russian Policyand Deeds ,, 14, Closes debate on his first 
in Turkestan’ in Con- 





temporary Review. Poe 
Deo. «The HellenicFactorin the 
Caen Lag ee in June 1, At. Brist 
School, Birmingham, on 
pablo th The. Greek of Ireland and Irish repre- 
England and Ritualism. sentatives. Presented 
A Biographical Sketch of with address by the 
Lord Lyttelton. City: on municipal 
Homeric Synchroniem : an life 





Inquiry into the Time ,, 4, Supports amendment to 





and place of Homer. niversities bill, provid- 
ing that holy orders shall 
1877. not be a condition of 
holding any headship 
Jan, ‘Life of the Prince Con- or fellowship. 
sort” in Church Quar- ,, 30, Opens Caxton Exhibition : 
terly Review. on the work of Caxton, 
» 16 At Hawarden on the July.  ‘Rojoinder on authori 
‘Turks, the Greeks, and matters of opinion 
the Slavs. Nineteenth Century. 
» 9% At Bath railway atation «Piracy in Borneo and the 
on Eastern Question. Operations of July 1849” 
» ‘Af Taunton rellway station in Contemporary Re. 
on duty of England in view. 
Near East. » 18. At Plymouth and Exster 
‘Feb, 3, Address to boys of Marl- on liberal party and 
rough College on value Eastern Question, 
of simple habits. » 16. On behalf of Bosnian re- 
»» 8 On Eastern Question. fugees at Willis's Rooms. 
2» 16. Attacka wermment’s ,, 20. On Irish demand for par- 


‘Turkish policy. don of Fenisn convicts. 


Oct, 


Nov. 


Jan. 


19. 
27. 


12, 
16 


B 


23. 
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1877. 
‘Appetite on E, and 
Hroedom in the Eatin 

48, oe Reecives dopata- 
‘tions of 5200 liberals at 
Hawarden on Eastern 
Question. 

At Hawarden Grammer 
School on education. 

At University College, 
‘Nottingham, on hy 
education,” At Alex~ 
andra Hall on Eastern 
Question, 

‘The colour sense’ in Nine- 
teonth Century, 

‘The Domimons of the 
Odysseus and the island 
oon the Odyssey’ 

ilan’s Maja 





7. Viet Treland. 


“The County Franchise 
‘and Mr. Lowe thereon’ 
in Nineteenth Cen- 


tury. 

Presented with freedom of 
Dubbn: on Irish 
tions, Enter! at 


luncheon by corporation 
of Dubbo? = Trish 
municipalities, 

At Holy hea ead on Eastern 


University,—Mr. Gl 
stone, 1189 ; Sir Stafford 
Northcote, 609. 

At Hawarden on Rus- 
sions, Turks, and Bul- 
garians, 


1878. 
‘The Life of the Prince 





15, Commen' 
icy. 

adCoraicciano, Oxford, 

‘on the vote of credit for 


nixmillion, AtPalmer- 
ston Club dinner on Can- 
ning, Palmerston, and 
Niberal party. 


: 1878, 
Feb. ‘The Ponce to Come’ in 
Fineteenth Century. 
» 4 On Mr. Forster's amend. 
ment against vote of 
eredi 





of Shame’ in Nineteenth 


Century. 

19, On Indian press aw. 

2) 28. Receives deputation of 
Greenwich liberals: on 
unpopularityof economy 
in’ public expendi. 


tare, 
x» 28. To depntation from Leeds 





April, : and 

the relation of Genesin 

ix, 11-17" in Contempor- 

slnte Ie Sunde; 

” 1, Sy ! ut 
Stog bile J 

On Vaoetnation Lave (Pen- 
alties) bill, 

»» % On government and the 
Berlin Congress, 

1» 8 On government's Eastern 

icy in debate on 

calling out anny. re. 


JK AL Memorial Hall om 
Eastern Question at con- 
ference of 400 London 
nonconformistministers, 

May 21. Protests againeb use of 
Indian troops ia Europe 
without consent of par- 
Tiament, 

98, Receives deputation of 
Scotch Presbyterian 
ministers: on the Kautern 
‘Question. 

v2. Protests against despatch 
‘of Indian contingent to 
Malte. 

Jone, ‘Liberty'in the East and 
West’ in Nineteenth 


Century. 
» 13,00 — of 1856 and 


» 1B on s motion to appoint 
select committees on 
Scotch Church Patron- 
age act, 1874. 
July. Contributes paper to ym. 
posium,—‘Ia the popular 
entof politicamare 
fist than that of the 
higher orders?” In Nine- 
teenth Century, 





864 


Jay 


Ang, 


Sept. 
Oct. 


1 


Jan, 


Feb. 


£ 
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1878. 


On Homer at Eton, 
In London on spendthrift 
administration of 


charity. 
5. Supports Irish Intermedi- 


ate Education bil 





2, At Bermondsey on Anglo- 


16, On 


3 


3l. 


i 
30. 


10. 


March. 


‘Turkish convention, 

. Moves address that 
coodings wader Indian 
Vernacular Prees Act 
be reported to parlia- 

ite 


ment 
Criticizes action of British 
Pempomssiades at Ber- 


greaa, 

Criticisea Sir 8. North. 
cote’s finance. 

art-labour at Hawar 


den, 

‘England’s Mission’ in 

ineteenth Century. 

‘The Sixteenth Century 
arraigned before the 
Nineteenth: « Study 
on the Reformation’ 
in Contemporary Re- 
rier. 

Visits Isle of Man. 

at, Rhy! 0 ‘on the political 

“Blectoral Facta? in Nine- 
teanth Century. 

At Buckley on books. 

At Greenwich on liberal 
organisation, At Wool- 
wich on Afghan war. 

Afghan war and 

= policy, 
roteste aguinst chargin, 
Tndian “revenues. with 
expenses of Afghan 


war 
Publishes 8 Li 
Primer on Nomen 





1879. 


“The Friends and Foes of 
Russia’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

At Hawarden on Life and 
Labours of Dr, Hook. 
‘On Epitheta of Movement 

soma in Nineteenth 


Cent 
April 21, At Mentimore on beral 


2. 


‘and forei 
ages ign Aes 


increase in 
expenditure. 





1879, 


‘Probability as the Guide 
of Conduct? in Nine 
teenth Century. 

In favour of enabling Irish 
tenantato purchase their 
holdings. 


. In explanation and defence 


is financial policy in 
1860. 


} Opporesresolution protert- 


ing against; ernment’: 
abuse of ‘prevogative of 
the crown. 
On church home miasions 
at Willia’s Rooms, 
“Greece and the Treaty of 
Berlin’ in Nineteenth 


Century. 
On eduoation st Mill Hl 
On financial condition of 
On tendency of political 


life to mar a li 
career at Savage Clab, 


On condition Cyprus 
under English odmini- 
stration, 


. Letter to Principal Rainy 


om Bere dinestablish- 


‘The. ‘ieeangelical Move- 
menty ats. Parentage, 
Progross, and | Iaue! 

British Quarterly 
‘Revi, 
‘On Homer at Eton College. 


. On unfulfilled stipulations 


of Berlin treaty, 

‘The Country and the 
Government” in Nine- 
teenth Cent 


ry. 
. Opens Fine Art Exhibi- 


‘tion, Cheeter: on art and 
manufacture. 

At Chester on govern 
meni’s foreign policy. 
At Ge Pancraswockhoine, 
‘At Hawarden on garden 

cultin 





Sept. 14 Oct, 21. TaellinginBevaia 
Italy. 


w  & 
” 5. 
» 1 
» 1 
Tune. 
» Uk 
wo 1a 
» WK 
» 
» 
July. 
ae 
” 22. 
Ang. 
» WL 
» 
” 21. 
> 8. 
Oct. 
Nov. 3 
By 


‘The Bho Olympt jan System 
jolar Theory? 

in Nineteenth Century. 

‘To students at Wellington 
College on knowledge. 

At Music Hall, Edinburgh, 
ou issues “before the 
electors. 
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1879. 1880. 

Nov. 26, At Dalkeith on domestic March 28, At Gorebridge and at 
‘questions. Pathhead, 

» 27, At West Calder on right ,, 25. At Peniouik on Cyprus, 
Principles of foreign ,, 30. At Stow on finance. 
policy. April, ‘Religion, Achaian and 

»» 2%, At Edinburgh on tory Semitic,’ in Nineteenth 
finance, Waverley Century. 
MarketouBalken princi- ,, 2, At West Culder on liberal 
pahties. record and shortcomings 

Dec, 5, Tnaugural address at Glas- of the goveroment. 
gow University. InSt. ,, 5 Elected for Midlothian: 
Andrew's Hall on gov- Mr. Gladstone, 1579; 
ernment’a European, In- Lord Dalkeith, 1368, 
dian, and South African ,, 7, Returns to Hawarden. 
policies. » 98, Second administration 
Publishes Gleanings of Past formed, 
Years, 1843-79, in seven May. | Anouymons article, <The 
volumes. Conservative Collapse,’ 
nt Fortnightly Review, 
» 8 Returned unopposed for 
1680. Midlothian. 
Feb, ‘Free trade, railways and, 11. Publication of correspon: 
a donce with Count 
in Nineteenth Century. Karolyi, Austrian am- 

» 2%. At St. Pancras on ob- bassador. 
struction, liberal unity ,, 16. Receives deputation of 
and errors of govern. * farmers on agricultural 
ment, reform. 

» 27, On rules deakng with ob- ,, 20. On government's Turkish 
struction. policy. 

March, ‘Rassis and England’ in ,, 21, Moves reference to_oom- 
Nineteenth Century. mittee of Mr. Brad- 

» 5. On motion in favour of Jeugh’s claim to take 
local option. his seat in parlis- 

1» 11, Issues address to electors mont. 
of Midlothian. » 25. On South African feders- 

1 18, Criticses budget. tion. 

» 17, At Musio Edin- June 1. On government's policy 
burgh, on government's regarding Cy prus, 
eastern policy, » 10, Introduces supplementary 

» 18, AtCorstorphine on Anglo- budget, 

Turkish convention, + 16, On reduction of European 

1-18, 46 Ratho on neglect of armaments, 
domestic legislation. »» 18. On resolution in favour 

» 19, At Davideons Mains on of local option, Moves 
indictment of the gov- second reading of 
ernment. At Dalkeith Barings Banks bil - 
on the government and ,, 22, esolution that Mr. 
clasa interests. Bradlangh beallowed to 

» 20, At Juniper Green, and at make a declaration, 
Balerno, replies to tory July 1. On Mr. Bradlangh’s case. 
criticiem of liberal ,, 5, 26. On Compensation for 
party. At Midealder Disturbances (Ireland) 
onabridgment of rights bill. 

rliament. vs 28. Explains government's 

y»» 92, At Gilmerton on charch policy regarding Ar- 
disestablishment. At menia, 
Loauhesd on the eastern, 90-Aug. 9. Confined to room 

icy of liberal and y serious illness. 
Pores fas Aug. 26-Sept. 4. Makes sea trip 
VOL. IL, 31 


866 


Feb. 


CHRONOLOGY 


1880. 


in the Grantully Castle 
round England and 
Scotland. 

4. On government's Turkish 


9. At Poe: mayor's banquet 
on Ireland and foreign 
and colonial questions. 

1881. 


6. On Ireland. 
21, On annexation of Trans- 


vaal. 

28. On Irish Protection of 
Pergon and Property 
dill. 


3 Beings in closure resolu. 


23, Falls in garden at Down. 
ing Street. 


March 15. Moves vote of condolence 


oa assassination of 
Alexander 21, 

16. On grant in aid of Indias 
for expenses of Afghan 


war. 

28. On county government 
‘and looal taxation. 

4. Introducea budget. 

2 Sings Ja Land Law (Ize. 


d 
26 and: Az. "Oe Mr. Bradlaugh’s 


2 Resigas peraonal trustee. 
ship of British Museam, 

4, Supports Welsh Sunday 

losing bill, 

5 Supports vote of thanks 
on military operations 
in Afghaniatan, 

9. Tribute to Lord Beacons- 
field. 

3. On second reading of Irish 
‘Land bill. 

On the law of entail. 

. On Anglo-Tarkish con. 

vention, 

On vote of censure on 

‘Transvaal. 

|. On third reading of Irish 

Land bill 


. On Mr. Parnell’s vote of 
congure on the Irish 
executive. 

7. Presented with an address 

by corporation of Leeds: 

on land and ‘faiv trade’. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Jan. 


Feb, 


1881, 


At banquet in Old Cloth 
Hall on Ireland. 

8, Presented with address by 
Leeds Chamber of Com- 
meres: on free trade. 
‘Mase meeting of 25,000 
Persons in, Old Cloth 

‘all on foreign and 
colonial policy. 

13, Presented with address 
by city corporation at 
Guildhall; on. Ireland 
and arrest of Me, Pare 


nell. 
27. At Knowsley on the aims 
of the Trish poliey. 

9, At lord mayor's banqueb 
on governments, Trish 
policy and parliamen- 
tary procedure. 


1882, 


At Hawarden 

culture. 

31. On local taxation to depu- 
tation from chambers of 
agriculture, 

7. QaMr, Bradiaugh's elim, 
5. Onhhome rule snendment 


16. on ‘ae Trish demand for 
home rule. 

20. Moves first of new pro- 
cedure rules. 

21. On local taxation. 

ot peroret On Mr. Bradlaugh’s 


27, Mecting of liberal party 
at Dowmng Street, On 
House of Lords’ oom- 
mittee to inquire into 
Insh Laud Act. 

27. Movesresolution declaring 
parliamentary inquiry 
into Land Act injurious 
to interests of good 
government. 


1b agri- 


March 3. On persecution of Jews in 


ussia. 
6. Supports resolution for 
legislation on parliamen- 

thi 


oaths. 
10. on proposed state acqui- 
sition of Irish railways, 
17. On British North Borneo 
ompany’ 's charter, 
21. On paflinmentary reform, 
23, On ifrant uke 


30. Ou clomure resolution. 
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1883. 


March 31. On inquiry into ecclesi- 

aca one concen 

April 17. Opposes motion for 

of Cotewayo. 
>» 18 On diplomatic communi- 
cations with Vatican, 
v» &, Intevdnoss budget 
» 6. On the Irish Land Act 
Amendment bill 
2, Statement on Irish policy, 
announces release vf 
‘suspects,’ and resigna 
tion of Mr. Forster. 

» 4. On Mr, Forster's resigua- 
tion, 

»» 8. Moves adjournment of tho 
House on assassination 
of Lord F. Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke. 

» 15. Brings in Arrears of Reut 
(Ireland) bill. 

t» 19 Ousecond reading of Pro- 
vention of Crime (Iro- 
land) bill. 

y» 22. On Arrears bill. 

x 94, OnPreventionof Crimebill, 

») © 26-June 1. On government’. 


Egyptian policy. 
Jane 14. Ou Egyptian erisin, 
37. On Mr, Bright's resigne- 


tion, 
12, On bombardment of Alea- 


andria. 

» @. On third reading of 
‘Arrears bill 

1%, Aaks for vote of credit for 
£2,300,0000. 

1» 27, Conckades debste on vote 

edit, 






‘Arrears bill. 
» 9 On euspension of Irish 
members, July 1. 


» 16. Ou events leading to 
Egyptian war. 

25.31, and Dec, 1. On twelve 
new rules of procedure. 

+» 96, Moves vote of thanks to 
forces engaged in 
Egyptian campai 

24, Opposes demand for eckect 
committee on release of 
Mr. Parnell. 

13, Celebrates 
jubilee. 


1883, 
6-16. Suffers from sleep. 
lessness at Hawarden. 


political 


Jan. 


867 


1883, 


. Leaves England for south 

of France. 

Returns to Loudon. 

vs 14. On Trish Land Law (1881) 

Amendment bill. 

|. On Boer invasion of 
‘Bechuanaland, 

On Channel tunnel. 

» 6. On increase in national 

expenditure, 

. On Leal taxation, 

On Tords Alcester and 
Wolscley’sannuity bills, 

On Parliamentary Oaths 
Act (1866) Amendment 

all, 

At National Liberal club 
on conservative legacy 
of 1880 and work of 
liberal administration, 
1980-1883. 

On Contagious Diseases 


ta. 
On reforms in Turkey. 
Meoting of liberal party 
et foreign office: on 
stato of public business, 
At Stattord House: 
tribute to Garibaldi, 
2. On revision of purchase 
clauses of Land Act, 


»» 93. On withdrawal of pro- 
visional agreement. for 
second Sues canal, 

July 27. On India and payment for 
Egy ptian campaign. 
» 30. On future negotiations 


with Suez canst com- 


pany. 

Aug. 6. On government's Trane- 
veal and Zululand 
wlicies. 

» 6-7, On British occupation of 
Eyy pt. : 

1» 18. Protests against viclont 
speechea of Irish 
members, 

a» 21, On work of the session, 

Sept. Italian translation of 
Cowper's hymn: ‘Hark 

my soul! it is the 
Lord,’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

821. In Pembroke Castle 
round coast of Scotland 
to Norway and Copen- 


hagen. 

y» 1% Aé Rivkwall : on changoe 
during half century of 
his political life. 
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1883, 1884, 
Sept. 18. Entertaina the Emperor Francbise bill by House 
= ‘and Empress of Russis, of Lords. 
the King und Queen of July 11. On negotiations with Lord 
Denmark, at dinner on Cairps on Franchise bill. 
board Pembroke Castle ,, 18. At Righty club on relation 
in Copeukayen harbour, of politios of the past Lo 
Vee, 22, At Hawarden, to politics of the fature. 
tion of liberal working Ang, 2 On failure of .conference 
men oa reform of the on Egyptian finance. 
franchise, uM Ox, Lord Northbrook’s 
mission to Egypt, 
1884, v» 30, At Corn Exchange, Rdin. 
Jen, 6. At Hawarden on condition burgh, on Lords and 
of agriculture, Franchise bill. 

» BL, Reoeives depatations from Sept, 2, At Gorm Exchange, Kain- 

Leeda conference, eta, ‘borg in defence of his 
administration. 
Fok Mand31. One Bradlagh's », 2 In, Waveriey Markel on 
attempt to take the demand of Lords for 
dimolution, 

» 12. 00 Be tian avd Sondan 26, Returns to Hawarden. 
nolley in reply to vote Oct. 16. Cuts first sod on Wirral 
of censure, railway: on railway 

» 18 On Etabiionet of enterprine. 
grand coi 23, On Franchise bill 

rae Grou resolution of thanke . Defends Lord Spencer's 
‘0 Speaicer Brand on his Laish administration. 
retirement. Nov, 4, Lays foundation stone of 

»  % Explains provisions ‘ational Liberal club: 

presentation of the on liberal administra. 
People (Franchise) bill. tions of past half con, 
Morch 3. In defence of retention of 


Suakin, 
6, Ongovernment’s Egypt 


» 1019. Gonkied to bia room, 


‘ chill 
» Wo April’, Reonperstes at 
Coombe 


‘ 21 On ge ake 
Albany 


Aprit 8. On General Gordon's 
taission in Soudan. 
1» % On second roading of 
Ma note of con 
12 vote of censure regard- 
y ing General Gordon. 
nM ont Berpian finaacial 


10, Opposes amendment to 
Franchise bill granting 
suffrage to women. 

1» 93. On terms of agreement 

‘with France on 

2%, On third Rien 

ise bill. 

& On second reading of Lan. 
don Goverament bill. 

» 10, Meeting of the liboral 

party: oa Fejection of 


Gand 10, On sooo reading 
cof Franchise bill, 

21. On Mr. Laboachere's 
motion for reform of 
House of Lords. 

1. Brings in Redistribution 
bill. 

4. On seoond rending of Re- 
distribution bill: 


Dee. 


1885. 
Feb. 93, On vote of censure on 
Soudan 
March 26, Moves 
Egyptian 
agreement, 
April 9, Aunounces occupation of 
Penjdeh by Russians, 
» 16, In defence of Egyptis 
Loan bill. 


policy. 
tatitiontion of 
finsneial 


+ 2), Asks for voto of credit for 
‘war preparations. 
» 2%. On Soudan and Afghan. 
istan. 
May 4. Announces agreement 


‘with Russia on Afghan 
boundary dispute, 
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1885. 1886, 
34, On Princesa Beatrico’s Feb, 23. On Ireland’s contribution 
dowry. to imperial revenue. 


8, Defends increase of duties 
on beer and spirits. 

® Resignation of govern- 
ment. 

24, Reads corresponilence on 


cris 

6. On legislation on parlia- 

mentary oaths. 

7. On intentions of the new 

government. 

8-Sept. 1. In Norway. 

17. Temes address to Mid- 

lothing clectors. 

«Dawn of Creation and of 
Worship,” in Vineteenth 
Century. 

9. At Albert Hall, Edin. 
burgh, on proposals of 
Trish party. 

At Freo Assombly Hall, 
Edinburgh, on diseatab- 
lishment. 

. ‘AtHiort Cane on yee 

roign policy, and free 
trade ‘ 


Ic. 

Ab Dalkeith on finance 
and land reform. 

At inauguration of Market 
Cross, Edinburgh: ou 
history of the cross. 

At Music Hall, baie 

rgb, on tory ica 
take? a. pamela 
charges. 

Elected for Midlothian: 
Mr, Gladstono, 7879; 
‘Mr. Dalrymple, 9248. 


can 


1886, 


“Proom to Genesis: «Plea 
for a Fair Trial,’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

|. On goverpment’s policy in 

Tndia, the Near East 
and Ireland, 

In support of amendment 
for allotments. 

3. Thind 
formed. 

Isaues address to electors 
of Midlothian, 

Returned unopposed for 
“Midlothian, 

On comparative taxation 
of England and Ireland. 
On annexation of Bur- 
mah. 





administration 


. 


WW. 


March 4. On condition of Ireland. 
v» 6-19. Confined to hie raom by 


acold. 
April 6. On death of Mr. W. K. 
Forster. 

»»  & Brings ia Government of 
Treland (Home Rule) 
bill. 

» 1%, On firat reading of Home 
Rule bill, 

«+» 16 Explains ‘provisions of 
rish Land Purchase 

bil, 

1, Tesues address to clectors 
of Midlothian on Home 
Ralo bill, 

«10, Moves second reading of 

Home Rule bill. 
+» 27. Meeting of liboral party at 
the forcign office: on 
{te Homo Rulo bill, 
+» 28. Explains intentions re- 
garding the Home Rule 
ill. 


Juve 7-8. Concludes debate on 

Home Rule bill, 

y+ 30, Announces dissolution of 
parliament. 

, 14, Issues acldress to electors 
of Midlothian, 

; 18. At Musie Hall, Edin- 
bargh, on home rule, 

+ 2 At Music Hall, Edin- 


burgh, on home rule. 
AtGlasgow, on home rule, 
At Freo Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, on home tule, 
«2% At Liverpool, on Ulster 
gay, pamlhome mile. 
uly 2. Returned unopposed for 
Midlothian and Loith, 
20. Resignation of third ad. 
ministration. 
39-24. On government's Irish 
policy, 
Teaver’ 
Bavaria, 
The Irish Question (1) 
History of an Idea (2) 
Lessons of the Election,’ 
published. 
Sept. 19. Returns to London. 
» ©. On Tenants Relief (Ire- 


Be 


a 





Aug. 


England for 


land) bill. 
Oct. 4. At Hawarden. Receives 
address signed by 


400,000 women of Ire- 
land: on home rule, 


870 


April 


1. Tribute to _m 
. On Lord Randolph 


'. To the liheral members for 


. On 


|. On Crimes bill at Hawar- 


4. At Swansea, on Welsh 


6 At Singleton Abbey 


t 
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1887. 
‘Lockey Hall and the, 
Jubilee,” in Nineteenth 
Century. 4 


Lord Tddesleigh, 
Churchill’ 
and Leland. 
“Noten and Queries on the 
Irish Demand,’ in Nine- 
teenth Century, 
‘The Greater Gols of 
Olympas: (1)Posexton,” 
in Nineteenth Century. 


retirement 


Yorkshire: on home 


tule, 
} On the exaction of ex- 


ccanive rents. ” 


. On Criminal Law Amend- 


tent (Ireland) Till. 

‘Tho History of 1852-60 
and) Greville’s 
Journals,’ in 
Historical Re view, 

accond reading of 

Criminal Law Amend- 
ment bill, 

At Righty club on liberal 
unionist grammar of dis- 
seut. 


Aug. 


Latest 


. Crilicises Mr, Goxchen’s Sept. 


badget. 

‘Tho Greater Gods of 
Olympus: (2) Apollo,” 
in Nineteenth Century. 

leet comunitiee 

ro into the Vimes 

“Parneltiam 











’s house on 





c 

Reviews Mr, Tecky's Hin 
tory of Eugland in the 
Kightecnth Gcntury in 
Nineteenth Centrry. 
‘The Great Olympinn 
Sedition,’ in Gontempor- 
ary Reric. 


nati 





nality, Welsh 
, and the Irish 
-s bill. 








on 

home rale and retention | Jan. 
of Irish mom 

At Cardiff on home rule. ; Febs 

‘The Greater Godg of! 


2 


Us 


25. On proclamation of 


20, 


12, 


. At Skating Bink, 


1887. 


Olympus: (3) Athene,’ 
in’ Nineteenth Century. 
‘Yo the liberal memberafor 

Durham on Lod Har- 
tingion’s Irish reoord. 
Moves rejection of Trish 

Criminal Law Amend- 
ment bill, 





. Presented at Dollis Hill 


with address signed by 
10,689 citizens of New 
Cork. 





on Ireland and home 
rule movement in Scot- 
land and Wales, 

At Momoral Hall on tho 
Tostons of byc-olections. 

‘Mr. Lecky and Political 
Morality,’ in Vineteenth 
Century. 

Lays first cylinder of rail- 
way bridge over the Dee: 
on railway entorpi 
and the Channel tani 








land leagne, 

At Hawarden on Queen 
Victoria’s reign. 

‘Electoral Facts of 1887," 
in Nineteenth Century. 


2. On tint at Mitchelatown, 


Ireland, 

‘Ingram’s History of the 
Irish Union,” in Nine- 
teenth Century. 


. At Hawarden on the ab. 


solutist methods of 
government. 
At National Liberal Pede- 






Lice, 
‘Notting. 
ham, on home rule. 

At Drill Hall, Derby, on 
Treland. 

‘An Olive Branch from 
America,’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

At Dover, on free trade 
and Irish Crimes Act, 

Leaves England for Italy. 


1888. 


‘A reply to Dr, Ingram,’ 
in Westminster Review. 
“The Homeric Heré,’ in 

emporary Review, 
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1888, 1888. 
Feb, 8, Returns to London. [July 30. On composition of Parnell 
y» _ 17. Oncoercion in Irctand, commission. 

March, ‘Further Notes and { Aug. 20 Receives deputation of 
Queries on the Irish De- 1500 liberals at Hawar- 
mand,’ in Contemporary den: on conservative 
Rerielo, government of Ireland, 

a _ 23. On perpétual pensions. { ,, 23. At Hawarden on spade 

April 9, On the budget. husbandry and the oul- 

bes 1. At National Liberal Club tivation of fruit, 


on the budget and Local 
Government bill. { 

|. Moves an ameniment in| ,, 
favonr of equalising the | 
death duties ou real and; ,, 
personal property. 

. On wecond reading of 
County, 
(Ireland) bit, 

‘Robert Elsmere, and the 
Battleof Belief,’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

” A reply to Colanel Inger- 

soll on ‘Christianity,’ in 
North American Iteview, 

. On govorninent control of 

omits ae 

: is Uladatone at 

"Rational Liberal. el = 

on hooks, » 

At Mcmorial Hall on Trish 

question, 

. At Hawarden condomns —,, 
licensing clauses of Local 
vernment bill. 

. Receives deputation of 





8 





> 





1900 Lancashire liberals ,. 
at Hawarden. 
On 


death of German 






inistration —,, 
inl Law. 

. On Channel Tunvel hill, ,, 
), At Hampstead on Ireland 
and the bye-clections, 
+The Elizabethan Scttle- 

ment of Retigion,’ in 
Nineteewth Crutury. 

. On payment of members. 

. Ty liberal mewbera for | 
Northumberland and / 
Cumberland on Parnell | _.. 





Jan. 


Feb. 


Eo 


commissimandretention | March 1. 


of Trish members. 
» 2% On second reading of 
Parnell Commission bill. 





Presented with their 
portraits on entering on{ ., 
fiftieth year of married 

life, 


Sept. 


Government. , Nov. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone | April. 


‘Mr. Forster and Ireland,’ 
in Nineteenth Century, 
At Wrexham on Irish and 

Welsh home rule. 

4. At the Eisteddfod on Eng- 
lish feeling towai 
Wales. 

‘Queen Elizabeth and the 
Church of England,’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

At Town Hall, Birming- 
bam, on liberal unionist 

nd one man one vote. 

leputation at Birming- 

ham on labour represon- 
tation and payment of 
members, 

At Dinyley Hall, Bieming- 

ham, on Trinh guostion. 

To deputation of Birming- 


+ 








Ed 


hant Lrivh National clul 
ou Irish grievances, 
19. On Trish Land Purchase 


ball. 

3% On Mr. Balfour's adminis- 
tration of Ireland. 

At Limehouse Town Hall 
on necessary English 





reforms and the Irish 
qaention. 

17. On English ocenpation of 
Suskin. 

19, Teaver | England for 
Naples. 
1889, 

‘Daniel O'Connelt” in 


Nineteenth Century. 

Reviews Divorce hy Mar- 

garet Lee in Wineteenth 
fentury. 

Returns to Londen, 

On oonciliatory measures 
in administration of 
Ireland. 

On death of Juin Bright, 

Reviews For the Right in 
Nineteenth Century. 

4. On £21,000,000 for naval 

defence. 

1. On Seotch home rule, 


20, 


29, 


872 





Aig. 
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1889. 

“Italy in 1888-89,’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

15. On second reading of 
‘Welsh Education bill. 

16, Moves amendment to Mr. 
Goschen's proposed 
death duties on estates 
above £10,000. 

5. Ad Southampton on lessons 
of the bye-electiona. 

7, At Romsoy on Lord Pal 
merstem, 

8 At Woymouth on shorter 
parliaments and Ireland. 

10, At Torquay on Ireland. 

11. At Falmouth ond Redruth 
on Ireland. 

2. At Traro, St. Austell, and 
Bodmin on Ireland, one 
man one vote, the death 
dutics, etc. 

34. At Launceston on dis- 

rentient hberale, 

14, At Drill Hail, Plymonth,on 
hume rule. 

17. At Shaftesbury and 
Gillingham on the agri- 
cultural labourer. 

“Plan Speaking on the 
Trish Union,” in Nine- 
teenth Quitury. 

Presented with freedom of 
Cardiff: on frve trade: 
on foreign opmion of 
English rale in Ireland. 

Golden wedding oolobrated 

in onion. 

‘pecch on royal grants. 

*Phenician Afiinities of 
Thaca,! in Mineteenth 

Century. 

82. AtHawardenoncottagegar 

d fruit culture. 

ion of golden 
wedding at Hawarden. 

7 Rntertained in Paris by 
Bociety vf Political 
Economy. 

23, At Hawarden on dock 
strike and bimetallism. 

“The Triple Alliance and 
Italy's Place in it,’ by 

Outitlanos, in Contempo- 
rary Review. 

Reviews Journal de Marie 
Bashkirtee? in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

28, At Sonthport on Ireland. 

28. Opens literary institute at 
Saltuey, Chester. 








Nov. 


Fob. 


al 


2 


1 


March, 


April 


i 


1889, 


“The English Church ander 
Henry the Eighth,’ in 
‘Nineteenth Century. 

“The Question of Divaree,? 
in North American 
Review. 

Reviews Memorials of @ 
Southern Planter in 
Nineteenth Century. 


. “At Free Trade ‘Hall ‘Man- 


chester, on liberalunion- 
iste and foreign policy. 
In Froe Trade Hall “on 
government of Ireland. 
At luncheon at Towa Hall 
on city of Manchester. 


1890. 


«A Defence of Free Trade,’ 
mm North American Re 


reel 
“The Melbourne Govern. 
ment: its Acts and Per. 
sons,’ in Nineteenth Cen- 


tury. 

At Hawarden on the effect 
of free trado on agri- 
culture. 

At Chester on Ireland, 

At Oxford Umeon on 
vostiges of _Ansyrian 
mythology 5 in Homer, 

On motion declaring publi- 
cation by Times of 
forged Parnell letter to 
bo breach of privilege. 

*OnBooksand the Housing 
of Them,’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

On Teport of Parnell com- 
mia 








. At National Liberal club 


on report of Parnell 





medical profession.* 

On second reading of Pur- 
chase of Land (Ireland) 
bill, 

On disestablishment of 
church of Scotland. 

On free trade at Prince’ 
Hall, Piccadilly. 


3. On Local Taxation Duties 


tall. 

At Norwich on Parnell 
commission, land pur 
chase snd licensing 
question, 

At Lowestoft on Siberian 
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1890. 1890. 
atrocities and the agri- Publishes The Impreg. 
culcural labourer. able Heck of Holy 
April 27. Receives 10,000 liberals at Scripture, a reprint of 
‘Hawarden :on Mitchels- articles in Good Nerds, 
town, Irish Land bill, Landmarle of Homeric 
and Licensing bill. Study, tayether with an 
Jone 5. On Channel Tunnel bill, Enway' on the Points of 
x 13, On Local Taxation Duties Contact deteen the 
bill. Assyrian Tatiets and 
»» 18. To depositors in railways’ the Homeric Tit, 
savings banks: on thnift. 
July 17. At Burlington School, 1891. 
London, on the educa’ Jan. 27. Supports moti to ox- 
tion of women. punge from jouruals of 
1 24. On Anglo-German Agree- the Houso the Brad. 
ment bill, Iaugh resolution (1881). 
n» 80. To Wesleyans at National Feb, ‘Profesor Huvley and the 
Liberal club on Maltese Nwine-Mbracle,’in Nine- 
marriage question, and frenth Conteay. 
Trcland. v4. Moves aevond ‘Tending of 
Aug. 21. At Hawarden on cottage Rehgions — Theabilities 
ardening and fruit temuval bill 
farming. 18, Opens free kbtary in Bt. 
» 30, ‘Dr. Dollinger’s Posthu- Martin’s Lane? on free 
mous Remains,' in the libraries, 
Speaker. » 16. Condemns action of Ir 
Sept. 12, At Dee iron works on in. executive in Tippeary 
dustrial progress. trials. 
Oct, 21. At Corn Exchange, Edin- ,, 20. (nm dvestablishment of 
burgh, on government's chur lin Wales, 


Trish administration. yy 27. On taxation of Iaud. 
mS At West Calder on con March 3. On reysstration refvem. 
ditionof workingclasses ,, 14. At_ Rton College om 








and Ire} ind. Homie Artemis, 

y» 9%, At Daiketh on home rule ., 17. At. Havongs on Mr. 
for Scotland and Ire- Goschen’s finanee, Tish 
land. policy, and the carver 

» 97% At Musfe Hall, Edin. of Mi. Parnell. 
burgh, on retention of May, — *AMemoirof John Murray.’ 
Irish ' members, pro- in Murray's Marjane. 
cedure and obstruction. June 19. At St, James's Hall, at 

+ 2%, At Mundo on freo trade jubilee of Colonial 
and tho McKinley tariff. Sishopries Fund, on de- 
Opens Victorian Art \elopmicat of colonia) 
Gallery: on apprecin- church, 


. Death uf W. WL. Glad. 
stone, 

Av Hrwarden ox fity 
years of progress. 

‘Hectoral acts, No. TIL, 
in Ninetcenth Cuter 

“On the Ancient Bebtfy in 


thon of beanty. 
Nov. ‘Mr. Carnegie’s Gospel of 
‘Wealth,' in Vimet-enth 
Century. 
» -%. Letter to Mr, Morley on 
‘Mr. Parnell and Icader- 
ship of Trish party. 





Dec. 1. Publishes reply to Mr. a Futare State,’ an Sine- 
Parnell’s manifesto to ternth Contry. 
Trish people. v1. Ab jubilee of Glenalmond 
j»— & On Purchase of Land (Ire- ‘ollege on study of 
land) bill. nature and the clerical 
» 1. At Retford on Mr. Par- profession, 


np 


At Newcastle on the 
Hiberal programme. 


nell and the home rule ,, 
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1891. 1892. 
Nov. 3. At Newcastle on local self- and retention of Irish 
government and free members. 
dom of trade. July 2. At Glasgow on Orangeiam 
Nov. 20. At Wirral on home rale. and home rule, 
‘At Sunlight Soup works ,, 4. At Gorebridge on labour 
ou profit-sharing and co- questions, 
operation. »» 6. At Corstorphine on gov- 
Nec. 11. At Holborn Restaurant to ernment’s record, 
conference of labuurers ,, 7. At West Calder on pro. 
om rural reforms. tection, the hours of 

» 15, Leaves Lundon for Biar- labour and home rale, 

vite, » 1 At Penieuic on conserva 
tive responsibility for 
1892, resents warm: fiennoe, 
Feb-May. ‘On. the Olympian Rex disestablishment, and 
ligion,? in North Ameri- Irish question, 
can Revivso, » 18. Elected for Midlothian: 
y+ _ 20, Returns to London. Mr. Gladstone, 58455 
Macch 3. Opposes grant of £20,000 Cotonel Wauchope, 5155. 
for survey of Uganda Aug. 9 On vote of want of con- 
railway. fidence. 

16, On Welsh Land Tenure 4, 15, Fourth administration 
hilk formed. 

» 24. On Small Agricultural ,, 24. Returned unopposed for 
Holdings bill. Midlothian. 

» 98. On Indian Councila Act ,, 29. Knocked down by heifer 
(1861) Amendment Dill. in Hawarden Park, 

April. Reviews The Platform, Sept. 5. A paperim Archaic Greece 
ity Rise ant Progress, in and the East read ber 
Nineteenth Century. fore Congress of Orien- 
s+ 98. On Charch Discipline (Im- taliste. 
morality) bill, Sept. 12. At Carnarvon on caso of 
May 24. On Local Covernment (Ire- Wale 
Tand) bill, et. ‘A Vi 
81 At Memorial Hall on Rale: 
London government. Duke of 
Tune. “Did Dante Study in Ox. North American Review. 
ford?’ in Minclrenth ,, 22. Cuts first aod of the now 
Century. Cheshire railway; on 

» 5. Ab Dalkeith on Scotch migration of population 
home rale and disestab- mineral produce of 
lishment. Wales, 

w»16, Receives deputation from ,, 24. Delivers Romanes lectare 
Loudon trades council at Oxford on History of 
on Kight Houra bill. Universities, 

+ 18. To_ nonconformists at Dec. 3. Presented with freedom of 
Clapham on Ulster and Liverpool: on history 
home rule. of Liverpool and Man- 

Tsaues address to clectors chester ship canal 
of Midlothian. ” 21. Leaves England for 
Struck in the eve by pit Biarritz, 
of gingerbread 
Chester. At Liberal 1893. 
club on the general Jan. 10, Returns to England. 
election, the appeal to» ,, 38. Replies to Mr, Balfour's 
Teligious bigotry, and criticisms on the 
disestablishment. address. 

ys 80, At Reinburgh Music Hall Feb. 3 On Mr. Labouchere's 

on Lord Salisbury’s amendment in favour of 


manifesto, Heme rule, 


evacuation of Uy 


Feb. 8. 


$A 
» BB 
» 28 


March 3. 


» 


Me 


n 


» B 


April ¢. Mi 


ww 19 


21. 


p 


3 
» ML 


» 
» 38 
June. 


» 16, 
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1893, 


‘On amendment praying for 
immediate — Jegrwlation 
for agricultural 
Yabourers, 

On motion for restriction 
of alien immigration. 
Brings in Government of 

Treland (Home Rule} bill. 

On motion for interna. 
tional monetary con- 
ference, 

Receives deputation from 
the mincra’ federation 
‘on Eight Hours bill. 

On Sir Gerald Portal’s 
mission to Uganda. 

Mocting of tho liberal 
party at foreiyn uttice 
on programme — for 
sossion, 

On Mr. Balfour's motion 
ensuring action of Irish 
executive 

Receives deputations from 
Belfast tmanufarturere 

and city of London 

merchants protesting 
against home rule. 
joves second reading of 

‘Home Rule bill, 

Receives adeputation from 
the miners’ National 
Union on Eight Hours 
bill 

Replies to criticisms on 

‘ome Rule bill, 














. On the occupation of 


BY 

Rete a deputation of 
the Mining Association 
in opposition to Kight 
Hours bill. 

On second reading of 
Minera’ Bight Hours 


will. 

Replies to Mr, Chamber. 
Tnin'’s speech om first 
clause of Home Rule bill, 

Opena Hawanlen institute: 
‘on tho working classes. 

At Chester on Hume Rale 
bill. 

“Some Eton Translations,’ 
in Contemporary Review. 

On_ arbitration “between 
England and United 
States. 

Statement regarding the 
financial clauses of Home 
Bule bill. 











Junc 28. 


July 12. 


no Mk 
we. JBL 
Aug. 


» 80. 


Sept. 27. 


Nov, 9. 


Jon. 18. 
Feb, 10. 
Mareh i. 
a 
ek 


i AE 


May 


. 


July 


Ang. 


oe 
» 16 
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1893. 


Moves resolution for cloa- 
ing debate on committee 
stage of Home Rule bill, 

Announcea government's 
decision regarding tho 
retention of Irieh mem- 
Vera at Wertminster. 

Moves address of congra- 
tulation on marriage of 
Duke of York. 

Mores a new clause to 
Home Rule bill regalat- 
ing financial relations, 

Ab Agricultural Hall, 1s- 
Yington, on industry’ and. 
art 

Moves third wading of 
Home Rule bill 

At Edinburgh on Howso 
of Lorda and the Home 
Rule bill, 

On Motabeteland and the 
chartered company, 

On naval policy of tho 
government, 








1894. 


Leaves Kngland for 
Biarritz, 

Returns to England, 

Un the Lorde’ amendments 
to Pariah Councits bill. 

Renijmns the premiership. 

Contiyed. to bedl by severe 
cold 

At Vrighton, Letter to 
¢ John Cowan — hin 

farewell to parliament- 

ary lif 










© specimens, in 

eleenth Century, 

At Prince's Hall on life 
and work of Sir Andrew 
Clark. 

Right eye operated on for 











Tiament, 

‘The Place of Heresy and 
Schiem in the Modera 
Christian Church,” in 
Nineteenth Century. 

On_cottage yardoning at 
Hawarden. 

Reee deputation of 
500 liberala from Tor- 
quay at Hawarden. 
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Aberdeen, 4th Karl of—continued. 

rela, i520; loyalty to colleagues, 
ii, 813-819. 

Sobriquet of, i, 17. 

Trastiuless of, i. 
820, 821-822. 

Otherwine mentioned, i. 139, 

142 note, 270, 293, 294, 367, 
420, 437, 458, 460, 482 note, 
520, 539, 54%, 548, 584, 818, 
828; is. 448. 

Aberdeen, 7th Earl of, ii, 643, 757. 

“Abolition, ace slave-holdsog, 

Acland, A. H. D., ii, 735 and note, 

rthur, i. 54,59 note, 74. 

ir H, W., ii. 661. 

—~Sir Thouas, member of W EG, 
1. 59 note; brotherliood formed 
by Gladstone and, i. 99; advice 
to Gladstone on Jewish dis- 
abilities question, i. 3765 cor- 
reaponilence with Gladstoue on 
popular discontent, i. 406-808 ; 


197, 747; ii. 

















on Gladatone’s position (1867), 
i, 861; otherwise mentioned, i, 
54, 74, 148, 914 it 38, 39, 
35, 





Act of Uniformity bill (1872), ii, 18, 


Acton, Lord, recommended by Glad- 
atone for & peerage, ii. 38 5 corre 
spondence with Gladstone ou Vati- 
canis, 


i. 117, 119, 








All Souls’, ii, 661; Gladstoue’s 
letters to, i. 491, 628, 635, 848; 
ii, 595-599, 653-656, 662, 696, 


697, 784 ; criticism of Gladstone, 


ii, 600- G01; tl 





192-193 ; otherwise mentioned, 
194, 210, 228. 

Adams, Charles Francis (American 
minister), hints withdrawal, i. 714 
and note#, 717 ; Evarts coadjutor 
to, i. 823; breakfasts with Glad- 


stone, i. 846-817; on Alabama 
cave, ii 8-4; work on the arbitra- 
tion board, ii, 19-20, 
Adderley, C.'B., quoted, i. 362 note?, 
‘Adullamites, i. 839, 845, 858, 859. 
‘Advertisements, tax on, i 459, 462 
and note. « 


INDEX 


Affirmation bifl (1883), i. 414 note; 
ii, 264, 258-260, 347 note, 552. 
Afghanistan— 
Cavagnari in, ii. 391. 
Reversal of conservative policy in, 
ii, 249, 
Russian action in (1885), ii, 418, 
423-425, 445 note, 
War with, ii, 191; Gladstone's 
references to, ix, 200, 203. 
Africa, Soutl 
‘Cape Colony 
Dutch sympathy in, with Trans- 
vaal, ii, 279-280 and note’, 
282 nolr?, 283, 
Represent: from, on South 














ivi 
African situation, ii, 274, 





Cape of Gi 
153. 
Cuafederation ocheme, i 842-804, 


a, 
Frere in, is, 241, 245. 
Native affairs in, committee on, 





od Hope petition, 1i, 





Advice from, ii. 272-273, 
Sympathy in, with Transvaal, 
80 and note, 283. 





Adiinisteation of, by Great 

271 and note}, 

Pe siaaret of (1877), ii. 2655 
Boer resi tance to anuexation, 








Commission ‘suggested by Boor, 

fi, 276 ; suggestion accepted, 
3 consti 
tation of commission, ii, 281; 
Boes 








attack on sprcintnental 281- 
232; Boer attitude towards, 
ii, 234; Pretoria convention 
concluded by, ii, 284-285. 


Conventions 
note. 

Forces in, ii. 271 note®, 

‘Midlothian reference to (1879), 
ii, 203 5 (1885) ii, 488, 

Misrepresentations regarding 
Boers, ii. 27 

‘Native struggles with Boers in, 
ii, 264, 





th, ii, 285 and 





INDEX 


Rising of, ii. 271-272 ; course of 
hostibtios, i. 274-277 5 armis- 
tee, ii, 279, 

Salf-goverument promised to, 
ii. 308, 268 and note, 269, 270 





ings in, ii, 209, 
Suzerainty question, i1, 285 ax? 


note, 
Sympatiy with, from South 
Afrtean Dutch, i 279-280 and 





note, 282 wot 8, 283. 
Ailesbury, Lord, ii, 264, 
‘Airey, Sir Richard, 1i. 809. 
Alabama claime— 

Arbitration accented on, 

Gladstone's views on, 1i 
14, 11, 146. 

Indirvot damages clauned by Sum- 
ner, ii. 7, 14, 20. 

Mixed commision proposed to 
deal with, ii 55; refused by 
United States, fi. G5 accepted, 
Hi. 85 coustitntion of, u, 8-0; 
work of, ti, 9-13, 

Origin of, ii. 1-2, 

Putliamentary anxieties regarding, 
i, 1024, 

Soreness regarding, i. 1026, 

Albania, i, 607-608, 

“Albert, Prince, specches at Suppren- 
sion of Slave ‘Trade meeting, i, 
227; om Peel's retirement, i. 203: 
presented with Gladstone's trans. 
lation of Farini, i, 403 wate; Glad- 






2 si, 









stone's budget submutted to, &. 4643 


on Gladatom 
469; unpopularity of, 
‘on Boebuck committee, 








on Trent affair, i, 708; on Daniat 
. 787, 736; death of, 
7 timate of, 
i 7247935 effect of his death 
on Gladstone's relations with the 
3 atatue to, at Aber- 
4; otherwise 

, B41, 648, 728. 

Albert Victor, Prince, i, 562. 
‘Alderson, Baron, i. 381. 

‘Alexaniler 1, Emperor of Russia, i. 





Queen, i 
de 





Alerandretta, project to seize, ii 181. 
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Alexandria, English and French 
fleets st, i. 319; bombsrdment of, 
ii, 321, 324, 





‘Almce, sonesation of, 990-082. 
Althorp, Viscount, Gladatone’s fret 
intercourse with, 5. 10] ; diseuades 
‘Howick fram moving for papers on 
Vrewlenbowp, 1. 14 
Auliey's factory pro 
Cobbett anubbud by, i, 11 







of, on tithe oollection, i, 13 
opposed by, i, 430; athurwise 
mentioned, i 103, 115; ah 44, 
748, Sur, 
Auncriea , 
Bntieh North, si. 215, 
Usnada, m6 that tit 
United states, scr shut tith, 
ae caval war, oer wader United 








Annuities bil, i, 686-687, 759, 

Anonyinous articles by ‘(udstone, 
i, 979 wote?; in. G55. 

Anson, Bir W. (warden of All Soul 
it, 66). 

Austice, erat i it ‘Si, 58, 59 note, 





ti, 1 840 





Antony dad oyatra at Veury Lane, 
i A 

Aosts, Duke of, i. 963. 

Appointnients ‘and honows, Glad. 
‘stone's csic in selections for, 





3 soreness at award, j, 102 


i. 

Arbuthnot, George, i 519, 816, 
827. 7 

Argyll, Duke of, on presbytera® 
view of a church, i, 158 note; 
attitude towards Gladstone's bud- 
get, § 406; om postponement of 
Reform bul, ii, 806; attitude to- 
wards French treaty scheme, i, 
656; on Paper Duties Dill, i. 667, 
G71; ecclesiastical wews, i, 67 
supports Gladatonc on estimates 
struggle, i. 774 ; views om Danish 
question, i, 826 ; advises dissolu. 
tion on Reform bill, i, 8435 in 
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Argyll, Duke of —continued. 
Rome, i 851; the pope’s estimate 
of, 4,852; views on annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine, i. 9815 
on Alwhama case, ii, 11; views on 
Gladstone's retirement, ii. 113 
views on J. S, Mill ‘memorial, 
ii, 251; on Bulgarian question, ii. 
160; Hawarden, ii, 190; Indian 
secretory (1868), ii, 8285 lord 
privy seal (1880), ii, 832; letter | 














INDEX 


Gladatone, i 100, 13! 
shureb, i. 158; attitude towards 





M. Arnold’s 





Ashley, Lord, on factory legislation, 
i, 106; on Jerasatem bishoprio, i. 
308, 309 ; votes against Gladstone 
at Oxford, i. 333. 


to Gladstone on outside influence, [cack Evelyn, i. 685 and note, 787, 





ii, 243; views on Transeaal com- 
miasion, ii, 281, divergence of 
views from Chaimbertain’s, ii, 288- 
289; resignation, ii, 330, 83 
on Distarbance Compensation bil), 
ii, 853; on franchise disagree- 
ment (1884), ii. 367; suggested to 
effect conference between leaders 
on Franchise bill, i, 135; letter to 
Gladstone on election address, in. 
460-46! ; views on Carnarvon’s 
interview with Parnell, ii, 469 
note}; on Invb situation, ii, 520- 
521 ; refuses Gladstone's ins itation 
to birthday divner, ii, 562; on 
Jand question, ii. 717 ; Gladatone’s 
lettera to, i. 679, 707, 710, 922- 
924, 929; ii. 70, 83, 108, 128, 
132, 172, 172, 223, 810, 815; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 420, 492, 
495, 536, 539, 624, 681 note, 
706, 817, 846 ; ii. 67, 112, 794 


























Armenian strocit 
Armitstead, George, 
738, 765, 773. 
Armstrong, E. J, 
Army 
Cardwoll’a work for, i. 993. 
Commander-in-chief, position of, in 

» _ parliament, i. 996 5 ; 
Estimates for (1874), i 
Purchase abolished, 
Short service system; ii. 
War office, qualifications for, ii, 

828, 

Amold, Matthew, views of, on Peter 
Bell, i. 220; appointment sought 
by, i. 143; views on copyright, ii, 
149 ; poem on his father, ii. 723 ; 
estimate of Wordsworth, ii. 688 ; 
on Christianity, ii. 760. 

Arnold, Dr. T., sermonb of, read by 

















788, 886. 
Asquith, H. F., ii, 736 note. 
Athensum Club, i, 808. 





. 114 note, 
Anguatenbuig, Duke of, 1.7503 fi. 


Kenuees, Saint, i 
note®; ii. 152, 

dAumsle, Due, 

Austin, Charle 

Australia, convict transportation to, 
i. 359 and note. 

Aastri 


117, 161, 207 








‘Alliance with, Gladstone's view of, 
i, 546, 
Berlin memorandum, ii, 157. 






towards (1880), ii. 2 

Black Sea provisions of Treaty of 
Paris disapproved by, i, 984. 

Bosuia.snd Herzegovinutransferred 





to, 

Confusion in policy of, i, 754. 

Danubisn provinces, quasi-inde- 
pendence of, opposed by, i. 637, 

Eastern question, attitade towards, 
ii. 187, 179, 

Egyptian question, attitude to- 
‘wards, fi, 320, 322. 

Excessive expenditure, effects of, 
i, 687. 

France, peace with, Lord Elcho’s 
motion on, i. 653 note?; expecta 
aid from, i, 971 alliance sought 
by (1870), i. 937 5 efforta to 
avert Franco-Prussian war, i. 
960 ; neutrality during the war, 
i. 978. 

Tonian Ielands despatch, attitade 
towards, i 601. 

Italy, tyranny in and war with, 
" so-407, 618, 620 note, 640. 

1, 820. 

Midlothian references to, si 247. 








INDEX 


Prussia—attitude of, i. 489; war 
with, i, 749, 844 nofe, 848, 






Sadowa, defeat 
Slowness of, i. 6: 
Tariff negotiations witb, i, 267. 

Ayrton, A. 8, if 68-69, 71-72, 
83 





0. 
a’Azoglio, i 651. 


‘Baon’s passion mu: 








Bacon, Lord, cited, i. 
Badeley, —, i, 380 note’. 
Bagehot, W., i. 696 





Baker, Sir Samuel, ii. 385 note *, 401. 





GL8-619 ; 
Mitchelstown, ii, 621-622; ou 
adverse bye-elections, 11. 667 ; 
defends Irish policy nt Newcastle, 
ii, 6685 replies to Gladstone, 1. 
730; maves vote of censure on 
Insb administration, ii, 741; 
tribute to Gladstone, ii. 750, 770. 

Ball, Dr., i. 898, 903. 

Ballot, Gladstone's opposition to, 
(1833), i 99, 106; his later views 
(1870-71), i, 1001-1002; recom- 
mended by committee, i, 1001; 
government bill (i87t!), i, 1002- 
1003; resulta of, i. 1004, 

Balmoral, Gladetox»'s visit to, 1. 
731-740 ; Queen's fondness for, 
34. 

Bangor, biehopric of, i, 260 note}, 

Bank Charter Act (1833), 13. 540. 

—~- of England, Giadstone in con- 
flict with, i, 518-519, 650-651. 

Bankenptey bill (1883), ii 352, 

Banks, abolition of private notes of, 
desired by Gladstone, 1i 829-83, 

Baptist, Chamberlain's article in, 1 
607 ard note? 

Baring, Bingham. 142. 

——-Sir E., administration of, i, 
359; advises abandonment of 























389; 
warns Granville of difficulties, ii, 
387, 3915 telegram to, approved 
by Gladstone, ii, 396; procures 
nomination of Gordon as governor- 
VOL I. 
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general of Soudan for evacuation, 
i, 392; him an executive 
mission, ii, 393 ; Gordon’s request 
to, regarding Zobeir, 395 ; 
supports request, ii, 397; forbids 
Gordon’s aivauce to Equatoria, i 
402; advises immediate prepar 
thons for relief of Gurdon, 14, 403 
position of, ii, 419 ; advises aban- 
donment of Khartoum expedition, 
ii, 420. 

Baring, Sir Francis, Macaulay and 
Gladstone contrasted by, i 192- 
193; in whig opposition, i. 420 
and note’: estimate of the coali- 
tion, i, 449-450 and note! ; refuses 
to aucceed Gladstone, i, 539, 

‘T., i, 417. 
Barker, Mr., i, 341, 345, 
Barrow, it, 144, 707 note, 
Bassetlaw election (1890), u. 692. 
Bath, Lord, is, 2: 

Bathurst, Lori, i. 142 nofe, 

Baater, W. E., it, 71 note. 

M. Hicks, colonsalsecretary, 








































ton ot Franchise bill, it, 874, 876; 
movesamendmentoubudget(1885), 
fi, 440, 4465 views on Spencer's 
Teh poliey, 11. 453; in debate on 
the address, 11. 5253 givey notice 
regarding Ayish bill, Si, 5275 on 
Collings’ amendment, ii, 5285 on 
suggestion of withdrawal of Home 
Reale hill after second reading, fi 
5745 speech on night of the divi- 
sion, it, 577 5783 Trish secretary 
(1886), ai. denounces Par- 
nell’x bill, in. 
policy of blackmail, ‘ 
retires from secretaryabip, ii. 614, 
Beaconsfield, acl of (Henjamin 
Disraeli) :-— 
Chroncloyy—Views on slavery, i, 
104-105; Gladstone’s first meet- 
ing with, i. 1925 on free trade, 
i. 263; 0n Gladatone’s Maynooth 
resignation, i, 279; taunts Peel 
with incunsisteucy, i, 286; ou 
Peel’s party relations, i, 289 ; 
young Ragland group of. 804- 
motion on agricultural dis- 
rete (1850), i, 3545 supported 
ly Gladstone, 354-356; 
on Coliien, i 352; view of the 
colonies, i. 361; Don Pacifico 
debate, i. 368-369; Peel’s fore. 
3K 
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Beaconsfield, Ear! of continued, 


Chronology—continued. 
cast regarding, i. 374; on 
Eoclesiastscal Titles bill, i. 414 ; 
in Derby's cabinet (1852), i 
416; on protection (1852), i. 
425, 428; Ayleabury speeches, 
i, 498-429, 452 ; combination of 
with Palmerston suggested, 
431; attitude towards Peel, 
432; on free trade, i, 432; 
Herbert's speech against, i. 433, 
435 and note; budget of (1852), 
i, 435-440, 459; defeat of, on 
house duty (1852), i, 442 note?; 
acoaptanca of defeat, i. 441-442; 
remark on coalition government, 
i, 446; correspondence with 
Gludstone on valuation of fur~ 
niture, i, 457-468; opposes 
G@ladstone’s attempted operation 
on national debt, 1, 472-473 ; 
on Oxford reform, 1. 507-508: 
willing to yield leadership of 
Commons to Palmerston, i, $25; 
views on Derby’s failure to form 
& ministry, i, 527- ney leader- 
ship of Commons by, dise: 

i, 552, 555; overtures to Genl, 
Peel, i. 555; Derby’s relations 
with, i, 555, 561 5 conversant of 
Derby's communications with 
Gladstone, i 659; on Lewis’ 
budget, i, 560, 661; de- 
nounces China war, i, 564; on 
ministerial blundering a8 occa- 
sion for international quarrel, 1. 
576 ; snimosity against, i, 581; 
attitude towards Graham, i. 584, 
587 ; Herbert 








towards, i. 585; letter to Glad- 
stone, i. 586 ; conversation with 
Vitathum, i 591 note; remark 
to Wilberforce regarding Glad- 
591 note; schemes of, 
government of India, 






buted to, i. 6135 opposes union 
of the Principalities, i 638 : 
Gladstone's renewed | conflicts 
with, i, 653; on Gladstone's 
offorts for economy, j. 676; on 
exoomive expenditure, i. 682: 
estimate of financial statements 
of, i. 689; on Danish question, 
i 282-754 on Gladstone's 


probouncement, i. 


INDEX 


761; on franchine (1859), 
$34; taunts Gladstone on 
Oxford speech, i 837; on 
Reform bill (1866), i 8395 
pontion in Derby government 

845; Reform bill of 





, fi, 415 5 proposals 
‘for Ireland, i, 8763 becomes 
premier, i 878; on Iriah 
church question, i, 881; of 
the bill, i. 898, 899 and note, 





908, 909, 9145 dissolves, i, 
882; resigns, i, 886; on Irish 
Land bill, i, 929; taunts Glad- 





stone on Insh policy, i 931; 
on Franco-Prusman question, i, 
963, 969; on crown prerogative, 
i, 998; watchfulness during 
1872, i. 1024; speech at Man- 
chester, i. 1024; strikes im- 
i note, i, 1025; on 
caso, ii, 9, 14, 
15; Irish University question, 
ii,’ 43, 52; action during 
ministerial crisis, ii 55-58, 
60-64; Brand’a view of 
tion of, u. 64; letter at Bath 
election, it, 83; on Glad- 
atone’s mamfesto, 11. 96; counter 
manifesto, ii, 96-9 on the 
dissolution (1874), ii. 
letters from, on 
ness and death, ix. 
refuses alherence to the Berlin 
piemorandum, it, 157; created 
Farl of Beaconsfield, 2. 158; 
speech at Lord Mayor's feast, 
u. 166; at Berlin Congress, 
un. 183, 185; attack on Glad. 
stone's eastern policy, ii. 187. 
turn of popular feeling against, 
ii, 202 ; election address (1880), 
ii, 213-21. ‘eception of defeat 
{1880}, ii, 220; Daily Tele 
graph inspired by, ii, 230; on 
mediocrity in cabineta, ii, 2425 
epprebensions on Ireland, ii 
287; peera created by, ii, 37 
and note; death of — tnbute 
from Gladatone, ii. 329. 
Deterioration in pu publis life dus to, 
ii, 715, 
Eminence of, ii, 329. 
Estimate of, i 879; ii 779. 
Gladstone's estimate of, i, 356. 


























INDEX 883 
Gladstone's antipathy to, i. 429, Berlin treaty (1876), ii, 183-184, 322, 
432, 435, 436, 508; contrasted 762; enforcement of, attempted 
with Gladstone, i, 1026511169. __ (1880), ix. 247-249, 
fodsien of, ii, 160-161, 186, 715- Bernard, Mountague, i, 628; ii 
16. 


Novels of, i. 588. 

Penetration of, i. 756, 10265 ii.779. 

Parliamentary courage of, i 188; 

debating method of, i, 823 ; par- 
liamentary wit of, ii, 723. 
Turkish sympathies of, ii, 157, 
Otherwise mentioned, i. 424, 433, 
437, 624, 631, 719 nove, 734, 
821; ii. 107, 109, 228, 516, 
705. 

Beard, C., ii, 152, 

Beatrice, Princess, i, 730. 

Beaufort, Duke of, on coalition with 
Peelites, i, 562, 

Bedford, Duke of, i. 863 ; u. 481. 

Beer daty, it, 246, 427, 440, 831. 

Bekker, Dr., i. 733. 

Belgium :-— 

Bismarck’s threat to, i 954. 

¥ranco-Prussian treaty regarding, 

4, 974, 
Neutrality of gharanteed (1870), 
i, 9755 ii, 188. 

Severance of, from Holland, i. 637. 
Benedotti, i. 964-905, 967 note, 974. 
Bennett, W. J. E., 1. 390 note?, 
Benson, Archbishop, 13, 336, 345, 

371, 700. 

Bentham, Jeremy, i 82, 144, 156, 
200, 694. 

Bentinck, Lond George, quarrel with 
Gladetone, i, 301-302; protection- 
ist position of, i, 352; ii, 705; 
on Irish Univeraty bill, ii 52; 
otherwiae mentioned, i. 294, 29 
350, 416, 430, 437 and note. 

Berber, Gordon's arrival at, ii. 395 ; 
Gordon shows Khedive’s firman at, 
ii 400; route by, impossible for 
relieving force, ii. 403; fall of, 
ii, 404; reconnaissance towards, 
ii, 405; railway from Suskin to, 
ii, 418, 

Beresford, Lord, required to support 
Roman Catholic Relief bill, ii, 828, 

Major, relations with Disraeli, 
i 369; views on the Peelites, i. 
418, 

Berlin congress (1878), ii. 183, 185, 
322, 

—— memorandum (1878), ii. 157. 





























9, 

Berryer, M., i. 774 and note, 8: 

Bessarabia, ii, 183 and note’, 185. 

Bessborongh, Lord, presides over 
Trish Land Commission, ii, 294, 
296 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 905, 
996; 0. 1A, 

Bethell, Sir R.. see Westbury, 

Beugnot’s Chute du Paganisme, ii, 
627. 

Bian 
1892 

















Gladstone's visit to (1891+ 
ii 708 et seq. ; (1893) ik, 
48. 

passazes on special occasions, 

201; Inbbeal studies, ii, 655- 
656, 661, 784. 

Biggar, J. G. n. 293. 

Biggar, family eettloment in, i, 9note, 

Binny, T., i, 768. 

Birmingham :- - 

Bright eclebration at, ii, 351. 

Gladstone's visit to (1877), ii, 
178; Gladutone’s upeoch at 
* (1888), ii. 627-629. 

Biscoe, F , i. 50, 64, 80, 

Bismarck, Prince, Napoleon 1, i 
collimon wish, i. 639; rise of, i. 
748; French diplomatic overtures 
reported dy, 3, 953: veews on 
Belginm and Holland, i. 9545 
scorn for Franee, 5. 9545 ‘hopeful 
of peace, i, anxione for war 

957-958, 963, '964- 
967, 969 note! ; complaint againat 
England, i, 965 ; condensed tele- 
gram incilent, i, 966-967; on 
Franco-Pincsianagrecment regard- 
ing Belgium, i. 974; agrees to 
arrangement for neutrality of 
Belgium, i. 975; understanding 
with Russia regarding Black Sea, 
i. 984; interviews with (do 
Rassell, i. 986-988; estimate of 
Russian diplomacy, i. 987 note; 
on Egyptian question, si, 319, 320, 
329; French suspicion of (1882), 
ii, 3223 Gladstone's sanoyance 
with, ii, 361; antipathy towarda 
England, i. 122; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 990; ii, 100, 475. 

Blachiord, Lord (Frederick Rogers), 
i. 54, 58, 307, 805-806. 

Blackburn, Lord, i. 1017. 
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Black Sea :— 
Neutralisation of (1856), i. 550. 
Russian claims in (1870), i 983- 
990; it. 6, 8. 
Blackheath, Gladetone' 
(1871), i, 1014-1015; speech on 
Bnlgarian atrocities (1876), ii, 160, 


apeech at 








i. 723. 
Blantyre, Lady, i. 729. 
de Bligniéres, ii, 35: 
Blomfield, Bishop, i. 161, 175, 27 
Captain, i, 607. 
Board of Trade :— 
Cobden oflereit viee-presidency uf 
(1840), i. 244. 
Functions of, formerly, i. 240 note 
Glailstone vice-president of 
243, 250; his views on, 
24, 
Roeenecio, i. 117. 
Boers, ree unkr Africa, South, 
Bohn, H. (i, ii, 4. 
Bonbum, I, R, i. 285. 
Boniface vitt., Pope, ii 124. 
Bonn Conference, 1. 662, 
Boord, 'T. W., fi. 98. 
Booth, General, ii, 138. 
Borough Franchise Dill (1864), i, 
759-76. 
Bosuie : 
‘Austrian acquisition of, ii, 184, 
322. 
Revolt in, ii. 156, 175. 
Bossnet, i, 134, 159, 382-383; ai. 
126 ; Gladstone compared with 
382-883; denounced by de Maistre, 
ii, 126. 
Bournemouth, ii, 766. 
Bouveria, B. P., 1i. 52 note. 
Bowen, Lady, i. 607. 
— Lord-Juatioe, ii. 77, 78. 
Boycotting, see under Ireland. 
Bradlaugh, opinio 
claima to affirm, 












































Braemar, Gladstoue’s visit to (1899), 
ii, 733, 

Braila, Sir Peter, i. 616. 

Bramwell, Baron, . 383 ; ii, 77. 

Brancker, T., i. 61-62. 

Brand, President, messages from, on 
South Africam situation, ii, 272- 


INDEX 


274, 279; on Transvaal commis 
sion, ii 281, 
Brand, H. B. W., se Hampden, 
Brandreth, W. ¥., 5. 11. 
Brasseur, M.,i 1012. 
Brassey, Sir Thomas and Lady, ii, 
457. 
Braybrooke, Lord, i. 293 
Brazil, Alabama cuse, 











‘13, 20. 





tone’ afirstmeet- 
; elected for 
notes! Life of 
Cobden submitted to, 1 282 notes 





on Disraeit’s agricultural distres 
motion, i, 34; Palmerston’a 
view of, i. 867: Dom Pacifico 
debate, i, 368; estimate of 





Graham, i, 408; on papal ag- 
rersion question, 1. 408, 410; 
jeter on the Crimean war, i, 
494 and note; on exclusion of 
dissenters from universities, i, 
305; Declites ait with, alter 
reaguation from Palmerston 
cabinet, i, 539 and note; un- 
popularity of, i, 542, 5. 
Crimean war, i, 546; ii, 156, 
1825 view of the eastern que 
tion, i, 547 ; repulsed at election 
(1857), 1. 564; return to parha- 
ment (J658), i, 5745 letter to 
Gladstone, i. 578; on Indian 
government, i. 593; on the 
“moral sense and honest fecling 
of the House,’ i. 625, 632; 
unpopslanty of, in Oxford, i 
630 ; suggests commercial treaty 
with France, i. 654; on Paper 
Duties bill, ii. 669 note, 670; ate 
tacks fortifications acheme, > 
G81 ; Gladstone's protest again: 
being classed with, i, 653; ii, 
492; letter against American 
war with England, i. 709; mpeech 
on American civil war, i. 720; 
Reform Lull of 1858, i. 833, 835 ; 
remarks on death of Cobden, i, 
777; Palmerston’s remarh on 
class attacks of, i. 790; views 
on Reform bill of 1866, 1. 8355 
advises dissolution, i. 842; Re- 
form campaign of 1866, i, 861; 
disapproved by Gladstone, i. 
857; induced to join Gladatone’s 
cabinet (1868), i, 888; Dreai- 




















INDEX 


dent of board of trade, ii. 823; 
on Irish Cuurch bill, i, 893; 
views on Irish land question, i. 
916, 924-925, 928; ii. 296; on 
Education bill, i 939, 943- 
944; ou civil service reform, i, 
949; ou Belwan neutrahty 
guarantee, i. 976; on anneaa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine, 
981; on great thinkers, i. 10H 
resignation (1870), i. 1015 mute 5 

3, 429; at Hawarden (1871). 
i, LOLS. 10165 succeeds Chillers 
‘71 note; on the 
Greenwich seat question, it. 79; 
chancellor uf the duchy (1873), 
ji, 5255 at Hawarden (1873), ii. 
3 on Gladstone's retirement, 
113; radical attitnde towards, 
it. 288; chancellor af the duchy 
(1880), ii, 83%; on the Brad- 
Tausgh question, i, 252, 2355 on 
‘Yranavand affairs, it, 275, 276 
note!; on suspension of Habeas 
Corpua Act in Iteland, ii. 290; 
resigns on hombardwent of Ales. 































in parliament, ii. 3 
ham speech on ‘Irish rebels,’ 1, 
351-252 ; on Gladstone's view of 
Gordon’s mission, ii 
Spencer banyuet, ii. 








5 against 


home rule, fi 531 note, 634; | 


again declines ty join cabinet, 


ii, 543 note; views ou exclusion | 


of Irish members from West- 
ster, it, 547, 56-567 5 dir 
approves Land bill, i, 566- 
567; ounversation with Glad- 
stone on Home Rule and 
Land bills, ii, 566; letter to 
Gladstone, ii. 567; long demur 
regarding vote on second read- 
ing, ii, 569; letter to dissen- 
tients’ meeting, ii, 576; olec 
tionecring against the bill, ii. 
582, 
Co-operation, faculty for 
Forster's estimate of, i. 7. 
Gladstone's appreciation of, ii, 25, 
26, 589; his apprecia. 
tion of Gladstom, i, 











189. 














$11-512, 
867-868; ii, 113; Gladstone's 
letters to. ii, 70, 86, 207, 324, 
378, ‘ 


Granville’s estimate of, i. 917. 
Influence of, #i. 566, 576, 582. 
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Linguistic error of, ii. 716; other- 
wise mentioned, i 423, 447, 626 
note?, 631, 632, 762, 836, 337, 
839, 858, 860, 864, 869, 894. 
i, 54, 89, 93, 103, 106, 112, 17}, 
208. 225, 253, 340, 528, 551. 

Brodie, Sir B., 4, 300, 435, 

Broghze, Vue de, i. 990. 

Bronte, Charlotte, ii, 146. 

Brooks, Mr., i. 441. 

Brougham, Lord, loses Liverpoo) 

election, i. 20; Watherell ou, i. 

117, 133, 
on slave apprenticeslyp §: 
146; view of soriul reform, 
; estimate of Cludstone, 

264; on Conspiracy bill, i 575 

oratory of, i. 73, 14%; ai, 1975 

otherwise m.ntioned, i. 662, 815, 

Broughton Lov, i. 264, 298 uote, 

Brown, Baldwin, i, 768. 

Browne, Up. Harold, 1 85, 326 note, 

Browanuy, Robert, ai, 607. 
W. 4, 2 nate, 




















71; estimates of i, 7: 
Mg 























Lily Au tata, a7, 

+ — Lord Ernent, i242, 
F859 nore, 

— Ilenry Austin, ace Aberdare, 

ace Elin, Karl of, 

Srumow, Barou, on war with Tur: 
hey, i 4795 im dufavour, i, 496 
cul note; on Dlunders, i, 5785 

1 Gladstone demrous of an interview 
with, i. 9S4. 

Bryce, Juines, it, TRS nol, 737 note}, 

Buccleuch, Dake ot, i, 3744 Ji, 192, 
196, 

) Buckingham, Duke of, i, 242-243, 

25. 




















Budgets :-— 
Disrach’s (1452), 
Gladstone's Ive 





440, 459. 





i, 700, 701; 
702, 834; (1880) i 


(1866) i, 





\ Atrocities in (1876), ii. 
175, 


156, 161, 
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Balgaria—continued, 

Division of, into northern and 
nouthern, fi, 184, 185 and note? 
Gladstone's first pamphlet on, in, 

160-162; second, n. 168, 170. 
Resistance of, a breakwater to 
Europe, i. 47. 

Bulgarian Horrora and the Question 
Of the Bast, The, ri. 160-162, 

Buller, C., i, 65. 

Sir Redvera, cited, 1i, 612. 

Lulteol, H. B,, i. 58, 

Bulwer, see Lytton. 

Bunsen, Gladstone's book approved 
by, i. 176; Gladstone's view of 
book by, 1, 321; otherwise men- 
tionad, i, 309 and note *, 

Buol, Count, i, 602. 

n, J. W., i, 603, 506. 

Burke, Sir B,, i. 818, 

— Edmund, Gladstone infiuenced 
by, i. 203, 208 ; attitude towards 
Turkey.1.479 note; Gladstone's es 
mate of, i, 520, 709; Macaniay’s 
catimate of, ii. 520 note; citations 
from, in home rule debate, 1i. 554; 
quoted, i, 25, 685, 695, 1000; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 265, 929; 
fi, 82, 505, 

——T. H, murder of, ii, 307 ana 
uote, BUS, 631 note 1, 632. 1 

Burne-Jones, Sir Kdward, 91.167. | 

Burnett, Mr., i. 841 5 in. $5. 

Barton, Air K., evted, 1. 409 note, | 

Bate, Lord, i 293. 

Butler, Bishop, Gladatone’s attitude 

4,161, 207 nol ?s nu, 152, 
on over-grat retine- 

pats ow habit, in 704, 

3. 


























Baaton, Sir'T. F., 
Byron, i. 159. 


4105, 143. 


Caninets , 
Angolarities a cause of friction in, 
it. 27. i 





ii 27. 

Authonty of, Gladstone's views on, ; 
ih 4, 

Committees in, Gladstone's view 
of, 1 923. 

Consultation of, on succession to! 
cabinet office, not necessary, i1. 
SAL note. | 

Divisions in, ii, 415, t 

Gladstone's (1868), efficiency of, i. 
989; ii, 22-93 ; his estimates of 
colleagues, 13. 22, 25, 27, 29; 


his cenmre of defaulters, ii, 26, 
27; changes in, ii, 71 note; 
cabinet of 1880, ii, 882; of 
1856, ii, 536 note?; of 1892, 
in, 735 note. 

Mediocrity in, ii, 242. 

Peel's view of government by, i. 
300. 


Reaponsibility of membera of, 
Gladstone’s views on, ii. 353 
note, 354. 

Caird, Dr., i. 732. 

Cairnes, J. E., cated, i, 704 note, 

Cairna, Lord, on Irish Church bill, i, 
904, 908-914 ; on Irish Land bill 
(1870), i, 928. 

Caanbridge :— 

Dissenters’ disabilities at, i. 947 
noel, 

Famous sons of, ii 716, 

Gladatone’e early visit to, i, 11; 
visit in 1831, i, 80; in 188%, ii. 
625; his solicitude regarding, 
ii_ 726, 

— Duke of, i 171; ix 63, 346, 

390 note, 764. 

Cameron, Mr., i. 78, 
Campbell, Lord Chancellor, i. 667, 

671, 673; ii. 814-815. 

Campbeli-Banuerman, Sir H., Irish 
secretary (1884), i, 833; war 
necretary (1886), ii, 537 note; war 
secretary {1892}, ii, 735 note; on 

R committee of 














Canad: 


American relations with, i. 716, 


720. 

Assembly in, Gludstove’s speech 
on, i, 360 and note 2. 

Cession of, to United States sug- 
gested, 5i, 9 and nute® 

Commercial relations with, Glad- 
stone's despatch on, i. 338, 

Constitution suspended (1838), 1 
144; ii, 799. 

Duty on cora from, lowered, i, 255 
rote. 

Ecclesiastical position in, i. 796. 

Fishery questions of, adjusted 
(2873), ii. 13. 

Government of Canada bill (1840), 
i. 360 and note? 

Revolt of (1837), Moleswarth’s view 
of, i. 361 and note®; Gladstone's 
opposition to indemnification of 
rebels in. i 353 note, 
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Irish constitution to approximate 
it suggestions regarding, ii. 
15, 557. 
Libeest policy towards, ii. 215. 

Cannes (1883), ii, 312-344 5 (1897) 
ii, 763; (1808) 21, 766. 

Canning, Lady, i. 139, 149. 

Charles John, Earl, offered lord. 
ship of the treasury, i, 126 
parliament, i. 137; Russell’s dis- 
approval of, i. 536; on Peelites’ 
refusal to join Palmerston, i. 535 ; 
death of, i 722; otherwise men- 
‘tioned, i. 54, 140, 420 and no’e+, 
539, 827, 823, 952. 

—— George, views on slavery, i, 25 
Gladstone’s attitude towards, i. 
25, 34, 38, 89, 208, 212; call at 
Eton, i, 34; attitude towards re- 
form, i, 69, 70; Peel’s reference 
to, i, 126 ; Peel contrasted with, i. 
248 ; age of, on entering cabinet, 
i, 261; Palmerston a follower of, 
4 367; chancellor and first lord 
(1827), ii, 715 wit of, ii 713; 
Wellington’s treatment of (1827), 
ii, 7253; Tuigot praised by, u. 
‘731; otherwise mentioned, i. 9-10, 
20, 21, 298, 372, 419, 420 note? ; 
cited, ii, 2, 185, 197, 203, 365, 
705. 

—— Btratford, se» Redcliffe. 

Cardwell, Lord, withdraws from Ox- 
ford election, i. 328-329; attitude 
of, towards liberals (1872), i 419; 
Gladstone’s budyet sulted to, 
464; favours dissulution, i, 4 
Russell's duapproval of, i. 536; 
refuses to succeed Gladstone, 1. 
539; Gladstone’s relations with, 
i, 561, 552, 559; on Paper Duties 
bil, 1 665, 667, 671; against 
eoonomy, 1. 728; catimate of 
Gladstone's position, 1. 805; the 
pope's estimate of, i, 852; war 
secretary (1868), 3. 823 ; on Irish 
Iand question, i 917, 926; on 
civil service reform, i, 949; on 
suggested Antwerp expedition, i. 
978; capacity of, i. 993; army 
reforms of, i.993 ; ir. 234-235; Glad- 
stone’s letter to, on qualifications 
for war office, ii. 828; unpopularity 
of, i, 1023-1024; Gladstone's letter 
to. on qusrrelsome colleagues, ii, 
29; objecta to reduction of esti- 
mates, ii 91-92 ; pearage, ii. 105 ; 
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otherwise mentioned, i, 405 note, 
420, 560, 855, 877, i010; ii. 18, 
70, 86, un, 138, 210, 815. 

J. 

Carhngford, Lord (Chichester Fort- 
escue), viewsof, and correspondence 
with, on Irish land question (1869- 
70), i. 917, 922, 924-927; electoral 
defeat of (1874), ii. 995 a 
secretary (1868), ii 82: resi 
Gent of bourd of trade (1870), 
823; prestdent of council (1883), 
it 883; lord privy weal (1885), i, 
833; against home rule, ii, 531 
note; otherwise mentioned, 1i, 70, 
112, 290, 

Carliale, Lord, 1. 624. 

Carlow elovtion (1591), ix 698. 

Carlton club, Gladstone's member. 
ship of, i, 98 ; Gladstone insulted 

















at, i 441; Gladstone withdraws 
from, i. 663. 
Carlyle, Thomas, on Gladatone’s firet 





book, i 176 note; Gladatone con- 
traxted with, 1.1955 Gladstone 
attracted by, i 219; eatinato of 
Gladstone, 1, 863-n64 3 supports 
Gladatone'on the Bulgarian ques- 
tion, i 167; death of, ai 338 5 
Gladstone's estunate of, h, 338- 
339, 665 otherwise mentioned, }, 
829; in. 142, 190. 
Carnarvon, 2nd Earl of, i. 73. 

—Ath Eulof, mggests Gladstone 
furLonan Islands, 1, 94; on Lrish 
Church tll 








vanl annexation, ii. 265; sddrean 
to House of Lords on Irish policy, 
ii 451, 4995 interview with 
Parocll, ii, 468-471; anxieties of, 
regavding National League, ii. 
518; resigns, ii, 519, 520; other- 
. 524, 527, 

3 fi, 36, 150 note, 
398, 399 nofe}, 










400, 
Catholic emancipation, ser Roman 











Cavagnany, 

Cavendish, 1. 380 note. 

—— Lord F,, Gladstone's spprecia- 
tion of, ii. 703 appointed lord 
of the treasury, fi. 71 note: ap- 
pointed Irish secretary, ii. 306, 
833; murdered, ii. 307, 631 note}; 
Gladstone's tribute to, ii. 3095 
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ii, 64, 271. 

— Lady F,, ii. 309-310, 

Lord Richard, i 868. 

Cavour, Count, interested in Glad- 
stone’s budget, i. 470,689 ; Glad- 
stone’s interview with (1859), i. 
618,639; England a difficalty to, 
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catimate of, i, 645; development 
of mms of, i, 6493 remarks on 
Italian free teade, 1, 651; death of, 
i, 651 and note? ; prediction of, 
regarding Pruasia, i. 748, 749; 
otherwise mentioned, i, 390, 401, 
404, 480, 647, 792, 990; u. 140, 
475, 715, 780. 
Cecil, Lord Roberts, see Salisbury, 
Cephalonia :— 
Archlnshop of, i, 603-604 ; ii. 140, 
Condition of (1888), 1. 599-600, 
603-604. 
Rismg in (1846), i. 600, 603; 
Gladstone's despatch on, i. 620 


notes, 

Chaillé-Long, Colonel C., cited, in. 
409 note. 

‘Challemel-Lacour, ii. 343. 

Chalmers, Dr, Gladstone's estimate 
of, . 59, 109-110, 170-171; views 
on church establishment, 1 169- 
171; otherwise mentioned, i. 137, 
138, 

Chamberlain, Joseph, on Education 
Act (1872), 1. 942; supports the 
resolutions on Turkey, ii. 1725 
with Gladatoue calling on Cardinal 
Newman, 1. 178 vote; premdent of 
board of trade (1880), i. 240 note; 
ii, 238, 833; populanty of, with 
radivala, in, on Transvaal 
annexation, ii 268-269; abstains 
from votang in Transvaal division, 
ii. 275; Argyll uneasy at eveeches 
of, i. 289; on suspension of Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland, ii 290; 































central board of lucal govern- 
ment for Ireland, ii. 433 ; opposes 
land purchase for Ireland, fi 
434-435 ; resigns, ii, 435; on 
conservative repudiation of Lord 
Bpencer’s policy, ii, 454-455 5 
view of Gladstone's electiun ad- 
dress, ii, 460; Gladstone's con- 
versation with, ii. 463.466 aad 
notes; Gladatone’s attitude to- 
wards (Sept, ’85), ii, 462; an- 
tagomem to Hartington, 1i, 473, 
528; opposes home rule, ix, 473, 
474; former nationalst leanings 
of, in 4735 Russian and Austrian 
speech of June 17th, it. 473-474; 
visit to Hawarden, it, 487; liberal 
lowes attributed to, in, 489; 
hiberal lossea at the clections, i 
491; agrarian poltoy of, ii. 490, 
526; advises leaving Parnell to 
copseivatives, i, 507; Parnell’s 
attitude towarde, n, 5155 alloged 
desire for Irish secretary ship, 1. 
531; joins the cabinet, in, 534- 
5335 local government board, ii 
537 note ; olcctious to proposed 
Home Role hill, ii, 542; remgas, 
ii, 542.545 5 propounds federation 
views, 11. 556-357, 567, 5793 
opposed to Land bull, ii, 5725 
meeting of discntients in Com- 
mittee, in 75-577; no terrora 
for, in dissolution, i1. 579 ; Glad- 
stone's conmments on, to Acton, 11, 
595; epeech at Bumingham, ii, 
604, 605, 607 ; Gladstone's com- 
meats on position of, ii, 606; at 
round tabie conference, fi, 60S 
wote, 607; article im Baptist, ii, 
607 and note?; gives up conference, 
ii, GOS; Gladstone’a conversation 
with (Ap. ’87),ii 625; Gladatone’s 
reply to, on Home Rule bnll (May 
°98), 1i, 739-740 ; Gladatone’s let- 
uF otherwive 
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Tiberty of speech for cabinet Charitiesand income-tax, i, 699-700, 


mimeters, ii. 352-354; social Charities, sums spent in, 
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Programme of, ii*413-414; on Charles1, King, ii, 720-791. 
Grimes Act, ii, 432; suggests Chartiem, i, 276, 358. 
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B72; ii, 418. 
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(1855), i. 363. 
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to, i. 970, 977. 

Childers, H. C.-¥., on estimates 
(1865), i. 7743 on civil service 
reform, i, 949; on Russia’s Black 
Sea announcement, i, 995; re- 
‘tiremeut of (1873), ii, 71 note; on 
the Greenwich seat question, it, 
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(1868), ii, 823; resigns (1871), 

3 chancellor of the duchy 

(1872), ii, 894; retires (1873), in 
824 ; war secretary (1580), ii, 83: 
Colley's acknowledgments to, 
275 note; efficienoy of, in Egyp 
campaign (1882)p ii, 223 nov 
chancellor of exchequer (1882), ii 
339, 833; howe rule views cf, 1, 
475, 531 note; home secretary 
(1866), ii, 536 mofe+, 537 note; 
otherwise meutioned, 5, 973, 1004 
note}, 2010; in. 427. 

Chillingworth, i, 220, 

Chiltern Hundreds, i, 288 sate, 

Obina :— 

Opium question (1840), i. 225-226; 
Gladatone’s attitule towards, i. 
226-227, 229, 230, 242, 244. 

Tai-ping, reung in, suppressed by 
Gordon, fi, 119 ste 

War with (857), i 
(1859-60), i. 652 cael note, 
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China, collection of, i, 847 : ai. 15 
and note. 
Archbishop of, j 
nity, Acton on, i 
Chriatopher, R. A,, i, 536 
Church, Dean, Oxfurd Movement by, 
i, 163 nore, 168 mute; posit 
of, at Oxtord (1847), i. 33 
estimate of (Gladstone, 
appointed to St, Pan 
stone, ii 41; otherwise men 
tioned, ii, 38, 168, 309-310, 336, 
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Catholic revival in, nature of, i. 
159, 

Clerical calling, Gladstone’a 
leanings vo, i, 81-82, 323-344, 
382, 383 ; ii, 814-820, 

Condition of (1831-1840), i, 163. 

Convocation, revival of, i. 796+ 
797. 

Crisia in (1882), ii, 837. 

Disestablishment— Gladstone's 
apecch against (1873), ii, 65- 
G6 and nots attitude 
towards (187+), ii, 109-110, 
780; his views on (1891), 

Chamberlain's view 
of, un. $65, 

Evangelical party in, social re- 
forma effected by, i. 156, 16 
Gladstone brought up in, 1, 
159, 208; Travtarians in 
alhance with, i, 167 5 anti- 
slavery work of, 1, 200 move, 

Gladstone's position regauling, 
ii, 781-783. 

Gorham case, i. 316, 278-381, 
632. 

Guizol's views on, ii, 146, 

Treland, in, we uci Ireland. 

Manning's views on outlook for 
(1846), 1. 825. 

Oniters iu, ii. 761. 

Pabner's Iouk on, i, 162, 167, 
168 wate 3, 

Poetry in, ii. 724, 
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Yutualiam in, ii, 109, 
Roman versns(iladstone’s views 
on, i. 317-318, 321. 
State aud —Gladstone’s views 
‘on (184¢), i, 3: 
i 5705 (865) & 
growth of ideas on, i. 
183 ; viows modified by us ly 
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tion, Chamberlain's article on, 
607 and not+? ; difficulty of, 
ii 711; advance of (1892- 
94), ii. 785, 
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Distinction of, from state, 
general view, i. 155. 

Gladatone’s interest in, i. 152 ; ii, 
115. 

Nature of, Gladstone's ideas re- 
garding, i. 87-88, 167-159. 
oman :— 

Anglican verms, Gladstonc's 
views on, 1. 317-818, 322. 

Infallibsaty dogms of, i, 101 
ii, 119-120, 123, 124, 198. 

Tansenists in, i. 325. 

Jesuits of, ii, 124. 
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with, i. 397. 
Old Catholic dissenters from, 1. 
129, 121. 
Papalaggressionquestion(1851), 
i, 408 ; views on, i. 405-410, 
414, 415 and note, 
Paroell leadership denounced 
7» ti, 688-689, 
peace of, i, 8225 it, 122. 
Religion spoiling morality in, 1. 
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great tide of, i, 378; Glad- 
stone’s views on, i 312, 
aa: ‘Manning’ viewe on, 1. 


Sylahas(1864)—importance of 
Ai, 116 ; influence of, on Irish 
legislation, ii, 119; contents 
of, ii, 124; Gladatone’s cor- 
respondence with Acton re- 
garding, ii, 128. 

Temporal’ power, Gladstone's 
views on, i, 403, 404; ai. 
120-121, 127, 6545 Vatican 
decrees in relation to, ii. 116, 
126, 197. 

Ultramontancs 
116-117, 119- 
ultramontani 

Vatican decrees (isto) ak 110, 
117 ef seq.; in relation to 
temporal power, ii. 116, 125, 
127. 

Beattish, establishment question, 

ii, 488, 711, 

Churchill, Eady, 3. 782, 736, 738 
—— Lord Rendolph, garty of, 
241, $29, 248 nate; on Dutob senti- 
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ment in Sonth Africs, ii, 282note#; 
on franchise extension in Ireland, 
4i, 382; on Crimes Act, ii 428- 
429; revolt of, against ‘the old 
gang,’ ii. 440-441 ; on Irish gifairs, 
is, 453, 518, 520; on tory pro- 
npects after the defest, ii, 529; 
on Gladstone's chances of forming 
a government (1888), ii, 537; on 
‘reconstruction’ of Home Rule 
bill, ii, 














575; chancellor of ex- 
chequer, ix. 602; resignation, ii, 
603, 605-606 ; Ulster pian of cam- 
paign encouraged by, ii, 611 note 5 
speaks on budget (1887), ii. 625 ; 
‘on imprisonment of Irish members, 
ii, 666; on Gladstone's reply to 
Balfour, si. 742. 

Churton, E., i. 111. 

‘Civil Service reform, i, 508-512, 948- 
949 ; ii, 807-808. 

Clanricarde, Captain, i, 608. 

Claremont, i, 242, 243. 

Clarendon, Earl of, addresses House 
‘of Lords on Irish policy (1850), 
ii, 451 nofe; attitude towards 
Glactstone’s budget, i, 466, 467; on 
British pokey preceding Crimean 
war, i. 481, 485; efforts for peace, 
i. 487; Aberdeen in conflict with, 
i, 495 and note; attitnde towards 
ecumenical couneil, ii, 118, 120; 
satisfies Aberdeen, i. 535; oon- 
demus Peohtes’ resignation, i. 542; 
‘on Garibaldi’s departu: 








on civil service reform, 
foreign policy of, i. 951-952; cor- 
respondence on reduction of atma- 
ments, i. 955-956; Aluhama case, 
ii. 5,7; death of (1870), i. 968 ; 
ti, 823 ; Gladstone's appreciation 
730; Gronville’s 
. 25; otherwise 
mentioned, 4. 481 note, 491, 498, 
526, 532, 624, 645, 740, 823, 844, 
894, 904, 986 ; ii, 120, 806. 
Clark, Sir Andrew, i, 923 
70, 106, 112, 173, 341, a "308 
ole, 456, 627, 760. 
Clarke, Mr., i. 111. 
Classical education, Gladstone's view 
825-828. 
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Clerk, Sir G., i. £20. 

Clifford, W. K., n. 132. 

Clomnre, see under Parliament. 

Clough, Arthur H., i. 329. 

Clowes, Mr., i. 160. 

Clumber, i. 95, 121, 778. 

Clyde, Lord, 1. 993. 

Coalition government (1853-39), i. 
443 ef aeq.; cabinet harmony 1,1 
495; Crimean war's effect on, >. 
484, 495, 521. 

Coalitions, views on, i. 633. 

Cobbett, i. 114, 656. 

Cobden, Richard :— 
Chronotogy—freo-trade 

of, i. 249, 


advocacy 

1; PecPs euloium, 

on, i, 291-293, 295, 296 ; views 
on colonial governmeut, i. 362; 
Don Pacitico debate, 2, 368 ; on 
Crimean war, it, 156; unpopu- 
larity of, i 642, 548, 630; view 
of the eastern question, i. 517; 
on proceedings m Cluna, i. 563, 
repulsed at election (137), 1 
564; declines to join Paline- 
ston’s government, 1, 626; vit 
to Hawarden, i. 652, 6354; 
French treaty negotiations, 3, 
654-655, 680, 711 nofe*; experi- 
ence on expeniiture committers, 
1 680; Gladstone's protest 
against being clas. with, 1 
683; ii, 422; writes against 
American war with Englind, 1. 
709 ; on Danish question, i, 752, 
763 ; death of, i. 777. 

Co-operation, faculty for, 1, 189, 
Disraeh on, 
Forster's oe of, i. 757. 

* Gladstone's estimate of, i, 239, 
249, 291, 299, 296 note, 777, 
847 ; Gladstone’s confidence in, 
i, 562, 

Graham's estimate of, i 296. 

Life of, cited, i, 282 and note, 291 
note}, 

Originality of, i. 693, 756; 

Palmerston’s view of, i. 367, 

Stauley’s estimate of, 1, 239. 

Otherwise mentioned, i, 232, 244, 
278, 423, 447, 647, 657, 671, 
692, 754, 790, 823; ii, 671. 

— Clab:— 

Chamberlain's speech at dinner of 
(1883), ii, 352-353. 
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Cockburn, Chief Justice, i. 1028 ; ii, 

Coercion, eee under Ireland, 

Colborne, Capt., i. 

Cole, Mr., i, 59 notr, 135, 

Coleneo, Bishop, i. 316, 802-803, 
947, 

Coleridge, 8. T., i. 158, 167, 176 note, 

Lont Chief Justice, recommends 

Noitheote to Gludvtone, i. 333 
note’; uneasy regardiug Glad- 
atone’s views, i, 628; introduces 
bill for removing tests, i, 9475 
mae lord chief justice, 11 71 note, 
78: onthe Greenwich stat ques- 
tion, 1.77 and note; Tune libel 
action tried before, in, 634. 

Colley, Sir George, i. 271 and note}, 

















Collier, Jeremy, cited, 11, 707, 

— Sir Robert, 1, 1017-1020, 

Collings, Jesse, 11. 528, 

Cotlna, i. 169, 

Colouial Society. 2. 9 note, 

Colonies — 

Church in, i 802-803, 

Diarael's views on, i. 361 3 ui, 214, 
speech on (1872),1. 105 

Gladstone's views on, 1, 359-361, 
363-304 ; in, 803. 

Home rale(Ieish), attitule towardy, 
ii, 563, 

Military expenditure for, i, 362 and 
otel; reduction of troopr in 
(1870), i. 994 and nofe, 1008, 

Protection adopted by, againat 
England, i. 766. 

Combes, M., 11, 353 note, 
Commercial treaties—¥rench, i, 654- 
655, 650; various (1566), 1, 834. 
Companies, Gladatune’s bill for re- 

gulotion of, i, 268, 

Concert of Europe, Gladstone's view 
‘of, n. 168, 172, 181, 183, 320, 
322. 

Condé, cited. i, 188. 

Congo debate (1883), ii, 3: 

‘Conservative,’ adoption of name of, 
i, 422, 

Conservative party : 
Changes in (1870-1885), ii, 417. 
Church the rallying pomt of, i, 154, 
Closure by guillotine introduced 

by, ii. 617. 

Coercion—repudiated by, ii, 452- 
454, 497 ; revival of, a last resort 
for, ii, 18-519, 525; proposed 
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Conservative party—continued, 
Coereion—continued, 
by, 21, 527 ; SalisLury’s ‘ twenty 
years? proposal, ii, 557. 
Electora) losses of (1886-1890), ii. 





Factions in, i, 143, 

Fourth party simong, ii. 241, 329, 
(348 note. 

Franchise extension not inimical 





2]y connection with, 
i, 245 note; his views on (1885), 
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Ireland, traditional policy towards, 
ii, 482-483, 

Srish allianve with, ii, 428-430, 
440, 443, 408, 500, 509-511, 
514, 516, 524, 

Liberal aid to, on important 

ii, 497-498 ; Liberal 





Nationalist support of, at 
election (1885), in, 484-485, 
Oana, attitude towards, 1, 129, 





Lord Spencer's policy, nnd. it, 502, 
Tory democracy, 11. $13, 441, 480- 
431. 
Whig seceders’ fusion with, i 
139, 
Consistency, Gladstone's view of, i. 
211-212, 
Conspiracy to Marder bil, i. 574-876. 
Constantsnople :— 
Meeting of tho powers at (1876), 
ii, 16%. 

Patriarch of, ii, 140. 
Convocation, revival of, 
Conway, General, ii, 
Copyright, Gladston: 

693 5 ii. 149, 
Cordite vote, ii, 417 and nore. 
Corfa 

British rotention of, advised, i. 

603, 619-620. 
Gladstone's arrival at, 3. 602; house 
at, i, 613, 

Petition drawn up by, i. 615, 

University at, i. 605. 

Corn Lar 

Gladstone's support of, i, 106, 114, 

231-232, 249; modificstion of 

views, i. 252-254, 260-262, 264, 
Grahain's defence of, i 114. 
Repeal of — Peels policy regarding, 

4, 289-287, 290 ; “results of, i, 
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Cousin, Victor, i, 163, 854-855, 
Coutts, Miss Burdett, i. 802. 
Cowan, Sir J., ii 217, 757 note’, 

775 note. 

Cowley, Lord, i, 662, 
Cowper, Lord, ii, 305, 564, 602. 
—— William (Lord Mount-Temple), 

i, 234, 788, 

Craik, Sir Henry, cited, i, 936 nore 
Cranborne, Lurd, see Salisbury. 
Craumer, Archbishop, ii, 706-707. 
Craven, Mrs., i, 320, 383. 
Crawford, R, W., i, 841, 844, 867. 
Creighton, Bishop, i, 143, 

Crimea, Catberine’s seizure of, i. 478, 
Crimean war :— 

Coalition government wrecked on, 
i. 484, 495, 521. 

Committee on, Roebuck’s motion 
for, i. 521, 523, 537-539, 642, 

Courne of, i, 494-495, 545-548, 

End of, i. 550. 

Gladstone's view of, i, 484, 492, 
544-546, 652-653; Gladutone 
charged with ‘starving,’ j. 629. 

Ignorance of facty of, among poli- 
ticians, i. 547. 

Tilusions of, i. 638. 

Income-tax renewal necessitated 
by, i. 474. 

Kinglake’sbookon,i, 480-481andn, 

Napoleon aL strengtheved by, i, 
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Popular British opinion on, i. 489- 
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Responsibilities for, i. 481. 

Turkish position after, ii. 156, 








Critical wave against, ii, 33-34, 
Gladstone's attitude towards, ii, 
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Cumberland, Dake of, i. 
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years, i, 659 and note, 
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British acquisition of, », 215. 
Convention regarding, 11, 1S, 186, 
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Gladstone's Midlothian reference 
to, ii. 200, 267-260. 

Seizure of, projected, it, 181. 
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note, 
Dale, R. W., i, 768-769, 938, 939: 
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Dalhousie, Lord, 1 


Dalkeith, Lord, n. 192, 220, 
Dalmeny, ii, 196, 217-218, 
731. 
Dalrymple, Mr., i. 483. 
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Gladstone's appreciation of, i. 
207 note?, 215, 2235 ii 
664, 725, 790, 
Seartaznay on, 627, 
Darbishire, Mr,, 1. 
Darfur, ii. 386, 389 notes, 397, 
Davu, i, 955-956, 
Darwin, ii, 144-145, 170. 
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Davis, Jefferson, i 706, 713-715. 
De Retz, in. 493, 
De Tabley, Lord, », 827. 
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Demerare, i. 22-24, 224. 
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Fair play @ natural tendency of, 
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of, i, 884-885 ; ue faith in, i 
621, 650; 1i, 413; hia moulding 
of opinion of, it. 777; their de- 
votion to Gladstone, u, 329, 330, 
490, 570. 
‘Mazani'a work for, si. 718. 
Oxford in relation to, 1. 669. 
Spendthrift tendency of, it. 





Denison, Bishop Edward, censure of 
Hamyuden opposed by, i. 161. 
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of, for he 37; otherwine 
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Gladstone's crmse to (1853), 1 
, TAT; tarlgite from, ii, 
TT: 
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proposals of, 2, 192, 105; advo. 
cates reform, i, 1435 juins con 
servatives, 1, 144; Broughan’e 
estimate o., . 1493 reugus on 
Insh church ‘question, i, 154; 
Peel's annoyance with, 1. 2345 on 
tariff question, 1, 263; Gladtetone’s 
relations with, 1, 280; attitude 

wards repeal, 2, 25> 5 tesigns, i 

3; on Veel’s eulogium of Cob- 

don. } New, Zaland 

question,1 205, ouquarrel betw ren 

Gladstone and Bentinck, 

3025 Grabs 

368 ; invives Gladstone to enter 

the "government, i, 303, 406; 

Gladstone declines, i, 4073. views 
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406; reply to Lord Howick’ in 

sugar-duties debaté, i, 644; 

cabinet of three men and a half 
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sure on Palmerston (1857), i. 903; 
forms second administration(1856}, 
i, 576; tinanciat policy of, ii, 812 
letter to Gladstone, i. 577 ; Bright's 
views on position of, i, 5793 
Reform bill (1859), i 621, 833; 
defeat and disavlution, i, 622, 
899; Glaistone in sympathy wit 

i, 631; Gladstone’s eatimate of, i, 

827 ; forms a government (1866), 

i, 845; on Irish railways commis- 

ion, i. 877 note; on Irish Church 

ill, i, 902, 912; peers created by, 
ii, 37; otherwise mentioned, i. 
177, 432, 437 and note, 529, 530, 
536, 790 no/e}, 887 ; ii, 529 note, 
626, 799, 932, 

Derby, 15th Karl of, on Reform bill, 
(1866), i. 836 ; om Ireland, i, 876 ; 
on Laxemburg guarantee, i, 954, 
991 and note; declines to serve 
on Alabama commission, ii. 8 ; 
subscribes to Mil! memorial, ix. 
1515 views on eastern question, 
ii, 169, 175, 180; resigna, ii. 
182 novel; declines office with 
Gladutone, ii. 237 ; colonial secre- 
tary (1882), ii 833; London con- 
yention with Transvaal (1884 
ii, 285 and note; declines to joi 
Qladstone’a government (1882), 
339; joins as colonial seorctary, 
340; Gladstone's letter to, on 
Treland, ii. 455; declares agsinst 
Home Rule, ii, 531 note, 534; 
otherwise mentioned, i, 103, 133, 
184, 189, 177, 227, 239, 248, 296, 
393, 420; ii, 107, 508, 510. 

Devon, Lord, i, 343-344. 

Devonshire, Duke of, i. 877 role; 
ii, 309, 406, 412, 

Dickson, Colonel, ii, 178, 

Dille, SirCharles,aupporte the resolo- 
tions on Turkey, ii, 172; declines 
to join Gladstone’s government 
except with Chamberlain, ii, 238 ; 
president of local government 
board, di. 833; claim of, to cabinet 
position, ii. 339 ; appointed to local 
government board, ii, 340; con- 
ferences on Franchise bill, ii. 378 - 
agrees to send Gordon to Soudan 
ii, 390; on Crimes Act, ii 432 
opposes land purchaag for Ireland. 


























resigns, ii, 485; 

ish policy, i, 504; 

. 531 note, 

Dillon, J., ii 688, 695. 

Dillwyn, L., i 775. 

Dingwall, Gladstone presented with 
freedom of, i, 476, 

Dinestablishment, see under Churches, 

Disraeli, B., see Beaconsfield. 

‘Mra., i, 829, 830; ii, 154-165, 

Dissenters :- 

Affirmation bill opposed by, ii 
260, 

Disestablishment speech by Glad- 
stone, effect of, ii. 66-66. 

Educational views of (1843 and 
1847), i, 936; (1870), iL 937- 
939; estrangement of, by Educa~ 
tion Act of 3870, i. 941, 1022; 
opposition to the Act, i, 942, 

Election of 1874, action in, ii, 103, 

Gladstone’s relations with (1864), 
i, 768-769; (1868), i 889; 
(1869), i. 906 ; views on Glad- 
stone's retirement, ii, 113-114. 

Home rule, attitude towards, in 
Wales, 1, 563, 

University, exclusion of, i, 505-506, 
947 and note. 

Disxeuters’ Chapels bill, i, 208, 330, 
33: 








1. 

Disturbance Compensation bill, it 

353. 

Divorce 
‘French law o1 
Gladstone's 

and note, 
Statistics regarding, i. 572 note. 
bill (1857), i 569-573, 

Dobrudacha, ii, 182 note *, 

Dodson, J. G., ii, 7 note, 292 note, 
531, 833. 

Dollinger, Dr., Gladstone's visit to 
(1845), i, 318-320 and note; later 
visit (1874), ii, 12 









i, 567 note. 
jews on, i. 568-572 








166; Gladetone’s 
visit to (1886), ii, 591-592; Sal- 
mon’s sgreement with, i. 657+ 





compared with, 


death of, ii, 6615 Gladstone's 
estimate of, ii, 662-663, 707 

Dollis Hill, ii. 625, 757. 

Don Pacifico debate, i. 368-371 and 
note, 872, 374, 395, 

Dongola, ii. 384, 403. 

Donnachaidh clan, i, 16. 

Douglas, Sir C., i. 419, 





Doyl,, Franc, at Ban i, 34 87, 42- 
43; Gladstone's friendship with, 
i. 39, 54; Gladatone’s letters to, 
i, 207; i 
tioned, i, $2 note, 59 uote, 73, M1 
135, 581, 818. 

Dragonotti, the Marquis, i. 640. 

Drayton, i, 132, 

Drew, Mra, (Mary Gladstone), Glad- 
stone's letter to, ii, $1; accom- 
panies Gladstove to Mudlothian, 
ii, 195; Acton’s letter to, on Middle- 

i i. 295 5 engage- 
ment of i, 5207 Gladstove’s letter 
to, on Robert Elomere, u. 526. 

Drift, Gladstone’s view of, i. 986, 

Dryden, ii. 724, 

Duff, Grant, it, 268 nove? 

Dufferin, Lord, urges Turkish inter. 
vention m Egypt, ii. 320; advises 
abandonment of Kondofan and 
Darfur, ii. 986; mentioned, i. 698, 
846, 926 5 fi, 653, 824 

Dugisle, W. 8., i 150. 

Duncan, Mr,, i, 661 wove. 

Dundonald, Lord, ii. 420 nots, 

Dunfermline, Lord (Speake 

Duakellin, Lord, i. 840, 

Danrobin, i. 476. 

Dupsuloap, Bubop, 1. 138. 

Durham, Lord, i. 144, 178. 

Dyke, Sie W. Hart, i2. 619, 























Easrexn question, se Turkey. 
— Roomelia, u. 184. 
Bastlake, Sur (*, i. 823, 
Eoce Homo, i. 800-801, 806, 807; 
ii, 141, 
Boolesiautioal appomtmenta, 1 153, 
756; ii 38-41. 
-—~ Commiasion (1835-36), it. 708 
— Tikes bil, i. 405, 409- 
415 and note; effect of Act on 
whiga, i. 446; repeal of (1871), fi. 
125. 
eonomy 
Churchill's efforts for, i. 605, 
Direct taxation conducive to, i. 
696 
Gladstone's efforts fon, i. 676-679, 
887, 695, 697-6095 u, 90-02, 
106, 350, 747, 743, 777. 
Bainburgh, Gladstone's early visit 
to, i. 10; reception in (Sune '86}, 
iL 583 ; Gladstone frst lord rector 
of university, i, 634, 
— Dake of, i. 1012; ii. 63, 








239; otherwise men- | 
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Biinburgh Review, Gladstone's anony- 
mous article in, i 979, 
Education, 


primary ;— 

Board school question at Hawar- 
den, ii 825. 

Condition oi, ja 1869, 1 936 note, 

Controversy on,natnre of i,940-41., 

Diferences regeniing, in liberal 
party, i1, 106. 

Dissenters’ views on (1843 and 
1887), i. 936; (1870) i. 937- 
929; estrangement by Act of 
1870, 1. 940; opposition to the 
Act, i ONL 

Forster's bill (1870), i, 882, 935, 
927-940, 143-945, 2 108. 

Free, advocated by Chamberlain 
{1886}, i, 413, 464, 

Peet'y nll (1843), 1. 933 nove, 

‘State aid for, Gladatoue’s news on, 
i, 145, 932-934, 944, 945, 











Ns 
Edwards, Jonathan, 1. 717. 
Egerwa, Bir V., i, 9 note, 
i. 790-781 and nore, 


Egypt 
‘Alexandria—Eughth and French 
fleets at, 1, 319; bombardment 
of, u, 32), 324-225, 





325, 

Avglo-french control in. it, 314, 
318, 3583 proposal of Anglo- 
French wceupation, i. 76-77, 

Annexation idea unfavourably 
viewed in England, is, 359. 

Anny, revoit of, u. 313, $18, 32 

Beitush reaponsibalitues in, x. 7 
386, 





Conference of Constantinople, ii, 
321, 

Yinancial position of, x, 313, 316, 
360-362, lt, 439, 4875 London 
convention, 1. 362 

Gladstone's prognostieationcegard- 
ing, ii 312, 

Northbrook ’s miasion to, ii, 261, 

Reforms in, posnble wy by eran 








Southern frontier of, determined 
(1885), i. 420, 
Sues Canal -— 
‘Construction of, i, 591-592, 
France, attempted agreement 
with, regarding, ii. 362. 
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Egypt—continued. Policy of (1853-59), i, 475. 
‘Suez Canal—rontinued. Spit of, Gladstone's protest 


Protection of (1882), ii. 320, 322, 
323. 


Tel-el-Kebir, ii. 323, 360 note, 

Withiranal froag, difficalties of, 
3303 Salsbury ’s pohey re- 

geriing, ii. 735, 

a'Fichthal, Gustave, ii, 146. 

Elcho, Lord, i. 653 note?. 

Election —{1885), ii, 469- 

|. 585-556; (1892) 
2, 7345 dates of Gladstone’ , 










Elgin, Lord (J. Bruce), 1 54, 59 not, 

652, 828 ; i. 815. 

Ehot, Lord, i. 236, 

Elizabeth, Queen, ii. 720, 

Ellenborough, Lord, 1. 525, 583; u. 
820, 

Elhee, E,, i, 299, 227, 467, 493, 828. 

Elliot, Arthur, 11, 525. 

Elwin, W., i. 553, 555, 

Emancipation, see Slave-holdimg. 

Emerson, R. W., 1. 176-277 note, 220; 














ii, 66. 
Employers’ Liability bill (1893), n. 
744. 


Endowed Schools Inll (1869), i. 946. 
Epurus, it 184, 
Errington, W. Vu i, 908 

Viscount, cited, 11 232 nol. 
sand Reviews, i 316, 797, 795; 
9, 












1, 39, 
Estoowt, T. G. B., 1. 328, 
Estimates (see ano Expenditure), 
(1858 and 1860), t 658; (1874-75) 
1. 1009 note! a1, 915 (1892) 1 
747-749, 
Eton, Gladstone's cateer at, i 
examines at (1840), i 
Bion Miscellany, i 34, 3 
Eugénie, Empr 66, 
Evarts, W, M., i. 823, 
Eversley, Viscount (Speaker), i, 266 
Fwelme appointment, i, 1020-1022 ; 
ii, 780. 
Exchequer and Audit Act (1866), i. 





20-44; 






a 








Favre, Jules, i, 99 
Faweett, H., 
Fechter, C. A, 
Pénelou, i, 184, 
Fenians :— 


‘against, i, 684, 696. 


Export trade, growth of (1860-66), 


i. 700-701. 


| Factory xeotszarion, i, 106. 
Faguet, cited, n, 202. 
Farin, i, 402-404, 642, 
Farquhar, Sir W., 
Farr, W-W., 
Farrer, Lovd, i. 
Faeque, family portraits at, i, 95 


i, 182, 473, 798, 






33 wore), 


church at, i, 11 note!; purchase 
of, i, 107 ; Helen Gladstone buried 
i Gladstoue’s golden 
459; Gladstone's 










visit to (1891), 





829 and note, 824. 
15, 


Papal reseript, attrtude towards, 
v. 624. 

Parnell salleged conversation with 
spy regardmy, 11 644-646. 

Plote by (1867), i, 873-676. 

Temper of (4887), i 





613, 
Verdinand, King, i, 392, 397, 401. 
terguson, Dr. 1, 661. 

Field, Cyrus, i. 705 5 ti, 86, 

Fielden, J., i. 114. 

Finance (see aio Budgets, Expondi- 


ture, National Debt, ‘Tara 
tion) :— 
Egyptian, i. 410, $32, 437. 





Gladstone's masterly statements 
» 2, 201, 2465 hin principles 
of, i. 660, 690-695, 697, 702. 
Home Rule bill, provisions regard- 
ing, vee wndse Ireland, 
Pitt's, in. 817-818, 
Popular interest in, 








Finance bill, i, 673-074. 
Finlay, 
Fire insurance duty, i. 1607; 1. 830. 
Fab, H., 





- 605, 610 note, 614. 





716; i. 9-10, 14. 


Fisher, Bishop, ii. 143, 

Fitagerald, Lord, i, 259. 

Annual jount of (1860-65 and Fitzmaurice, Lord E., ii 71 note. 
1873), i. 1003. Fitzroy, Lord C., 1. 

Army and Navy, on (1837-66), i, ' Fitawilliam, Lord, 
685. | Florence, i. 642-643 ; 

Excots in, Gladstone's efforts | Follett, Sir W. W.. 
against, i, 676-679, oe 695, Foreign afirs, Brith ignorance of, 
697-699. | ii, 143-144, 


Expenditure: 











INDEX 


Foroign Enlistment Act (1870), ii. 7 
and note, 1 
— poly :— 
@ladatone’s views on, i, 950-952, 
Peel's intluence on, i, 247. 
Popular ficklenesa regarding, i 
480. 
Forster, W. E., on American civil 
war, 1.720 ; views on liberal party, 
767; vice-president of council 
3; Education bill of, 
, 937-940, 943-045 5 
3 Endowed Schools bull of, 











barn case, ii, i, 
university debate, 
Balgarian question, it, 1 
seoretary (1880), if, 238, $33; 
radical attitude towards, i. 238; 
allows Coercion Act to lapse (1880 
ii, 288 ; on Lords’ rejection of Dis- 
turbaace bill, ii, 649; ‘village 
ruffian’ theory, seeks 
coercive powers, ii, 289, 21 5 Coer- 
cion bill of, ii, 292 eal notes, 536 
note; ab Hawarden, it, 207 5 Glad 
stone's letters to, in, 295, B00 3 con- 
dition of Ireland under, u. 619; 
reaigns, in, 305, 330, 8333 on 
franchise extension im Ireland, it, 
383 nofe?; otherwise mentioned, | 
ii. 55 note, 70, 84, 106, 112, Vi4,t 
R04, 400, 415, 93 and note®! 
823, 
Fortescue, C., sce Carlingford, 
Fortnightly Revici, ii. 315-316, 
Fortunato, i. 398, 
Fould, A, i. 699-690, 
Fowler, H. H., 1i. 576, 
—- William,” 
Fox, General, i. 
—_6. 5., views of, on emancipa- 
tion of slave: 104 ; estimate of, 
by Peel and Harrowby, i. 132-183 ; 
motion of, againat Lurd Sandwich, 
4, 1445 yarhamentary position uf, | 
i 445-446; protesta agamat British | 
interference ia Crimea, i. 473. 
Otherwise mentioned, i, 131 
865, 8645 i Ii. 








855, 




















“Aliance with, Gladetone’s view 
of, i. 546, BL. 

Allisnces sought by 
955, 957. 

American wur, joint mediation in, | 


VoL, 11. 


asem, i. 
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urged on England and Russia, 
L719, 

Austria, posco with, Lord Eleho's 
motion on, i, 653 note *. 

Berla treaty obligations, attitude 
towards, i. 

Black Sea tei $84, 990 and 
hole, 

Commercial treaty 
gested by Cobden, i 
negotiation of, i, 6: 














ith — eng 
G54; 












note, 637; ob 
publication 
ers, i, 661; 
816, 817; 
later views on, i, 
TOV note. 
Commune (1471), £942. 
Confusion in pohcy of, 1, 754. 
Crimean war, scr that title, 
Danubian provunces, policy regard- 
ing, i. 67, 
Divorces egal in (181-84), i, 667 
ote, 


Don Pacities case, afer of goot 
oilives in, 2. 368, 
pt, ation regarding (1881), ii, 
3135 understanding with Salin- 
1, 8I45 the jomt note, 
315-356 5 fleet at Alexandra, 
B10; fect withdrawn, 1, 321; 
agrees to British advance in 
Egypt, ii, 322; declines to take 
any ation, 1, 3285 Salisbury 
policy frustrated hy, ii. 735, 
German unity a nicnace to, 























Gladstone's finance aidmirod in, i. 
690; Gladstone elected foreign 
associate of institute of, i, 864 
und ote; tribute ot bis death, 
i 772. 

Italian unity aided by, i. 641-642, 
G48 5 ere alo Napoleon. 

Land question in, i, 717. 

Nico and Savoy acquired by, i. 
643, 656, 684,742. 

Orsini afi Yr, representations re- 





Treaty with, regarding Belgiom, 


‘War with (1870}—Rritish efforts 
3L 
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France—continued, 

Prumsia—continued, 

to avert, i, 960-964, 969-070; 
declaration of, i, 969 and 
note; French miacalouls- 
tions, i. 970; course of, i. 
976-977 ; British sympathy 
after Sedan, i. 991; effect of 
the war on British naval ex- 
penditure, i. 1008, 

Republio— recognition of (1871), 
1, 9795 statesmen of, ii, 715. 

Rome—ocenpation of, i, 741-742, 
848, 953, 957; British attitude 
towards the occupation, ii. 120 ; 
evacuation of, i 857 ; ii 120. 

Roumania, coolness with Britain 
regarding, i, 638, 

Schleawig-Holstein question, 
750-752. 

Tariff negotiations with, i. 267. 

Turkish murder of consul at 
Salonioa, ii. 153; attitude to- 
wards Turkey (1881), ii, 314. 

Vatican decrees, attitude towards, 
ii, 218, 

Vicissitudes of government in, i 
413, 

‘War with (1812), ii. 
rumoured (1859-60) 
878, 680-681. 

Zenith of the enopire, i, 639. 

Franchise extension :— 

Anticipations regarding (1885), i, 
412-441, 

Bill of 1860, i, 834; bill of 1866, 
i, 634-839 ; bill of 1867, i, 857- 
870, 872, 891. 

Boroughs, for, workmen’s attitude 
towards, i. 759, 773, 832, 845, 
861; Palmerston’s views re- 
garding, i, 762, 834 ; household 
suffrage struggle, i, 857-870; 
liberal aid to tories for (1867), 
ii, 478, 497. 

Counties, for, i. 834; ii, 83, 89, 
364 et seg. 

Conservative party the gainers by, 
ii, 369. \ 

Ireland, are under Treland, 

Gladstone's speech on (1864), ‘| 
160-764. 

Manhood, Chamberlain’ 
nouncement on, ii. 414, 

Reform bill of 1866 restricted to, 

oo 








i 


711; war 
i O77~ 











i. 834. 
Fraser, family of, i. 17twote. 


INDEX 


‘Frazer, Bishop, fi, 40. 


Bit William, 1. & ond sotet, 


Frederick William, Crown Prince of 





Disracli's propouncements on, i, 
432. ; 

Employment in relation to, i, 691, 

External agitation, production of, 
i. 861. 

French commercial treaty in re 
lation to, i, 655 note, 658, 

Gladstone's speech on (1881), i, 





Frere, Sir Bartle, liberal disspproval 
of, ii, 241, 2455 responsible for Zulu 








war, {i. 262; the Queen’afeeling for, 
ii. 263-264; enquires Jiberal, 
1. 266; promirea Boera slf-govern. 


ment, ii, 270; South African Dutch 
exasperated by, ii, 283 note; re- 
called, ii, 264, 272 note, 
FreshGeld, J, W., i. 233, 339, 
Freycinet, M. de, ii, $15, 319-823. 
¥Frohachammer, J., i, 133. 
Frost, J., i, 400. 
Froude, Hurrell, i. 161, 166, 306. 
—J,. A, i 313 note}; ii, 147, 





Gars¥onn, Dr., i, 49. 
Gambetta, i, 969 notet; ii. 316, 317, 
318, 322, 705. 








. 348, 

ip from Genoa, i. 644- 
G45; enters Naples, i. 652; in Eng- 
land, i. 742-747 ; Gladstone’s 
mate of, i, 743-744, 748 ; Italian 
estimate of, i, 747; Manning's 
attitude towards, i, 826; letters 
from, ii, 141; mentioned, i, 818 ; 











Gaskell, ‘Mrs, Benjamin, i, 160. 
James Milnes, Gladstone's 
friendship with, i, 39, 54; debat- 
ing nociety in rooms of, i, 59; 
speech on Reform bill, i. 73; 
Gladatone’s visits to, i. 96 ; ii. 45; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 34, 37, 
43, 48, 49, 64, 65, 74, 75, 77, 80, 
97, 181, 137, 138, 139, 229, 248, 





INDEX 


George m., ii. 36, 421. 
Gerasimus, Bishop, i. 604. 
Germany (#¢e also Prossia) 
Berlin memorandum, ii. 137, 179. 
~—— treaty obligations, attitude 
towards (1880 
Black Ses provisions of Treaty of 

Paris disapproved by, i. 981. 

Colonial question in, ii. 3 

Bgyptian question, attitude 
wards, 1, 319, 320, 322, 329. 

654, 














to- 






Luxembarg affair, i. 93 
note. 

Poetry in, ii, 723. 

Schleawig-Holstein question, 1,748- 
752. 

Turkish murder of consul at 
Salonioa, ii, 155. 

Unification of, i, 992; 

onaced by, 1. 953. 

Vatican devrecs, attitude towards, 

ii, 117. 


14, 990 ard 





France 








Gibbon, i. 105; ii, 716, 
Gibson, Milner-, Gladstone against, 
i, 4 eflorts towards peace, i. 





647 ; return to Pecliament (1838), 
i, 574; im Palmerston government, 
i, 626; unpopularity of, in Oxford, 
i, 680; on Paper Duties bill, i. 667, 
71-673 ; Gladskme aupported by, 
4. 670, T745 ii, 614-815. 
Gladstone, name changed from Glad- 
stones, b 18 and nete * 
——~ Agnes (daughter). engagement 
of, ii, 80-81 ; marriage, it, 
— Anne (sister), i. 17 note’, "160. 
—— Helen Jane (sister), i. 17 notel ; 
Gladstone abroad with, i, 284, 318; 
to Rome, i, 318, 331; 
death, i di, 212, 
Benry (son), Gladstone’s mes- 
sage to, on Jearning Latin, i, 728; 
at school, i. 825 ; starts for India, 
ii. 1655 Gladstone's letters to, i. 
194, 208, 53 
Herbert (son), Gladstone's letters 
to, i, 693 and mote; ii. 498, 817 ; 
retarned for Leeds, ii 
interview of (Dec. ’85), ii. 
erwise mentioned, ii, 82, 86, 
































of, £ 9-10, 20-21, 249; churches 
built by, i, Ll and note!; marriage 


of, i 16; 
holding, 


views of, on slave. 
i 22-24; Gladstone's 
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defence of, in the Liverpool Cowrier, 
i, 32; loses Berwick election, i 
43; political acutencsa of, i, 68- 
69; criticisms on W. E. Gladstone, 
i, 74; Howick’a attack on, i. 102; 
Faaque bonght by.i 1075 seventieth 
dirtiiday of, i. 11>; loses Dundee 
election (1887), i. 141; disapproves 
Jamaica journey, i, 148; transfers 
Demerara property to bis sons, i, 
224; asasty Scotch trainmg college 
scheme, i231; correapondence with 
. 257-258 5 
300, 3275 
202, 300; views 























views of, on protection, 
baronetey of, i. 
on Gladstone's Oxford candidat 





330; on Jewish Dianbi 

Removal bill, i. 3765 bya portion 
of Hawarden estates, 5, 341; atti 
tade towards Poel (1849), i. 8535 
death of, i, 388; W. EB. Clad 
ctone’s relations with, i, 19, 32, 
43, 82-83, 98 ; W. KE. Ciladstono’a 
letters to, i, 128, 28, 283-284, 
253, 375-376 ; 41.798 5 lotters from, 
on choice of profession, ii, 798 ; 
W. E. Gladstone's estimate of, 
39, 138. 

Gladstone, Mis, John (mother), W, K. 
Gladetone’s devotion to, i. 05, 128, 
132 ; dvath of, i. 131. 

—— John (brother), i. 15, 17 note; 
travel of, with W, I, Gladstone, 
i, $6; Waleall candidature of, i 
231 parliamentary election 
of, desired by his father, i, 258 ; 
W. E. Gladstone's letter to, on 
family differences, i, #48 ; illne 
and death of wife of, i. 729, 7305 
death of, i, 822, 

— Mary (daughter), «re Drow. 

— Robertson (brother), i. 17 note}; 
appointed manager of Demerara 
properti 224 ; position of, in. 
Liverpool, i 2583 at Gladstone's 
Lancashire candidature (1865), i 
7803; W. E Gladstone's letters to, 
i, 404, 552-563, 626, 696, 764; 



























ee Seren (son), i. 890; ii. 82 
108, 


-—— Thomas (grandfather), i. 16. 

—-—— _ (brother), slave-holdiug 
defended by, i, 245 attitude 
towards Reform bill, i. 70 note; on 
Gladstone's Oxford candidature, i, 
330; Gladetone's letter to, on offers 
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Gladatone, Thomss—continued. 
of & peerage, ii, 102; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 17 note}, 68, 258, 
— Wilham Ewart 
Appearance of (1827), i. 34; (1840) 
i, 1945 (1882) ii. 331. 
Career, chronological sequence of — 

1809-1831. Birth and baptism, 
i, 7 childhood, i. 10-14; at 
Eton, i, 26-44; first speech, i. 35; 
Oxford, i. 48-85; tries for the 
Treland, i. 61, 329 note. 

1832, Foreign travel, i 86-88 ; 

asions in Rome, i. 87; 
Newark candidature, i, 88-94, 
96-97 ; election addresses, i. 90; 
first speech as member of parlia- 
ment, i 94; visits to Clumber, 
‘Thornes, and Leamington, i. 95 ; 
birthday, i, 97. 

1833. lancoln’s Inn, i. 98; 
membership of Oxford and Cam- 
Dridge club and Carlton club, i. 
98 and note; forms brotherhood 
with Acland, i, 995 enters par 
Jiament, i. 100; maiden speech 
i, 108; party votes (1833), i, 
106; visit to Fasque, i, 107. 

1834, Visit to Seaforth and 
Oxford, i 111; at Fasque, i, 116; 
treasury appointment, i. 119- 
1205 opposes admission of dis- 
senters to universities, i, 330. 

1835, Returned for Newark 
withont contest, i. 121; meets 
Disraeli at Lord Lyndhurst’s, i. 
122; appointed under-secretary 
for the colonies, i, 123; con- 
templates resignation, i 125; 
speech on Trish church, i, 126 ; 
speech at Newark, i, 129; com- 
mittes on native affairs at the 
Caps, i. 338. 

1836, Death of his mother, 
i, 181; visit to Drayton, i. 1325 
viait to Hawarden, i, 134; speech 
on negro apprenticeship, i. 134 ; 
and note ; visit to Haddo, i. 137; 
committee on waste lands, i, 358, 

1837, Speech at Newark on 
toleration, etc., i. 138; presents 
the Queen with the Oxford 
address, i, 140; canvassing at 
Newark, i. 140; nominated for 
Manchester, i, 141; elected for 
Wewark, i. 14j; at Dundee, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 














i 141; at Faaqne, £ 142 5 first 
interview with Duke of Welling- 
ton, i, 143, 

1838, Admitted to consulta- 
tions on Canadian affairs, i, 144; 
speaks on Molesworth’s vote of 
censure, i. 1453 speech o 
apprenticeship system, i, 
147; work on educational ques- 
tions, i. 148 ; influenced by Cole- 
ridge and Palmer, i, 167-168 
note); The State in its Relation 
with the Church, i, 172, 1763 
foreign travel, i. 173. 

1839. Opiniona on his book, 
i. 178-181 ; work on committess, 
£2295 marriage, i, 223, 

1840, Speech on China ques- 
tion, 1 226; birth of eldest son, 
1.227; dines at Guizot’s,5, 229; 
examines at Eton, i, 229; Scotch 
training college acheme, i. 230- 
231, 330; committee on eolani- 
sation of New Zealand, i 

1841, Church Prine 
181; brother's Walsall 
election, i 231-233 ; visite Nune- 
ham and Oxford, §. 236; speake 
on sugar duties, i. 236; re- 
elected for Newark, i, 238 ; Sir 
8, Glynne’s candidature—Hoy- 
lake—Hawarden, i, 2895 vice- 
president of the board of trade, 
i, 240-245, 260; re-electod for 
Newark, i, 243; correspondence 
with Peel on journalistic ira- 
putations, i. 243-246; Jeruaalem 
bishopric, i, 309; advocates in- 
crease in oclonial episcopate, i, 
330, 

1842, Protection question, i, 
249.254; suggests retirement, 
i. 253; tariff reform, i. 255-267; 
shooting accident, i. 186; Glen- 
almond, i. 231. 

1843. Enters the cabinet, i, 
259; parliamentary success, i, 
261 5 protection question, i. 262- 
264; tariff negotiations with, 
foreign countries, i, 267; advo- 
cates removal of prohibition on 
export of machinery, i. 267-268 
clove sations with Manning nd 
Hope, i. 310; anxiety regarding 
Newmau’a position, 1 810-3135 
protests against sentence on 
Parey, i 317. 
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1844. Bill for regulation of 
companies, i 268; Telegraph 
Act, i 2683 Railway Act,i. 269 ; 
publishes Prayer-Book, i. 314 
note; reply to Ward's Ideal, i. 
314-315; Lady Hewley case, i. 
922; proposes himself as Vatican 
envoy, i, 271-272; Maynooth, 
4, 271-275, 27 

1845, At Windsor Castle, i. 
274-275 5 resigns office, i, 276- 
278, 279; votes for second 
readmg of Maynooth bill, i. 
279; tariff reform, i. 279; 
pamphlet on results of tiscal 
changes of 1842, i, 280 and 
note; on free labour sugar pro- 
posal, 1,280; at Munich, i. 318; 
at Baden-Baden, i, 320; corn| 
Jaw repeal, i, 983-287 ; secretary 
for the colonies, i, 283. 

1846, Colonial clergy ques- 
tions, i. 358; recall of colonial 
governor, i. 359; out of parlia- 
ment, i. 287-288; offended at 
Peel’s eulogium on Cobden, i. 
291-292; conversation with Lord 
Lyndhuret on conservative 
party, i, 293-294 ; with Jocelyn 
and Graham, i, 295; interview 
with Peel, 3, 297-300; quarrel 
with Lord G, Bentinck, i. 301- 








302. 

1847. Oxford candidature, i, 
328-332; election, i. 333; 
Jewish Disabilities Removal bill, 
4, 376-377; Oak farm and Hawar- 
den estate embarrassments, i 
837, 356. 

1848, Special constable againat 
chartis 358; Oxford D.C.L., 
i, 877; on Hampden’s sppoint- 
ment ay bishop, i, 377. 

1849, Divergences from Peel, 
i, 353; mission for his friend, 
i, 364-365 ; Gorham case, i, 378. 

1850, Supports Disreeli’s agri- 
cultural distress motion, i, 354- 
3565 Gorham case, i 378-381 
and note; death of his daughter, 
i, $81, 387-388; Australian 
Colonies bill, i 362; Don, 
Pacifico debate, i, 369-371 andj 
note; death of Peel, i 
question of leadershij 
374; opposes universit 
mission, i. 497; Naples, 
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393; on committee for exhibi- 
tion medal inscriptions, ii. 147. 

1851, Returns to London, i 
393; Letters to Lord Aberdeen, 
i. 392, 394 and note, 396-398, 
400-401 and note’; invited by 
Stanley to tae office, i, 393, 
406; declines, 1, 407; Kocleai- 
astical Titles bill, i, 409-415; 
secession of Banning and Hope, 
i, 385-336 ; death of bis father, 
i. 388 ; letter to a Scotch bishop 
on religious freedom, i. 384, 
426, 

1852. First Derby administra- 
tivn, 1 417 
deen and Graham, 3, 4: 
views on Peelite poly, 
419; overtures from Ruseell, i, 
421; supporta Derby, 1. 424; 
on Four Seats bill, i, 424 and 
note; reclected tor Oatord, i. 
426-497 ; equipoise of opmions, 
i, 431; defends free trade, i. 
433; overtures from Deiby, i, 
434; speech on Disrach's bud- 

i, 488-440; incident at the 
Carlton, i, 440-441; Now Zea- 
Jand Government bill, i. 362 and 
note?, ii, 803; appointed chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, i. 448, 

_ 1853. Difficulties at Oxford, 

re-election, i, 453; 

moves to f cnancellor of 
exchequer, i, 457 ; advocates re- 
duction of foree in the Pacific, i, 
458; budget, i, 460-472 ; i. 777 5 
attempted operation on national 
debt, i. 472-473 ; ii, 804-806 ; 
Latin lessons to his son, i 464; 

iness at Dunrobin, i. 476; pre- 
sented with freedom of Dingwall, 

i, 476; speech at Inverness, i 
476; Crimean war, i. 481 ¢¢ 
veg. ; speech at unveiling of Peel 
statue at Manchester, i, 483, 
case of Mr, Maurice, i. 454-456 ; 
Oxford reform, i. 600. 

1854. Letter on rovival of 
convocation, i, 796; apeeches on 
Oxford reform, i, 503, 509 note 2; 
civil service reform, i, 509-512, 
ii, 807; criticismn of his finance, 
2, 513-514 ; speech on budget, i 
514-515; conflict with Bank of 
England, i, 518-519; ii. 808- 
809; Savings Bank bill, i. 519; 
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Gisdstone, William Ewart—contd. 
Career, Chronalogical sequence of 


{contd.)— in 
‘woods and forests dismissal case, 
i, 520, 

1855, Ministerial crisis, i 
522-543; opposea Roebuck’s 
motion, i, 523-624; joins 
Palmerston, i. 536; opposes 
Roebuck’s motion in cabinet, i. 
537-538; resigns, i 539; un- 


popularity, i. 542-543 ; efforts | 


for peace, i. 645-548 ; at Pon- 
maenmawr, i, 549; Homeric 
studies, i, 549-550; Chester 
speech on colomal policy, 1. 363. 

1856, Communications with 
Lord Derby, i, 551-552, 554; 
isolation, i 553; letter to 
Bishop Hampden, i, 168} case 
of Archdeacon Denison, i. 557. 

1857. Interviews with Lord 
Derby, i, 558-561; opposes 
Lewis’ budget, i 560-562 ; 00- 
operation with Disraeli, i, 561 
communications with Cobden, i 
562; apeech on the Chins war, 
i, 863; returoed for Oxford un- 
opposed, i, 565; opposes Divorce 
Bill, i '570; encounters with 
Bethell, i, 570-571 ; illneas and 
death of Lady Lyttelton, i. 672 
378, 

1858. Opposes Conspiracy 
bill, i 575-576 and note; re- 
refasea to join Derby, i. 576-578 ; 
renewed. proposal from Derby, 
i, 5835 refused, i. 585, 590; 
anotion on the Principalitios, i. 
638; letter from Disraeli, i. 
586; reply, i, 589; aupports Suez 
Canal scheme, i. 592; letter to 
Graham on Indian government, 
i, 593; st Haddo, i. 594; com- 
misnon to Ionian Islands, i. 594- 
618; at Atheng, i. 605. 

1859. At Venice, Turin, 
Vicenza, Verona, Milan, i. 618; 
interview with Cavour, i. 618; 
defends nomination boroughs, i 
621; speech on Italian question, 
i. 647; votes with Derby govern- 
ment, i. 625 ; joins Palmeraton’s 
government, i, 626 ; lettera on 
his position, i 627-628; trouble 
at Oxford, i 628-630; re-elected 
for Oxford, i 6305 budget, i 











653; spesks on Italian affairs, 
i, 653; Oobden’s visit, i 652, 
654; views on French war 
scare, i, 677-678; first lord 
rector of Edinburgh university, 
i 634. 

1860. Badget, i, 474, 658 ot 
0q., ix. 233 ; illness, i, 660-661, 
665-668, 669; unpopularity, i. 
663, 665; defest on Savings 
Bank bill. i, 668; speech on 
Paper Duty Hepeal bill, 1, 668; 
chief trains of cabinet business, 
i. 670; ii, 814-815 ; the fortifi- 
cation scheme, i, 676, 678-6815 
cabinet struggle on question of 
economy, i. 676-679 ; interview 
with Palmerston, i. 679-680; 
at Penmaenmawr, i. 818; death 





1861, Budget, 
cabinet struggles, i. 673, 727- 
730; correspondence with Sir 
‘Wm. Heathcote on finance, it, 
811-814 ; attacks and abuse, i. 
682; American civil war, i, 704- 
706, 708, 709; on education, 


i, 948; ii, 825; deaths of 
Graham and Herbert, i. 721-722, 
1862. Speech on Italy, i, 742; 
correspondence with Palmerston, 
i, 683-684; panegyric on Prince 
Consort, i, 723; American civil 
war, i, 709-711, 713-7165 
triumphsl reception in the 
north, it, 712-714; Newcastle 
speech on American war, i, 713- 
716; funeral of Mrs, John Glad- 
stone, i. 730; Windaor, i. 96, 

1863. Death of his brother 
John, i 821; budget, i, 700, 
702 ; proposal to extend income 
tax to charities, i. 699-700; 
speech on Italy, i. 828; at Pen- 
maenmawar, i, 825 ; at Balmoral, 
ii, 732-739. 

1864, At Balmoral, i 7uS- 
740 ; lettern on Essays and Re- 
views judgment, i, 788; speech 
on Mr, Dodaon’s bill, i. 947 and 
note? ; Garibaldi’s visit, i. 109. 
113; ‘speech on extension of 
franchise, i, 760, 872; corre- 
spondence with Palmerston, i. 
127-130; sddreea from York 
workmen, i 764-765; Schleswig- 
Holstein question, i. 116-119; 











speeches in Lancashire, i. 765- 
787; relations with protestant 
dissenters, i 768-769; develop- 
ment in ideas, i 755 ef seq. 
1865, Cabinet struggles, i, 
774; criticism of Ecce Homo, i. 
800-801, 806, 607; elected 
foreign ‘associate of the Insti- 
tute of France, i, 854 and 
note; speech on Irish church, 
i. 7765 death of Cobden, i, 143 5 
letter to his sun on ecelesiastical 
affairs, i, 793; defeat at Oxford, 
i, 779; Lancashire candidature 





on conservatiam, i. 8125 letter 
to Bussell on death of Palmer- 
ston, i, 785; at Glasgow, i. 798, 


89, 

1866. Leador of Commona, i. 
790-791 ; tribute to Palmerston, 
i, 7913 introduces Reform bill, 
i 834; dlisaffrction of ‘ol- 
lowers, i. 836, 539-8435 second 
readiug of Heform bill, i, 203- 
204; budget, i, 702, 834; votes 
for abolition of church rates, 
i. 795; against vote of con- 
fidenve after debate, i, 841- 
843; audiences of the Qneen, 
i, 843, 845; declines to speak 
at Hyde Park demonstration, i. 
846; speech at Cobden club, “t 








1867, Dinner with the Society 
of Political Economists of France, 
i, 855; household suffrage 
atruggle, i, 857-870; disaffec- 
tion of followers, i, 858, 859, 
861-862, 866-869, Irish church 
questions, i, 2433 speech at 
Newspaper Presa Fund dinner, 
i. 869, 

1868. Correspondence with 
Acland on poplar discontent, 
4. 806-808 ; bill on church rates, 
%. 793; Irish church question, 
i. 879-882; election for Green- 
wich, i, 885 and notel; publica 
tion of Chapter of Autobiography, 
i, 883-884 ; candidature inS.-W. 
Lancashire, i, 884-885 and note}; 
letter from the Queen, i. 886 ; 
forms a cabinet, i, 887-889; 
speech at Greenwich, i. 1005. 
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1869. Colonial Society dinner, 
ii 10 note; letter to General 
Grey on foreign policy, i. 950; 
Irish eburch bill prehminaries, 
i, 892-597 ; bill introduced, i. 
897-898 ; committee stage, i. 
900; struggle wish the Lords, i. 
901-905 ; Lords’ amendments re- 
jected, i. 906-909; concessions, 
i. 911-922; propores acceptance 
by Commons of modifications, i. 
913; illness, i. 910, 913-914; 
Visit to Walmer Castle, i, 914; 
ii, 30; Ineh Jand question, i 
02) cf arg. ; letter to Bright on 
principles r, details, i. 924, 

1870, Ineh land bill with- 
drawn, i. 928; Alalana case, 
ii. 7; edncation question, i, 
932, 937-045 5 on reduction of 
armaments, 951 
to avert Franco-]}’ruseian war, i. 
960-964 ; daily conferences wit 
Granville, i. 9725 neutrality of 
Belgium guaranteed, i, 975-076 5 
views on annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine, i. 980-082 ; 
Ruseion clayma in Black Sea, i. 
984-086, 989; difficulties with 
the court, i. 004; army reform, 
i, 094 ef seq. ; question of com- 
mander-in-chief position 1.200. 
3615 i. 807; Ballot bill, % 


























1002-1003, 
1871. on_nentralisa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine, i, 





3573 anonymous article in Hdin- 
burgh Heview, i. 979; instruce 
tions to Alabama commission, ii, 
12; abolition of purebasi 
999 ; Ballot bill, i. 100; 
struggles for economy, i. 1008 ; 
visit to Tennyson, i, 1011; 
freedom of Aberdeen, i. 1012; 
at Balmoral, i. 1012; at Edin- 
jurgh, i. 1013; funeral of Sir R. 
Murchison, i, 10143 speech at 
Blackheath, i. 1014-2015; con- 
veraations with Bright, i. 1025- 
1016; Collier appointment, i. 
1016-1020; Ewelme appoint- 
i 1020-1021 ; licensing 
i, 1024; repeal of law 
against ecclesiastical titles, ii. 

1872. Unpopularity, i. 1021; 
cleavage inparty, i, 1022; atti- 
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Glidstons, William Ewsst—conid. 

Career, chronological sequence of— 
(contd.}— 

tude of radicals, i, 1022-1024; 
Alabama case, ii, 17-19; indig- 

nation on American claims, 
14; Act of Unsformity bill, i. 
18; speech at King’s College 
council meeting, ii. 181; visit 
to Oxford, ii, 44-45; address at 

Liverpool on Steanss, ii, 132. 
1873. Stish University bill, 
fi, 44-53 ; letters to the Queen 
on retvroment, ii, 60515 min. 














letter to Bright, on education 
qneation, 1. 934 rp 
Against disestablishment, i. 65- 
66 and note; the Queen’s hirth- 
day, ib 205 death of Witer- 
in, 675 ministerial enibar- 
ents, ii. 08-73 ; becomes 
chancellor of exchequer, it. 71, 
824 5 diaynite ns to vacating seat 
thereby, it. 73-80; at 
4i, 80 ; engagement of Is eldest 
daughter, ti, 80-8) ; at Hewar- 
den, it, 81-82; cabinct embar- 
pment, 31. 82; marriage of 
hin eldevt daughter, ii. 83, 
1874, Financial plans, ii. 86, 
89-90, 95; question of die. 
olution, 1i, 87 et eeg, electoral 
manifesto, si. 95-973 speeches 
at Greenwich, ete, 98 and 























+ resigna- 
tion, ii, 100-101 and wole; offers 
of a peerage,3i, 101-102 5 retire- 
ment from leadership, ii, 105- 
107, 112.114; desth of Sir 8. 








doorese question, ii, 110, 117- 
‘visit to Munich, ii, 122- 





work oa Vatican question, ii. 
198-199 ; Faticaniem published, 
fi. 1995 aale of house in Carlton 





Hose Terrace, ii, 130. | 


1876, Letter to Herbert Glad- 
tone on Pitt’s finance, ii. 816; 
pamphlet on Bulgaria, ii. 159- 
1625 speech stsBlackhesth, i, 


160, 182; visite in the north, 
ii, 169-164; work at Hawarden, 
3 1685 vt to Liverpool, ii, 

|The Hellenie Factor in 
the astern Problem,’ ii. 1665 
Sk James's Hall meeting, ii, 
167; Jetter on denowinational- 
ima, ii. 782. 

1877, Lessons in Massacre, fis 
168, 170 visit to Darwin, ii, 
1703 the five resolutions, i, 
171-113 speech in parliament, 
i, 173-1 116 visit to Birming- 

ews on Tranevaal 
267, 268; visit 
149, 

1878, Hostile crowds, fi. 
1825 declines to stand for 
Leeds, in, 2195 apeech on teal 
making power, ii, 185 note 
apeoch on Anglo-Tarkish cou- 
Yention, ii, 184-1865 article on 
“England's Mission,’ fi, 18%, 
189 ; literary work and emola- 
monta, is, 189; site to Millsix, 
i, 189.1905 visit of Argyll 
sed Bustos to Saworden, it 


rat9, Invited to stand for 
Midlothian, ii, 192; agrees, ii, 
103; the campaign, fi, 195.204, 
267 5 day at Glasgow, ii, 198- 
200; from Glasgow to Hawar- 
den, ii, 2045 reBections, ii, 205; 
correspondencs on leadership, i, 
206-211, 

1880, At Hawarden, ii, 211, 
212; with his sister at Cologne, 
Hi, 2125 election address, ii, 
214.216; Midlothian campaign 
in general election, ii, 216-290 ; 
letter to Rosebery, ii 221; to 
Argyll, ii. 223° convorastions 
on leadembip, ii, 224-221 
view with Hartington, 
232; with Granville and Hart. 
ington, i 232-233; andience of 
the Queen, ii. 234.036 
miraction of cabinet, ii 
personnel of cabinet, ii. 241- 
242, 832-833; snonymous article 
in Fortnightly Review, i 979 
nole; parlamentary difficulties, 
fi, 244-2455 budget, i, 246 5 ill 
nest, i. 247 ; eruisein Grandiully 
Castle, i. 247 ; Borlin treaty obli- 
gations, Si, 247-249; Bradlsugh 
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question, in. 251 efaeg ; question 
of Frere’a recall, 1 262-204, 
1881. Colley’scorrespondence, 
1 2745 Boer overtures, n. 275, 
Mayube, u, 277 278; letters to 
the Queen, u, 250, parha 
mentary attach, 281-282, 
‘Transvaal commission, 11. 284, 
Goercion bill, u 289 290, ob- 
strnetion,n 292-293 , Irish Land 
bill, 1 293 297, letter to Gran 
ville on home rule, 11 297, viazt 
to Leeds, 299 201, agrees to 
imprisonment of Parnell, 302, 
address to common council, 
gyphan question, n 314 





1962, Egyptan question, n 
318 et seq 3 letter to Forster, op 
Insb local government, 1 298, 
communtations frum Punell, 
un. 3045 letter to Forster on his 
resignation, u 306, tothe Quecn 
on Irich ‘situation, 1 306, 
Phenix Park murders, 1 307- 
309, public position, 1 329-330, 
political jubilee, 1. 3313 ap 

ints Benson to see of Canter 

ry,21 335 337 ; reconstruction 
of cabinet, n_ 339-341; ietters 
to Bright on Egyptian policy, u 
324, 325; vexed with Bismarck, 
n, 364 

1883, Stay at Cannes, 9 
342 344; interview with (le 
menceail, 1 363, renewed offor 
of a peerage, u 344; at Pars, 
n. 3455 af Sandringham, 1, 
345; objects to sending troops 
to Suahin, n 895 speech on 
Affirmation bill, + 139; n 254, 
258 260, 347, 3525 letter to 
Bright on ‘Irish rebola? apeech, 
a, 361; to Denmark, 1 
355-357; speech at Karkwall, 
hh 857 368, 594 note, Congo 
debate, n 350. 

1884, Agrees to nend Gordon 
to evacuate Soudan, n 389, 391 
and note?; advises cisavowing 
jum after his abandonment of 
amstrnctions, u 3963 opposes 
appointment of Zoberr, b. 388 , 
advwes hus appointment, u 
399; illness, u. 399 and note, 
400, 402 ; views on reef expedi- 
tion for Gordon, 1. 402; Fran- 
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chise bull, 1. 365-366, 3803 
speech on House of Lords, n 
368 ; memorandum on case be- 
tween Lorda and Commons, 11. 
369; efforts at arrangement, 
u 371 374, re introduction of 
Franchise bill, n. 3763 con- 
ferences with Sahabuy aud 
Northeote, 1 377 379; cabinet 
divisions, 415, apeech at 
Jdhobargh on Transvaal, 11 230 


1885 On Chamberlams 
social programme, u, 414, 
Acton’s letter on retirement, 11 
412; lkains death of (cordon, 
n 406 412; letter an reply 
to the Queen’s tekgiam, 1 
407, memoraudum on mbtary 
postion ain the Sotdin, 11 
$18 419, 957-841; on Rueman 
‘ction in Af banistan, 21 4185; 
three cabinete on Suwlan, 12 
419 4205 apcech on war supply 
for Afgham tan, uu 4245 
cabinet dhficultaes, 1 426 426, 
budget, u 427, 440; calapet 
diyagrcements on Ircland, 31 
430-445 , ttrr ty the Queen on 
Tush pole, 1, 4325 timation 
regarding (runes Act, 11. 428 , 
letter to Hartington on cabinet 
cris, 1 436, ministenal onste, 
n 443445; audience of the 
Quecn, 1. 445, offer of an car}- 
dom, 11 449-450; defeated ou 
budget, 1 440, suddenness of 
defest, u. 442, resgus, a. 
440; letters to the Queen, n, 
439, 443, Ictters on advance 
in Insh attuatron, on, 455- 
456, throat troublus, nu, 46, 
ermsc an the Suaheam, u 
457 458; election addiess, 1, 
4605 conversation with Cham- 
berlan, n, 437439, consders 
tion of Home Rule question, 1. 
474-42 ; letter to the Queen on 
Crimes Act discussions, 11, 439 , 
work on books—mmacellaneous 
reading—reply to Reville, 
487; Midlothran specches, u. 
487-488, election, 11. 487 3 con- 
siderations of Insh situation, 
n 496 499, 501-504, 506, 508- 
516; tenders support to Lord 
Sabsbury, u 495-500, 624; 
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Gadtone, Wiliam Bwart—cont 
Career, chronological exquence of 


— (cond. ) 
‘unauthorised publicationof home 
rule scheme, il. 504 and note, 
505; party urgency for action, 
ii. 507; renewal of intercourse 
with Manning, ii, 524 5 birth- 
day, in, 521. 

[886. Political romours, 1. 
519; begins the session, 1 
5215 comments on Hartington’s 
communication, it, 522; atti- 
tude towards home rule, 
523 ; debate on the address, ii 
524-528; supporta Collings’ 
amendment, u. 528; accepts 





the Queen’ commwaon, ii, 530: 
to Osborne, wt. 530; formation 
of government, ii, 532 ond note, 





. 542-574, 546; 





hostility of opponents, ii, 562- 
mas conversation with Bright, 





ii, 567; Parnell's letter, n. 


573-574; party meeting at 
foreign office, in, 572-573; 
‘second mesting with Parnell, ». 
B74; rephice to Hicks Beach, ii, 
574-575 ; speech on night of the 
division, ii, 578-580; decides 

for dissolution, ii, 581; elec- 
tionesring, i. 582-585; elected 
for Midlotinen end for Leith, 
ii, 584; letter to the Queen, 
5845 devides for reagnation, 
586-587; final andience of the 
Queen, ii, 687-5885 views on 
Chamberlain's Roptist artile, ii 














BR 5 

article on Locksley Hat! ii, 593- 

594; sttitnde towards plan of 

campaign, ii, 610-612; birth. 
day, ii, 594.595, 

1887. Letters to Acton, i.. 

595-599; at Sandringham, Caui- 





aad) bill, ii, 615 and notes 
on introduction of slosure, ii 
617; om Mitchelstown, ii, 620; 
Robert Elomers article, ii, 596. 
600; tour in South Wales, ii 
626-027; visit to Florence, ii, 
627. 

1888. Atutnde towards Par 
nell commission, in. 688-639 
aympathy with Parnell, ii, 648; 

on ropart of the commis. 

3 mpeech at Bir. 

-629; spoech 

on Ireland, in 629; visit to 
Naples, in, 653. 

188s 





















for not visit 
Rome, ii. 135; Old Test 
ment adie, u, 655-656 
golden wedding anniversary, xi 
657; Parnell’s vusit to Hawar- 
60, 085-686. 

1690. Letter on General 
Gordon, ii. 409; visit to Oxford, 
ib. 660-661; death of Newman 
and Dollnger, si. 6613 views on 
Parnelt’s position, ii, 669-673, 
675-877, 680, 698.684; Parnell 
Jeadershyp question, ii, 690, 
692.693, 695-698 ; memoranda, 
on Paruell leadership question, 
ii, 683-685; meeting st Lord 
Rendel's, si, 674; letter to 
Mosley om Parnell leadership, 
ii, 676; urges publication of 
letter, ii, 680-681; speaks at 
Bassetlaw, ii, 692; Morley’s 
visit 0 Hawarden, i. 692-694; 
communications with Irish party 
towards sn understanding, i, 
695-696 ; speech of condolence, 
with the Speaker, ii 696, 

891. Death of Granvi 
702; death of his eldest aon, ik 
700; Fasque— Clenalmond — 
Newoastle programme, ii, 7025 
Bi ii 708 ef seq.5 birth- 


17. 
et Biarritz, ii, 720 «f 409.5 


to tho Riviers, ii, 729; re- 
lected for Midlochian, 
formation of cabineb” ii, 734: 
735 sofe; Home Bule bill, ii, 
736. 

1898, Home Bale bill ii, 740 























11894, Advocates dissolutior 
on Lords question, ii. 745 
st Oe 


naval estimates, 
return to England, 
cabinet, ii. 750-751 ; last speect 
in parliament, in, 751-752; a1 
Windaor, ti, 54; letter of 
resignation, i 
reply, ii, 755; 











letter to Sir H 
Ponsonby, ii. 756. 

1895-1898. Literary work, in 
780-761 ; speeches a Cheater 


and Liverpool, is 
diary entry, » 
Cannes, 11, 76%; last meetin~ 
with the Queen, it, 7645 18 
to Butterstone, ix 760; ulnes 
ii, 765-768 5 visit to Cannes, 1 
766 ; to Bournemouth, 1i. 760 
at “Hawarden, i. 766-768 
death, i, 768; parliamentas 
tributes, ii, 76%-771 5 foreig 
tributes, ii, 771-773; funera 
ii, 773. 
Characteristics :-~ 
Ambition for noble ends, i, 216 
Cantion—auepense of judymen 
i, 809, 376, 418, 5475. 585 
Concentration, 1. 186, 190, 237 
ii, 328. 
Considoratences, i. 
364 ; in. 696. 
Continaity, i, 190. 
Conversational charm, 1. 81 
ti, 169, 722. 
Co-operation, aptitude 
189-190, 
Copiousness, 1. 35, 742. 
Courage, i. 188, 218, 880; 
284. 
Courtesy, i, 213; 0. 24, 1 
270. 











195, 3 





for, 


Deference to colleagues, is. 

24, 28, 100, 243, 244, 7 
70. 

Detachment—alacrity of m 
+—freedom of judgment 
802; 1. 170. 

Disregard of aypesrances- 
gard for things rather t 
Persons, i. 357, 099 ; ii," 
T1T, 780. 

Duality of disposition, i. 2, 
189, 264, 

nence—oratorical powe 
191-195, 261, 410, 675, 1 





ery element, ii, 200; drametre 
force, ii, 197, 202, 740 ; lofty 
tone, £ 5, 145 ii, 582; per 
suasivenees, 2. 4405 physical 
resources, 1014; u. 201, 
300, 332, 576 7 

Easentialy, grasp of, 11,294, O72, 
611, 





Lrcitability of tenucrament— 
nervous sennibilsty, 1. 83, 108, 
74, 745, 353 
ii 101, 172, 184, 
BAI-242, 410, 520 
Fanuly fechng, 1 95 96, 339. 
Gaiety of naud, i, 19d. 
Gravity of temperament, i, 212, 
Grow th, mental, contun 
208 
Hananity, 1. 163, 168, 203, 204, 
Hurry, i, 186-187, 380. 
Idealism, i. 117-198, 255. 
Imagmation, moral and political, 
i, 189, 255, 6905 2, 2162, 404, 
790. 
lwp ‘eness, i, 72, 837. 
Industry, 1. 186, 192, 197, 895 5 
Hi, 29, 828, 548, 736; im 
public duties, i, 101-1025 ti. 
Hd 30, 246-247, 350, 693, 
736. 





230, 258, 

















Intellectual curiouity, limits of, 
i. 202, 209. 

Totennity, 1. 17). 

Irritabality, 1. 62. 

Lancashite temperament, i. 192, 
675, 694, 

Liberty, instinct for, see Liberty. 

Loyalty to colleagues, 11, 207- 
299,211, 227, 350. 

Maguaniauty, i. 682. 

Missionary temper, i. 231. 

Modesty, ii. 16 

Marical abnlity, 








Natore, delight in, i. 9145 ii 
718, 719. 





ense of, 1. 190, 
. 496, 516, 749, 


779. 
Optiansn—coufidene, 1. 2 
312, 364, 611, 630, 694 
694, 
Orderliness, i. 206 ; ii, 228, 
Over-refining — subtlety — ‘s0- 
phistry,’ i, 165, 210-212, 354, 
339, 453, 516, 688 ; i, 4, 198, 
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Gladstone, William Ewart—contd. 
Characteriation—continued. 
Patience, ii. 425, 538, 696, 73° 
Patriotiom. i. 617. 
Practical aptitade, i. 67, 19 
208; ii, 185, 161, 328, 
Personal questions, dishke of, 
70, 695, 696, 
Quietude, desire for, i. 167. 
Religious temper, i. 2-4, 31, 5 
‘57, 84, 200-201, 2045 fixi 
of dogmatie views, 3.153, 20 
rehgious growth, i, 160-26: 
Teanings towards clerical cal 
i 323-324, 362, 383; i 














799. 

Reaorve, i, 196-197, 376. 
Resignation, 1, 215-217, 
Scrupalosity, i, 261. 
Self-control, i, 189, 196; i. 432 








- 190-191. 

Simphorty—trustfalness, 3. 19. 
197, 2045 1, 178, 790. 

Sincerity —integrity, 3, 193, 19 
261, ALO, 445 aL 138, F062 






of mental development 
i. 14, 198, 529; of judgment 
i. 453. 

Tact, ii, 340, 

‘Tenacity of purpose, i, 315, 672 
676, 693, 772, B41, 845; ii. 12 
23, 177, 269, 426, 449, 571, 

Tolerance, i, 316-317 5 ii, 24, 40 
125, 143, 252.253, 258, 





Tradition, reverence for, i 201 | 


202, 209, 
Unity of purpose, i, 200. 
Vernatility, & 184, 802 ; ii. 695 


Yitelenengy, £185; i 200,736 
Vivacity, ii. 20 
Walking, fonduces for, i. 118, 
‘Will-power, i, 185, 159, 470. 
Byesight, diiculties with, i. 113 
188, 140, 142, 143, 178, 18F 
230; cataract, ii, 732, 746, 75¢ 
787-75 





Faimly aud genealogy of, i. 7-£ | Gledstanes, family of, 1 


and note, 16 and note, 17 notes 
‘Horoscope af, i. 197. 


Letters of, characteristics of, i. 6, Glenelg, Lord, 


B14, 


mn 


Gladstone, Mrs, W.E. (wile), ap Glad- 
stone's duality, , 189; ancestry 
of, i, 223; to ponsess Hawarden 
Castle for life, 1, 344; at Oxford 
(1848), i. 377; at Hagley, i 572s 
foreign travel prescribed for, i. 
596; Wood's conversations with, 
i. 623, 624 ; at Newcastle (1862), 
i. 7123 intimacy of, with Duchess 
of Sutherland, i, 817; medical 
skill of, i. 8245 appears to rioters, 
i, 84 
Midiothian, ii, 195; 
(1882), ii, 3425 how ner 
Cavendish murder, ii, 307 ; 
to Kiarntz, ii, 703; on necessity 
for her husband’s hearing both 
audes, ii, 719; eightieth birthday, 

i. 486; Rosebery's tribute to, ix 
‘771; death of, i, 773; We E 
Gladstone's letiers to, i. 187, 215, 
233, 272-275, 276, 285, 335-336, 
339-340, 355, 383-384, 436-439, 
445, 480 “vole, 481 and note, 619, 
570-573, 575, 655, 772-775, 777, 
786, 785, 1012-4013 5 33, 108, 111, 
130, TSE, 335, 426, 582, 660, 

—~ W. H, (son), birth of, i, 2275 
letters to, on Hawarden estate, 
1 340-343, 344-349 ; parliamentary 
career of, i, 346, 348 ; Gladatone 
unwilling to bequesth » title to, 
i, 384; speech at his father's Lan- 
cashire candidature, i, 781 ; Glad- 
stone's letter to, on ecclesiastical 
affairs, i, 793; letter on dissolu- 
tion (1874), ii, 95; Woroester- 
shire (andidature of (1880), i. 292 ; 
return to Hawarden after election, 
ii, 225; death of, ii. 700; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 732, 7735 iL 
18, 211, 212, 225, 

Guava vad, £300 and pata 

wr, mne’s 
anaress ab (1879), ii. 198-199; 
pabhe meetings, i, 591-6025 i, 
4: 

Gleanings, Preparation of, fi, 1895 

later seri 761. 
































16 and note? 
Glenatmond, i, 230-231 ; ii. 702, 





we, Lady, i, 274, 341. 


Glyn 
Benidencen of, i, 292-933 note; i, —— Catherine (se also Gladstone, 


181 note. 
‘Vorges by. i. 38. 62 bate 118 


Mra, W. E.), Gladstone's engage- 


mont bn £900 


Glynne, Henry, i, 342-344. 

iar Stephen, Gladstone's travels 
with, i, 1733 candidature of, in 
Flintshire, {. 239; finanoial affairs 
of, i. 337 et ag, ; repulsed at elec- 
tion {1957}, i 563; munificence 
of, i, 829 5 death of, i, 108 ; other- 
wise mentioned, 1 223, 903, 913, 
1007 note}, 1019; 0, 18, 26, 29, 


431, 543. 
73, 12, 













159, 202; 
Gordon, Colonel, i. 228. 
—— Arthur, see Staumor 
— General, advises evacuation of 
Soudan, u. 987-388, 393-394; 
auggested for the work, si, 3895 
previous career of, i, 389 note?; 
agrees to policy of evacuation, n, 
390, 393-395 ; characteristics of, 
ii, 391; popular feeling for, u. 
302, 396; changes his plans, 
392’; sppuinted temporarily gover- 
nor-general of Soudan, ii, 392; 
inatrnctions of, i, 393, 394, 835 ; 
views of, on the situation, 1. 393, 
3955 request mgardng Zobeir, 2 
895-400 ; shows Kiedive’a scoret 
firman, ii, 400-402 and note}; 
reports himself safe, ii. 402 ; re- 
heft expeditions to, contemplated, 
ii, 402-404; Nile expedition to, 
despatched, ii, 405; death of, it 
406 ; “Gladatone’s imate af, ii, 
408; Gladstone’s views of appoint 
ment of, ii, 417, 4 

Gorham case, i. 316, 378-281, 632. 

Gorres, Dr., i, 319-320 and note}, 

Gortchakoff, i. 649, 977, 984, 987 
note, 988, 989, 

Goachen, G. J., included in Russell 
oabinet (1865), i. 790 and note?; 
on Irish Church bill, i, 908 ; bill 
of, for throwing oyen all lay 
degrees, i, 947; on civil service 
reform, i. 949 ; president of poor 
law board (1868), ii, 823; Local 
Rating Dill of, i. 1011, 1022; first 
lord of admiralty (1871), in, 824; 
considered for exchequer (1873), 
i 715 opposition support of, i, 

bok A733 





















Constantinople, i, 248.249 ; ou 
Soudan question, ii, 415, 416; 
votes with conservatives on 
Collings’ amendment, ii, 528 ; 
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against home rule, ii. 531 note, 
534; defested in Edinburgh, ii. 
553; chancellor of exchequer 
(1886), fi 604; compared with 
Hartington, ii, 606; urged by 
Hartington to join the govern- 
ment, ii, 607 ; budget (1887), ii. 
625; otherwss0e mentioned, ii, 106, 
111, 112, 271, 283, 460, 608, 
823-824, 
Goulburn, Henry, appointed chan- 
sr, i. 240 ; attitude 
1. 288; toward 
Lord Derby, i, 419; otherwine 
mentioned, i. 271, 420, 472, 
Government Annuaties bill, i, 686- 
687, 759. 
— powers, i. 304. 
Gower, F, Leverou, ii. 67 note. 
—— Lord Ronald, 1. 817, 
Grafton, Duke of, 1 
Graham, General, ii, 810. 
— Bir Jaraes -— 
Chronology—Reform ailvecated 
i. 1433 corn laws defended Be 
a 114, 2495 rvesyns on Irish 
charchl quostiou, 2, 164 5 este 
mate of Pvel, 1, 248, 263 5 att 
tude towards protection, 1, 253, 
252; Bill ou Irish colleges, i. 
425 supports Peel on repeat, i. 
282 ; views on Peel’s eulogium 
of Cobden, i. 295, 296; on Peel’s 
changes of policy, i 2065 on 
Disraelt's agricultural distress 
356 ; Don Pacifico 
365 ; papal aggrossion 
question, i. 407 5 Russell's pro~ 
posal to include, i. 416; decides 
for Russell rather than Derby, 
i, 418-421 and note, 493, 424; 
views on Giadstone’s attitude to 
Durracli, i. 432 ; Russell's atti- 
tude towards, i, 444; refuses 
chancellorship of exchequer, i. 
447-448 ; on Gladstone's repre- 
sentation of Oxford, i. 453; on 
Gladutone’s Indget, i. 405, 486; 
misgivings of, i, 466, 467; on 
‘Napoleon um., i 4855 on Peel- 
ites’ position regarding Palmer- 
ston, i 534; opposes Roe. 
‘buck’ propossl, i. 538 5 resigns, 
4 5395 reason for resigning, i, 
5425 efforts for peace, i. 5465 
Gladstone's relations with, i 
551,559; position of, contrasted, 
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Guisot, F.-P.G.—continued, 
eatimate of Cavour, i. 640-6 _; 
letters from, ii. 141, 146; se 1ds 
Gladstone bis Pee, i 
wise mentioned, i. 163, 229, 
734, 736, 854, 874. 

Gurdon, Mr, ii, 76, 

Gurney, Samuel, i. 461. 

Gurwood, Colonel, i, 228. 





Hanpo, i, 137, 594. 

Halifax, Viscount (Charles Wo 
on Gladstone’s budget (1853) 
465, 466, 468; budgets of, cr 
cised by Gladstone, i. 470; £ 
lord of admiralty, i 640 nc 
objects to French treaty proj: 
i, 6555 on Paper Duties bill, 
665, 667, 671; estimate of fin: 
cial statements of, i, 689; orew 
viscount (1866), i. 856m 
views on condition of lib 
party (1867), i 862; on Gl 
stone’s position in the House, 
868; dechnes Irish vice-royalt 
i. 887; om Irish Church bill, 
92; Alabama case, iL 9, 1f 

appreciatiun of Gladstone, 

Lord Privy Seal (1870), ii. 

on defections of Hberal party 

fi, 44; on the Greenwich sos 

i. 793 on election « 

102; ‘otherwise mer 
tioned, i, 222, 297, 420 and note , 
458, 491, 492, 521, 623, 624, 997; 
ii, 119, 606, 814-815, 

Wall, Jane, i. 16. 

——~ Newman, i, 768. 

Gladstone's frien 

39-42, 66-67 ; h 




















mourning for, i. 108-109 112 
otherwise mentioned, i. 34, 87, 54 


—— Henry, i, 112, 137, 220, 230 
929 5 ii. 716. 

—— Henry (junr.), i. 229-230, 

Hamilton, y0th Duke of, i 102, 

—— 11th Duke of, i. 827; ii. 725. 
—— EB. W,, ii. 102, 351, 545 + Glad 
stone's letter to, 11,450 

~~ Lord George, i. 898. 

——— Walter, Bishop of Salisbury. 
Gladstone's friendabip with, i. 
54, 161; Gladstqne’s letter to, 
on Essays and Reviews jndgment, 





iL 798 ; Gladstone's letter to, on 
atate-aided education, i. 933; other- 
wine mentioned, i. 78, 111, 235. 
Hamilton, Sir William, 1. 51. 
Hammond, F., i. 958; ii. 19. 
Hampden, Dr, Oxford estimate of 
(1829), i. 57; Gladstone examined 
by, im acience, i, 78; attack on 
(1836), i. 161, 167, 316; Glad- 
stone’a early views regarding, i, 
161, 167; Gladstone's letter to, 
i, 168; made a bishop, i, 377. 
advice 
‘of, on Reform bill, i 836, 8415 
Gladstone's consultations with, i 
844, 8455 Gladstone's letter to, 
from Rome, i, 861, 856; from Paris, 
i, 835; dinner to, i. 868-869; defines 
‘atuation on Eduestion bill (1870), 
i. 938; on Collier appointment, 
i 1019: on weasion of 1872, i 
1024; on Irish university debate, 
58; on Dinrael’a tactics, ti, 
54; Gladstone's letter to, on 
the Greenwich seat question, if, 
15; reply regarding writ, ii 785 
forecast of general e Section (1880), 
ii, 213; on parhament of 1880, 
ii, 249; the Bradlough question, ii. 
252-253, 256-237 ; actionof, agninst 
obstruction, ii, 292-293; views on 
obstruction, ii. 57, 297; on Bright’ 
“Tnsh rebels’ speech, ii, 3524 
letter from, ii. 697. 
—— John, i. 413-414, 
666 and nofe1, 





















iam, 
Enlistment Act, 
solicitor-general, ii. 71 note, 783 
on the Greenwich seat qx 
i, 4705 home secretary, ii 832; 
speech on Khartoum vote of cen- 
sure, iL 416; Gladstone's consnl- 
tation with, ii, 6285 declares for 
home rule, i. 532 motes round 
table conference convened by, ik, 
604, 608-808 and notes chancelfor 
of exchequer (1886), ii, 536, 537 
note; party loyalty, of, fi, 538, 
604; meeting fendel’s on 
Parnell affair, it ore notes chan. 
cellor of exchequer (1892), ii. 735 
note; at last cabinet council, ii, 
tribute to Gladstone, i 














1 INDEX 


307, 345, 846, 459, 608, 510, 518, 
627, 669, 672, 673, 681. 
Hardinge, Lord, i, 122, 351 note}, 
420, 432, 549; i. 799. 
Hardwicke, 4th Earl of, j, 561, 
~—~ Lat Earl of (1753), i. 567. 
Hardy, Gathorne, opposes G! 
at Oxfonl, i. "779-779 and note, 
783; on Irish Church bill, i, 898; 
Bentinck’s appeal to, si, 52. 
B., 4. 59 note, 78, EEL, 





— Archdeacon, ii, 30. 

Harrowby, Lord, i. 75, 132, 9025 ik 
109, 

Hartington, Lord, moves vote of 
censure on Derby government, i. 
625 and ole; _postmaster- 
general (1868), ii, 823; Irish 
wectetary (1870), ii, 8235 ballut 
dill o' 1003; suggested as 
Teader, ji, 103; accepts leadership, 
(1874), ii, 1145 Gladstone's loyalty 
to, ii, 207-208, 211, 227; views on 
Teadershuy, ii, 21 Qundune,228-2825 
audience at Windsor and interview 
with Gladstone, ii. 22 
gested for India office, 33 
235; Indian secretary (1880), ii. 
833; war secretary (1882), fi. 390, 
888; compared with Palmerston, 

i. 212; on local option motion, ii, 
25; $ om evacuation of Candalar, ii. 
249 ; opposes annexation of Trans 
‘vaol, i, 267, 263 ; on withdrawal 
from Rgypt (1882), in, 3605 nego- 
tiations with conservative leaders 
on Franchise bill, ii, 373-374, 
376, 378; against Franchise exten- 
sion in Ireland, ii, 3815 agrees to 
send Gordon to Sondan, ii, 390; 
views on relief of garrisons, ii. 
996; defence of government, ii, 
403 aud note}; readiness to send 
troops, ii, 404; Queen’s telegram 
to, i. 4075 at Holker, ii, 406, 
411; on avoidance of Iiheral rnp- 
tare, ii, 411 ; defends the guvern- 
ment against vote of ounsure, ii. 
416 ; opposes plan of central board. 
for Ireland, ii, 434; Gladstone's 
letter to, on cabinet orisia (May 
95), ii, 436 ; presides at banquet 
to Lord Spencer, ii. 454; views 
on conservative repudiation of 
Spencer's policy, ii, 4535 friction 
with Parnell, if. 460, 482 ; friction 
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with Chamberlain, ii, 466, 528; 
opposes home rule, ii. 473, 507, 
513, 531; Gladatone’s letters to, 
on Irish policy, ii, 480, 502, 613, 
reproaches Chamberlain for in 
discretion at the elections, ii, 491; 
attends banquet at Belfast, ji, 492 
Granville’s visit to, ii. 501 ; letters 
ia chairman 
506 ; letter 











Parnell’s attitude towards, ii. 
announcea possibility of counter- 
ii, 5225 votes with 
ives on Collings’ amend- 
528; declines to join 
Gladstoue’s cabinet, ii, 





















5325 ex- 
planatory letter, 1i, 533; Bighty 
club speech, i wate; speech 
on second reading of Home tle 


ball, ii, 541 note}, 5: at Opera 
House meeting, ii, 564 ; aca to 
vote against second reading, ii,669, 
declines Salisbury’s offer to head 
government, ii, 604; Gladsti 
comments on position of, ii, 0S. 
606 ; declines to join round table 
conference, ii, 606; urges GInd- 
stone to deuounce plan of cam- 
paign, ii, G11; otherwise men- 
tioned, ii. 83, 111, 112, 160, 172, 
176, 224-225, 230, 339, 406, 159, 
499, 562, 563, 628, 670, 823. 
Harvey, Rev. W. W., i. 1020-1021, 
—— i112 and note, 113. 
Hastings, Warten, ii, 709, 
Hatchard, J., i. 74, 
Hatherley, Lord (W. Page Wood), i, 
1017-1019 ; ii, 22, 823, 624. 
Hawarden :— 
Board achool question at, ii. 825, 
Cattle plague at, i, 829, 
Gladstonc’s firat visit to (1836), i 
134 ; hig marriage at, i, 
Oak Fara embarrassments of, i. 
438 ef 9g , 356 ; Gladstone’ 
Jie finances influenced hy . 
St. Deniol's library, ii. 660, 761, 
Tourist pilgrimages to, i, 
Transference of, to W. 
stone, i, 344, 
Hawkins, Edward (provost of Oriel), 
i. 379, 627 aud note?; ii, 364, 
Howtrey, E, C., i, 30, 31, 229. 
Hayter, Sir W. G., i 440, 529 nove, 


































Hayeacd, A,, i. 1016. 
8M 
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Healy, T,, ii. 687, 691. 
Hoeathoote, Sir William, Derby’s in- 
termediary, i. 551; Walpole’ 
advances to, i. 583; Gladstone’ 

fetters to, 1 627, 630; letter to 
Gladstone on taxation, ii. 811; 
election of (1865), i, 9 note: 
aecedes from Derby government 
(1867), i. 858. 
Helena, Princess, i, 732, 737. 
Hellenic Factor iathedtasters Probiem, 
166. 


Helmiotin ii, 144, 

Hevley, J. W., i. 417, 665, 929. 

Henry vin, King, 1. 708. 

Herbert, J. R, 1. 64, 

George, Gladstone's estimate of, 
in, 225, 

+ —— Sidney, maiden speech of, 1. 
112; appointed secretary at board 
of control, i, 121 note; on Peel’s 
eulogium ‘of Cobden, i, 293; 
Rummell’s proposal to, i, 
Peel’s forecast regarding, 3. 
Gorham ease, 3Nt; atti 
tude of, towards firet| Derby 
adwinistration, i, 419; against 
Villiers’ amendment, 1. 433, 485 
and note; on Gladstone's budget, 
i, 466, 467 ; favours dissolution, 
i, 467; invited by Derby to 
join government, i 525; refuses, 
i. 520; inclines to jom Palmer- 
ston, i. 5325 wavers, i, 534; de- 

535; agrees to jom,i.536; 

reaigns, i, 5393; opposes joining 

peace party, i, 546; Gladstone's 

ship with, 1. 551, 559, 665- 

566, 577 ; discourages Uladstone’s 

communicating with Derby, i 552, 

556; Derby's attitude towards, 

Ru approves Gladstoue’s refusal 

‘bert, i. 578; views of, 
on the Tonia question, i. 596 ; 
work of, during Crimeso war, i. 
809-810; on Paper Duties bill, i. 
667, 671; on French war rumours, 
i. 6775 correspondence with Glad- 
stone on military charges, i. 678 
ilness of, i. 727; death of, 
otherwise mentioned, i. 
851, 336, 405 note, 420, $23, 450, 
488, 490, 492, 525, 527, 560, 

36, 682-583, 585, 617, 68) note?, 
318, 828, 872; ii 725, 806, 814- 
815. 
Herries, J. C., i. 112,417. 
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Herschell, Lord, on the Bradlaugh 
question, ii, 252; joins Giad- 
stone’s cabinet (1886), ii, 587 
note; at round table conference, 
it, 604 note ; in cabinet (1899), ii, 
735 note, 737 note}. 

Herzegovina :— 

Austrian acquisition of, i 717} 
un. 184, 
Revolt in, it. 156. 175. 

Hewley, Lady, case of, i. 321-323, 

Heywood, J., i. 498, 782 note. 

Hicks, General, 1i, 385-386 and note, 
401. 

Hignott, Mr. 

Hinds, Bishop, i. 

Hobhouse, Sir Joba, 
420 and note}. 

Hodgkinson, (., i 








238, 266, 289, 
859 and note, 


Hannay, j i. 10135 ai. 29-30, 
Holker, 11. 406, 411. 





Belginm’s severance from, i, 636, 
Pruamian attitude towards, i. 954, 
Holloway, T., ii, 67. 
Holmbury, i. 67 and note. 
Holmes, Colonel,i. 846 and note?,847, 
Homerio studies, i, 549-550; ik 31, 
84-85, 131, 344, 593, 596, 625, 
655, 688-685. 
Home rule, see under Ireland. 
Honours and appointments, Glad- 
stone's care in nclection for, if. 






i, 148; ii, 699. 
3160-361, 175; ii, 241, 
4. 


Hope, Admiral, i. 652 note. 
Beresford, A, J. oe i, 858, 





by, i. 16: interest in Gladstone's 
book, i 162, 172-1735 offers ser- 
vices to Gladstone, i, 2245 god- 
father to Gladstone's eldest son, i. 
227; on Chapters bill, i, 228 and 
uot; interest in Scottish training 
college echeme, i. 230-231 ; Glad- 
stones propossl to, of visiting 
Ireland, i 281; on Jerasalem 
bishopric, i, 308, 309 ; Gladstone's 
close relations with, i, 310; sc 
quaintance with Dr. Dellinger, i 
318; Gorham case, i, 379-380 
notes; secession of, to Rome, i, 
386-387 ; death of, ii. 66; other- 





‘wise mentioned, i. 55, 212, 260, 
272, $17, 321, 393, 403; ii. 659, 
725. 

Horace, ii. 722, 732, 750, 752. 

Horsman, E., 1i. 52 note, 53. 

Honghton, Lord, i, 846, 1003, 

House-tax, i. 106, 430-437. 

Howick, Lord, i. 102, 105, 222, 269, 
420 and note! ; ii, 540, 802, 

Howley, Archbishop, i, 175, 905; is. 
348. 

Howson, Dean, i. 894. 

Hoylake, i. 239. 

Hubner, Baron, i, 140. 

Hudson, George, 1. 199. 

~~ Sir James, i, 639-640, 

Hume, Joseph, impugns Gtadstone’s 
honesty, i, 301; views on intoler- 
ance of dissenters, i 414; ather- 
wise mentioned, i, 101, 106, 251 
note 4, 362, 371, 423. 

Hunter, John, cited, ii. 628. 

Tuskisson, W., Johu Gladstone’s esti- 
mate of, i, 20; his aupport of, i 
249; work of, towards free trade, 
i 39, 251, 255; death of, i. 66, 
68, G9; otherwise mentioned, i, 89, 
248, 205, 419. 

Button, R. H,, it. 588. 

Huxley, Gladatone’s articles on, ii, 
620-521; Manning’a estimate of, 
i, 942; approves Gladstone's atti- 
tude towards Vatican decrees, 
ii, 128; letters from, ii. 
estimate of Gladstone, 
776; otherwise mentioned, ii. 31, 
132, 














Ippreceton, Lory (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) :— 
Olronology — Works for Glad- 
atone’s Oxford candidature,i.329, 
433, 3845 vindicates Gladstone 
(1847), i. 859 note? ; appointed 
executor in Gladstone’s will, i 
3873 return prepared by, on 
civil service, i. 510,512; Pwenty 
Yeare of Finance, i, 516 ; refuses 
to nerve on Gladstone's com- 
mittee (1859), i. 628 ; article in 
Quarterly attributed to, i. 728; 
serves ou Alabama commission, 
ik 9 12; om the 
question, ii. 252, 256-257; on 
measures against obstruction, ii. 
293; on Landbill of 1881, ii 293- 
294; on Phonix Park murders, 
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ia. 3085 on Bright's’ Irish rebels’ 
speech, ii, 352 ; on Franchise bill, 
ii. 375-379; moves vote of cen 
sure on um affair, ii, 
4153 death of, 11, 516, 
Financial abutity of, i1, 816, 
Gladstone's estimate of, ii, 698, 
705, 706 ; ins estimate of Glad 
33 notes; Gladstone's 
16-317, 782-783 ; 








358, 452; 





ih, 245, 355, 777. 

Ignatieff, General, i 983, 

Impersaliens, 1. 1025-1026. 

Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture, 
The, ii, 661 note, 

Encome-ta,, ore under Taxation. 

India :-— 

Burke's work for, 1i, 709, 

Cookies shipped from, for West 
Indies, i, 24. 

Disraeli's schemes regarding go- 
vernwent of, i, 5923 procedure 
on bill of 1838, 23. 540, 

Gladstone's references to wrongs 
of, 2. 200, 203. 

Government of, contrasted with 
that of Iieland, i, 218, 

‘Mutiny, France quiescent during, 
1, 678, 

North-West frontior pohoy, ii, 249; 
difficulties (18635), ii, 417, 423- 
425, 

Parliamentary indifference to 
affairs of, 1 113. 

‘Troops from, for South Africa, ii, 
274; refnsed for Soudan, 11, 387. 

Indalgences, i. 319, 

Inghs, Sir Robert, Oxford candida 
ture of, i, 325, 332, 333; Glud- 
stone proposed by, for Oxford and 
Cambridge club, 1, 98 note, on 
China question, i. 227; Gladstone's 
divergones from, i, 3215 political 
record of, i. 328; on papal aggres- 
‘sion, i. 409; denounces Irish pro- 
vineial colleges, 1i. 42; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 120, 278, 306, 335, 
336, 377, 427. 

Engogo river, it. 275. 

» Dry tv. 45. 

Tnnocent 111, Pope, si, 124, 665. 

Inshes, family of, 1, 17 note, 

Inverness, speech at, i. 476, 

Tonian Islands :-— 

Case of, i, 597-601. 
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Jonian Inlanda—continued, 

Gladstone's Commiszion to, i. 594- 
597; his arrival at, i. 602; his 
scheme for, i. 610 ¢¢ seq. 

Greece, union with, desired by, i 
599, 602-606, 614; granted, i. 
620, 

Ireland :— 

Act of Union— 

Gladstone’s views regarding, ii. 
649, 








Home rule im relation to, ii. 
3. 


O'Connell's amendment for re- 
peal of (1833), §, 106 ; 1i. 524 
and note. 

Resolutions preliminary to, ii, 





Agitation in, relief ineasures due 
‘to, ai. GU. 

Ashbourne Act (1885), ii, 527. 

‘Assassination bill (1846), 1. 430. 

Beaconsfield’s reference to, in elec- 
tion address (1880), in. 214; his 
apprehension regarding, 1. 287. 

Boycotting in, n. 439, 485-484 and 
nolo, 

Budgot of 1853, ns affecting, i, 462, 
465-408 5 uw. S04. 

Geraurvan's statement on (1886), 
ai 452. 

Central board,” ae telow Local 
government, 

Chamberlain’s views on compul- 

sory expropriation, i, 464; his 

attitude towards bome rule, 

ii. 465 note*, 473, 474, 507; 
is apeech on condition of (June 

°86), ii, 473-474; his federa- 

tion scheme, ii, 556-557, 567, 
















for, in Gadatone’s 
ii, 823; 
(1886) in. 
731, 733 


ties of, i, 891-892; pre- 
liminaries, i, 893-897 ; bill 
ia the Commons, i 897- 
898, 900: with the Lords, 
i, 900-9055 back to the 


INDEX 


Commons, i. 908-906 ; back 
to the Lords, i, 906-913; 
modifiestions accepted by 
the Commons, i. 9145 de- 
bates on, ii, 297; Glad- 
stove’s letter to the Queen 
on, 11. 35, 824. 

Disrach’s ‘proposals for, i, 





3 bis five reaolutions 
on, ii, 540; hia attitude 
towards (1865), 4. i, 775-7775 
(1865-68) i. 873-87: 
action regarding (1868), i. 
877, 879-882, 

Home rule opposed by, ii, 
538. 

Reform bill, Gladstone's 
speech on (1833), i 1035 
Inglis oppontion to, i 


Roman "catholic, Paroell lesder- 
ubip denounced by, ii, 688- 
689, 

Coercion :— 

‘Acts and bills (1833), i 1065 
(1846) i, 290; (1847-85) ii, 
4515 (1868) i, 834 ; (1870) 
in, 8815 (1880) ii, 296, 302 
(188})1i, 292 and note, 305,311, 
493, 514, 536 note’; (1882) 
ii, 310, 428-432, 434, 438- 
439 ; (1886) ii. 590 ; (1887) ii, 
G15 and note, 616 and notes, 
617-618, 620. 

ive party’s repudia~ 
ii 452-454, 497; 













‘twenty years’ 
proposal, ii. 547. 

Knglish realisation of, if, 6195 
English attitude | towards 
(1890), ii. 667-668, 

Liberal unionist accomplices in, 
ii, 608. 

Parnell’s view of, ii. 609; his 
fear of arenewal of, by liberals, 
i, 514-515, 

Commissions and committees on 

(1880-86), i, 602; (2894) ik, 

804, 


Compensation for Disturbance bill, 
ii, 289, 353, 649, 650. 











INDEX 


Conservative administration of 
(1888-87), ii, 609-610, 612-616, 
618-623. 

Consolidated anquities, i. 468 and 
nole, ii. 804. 

Cowper Commission, ii. 602, 612- 
614, 

Crimes Acts, sce Coercion wnder 
this headsug. 

Cromwell's insight into problem 
of, i. 921. 

Devon commission (1543), 5. 919. 

Education grant, Gladstone's views 
of, 3. 227. 

Election results in (1880), 1». 221 ; 
(1885) i 492-495; (1886) ai 
586, 

English traditional attitude to- 
wards, ii, 531, 547-548, 580. 
Evictions in, ii, 298, 612, 619, 620, 
650; compensation in cases of, 
see Compensation under this 








heading, 

Famine in (1845), i, 282, 352. 

Fenians in :— 

Parnell'a alleged conversation 
with a spy regarding, in G44. 

Plots of (1867), i. 875. 

Release of prisoners (1870), i, 
931, 

Secret committeo on proposed 
(0871), i. 931, 

Temper of (1886), ix, 613. 

Financial relations commission, in 
804. 

FrtzGerald’a stanzas on, i. $1. 

Franchise extension mm, 0. 379- 
382. 

Gladstone's first cabinet concerned. 
with, i, 261; his proposal to 
visit (1845), 1. 281; his forecast 
regarding (1846), 1. 383; uneasi- 
ness regarding state of, i. 766, 
808; his view of his mission 
regarding, i. 886; his visit to 
(1877), ii. 179, 

Government of Ireland bill (1886), 
sce Home Rule under this heading. 

‘Habeas Corpus Act, suspension of, 
ii, 289.293, 297, 834. 

Home rale for :-— 

Act of Union, relative to, ii. 525, 
Bill of 1886 :— 
Alterations of original plan of, 
ii, 594-595, 
arse ‘proposed for, ii, 
572, 
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Cesser of Irish representation, 
ii, 542, 544, 547, 549, 564, 
566-587 ; opposed, in, 563- 
565, 567, 572. 

Defeat of, it. 581. 

Dieabilines specified in, ii. 
542, 549, = 

Vivancial proviaions of, it. 
545, 546, 559, 571, 841. 

Introduction and first reading 
of, 363 note; uv. 550-552, 








Postponement of, after second 
realing suggested, in, 573+ 





Recent ion of, in the press, il, 
3 by Tush party, 
ii, 550-560 and wotea. 
Resolutions instead of, later 
views on, ii, 539- 
Second reading of, 
586, 557, 570, 574-5h1. 
Summary of, 1. 840-842, 
Tanation provisions of, ul. 
2, 540-547, 84). 
Withdrawal of, after svcond 
reading suggested, 11, 573- 
374. 











Bill of 1892—preparation, 1. 
736-737 and nots; crux of 
Insh representatson, ii. 737- 
738; wecond reading stage, 
n, 739-740; majority, i. 
744; committee stage, ii, 
‘788-739, 740-743; third read- 
ing, u. 7443 defeat m House 
of Lords, 11. 744. 

Cesser of Irish representation— 
question of (1886), ace above 
under Bill of 1886; Gladatone’s 
speech ov, at Swansea (1887), 
ii, 626; question of (1892), 
i, 737- 

Chamberlain's attitude towards, 
ii, 565 nofe?, 573, 574, 
G07. 

Gladstone’s speech on, at Aber- 
deen (1871), 2. 1012; lus letter 
on (1881), ii, 297; his attitude 
towards, before the elections 
(1885), ii, 455-456, 474-481; 
after the elections, ii, 496- 
497, 499, 501-504, 508, 508- 
516, 623; his pamphlet on, 
ib, 592 and note? 

Hartington’s opposition to, ii, 
473, 607, 513. 
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Treland—continued, and epeeches on, ii, 296-297; 
Home rule for—continued. Parnell’s attitude towards 
Independence of nationalist vote the Act, ii. 297-301; nation- 


desirable for concession of, ii. 
478, 
Liberal party in relation to:— 
Contral organi 
for Gladatone, i1. 563. 
Cleavage in, ii. 531 and note; 
42-543, 564; Gladstone's 
decision’ to act regardless 
of, ii, 628-344; number of 
on night of the 











Dinsentients’ meeting in com- 
mittes room 15, ii. 575- 
577. 

Meeting of, at foreign office, 
ii, 572-573, 
Vacillations of, ii. 563. 
Waiting attitade counselled 
by Gladstone, ii. 525; 
adopted, ii, 526, 
National pronouncement for, ii. 
492-405, 
Darnell’s demand for, ii, 472. 
Popular sentiment regarding, ii, 
570, 582, 

Salisbury's attitude towards, ii, 

AT1, 478, 479, 482-484, 

Inglis’s views on, i, 279, 

Intimidation in, ii, 438, 439, 451, 

523, 527. 

Invineibles, ii. 310, 313, 

Tansenium in, ii. 625. 

Lady correspondents on turbuionee 

in, ii, 139, 588. 

Land League : — 

Commission on, 1% 638, 641 
of eq, 

Gladatone’s view of, ii. 287, 299, 

Land Act of 1581 in relation to, 

ii, 297, 306. 

Land tenure i 

Acta and bills 

(1849) 5. 921. 

(1860) i, 921 and note, 

(1870) i, 928-030; ii. 289; 
precautions against ovic. 
tion, i. 

ii 297; Vatican decroes 
inimical’ to parliamentary 
success of, ii, 119; Greek 




























coagratulations on, ii. 140; | 


afeck of, i. 497; filare of 
asi ii, 299097; debates 


928; debates on, — 





alist efforts to amend the 
Act, ii, 306 ; inadequacy of, 
ii, 494; effect of, ii, 4975 
secured by agitation, ii, 
650; unpopular, 

(1885) in, 430, 434-435, 437; 
widespread repugnance to, 
ii. 550, 564-567, 572. 

(1886) pressed by Spencer 
and Morley, ii, 541; in- 
terest in, eclipsed by home 
rule, i, 550; firet reading 
of, ii. 553 nove, 

(1887) ii, 613-614. 

Dual Ownership, i. 204, 295, 

Encumbered Estates Act (1849), 
4.922, 

English ignorance of, 915. 

Peculiarities of, i, 819-920, 

Landed gentry, rule of, destroyed 
by liberal party, ii, 496-497. 

Local goveroment for (other than 
home rule) :— 

Canadian scheme suggested, 11 
455, 537. 

Central board scheme, ii, 4335 
Gladstone's attitude toward 
ii, 431, 433-435; Parnell’s 
approval of, ii, vis 471, 531, 
his repudiation of, ii 455, 
470; his converaati 
Carnarvon regarding, ii Tho. 
471; liberal cabinet’s attitude 
towards, ii, 434, 531. 

County Government bill dis 
cussed by Gladstone and 
Chamberlain, ii 465 and 
noi 























iews of Chamber. 
|. 556-557, 567, 579. 

Gladstone's letter to Forster on 
(1882), ii. 280, 

Small holdings and allotments 
bill, Chamberlain’s views on, 
ji, 464 and note 

‘Maamtrasns debate, fi, 453, 519. 
Military >. moonlightera in, if, 





602. 
Mitchelatown affair, ii. 620-623. 
National League :— 
Bill to deal with, proposed by 
‘Hicks Beach, ii. 627, 
Commission upon, ii, 638, 641 
204. 





INDEX 


Llections influenced by, 1. 495. 
Power of, 1, 518. 

Papal intervention in, suggested, 
u, 302-303; on plan of cam- 
paigo, u, 623-625; on Parnell 
leadership, 1. 689 

Parnell’s position 1m (1890), 0 
671, elections atter the spht, 
u, 657, 688 

Peel » view of condition of (1836), 
1 133; his decision against 
Gladstone for chiet secictary, 
3, 241 and note 

Peers, Imsh, called to Honso of 
Lords by Beaconsfield, 1 37 néte 

Pho-mx Park murders, 2. 307, 330, 
548, b31. 

Plan of campaign — 

Enghsh and Scotch view of, 1, 
618 

Gladstone's attitude towarda, u, 
610 ol, 

Nature of, 1 609 610, 613. 

Exaile attitude towards, 1 
610 

Pope Leos ptonouncements on, 
41 624 b20, 

Ulster for, encouraged 
Charehill, 1 611 note 

Poerto’s arrisalin,1 401 

Queen’s attitude towards, n 33 

Railwayeon, Gladstone's comme 
sion ou,1 877 note 

Rents in — 

Arrears bill (1862), 11 306, 
Beach on, u. 609, 614, 
Bessborough commission on, u 

194, 290, 

Bailes’s evidence on, 1 612 

Conser satire vacillations regard 
ing, 1 613 615, 

Cowper commission on (1887), 
a, 612 G14. 

Crime in relation to excess of, 
1 649, 650 

Parnell on, 1 609, 612 

Richmonil commisswu on, 1. 294, 

Roman Catholic party im, eupport 
mg Enghsh government, Glad- 
stone’s view of, 1 129. 

Social condition of (1886), n. 537 
{ace aleo Intumidation under thee 
heading), 

Tenante’ Rehef bill, n. 593, 609, 

‘Tithes bills, 11, 354, 

Tractanan movement's effect on 
feeling towards, 1. 308, 


by 
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‘Ulster :— 
Electhons of 1885.10, 1 492-493, 
Gladstone’s consideration of, 1. 
4 
Home rule opposed by, 1 567 
Plan of campaign fo, encour- 
aged by Churcinll, 1 611 
note 
Separate aseombly for, suggea- 
tuon of, un. 572 
Solemn League and Covenant 
for, 355. 
Varstion im renty, 
towards, u 614 
Umveraty education in — 
Gladstone’s bill for (173), 
45.53, 103 
Roman Cathohe attitude to- 
wards, u 44 44, 45-49, 
Tnsettled condition of, u. 42 
Insh party 
Aberdeen, attitude towards,1 444 
Anti-Parnellites, Gladatone’a re- 
sponaibity towards (1692), 1 
102 


attitude 


Bright « estimate of, 1 56d 

Cleavage of (1890), 1 590. 

Committce R om Fifteen, 1. 686 
and wote?, 092, 

Couservative understanding with, 
ni, 428 430, 440, 443, 495, 500, 
509 511, 514 516, 524 

(nmin Law Amendment bill 
(1887), tactics on, u 617-618, 

Dependence upon, untesirable for 
settlement of home rule question, 
un 47s. 

Laclusion of, from Westmmater, 
proposed, u 542, 544, 547, 549, 
564, 56 567; opposed, 11, 564- 
565, 507, 572; Gladstone's 
speech on, at Swansea (1887), 11 
626 , question of (1892), n 737- 
735 





Gladstone, estrangement from, on 
Ytahan question, 1. 756; on hia 
‘Vatican campaign, 1. 110; vita- 
peration of (1882), 1 3295 gen 
eral attitude towards, u 514; 
ovation to (1893), 11. 740. 

Home Rule bill of °86, exertement 


at introduction of, m, 8513 
acceptance of, 1 539. 
Insh University bill, attitude 


towaris, u. 49, 52, 63. 
Ttahan Natonality, views on, i, 
618, 756. 
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Irish party—coutinucd. 

Khartoum vate of censure sup- 
‘ported by, 1i, 416. 

Liberal party—attitade of (1873), 
ii, 49 support of (1884), ii. 
383 and note’; opposition to, 
(1885), fi, 4245 dishke of, ii. 
514; allianee with, apprehended 
by tory leader i ii. 527 ; alliance 

ix. 610; impossi- 
hality of ear action with, ii, 











Ontaetonit tactice of, 
291-293, 297, 363, 364. 

Papal rescript, attitude towards, 
ii, 624. 

Parnell re-elected by (Nov. 1890), 
il, 678; effect on, of Glad- 
stone's letter, ii. G82; aplt on 
Teadership question, ii, 690-692; 
attempts at an understanding, 
ii, 695. 

Parnellites, ii, 698, 720. 

Revolution in yerlamentary pro- 
cedure effected by, ii. 617, 

Ruseell, attitude 
4 


3. 





286, 






wards, i, 


Separate parhamentary organisa 
‘tion of (1874), ii, 99, 

Spencer, Lord, attitude towards, 
Hi, 348, 

Strength of (1885), ii, 493, 495. 

‘Violenice of (1880-85), ii. 648. 

Irving, Edward, i. 44, 100, 
om Bir Hii, 212. 

Ismaail Pasha, it, 385 note?, 
Italian languaze, ii 827, 
Italy -— 

Alabama tribunal, represented on, 
ii, 13, 20. 

Austria—tyranny of, i. 389-403; 
Aberdeen’s views on, ii $20-821; 
Gladstone's Letters on, to Lord 
Aberdeen, i, 302, 394 and note, 
396; Abordeen’s view on the 
Letters, i. 398, 399 note, 

iL 709, 800 ; effect of the 
396-398, 400-401 and 
Austrian war (1859), i, 














note? ; 
618, 620 note 5, 640 et 20g. 

Eastern question, attitude towards, 
ii, 179, 





Ecolesiastical policy of, Gladstone's 
views on, ii, 118 no'e, 

Finance of, i. 741. 

France—atd irom, i, 641-642, 648; 
allimace sought Ty (1870, i. 
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987; neutraty during Franco. 
Prussian wat, i, 978. 





it te (1850), i, 380- 
(1859) 3, 6185 (1868) i 
(1889) i, 658 5 

Tals rm recognition of hin ser- 
i 141, 772; his views 
bn yolicy of (1888), i, 659-656, 
842, 








Rome occupied by government of, 
in Franco-Prussian war, i, 1; 
ii, 120, 

Savoy, distinct from, i. 656, 

Smyma demonstration favoured 
by, ii, 248. 

Suez canal protection, invited to 
help in, ii, 920, 

Unification of, i, 651; Gladstone 
slow to advocate, i. 389, 390, 
646-057 ; effect of movement 
on England, i, 757-758, 

Venetia transferred to, i, 848, 

Ithaca, i. 603. 


acusor, DEAN, 1, 49 and notes, 
Tacobscn, Bp, i, 487, 782. 
Jamaica: 

Apprenticeship ayotem in, i, 145, 

‘Slave estates in, 1, 22. 

‘Suspension of constitution of, pro- 








posed, 5. 22 
James, Sir tas, made ettorney- 
general, TL note, 78; on the 
Greene neat quostion, i. 470; 
on the Bradlaugh question 
Gladstone's regard f 
Corrupt Practices bill, i. 97 mate's 
ii, 3505 Cains amendment, ii. 














Bishopric question, i, 308-309, 
312, 


Greek and Latin dispute regarding 
holy places in, i. 478. 
Jessel, Sir G., ii, 71 note, 76-78 





ts, 
Jone ‘Dr, i. 499, 508, 
Tevons, W. 8, i. 691. 


INDEX 


Jows :— 

Admission of, to parliament, i. 
375-377; opposed by Glad- 
stone, i. 106; by Inglis, i. 328. 

Diaracli’s sympathies with, ii. 160- 
461, 166, 715-716, 

Eastern question, attitude towards, 








79. 

Peerage recommended for, by 
Gladatone, ii. 37. 

Rothachild’s work for, 1i. 250. 

Fingoism, i, 413. 

Jocelyn, Viecount, i. 295. 

Jobason, Dr,, it. 721. 

—— Reverdy, 1. 9 note®, 

Jones, Rev. J., i. 1, 

—— Emnett, i, 396, 400. 

Joubert, General,i.265,269, 274,279, 

Jowett, B., supports Gladstone at 
Oxford, i. 335; on Oxford reform, 
i, 501, 502; Gladstone's apprecia— 
tion of, i. 508, 512; advocates civil 
wervice reform, i, 512 ; estimate of 
Gladstone, i. 812; work on educa- 
tional reform (1869), i. 946. 

Joy, Henry Hall, i, 29, 24. 

Juxon, Archbishop, ii, 336 and note}. 








Karvanui, treaty of, ii. 158, 

Kean, Charles, 1i. 136. 

Keate, Dr., 2. 28, 30, 32, 34, 42, 
44-46. 

Keble, Jobn, i 57, 178, 317, 360 
note?, 815-816, 

Kempis, Thomas a, i. 820, $21. 

Kew Gardens feud, si. 25. 

Khalifa, the, ii, 384, 

Khartoum, see auder Soudan. 

Kimberley, Earl of, lord privy seal 

(1868), i. 823; on Alabama case, 

ii, 19; colonial secretary (1870), 

ii 883; (1850) ii, 833; corre- 
spondence, ete., on Transvaal ques- 
tion, ii. 268, 271-276, 278, 280, 
282-284; decider 
vaal commission, ji. 273 and note ; 
Indian secretary (1882), ii. 833; 
for home rule, ii. 531 note; Indian 
secretary (1886},ii. 587 note; presi- 
dentof counciland Indian secretary 
(1899), ii. 725 note; at last cabinet 
council, is. 751; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 938 ; ii. 290. 

King, Locke, i, 760; ii. 832. 

Kinglake, A. W., i 480-481 ond 
note; ii, 165 note. 

Kingsley, Dr., i. 777. 
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Kingsley, Rev. C., ii, 41. 
Kiet, Colonel, 1, 165 note 
Kitchener, Major, ii 
Kiteon, Sir James, ii. ‘ne, 299-300, 
Knapp, Rev, H. H., i, 29, 60. 
Knatehball, Sir E., i. 254, 420, 790 











506, 6 08, 600. 
Knox, Alexander, i. 
Knutsford, Lord, 
Kordofan, i, 386, 
Kossuth, i, 402, 415, 

Kruger, Premitent, Gladstone's meet 
log with (1877), i. 1795 urges 
reversal of anneaation, ii. 265, 26 
correspondence with Colley, 
275-276, 278. 





383 ‘note, 





Lanoucuuns, H. L. 

Labour, war-loans 
517. 

Lacaita, Sir James, Gladstone’ 
(qvaintance with, i, 390-391 ; sec- 
retary to Gladstone's Tonian co) 
mistion, i, 697, 607; Gladatonc’s 
letters to, i, 399, 649, 741, 8535 
ia, 118, 127: otherwise mentioned, 
i, 396, 518, 

Laing’s Nek, ix 274, 276, 277, 282, 

Lake, Dean, i. 335; it. 335, 

Lamartine, cited, i. 395. 

Lamb, Ubarles, i. 215 and nue. 

Lambert, Sir Joli, i. 860; ii, 75-76 

Lamepnais, i, 200, 457. 

‘Lancashire :— 

American civil war, effvet of, i. 
700; Gladatone’s rehet works, 
1. 711 note?s fortitude under 
distress, 1. 758. 

Gladstone's speeches in (1864), f. 
765; (1865)i $12; inwted 
stand for (1865), i, 7783 hia 
candids i, 779-781; his 


Lancaster, T. W, L., i. 111. 
Landed property :— 

Chamberlain’s pronouncements on, 
ii, 414, 

Gladstone's views on, i 345-349, 
463; his budget proposals re- 
garding, i. 463, 471. 

Ireland, in, see wider Treland. 
Langley, —,, ii, 98. 

Lansdowne, 3rd Marquis of, view of, 

on repeal, i 288; on reform, i. 

416; retirement of, i 455; on 


420 note 1, 
affecting, i. 
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Lansdowne— continued, 
Gladstone's budget, i. 465, 466; 
attempts to form a government, 
i. 528; fails, i. 6295 conditionally 
consents to join Palmerston’s 
government, i. 53%; assista Palmer- 
ston, i, 6393 recommends Derby 
for premierahip, i. 576 5 otherwise 
mentioned, i. 75, 431, 493, 530; 
ii, 806. 

-~-= Sth Marquis of, 

Lanyon, Sir 0., 
note, 

Laud, Archbishop, ii. 720. 

Lavaletto, Marquisde, 1. 958-959, 903. 

Law of nations, i, 370, 371 note. 








; 66 

Leeds, Gladstone elected for (1850), 
ii, 219 and note?; his visit to 
(1881), ii, 299-3021 ; Herbert Glal- 
atone returned for, i1, 226, 

Leeds Mercury, ii. 504 note. 

Lefevre, J, G. Shaw-, i, 2525 11, 531 
note, 735 note, 833. 

Logacy duty, ser Succession duty. 
gh, ——, i. 781 note. 

Legislation work, Glndatone’s reviow 
of, i. 685-686. 


3 i 
Leighton, F. K. (Warden of Ail 


Soule’), i. 627. 
— Archbishop, i, 319. 
Leith, Gladatone’s election fur, 31. 





5 






423-625, 
Leopardi, ensay on, ii. 7 


——~— (Hohenzollern), i. 
962, 964, 966, 967 ote. 
Lessepa, M. de, i. 591, 
Lreasons in Massacre, 
Lewis, SirG. Cornewall, on American 
civil war, i. 703,714, 718 and notes 
on Trish agrarian outrage, i. 281 
and notes on Gladatone’sinfluence 
in Oxford, i. 499; criticises Glad- 
stone's budget (1859), i. 653; suc- 
ceeda Gladstone as chancellor of 
exchequer, i. 639-540; budget of 
(1855), i. 517, 559-662; Glad- 
stone’adifferences with, on finance, 
4. 656,701; ii. 931,812 ;agreement 
with, ii. 8125 objets to French 











957." 


INDEX 


treaty project, i, 655; on Paper 
Duties bill, i, 667, 671; views of,’ 
on nature of government, i. 697; 
cabinet struggle with Gladstone 
(1862),3. 729; Gladstone’s estimate 
of,i. 701 ; his eatimateof Gladstone, 
i, 5475 death of, i, 703; otherwise 
mentioned, i, 229, 256, 374, 441, 
481 note, 519, 624, 865, G84, 828 j 
ii, 147, 814-815, 

Lewis, Sir Gilbert, Gladetone’s letter 

to, i. 701. 














Adullamites, i, 889, 845, 858, 859, 

‘Apathy and disorganisation of 
(1879), ii, 194, 

Aristocratic element withdrawn 
from, ii, 533, 

Church of England, antagonistic 
to (1870), ii, 547, 

Cleavage in (1867), 3, 862 8663 
(2872) i, 1022 5 (1874) ii, 107 5 
threatened (1883), ii. 410, 425, 
428, 437, 440, 505, 507, 522, 








534; Gladatone’s efforts to 
avert, ii. 460, 462, 481, 513, 
529, Gladstone's ‘deter: 


mination not to take part in, iL 
462; not to lead » home rule 
opposition, ii, 522; to act 
regardless of followers, ii. 528, 
544 5 cleavaxe accomplished, ii. 
531 and rete, 542-0435 first 
public mark of, ii..564; number 
of seceders on uight of home rule 
divinon, ii, 581; reunion de- 
sired by Gladatone, ii, 603, 606, 
GLI (sce also below Disaffection). 

Closure countenanced by, ii, 617. 

Colonial and Irish policy of, vindi- 
cated by Gladstone, i, 214-215, 

Conservative party supported by, 
on important measures, ii, 497- 
498. 


‘Construction * 
413. 

Disaffection in (1866-67), i, 836, 
839-843, 858, 859, 861, 862, 
867, 869; (1868) i, 880; (1869- 
74) #103; (1870-72) ai. 1083 
(1872-73) ii, 44, 50, 52 and 
note, 53; (1873) ii. 65 (eee also 
aboor, Cleavage). 

Electoral losses of (1874), Hi. 98- 
99; triumph (1880), ii, 227, 






















shibboleth of, ii. 





INDEX 


221-222; gaine {1886-90), ii, 
667. 

Foreign policy of, attacked by Pall 
Mall Gazette, ii. 187. 

Forster's view of (1863), i. 757. 

Gladstone's junction with, i. 626: 
his reception by, i. 838. 

Hartington accepts leadership of 
(2874), ii. 114. 

Home rule, wee uader Ireland. 

Trish party, sce uuder Irish party. 

Leadership of—Hartington’s ac- 
coptance of (1874), ii. E14: 
Gladstone's correspondence on 
(1888), ii. 463, 465-467. 

Majority of, in 1868, i. 885 and 
note? 

Parnell’s denunciations of, ii. 685, 
690, 699. 

Questions tending to divide, list 
of, ii, 111. 

Kound table conference, ii. 604, 
606-608 and ni 

‘Tea-room schiam, i. 862, 866. 

Ultra-toryrem in, i. 877. 

Liberal Unionist party :— 

Coercion the touchstone for, i. 
608, 

Conservatives, union with, ii, 90, 














Round table conference, 1. 04, Lombard; 


606-608 and note, 
Liberalism, Acton on, iv. 6UI. 
Liberty: — 

De Maistre on, ii. 126. 
Gladstone's feeling tor, 

179, 180, 384-356 

190, 258-: 

500, 715,77 

ing titnesa for, ii, 298. 
Licensing bills (1871), i. 1022-1024. 
Liddell, Dean, i, 59 note, 946 ; ii. 147. 
Liddon, Canon, ii. 41, 661. 

Lieven, Madame de, i. 270, 397, 401, 
469. 

Life-insurance duty, i. 462. 

Lightfoot, Bp., ii, 

Linoola, Lord, we Newoastle, 5th 
Duke of. 

— President, i. 709; ii. 475. 

Liquor interest, influence of, on 
election of 1874, fi. 103. 

Literary controversy, temper for, ii, 
591, 

Littlemore, i. 235, 310. 

Littleton, E. J.B, i 113. 

Liverpool :-— 
Canning’s election for, i. 9-10. 


1. GO, S4, 














, 384, 418, 
views rogard- 
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Conservation of, ii. 213. 
Early condition of, i, 21-22, 
Electoral scandals at, i. 105, 
Gladstone, John, settles in, 3, 
Gladetone’s debt to, i. 1925 spea 
at (1856), i, 363 nore?; spoech 
at (i864), §. 766; election 
speech at (1865), i, 779-780; 
speech at, on reform (1866), i. 
836; addreas at, on Straues 
ii, 182; reception at 
166 ; speech at (1895), 








Ys 
(1876), i. 
ii. 761. 
hireryod Gouri Uladstone’s letters 
to, i, 32. 

Liverpool Standard, Gladstone's con- 
tributions to, i. 98. 

Liverpool, Lord, charch patronage 
under, i, 153; nature of government 
of, i. 298 ; polivy of, i. 121 5 other- 
wise mentioned, i, 249, 4195 ii, 
705, 783. 

Hoya, Bishop, i. 57. 

Loane for war purposes, 1. 515-518, 

Loch Lochy, battle at, i. 17 note, 

Lochnagar, i. 116, 723, 736. 

Loeke, §. 135 5 5i. 716-717, 

Lockhurt, J. G., 5. 274, 314-815, 

Loftus, Lord A, i, 956-956, 

ly, &. 245, G41. 

London, election reault. in (1580), 
si, 221, 

——and N -Westorn Railway. ii, 411, 
| — convention (1884), if, 285 and 
} note, 

protocol, i, 170. 
| 





























Londondorry, Lord, i. 4193 ii, 246. 

Longley, Aickbishop, 31. 836 note}, 

‘Lord Dundreary,’ i. 730. 

Lords, House of, we tnder Patlia- 
ment, 

Lorraine, annexation uf, §, 980-982. 

Lovis, Princesa of esse (Princess 
Alice), i, 724, 781-734, 737, $21, 
1012. 

—— av4., ii, 720, 

—— Napoleon, ser Napoleon 115. 

1013 ; ii.19, 241, 











Lowe, Robert (Lord Sherbrooke), 
opposes reform, i. 855-837, 839, 
858, 862, 865, 8695 fi, 540 note! 
declines to join Derby Govern- 





ment, i. 845; pronouncement 
on franchise, i. 789-7903 on 
Gladstone's leadership, i. 806; 


chancellor of exchequer (1868), i, 
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Lowe, Robert (Lord Sherbrook — ) Lyttelton, Neville, on Herbert Gls 


continued. 

898; ii, 823 ; views on Irish la~7 
question, i, 917, 926; urges ci 
service reform, i. 510, 968-04 
‘opposes transportation of eonvic 
to Australis, i. 350; Gladstone 
letter to, on treasury adminietr - 
tion, i, 10063 ii. 829; budgets < , 
i. 10075 speech at Sheffield .. 
finance, i 1009-1010: on Alabarsa 






stone's candidature, ii, 295, 
Lytton, E. L. Bulwer, Lord, oa: 

Gladstone's horoscope, i, 198-19 

muggests to Gladstone mission 





relations with, i. 609,617; fane 
of, ii, 455 otherwise mention 
i. 149, 561, 662, 81 









case, ii, 18, 19; attrtnde towai de | MacavLay, Loxp, first apecch of, i, 


Gladstone, 24; Gladston:'s 
estimate of, ii, 25, 72-73; 
Irish University bill, ii 49; p 
office scandal, ii, 68-69, 71, 7 
home secretary (1873), ii. 
fiote, 824; on the Greenwich » 
question, ii. 77; protests agai 
Gladatone’s retirement, ii 108; v 
county desired for, by Glsdsto: 
ii, 239; otherwise mentioned, 
881, 894; ii, 212, 823, 824, 

Lowther, James, i. 929, 

Lubbock, Sir John, ii, 170. 

Lucas, ——, i. 258, 

Lucretius, ii. 259, 721, 724, 

Yaushington, ——, i, 59 note, 

Lyndhurst, Lord, failure to form 
mimstry (1832), i, 832; attitue 
towarda repeal, i. 263 ; Brougharr 
compliment to, i 575 and not 
Gladstone’s estimate of, i 73! 
otherwise mentioned, i. 7” ~~ 
293-294, 828, 

Lyons, Lord, on Trent affair, j. 70; 
7095 on reduction of armament 
i, 956; Spanish sovereign affax 
i, 959, 961-964, 970; on Blac 
on sfiur, i, 985; mentioned, 









Lyttelton, Lady 
Gladstone's apprees 
marriage of, i 
death of, i. 572 
i. 274, 203, 734, 

—=— Lord, ‘marriage of, i. 223; 
examines at Eton, i. 229; attitude 
towards Welshbishoprics question, 
i. 288 ; connection with Oak Farm, 
i. $87 cf ceq.; views on Gladstone’ 
new pohoy (1865), i 767; en- 
dowed schools commissioner, ji 
109; Gladstone's letters to, i. 32 
381, 454, 871, 933, 940, 946, 998 


(Mary Glynn 

jon of, 1, 187 
23; illness an 
} mentione: , 















ii, 8255 otherwi * ynentioned, i. | Mahon, Lord, ace Stanhe 


RT BR 946-3 





22 note!; Sadler defeated by, i 

99 notes meet Gladstone in Rome 
(1838), i. 173-1745 on Gladstone's 
first book, i, 177-178; on Church 
Principles, i, 181; on Gladatone’s 
political position, i, 182; Glad- 
stone contrasted with, i, 192-193, 
1933 debating method of, i, 1955 
on the China question, i. 2265 
Gladstone's censure of, i, 2365 
on Lady Hewley cose, i, 322 ; on 
Gladstone’s ecclesiastical viewa in 
1838, i, 323 ; on Dasrach’s bud, 

debate, i. 440; on Barrow, ii I 

707 note; Warren Hastings, rtf 
530; Gladstone's estimate of, ii. 
338, 665; linguistic purity of, ii. 
716 on Dryden, ii, 7243 Glad 








wise ena i. 220, 245 note, 
315, 539, 689, 828, 872, 883, 
256, 






on conservative 
i. 430 

and note; Gladstone's views on 
Parnell leadership announced to, 
ii, 676, 677, 684; ignorant of 
Parnell’s plaas, 1i. 679; leads away 
the anti-Parnellites, ii, 601-692, 

Macdonald, family of, i, 17 note, 

— Sir Jobs, ix 9. 

Macedon Ti2, 

Machiavelli i. 643 and note; u. 126, 
202, 





or, J., Gladstone's estimate 
of, 1 250, 252, 

Macmillan, Mr., i, 455, 

MNeile, Rev. Hugh, ii, 163. 


| Magee, Bishop, 1. 892, 894-895, 900 


note, 908 note, 
, eastern question, attitude 
towards, ii, 179, 217. 
Mahdi, the, ji. 384, 389, 897, 401. 
Ope, 





INDEX 


Maintre, Joseph de, ii, 126-127 and 
Hote?; ii, 716, 
|, Sir Thomas, i, 619 note? 
272, 





Malet, Sie B, it, 386. 

Malmesbury, Lord, estimate of, i, 
198; his estimate of Gladstone, i. 
431; on co-operation with Glad- 

562 





istruated by Glad- 
623, 624; otherwise men- 

tioned, i, 361 nore #, 417, 561, 595. 
Maltby, Bp., i, 56. 








Fenian outrage in, i. 87. 

Fraser appointed bishop, ii. 40. 

Gladstone nomiuated for (1837), i. 
141s hia speech at (1859), 1 


Nonconformist protest at, against 
Edneation Act, i, 942. 

Manin, D,, i. 402; 1i, 141. 
Manners, Lord J., we Rutland, 
Manning :— 

Chronology --- Strongly anglican 
attitude, i, 161; in Rome with 
Gladstone, i. 173, 174; approves 
Church Principles, i. 182; re- 
vines aus. of Church Principles, 
i, 224; godfather to Gladstone's 
eldest son, 3. 227; with Glad- 
stone before resignation on May- 
nooth, i, 273, 2745 Gladstone's 
close relations with, i, 310, 313 ; 
Newman's lettersto, i. 311, 3125 
Guy Fawkes sermon, 1.313 note}; 
on secestion to Rome, i. $27; on 
Gladstone's career; i, 3235 on 
church outlook, i. 325; Gorham 
case, i. 378-380 and note*s seces- 
siontoRome,i.385-387; extrange- 
ment from Gladstone, i. 387 and 
note?; on Gladstone's Irish 
church policy, i. 777, 880, 884, 
913; letter on Oxford defeat, 
i, 781, 784 notes letter to 
Gladstone on premiership, i, 
889; Irish Land bill (1870), i 
928, 930; on Education bill, i. 
9425 on Trish University bill, ii 
47, 48; pamphlet of, replying 
to Gladstone's on Vatican de- 
crees, ii, 112, 127-129; on eastern 
question, ii, 1793 intercomme 
with Gladstone renewed, ii. 621 ; 
on cewer of Irish representa 
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tion, ii, 565 on Parnell leader. 
ahip, ii. 688-689, 
Contrasted with Newman, i, 771; 
ii, 129, 
Gladstone's letters to, 
276, 393-325, 3785 ii. 
Ultramontaniam of, ii. 117-118; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 53, 141, 
148, 207 wole?, 260, 822, 364, 
393, 403 note, 26, 648-849 
82, 107, 112, 117, 431, 437. 
Mansfield, Lora, 17, 75. 
Manzoni, 85 nofe?; ti. 
141; +d baleen 789. 









¥71, 280, 
346. 








E Marcus Aureline, i, 207 and note! 


Maris, Donna, i, 248. 
Marie Antoinette, ii. 709. 
Marlborough, Duke of, i, 902, 909; 
ii. 178. 
Marvinge— civil legalisation of, 
ter quien 








567 ; deceased wile’ 
tion, 1 5695 Gladstone's views 
on, i, 568-572. 

Marriott, C., i, 59 note, 334. 

Marsham, Dr. i. 336, 426-427, 

Martin, Sir J., i, 1017. 

—— Sir Theodore, i, 680 nove, 

Martineau, Miss, in 149. 

— James, i, 772; 11, 765, 

Maskell, Rev, W., i. 380 note?, 

Match tax, i. 1007 and notes. 

Mathew, Father, i, 826, 

Manrice, F. D., influence of, i. 34; 
Newman compared with, i. 165; 
proceedings against, i, 168, 316, 
454-456; on Glodatone’s Oxford. 
candidature, i, 331-33: 6 
College attack on, i. 454-455; 
appointed to Vere St, i, 456; 
otherwise mentioned, i 54, 59 
nots, 60, 64, 79, 149, 376 5 1, 142, 

May, Sir 'T. E, on the Greenwich 
seat question, ii 75, 77; assists 
Speaker against obstruction, if 
293; nemo, by ii 525 notes men- 
toned, ii, 546. 

Maynooth :— 

Conservative advantage regarding 
Act, fi. 478, 

Gladstone’s retirement on question. 
of, i. 632, 872, 874, 

Inglis opposes grant to, i. 328, 

Irish Chareh hil (1869) concerned 

Pale ey egard 7 

icy regarding, i. 270; 

Gladstone's attitude towards 
PeePa policy, i 271-272, 278. 








INDEX 


Maynooth—-continued. 

Huasell’s speeck on, i. 412-412. 

Mazzini, 1, 290, 296, 402, 764, 618; 
ii, 704, 738, 

Melbourne, Tord, alaminl of 1630, 
i, 118 aud note*; Bias 
pointmoot, i. 260-167; aa Peels 
position (1843), i. 266; nature of 
government of, i. 298 ; Gladatone’a 
catimate of, ii, 712; long admini- 
stration of, ii, 733; otherwise 
meutioned, i, 143, 5435 ii, 711, 
730, 

Melvill, H., i. 100. 

Menschikoff, i. 486, 494. 

Meérimee, Prosper, fi, 141. 

Morivale, Charles, ii, 147. 

Metaphysical Society, it. 132, 

Gladstone’s attitude 














Mettermech, i, 366, 953, 

Mexico, French embarraesments in, 
i 718-719. 

Mull, E., 1, 989; ii, 62. 

Middlesborough, i. 712 and note. 

Midlothian, Gladstone's invitation to 
stand for, ii. 102; agrees, ii, 193 ; 
general outlook, 1. 194-195; the 
campaign, ii, 195-196, 267; the 
Queen's disapproval, 12. 236, 342 ; 
his return for (1880), ii, 219, 2205 
(1886) fi, 584; (1892) 0. 732; 
his farewell to, ii. 775-776. 
i AL, i. 854, 











Mill, James, i 144, 200, 
1001. 
~——~J.8,, views on the Tractarians, 


10u0- 


i, 163-164; on civil service 
reform, i, 609; estimate of 
Gladstone, i. 757; on govern 





ment of India, i. 918; on Irish 
land question, i. 927; on educa- 
tion, i, 936; against the ballot, 
i, 1000-1001 ; memorial to, 1, 151- 
152; Gladstone's estimate of, ii, 
152; otherwise mentioned, i. 187. 
189, 299, 314, 854, 9165 ii, 38, 
142, 731. 

—— Dr. W. H., i. 319, 380 note® 

Millais, Sir J., ii, 189-190. 

Milman, Dean, i. 56, 166, 800; ii. 
147. 

Milnes, R. Monckton, i. 135, 149, 
177, 229, 284, 














Milton, Gladstone's estimate of, i. 96; 
views on the church, 3, 155; 00 
marriage, i 568, 572; Gladstone 
compared with, ii. 163, 

Minghetti, ii, 141, 

Mold, speech at (1856), i, 363 note? 

Moldavia, 2 637. 

Molesworth, Sir William, views on 
toleration, i, 135; on Canadmn 
revolt, £ 361 and note*; in coali- 
tion cabinet, i. 447, 450 ; Denigon’s 
attitude towards, i 452 
Gladstone’s budget, i. 461 
towards Crimean war, i. 482 note; 
on colonial policy, ii. 803; other- 
wise mentioned, i, 144, 358, 361, 








Moncreiff, Rev. Sir H, W. 

Money dealings, i. 206; 

Monsell, W., postmaster-general 
(1870), ii, 68-69, 71 note, 87, 
823, 


Montalembert, De, i, 178, 819; ii 
84, 895 letter from, ». 152, 
Monte Cassino, i, 852-853. 
Montenegro :— 
Berl Treaty’ yrovisions regard 
49, 








7,161, 169, 174+ 


175. 

Sympathy in Gladatone's illness, 

in. 763, 

More, Hannah, i, 12. 
Moriarty, Bishop, ii 
Morier, Sie Bobert, 
Morpeth, Lord, i. 222. 
Morley, Arnold, i. 669, 673, 674 note. 
—~Jobn, appomtment of, as Irich 
iL 535, 587 note 










question, ii. 536 not 
land bill, ii, 641; in communica- 
tion with Parndl, ii, 544-546, 
560 motel; letter from Parnell 
against withdrawal of Dill after 
second reading, 1, 573; letter 
on Parnell’s view of rengna- 
tion, i, 567; at round table 
conference, ii. 604 note; Glad- 
stone's letter to, on Churchill’s 
retirement, ii. 604; anterviews 
with Parnell, ii 609, 6105 
Gladstone’s letters to, on plan of 
campaign, ii, 611-612; Bingley 
Hall meeting, ii 628; Parnell 
consults with, on Times letters, 














INDEX 927 
AL 684; Gladstone's letter to, on i, 761, 752; ii. 18 
Italian policy, ii, 654; Glad- dines with (1867), i 855; uneasi- 
stone's letter to, on Parnell, i. i 


680-671; mecting at Lord Ren- 
dol’s on Parnell affair, si. 674 notes 
Gladstone's letter to, on Parnell’s 
Texdersbip, i, 6765 interviews 
with Parnell, i, 679-681, 084; 
visit to Hawarden (1890}, ii. 692- 
694; Gladstone’s letters to, on 
Kilkenny election, it, 697; on his 
birthday, ii, 698; on death of 
eldest aon, it. 701; at Biarrits, 
fi, 703 et #eq.5 at Dalmeny, ii, 
731-782 ; Gladstone's letter to, on 
election, ii. 7345 Irish secretsry 
(1899), "i, 785 note; at Butter- 
stone with Gladstone, ii 7655 
farewell visit, ii 768 ; otherwise 
mentioned, it. 627, 663, 787 note}, 
739 note, 710, 

Mortgage of land, Gluddteme’y views 
regarding, i, 3 

Modley, 7 1B 


S04. 
tage 0 Lord, ii, 452 mate. 
Mundella, A. J., ii, 547 note, 735 note, 
Munster, Count, ii, 487. 
Murchison, Sir R., 1. 1014 
Marray, Archbishop, i. 178. 
—— Sir G,, i. 112, 790 wore, 
— John, j i016. 
Myrianthes, Archimandrite, ii, 140. 
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Naren, 9 
islanders, i. 
Naples — 
Gladstone's visit to (1850), 1. 389 
393; Inter visit (1888), u. 653. 
Mingovernment of, i, 390-393, 
646, 650-651, 
Victor Emmanuel's entry into, i. 
651. 
Jeon 1, i, 320 and noel; ik 
722, 725, 
— It, plot to slay, i, 3745 
Thaly, Z 641-642, 648 ; estimate of, 
by & papal official, i 644 note; 
difficulties of, with French altra- 
montanes, i649; Cobden’snegotis. 
‘tions 5 i 
Gladatone’s budget speech, i. 662 ; 
friendliness towards England, 5, 
680; Palmerston’s mistrust of, i. 
8853 usgee plan of repronentations 
ica, i, 718-719; on Gari. 
45 ; on Danish question, 


“HaRGRS, on Tonian 
59. 




















ees r Prussia, i, 955 ; de- 
position of, i, 977; letter from, ii, 
15. 15a; otherwise mentioned, i485. 
436, 489, 490, 637-641, 959, 962 
note}, 968, 968. 
National Debt — 
Conversion scheme (1858), i. 472, 
613; ii. 805. 
Proposals regarding (1866), i. 691, 
834. 


Reduction of (1868-73), i, 1009. 
Terminable aunuities for paying 
off, 11, 809, 
—— Press Ayency, it. 604 note, 5065, 
Nationalist party, v1 trish party. 
Nationality :— 
Emergeuce of principle of, i, 636- 
637, 


Gladstone's attitude towards 
(1852), i. 389, 3905 (1854) i, 
647-648 ; (1859) 1, 618 ; (1885) 
4, 500 5 (1588) n. 60L, 

Napoleon 111.’s views on, i. 641, 
Negro apprenticeship, Gladstone's 

h on, i, 134 and not. 
of Springfield, i, 16, 

Nelson, Thomas, i. 130. 

Neruda, Mine, Norma, it. 67, 

Nettleslup, MMr., it. 759. 

Neville, Father, i. 628. 

Newark, (iindytoue's candidature and 
election for (1822), i 
97, 181; retuned for, without 
comteat (1834), i. 1215; ‘apeech at 
(1835), 1. 128; speech at (1887), 
2 138; retarned for (1837), i 
141; (1841) 1 238; end of hin 
counection with, 1, 287, 

Newcastle, Gladstone's 
(1862), 1 70-712 5 
(1891), i, 702, 

— 4th Duke of ,offera Gladstone in- 

fluence in Newark, ». 88-89; views 

of, 3, 91-92 ; Gladatouc’s relations 
with, 1. 945 Gladatone’s visit to, 

i. 95; Nadler a nominee ot, i, 995 

Cladston’s first book approved 

by, i 176; mentioned, i 286, 

Sth Duke of, informa Glad- 
stone of parliamentary opening 
at Newark, i, 88; re-elected 
(1846), i, 288; on Gladstone's 















visit. to 





vises Gladstone to decline office, i, 
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Newcastle, Sth Duke of—continued. 
406; desires leadership of Peclites, 
i, 408; attitude towards Derby, 


i, 418; idean of » third party, i. Nis 


419, 423; supports Glndatone’s 
pudget, 
daring Crimean ‘war, i, 651-652 ; 
auggesta wabstitution of Palmer- 
ston for himself, i, 522; on 
Peelites’ refusal to join Palmeraton, 
i. 535; favours Tonian project, i. 
5953 attitude towarda French 
treaty acheme, i. 656; on Paper 
Duties bill, i, 667, 6713 aup- 
ports Finance bill” proposal, 1. 
6735; death of, i777; Gladstone 
trustee for, i, 786; Gladstone's 
outimate of, i $27, $90; other- 
wise mentioned, i, 54, 74, 113, 
ILD, 242, 285, 287, 355, 420, 
443, 480 note, 490, 491, 493 and 
note, 628, 536, 584, 871, 8725 n. 
806, 814-815, 
Nowdegate, U, N,, ii, 255. 
Newman, Francie, i, 329; 
from, i, 8115 1. 147, 
— Uardinal, J. H., Gladstone's 
early contact with, i, 57-58 and 
notel; serinons by, i. 58,79, 86; 
Cladstone’s entimate of, 1. 163 note!; 
on Church Principles, i, 181; on 
J. BR. Hope, i. 228 not ; Glad- 
stone's correspondence with, §.2725 
Tract Nuety, i. 306-307, 
viow on Jerasalem bishopric, i. 308, 
$125 on system of Roman 
1 i. 3103 position of (1843), 
i 310-313; Gladstone on treat- 
ment of, i, 3163 secession of, i, 
317; letter of, describing Glad- 














letter 

















4. 801 5 on Gladstone’s Chapter of 
Autobiography, 3. 884; reply to 
Gladatone’s V'atiran Decrerapamph- 
let, ii. 128 5 to Vaticaniom, ii, 129 5 
leat letter from, fi, 155; Glad- 
stone’s call on, with Chamberlain, © 
Hi, 178 and note ; Gladaton 
to, on papal respons 
Joyal priests in Ireland, i, 302; 
reply, ii 303; desth of, ii, 661; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 159, 165, 
168, 235, 319, 896; if. 212, 
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Newnham College, ii. 625, $ 


j2; Obstrus 
: O'Connell, Daniel, repe 


INDEX 


New Zealand, i, 297-298, 358 ; ii. 803, 
‘Nice, French acquisition of, i. 648, 
656, 664, 742. 





$1 





letter to, on Egyptian mission, ii, 
361; agrees to send Gordon to 


Soudan, 1. 390; against home 
rele, u. 531 note, 6345 otherwise 
mentioned, i, 450 note; ii, 608, 


833. 

Northeote, Sir 8., cee Iddesteigh, 
Norway, Gladstone's cruisesto(1883), 
ii, 356-357 5 (1885) fi, 457-458. 

Novalis, cited, ii, 708, 
Novikof, Mme., ii, 165, 182, 190, 
Nubar, ii, 389, 393, 397. 


Oaarcay, Fi, 310. 

Onk Farm, financial embarrassmenta 
of, i. 337 ef aey. ; Gladstone's pre- 
occupation with, i, 272, 340, 342; 
his pubho finance influenced by 
experiences with, i. 474, 

O'Bnen, W. Smith, i. 400. 

W., ii, 688, 

m, eee under Parliament. 

amendment 
of (1833), i. 1065 525 note; 
‘on Harvey committee, i. 112 note, 
113; influence of, on Gladstone, i. 
113 ; tory attitude towards, i129, 
188; visita Newark, i 180; on 
Gladstone's first book, i, 17 
Peel’s attitude towards (1844), 
270; Gladstone contrasted wit 
ii, 201$ crime denounced by, ii. 
290 5 otherwise mentioned, i. 101, 
266, 372, 5¢ i. 251, 302, 733, 

Octagon, the, ii, 134-156. 

Office, Gladstone's view of desire 
ots SH 

Lord, i, 926, 

Okes, Provost, i. 11. 

Oliver, Mrs,, i. 9 note. 

Opium question, i. 259-260. 

Oratory, political, i 191-195, 411, 
210; ii. 197, 552 (see also 
Gladstone, W. E.—characteristica 
eloquence). 

Orsini affair, i. 658, 678. 
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Ouman Digna, ii 418. 
Owsory, Archdeacon of, i. 899. 
Oswald, Alex., i. 419. 
‘Otho, King, i. 479, 605. 
Ottomans, sce Turkey. 
Owen, Professor, ii. 145, 
Oxenham, —, i. 59 note. 
Oxford : 

Bias of, i. 60, 70, 84. 

‘Chandos opposes Gladstone at, i. 

628, 








Christ Church, enthusisam at, 
after Gladatone’s election (1847), 
i, 336. 


Democracy, attitade towards, i. 


669, 

Dimentere’ disabilities at, i. 947 
and note, 

Ewelme appointment, i,1020-1021. 

Famous sons of, it, 716, 

Gladstone's career at, i, 48-85; 
bis feeling for, i 80, 84-85, 
7825 in 726, 768; hrs combina- 
tion of Lancashire and, i. 192, 
675 5 hin vints to (1834), i 1115 
(1847) i, 285, 9775 (1853) i 

(1872) ii 44-45; ie 
reception of DC L, deyres at, 

ja advice to his son at, i. 

mapathy from, ii, 767. 

Giadatony candidature for (1847), 

333 5 election, i, 333-335 5 
his return for (1852), i. 426- 
497 ; return for (1853), i. 453; 
return for (1837), i. 665 ; retuen 
for (1859), 1. 614 note, 6305 
defeat at (1865), i, 779-782. 

Gladstone's membership for, effect 
of, on his career, i. 327, 429, 
459; on the university, 3, 499; 
as it appeared to himself, i. 
630. 























Influence of, i. 501. 

Method of stady at, i, 50-51 and 
note, 

Reform—commiasion proposed by 
Lord J. Russell (185), i. 497; 
opposed by Gladstone, i. 428, 
497; Oxford resistance to, i. 
498; conduct and report of, i. 
499 and ote‘; Gladstone's 
acheme, i, 500, 501, 506- 

1s reception, i. 502-503 ; result: 

of, i, 508-509 ; Tractarian move- 











‘Tests, 4. 508-507 ; abolition of, i, 
947 and note, 948. 
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Quy 


‘Tractarian movement, ee Oxford 
movement. 
W EG Essay Club at, i, 59-60. 


j Oxford and Cambridge Club, Glad- 


stone's membership of, i, 98 and 


oN cae 

Giladatone unaffected by, i 101; 
his election affected by, i. 328, 

Ireland affected by, i. 308. 

Nature of, i. 163-165. 

Oxford, infuence on, i. 496. 

‘Second phase of, i. 305. 

Tracts for the Tunes, i, 3295 
‘Practs Eighty and Eighty-Sevei 
i. 207 note; Tract Ninety, 
235, 306, 310, 311 ; ii, 662, 















Paciric, Gladstone advocates reduc 
tion of force in, 3, 458. 

Paget, Mins, #1. 764. 

—— Loni Clarenoe, i. 746, 74. 

Paine, Thomas, i. 76]. 

Pakington, Sir J, §. 561. 

Paley, cited, i. 422 

Palgrave, I’ 'P., 11, 82. 

Pal Mati Gocete 


Paine, Kelly and, i. 518. 

— Koundell, ae Subourne. 

— Witham, Gladstone influenced 
by, i. 162,'167; Gladstone's osti- 
mate of, i 235; on Maynooth 
grant, i, 279. 

Paimerston, Lord :— 
Chronology—On sugar duties, i, 

236 ; on free trade, i. 26, 
Sponuh treaties, i, 280 
repeal, ‘ 280; Don Pacitico 

i. 368-371 ; on Xeapoti 





ii, 197-188, 








amendment on Miktia bill, i. 
4165 in opposition to Peel, i 
420 and mote? section repre- 
sented by, i. 431 ; moves amend. 
ment agamat Villiers, i. 4335 
joma coalition government, i, 
446-447 ; on Gladatone’s budget 


(1833), i, 465-467; different 
views of, on eastern question, 
i 480; ‘commumcations with, 
g Crimean war, i. 481- 
482 ; approves Lord Stratford, 
i, 488; desired an war minister 
daring Crimean war, i, 631; on 
aN 
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Palmerston, Lord—continued 


Chronology —contsnued 
Black Sea afar, 1 983 , Desby s 
vote of censure on (1857), 1 
161 562, 903; defeat of, on 
Cobdeu's motion, 1 564, 899, 
urges postponement of Reform 
bil, 1 490; 1 800, Glad- 
stone’s letter to, on Crimean 
operations, 1 404, Aberdeen in 
conflict with, 1.495 and note®, 
foreign office reconstiucted by, 
1 310; suggested by Newcaatle 
as substitute for himscli,1 522, 
invited by Derby to jon govern 
ment, 1 625, refuses, 1 526, 
approves Gladstone s refuaal, 2 
527, Pechtes’ attitude towards, 
1 631535, aatishes Aberdeen, 
2 635; intention of, to oppose 
Roebuck’scomumittee, x 536,642 
advises acceptance of Roubuck + 
committee, 1, 5395 on Crimean 
war, 1 54%, truimph of, at elec- 
tion (1857), 1 504, defeated on 
Conapteacy Bill, 1 574 376, sog | 
gested as leader of Commons by 

sraeh, 1 587, views on Suez 
Canal scheme, 1 591; on Corfu, 
1 619, hands over Loman Islands 
to Greece, 1 620 ard note?, 
communications with Raseell, 1 
624 ; forms agovernment (1859), 
1 626; views of, identical with 
Derby's, 1 6315 the Princ: 
palities, 1 638; French treaty 
scheme,? 654, 636 , PaperDuties 
bull 1 665 667,671,673, Famance 
bal, 1, 673; franchise proposals 
of, » $34; supports Herbert, 
1 678, fortifications scheme, 
1 61, makea @ peace speech 
(1859), 1 692, correspondence 
with Gladstone, 1 683-684; on 
Trent ailair, 1 708 , favours sug 
gestion of representations to 
Amertoa,1 709 711,719; advises 
Gladstone regarding Newcastle 
speech, 2 710; on American 
separation, 1 716, on reduction 
am naval estimates, 1 728; re 
ceives Ganbaléi, 1 744, views 
on Ganbalds’s departure, 1 746, 
on Danish queation,1 749 752, 
764; on Gladatone’s franchuse 
pronouncement, 1 761-7645 on 
cakunet goverment, 1 776, 








INDEX 


death of, 1 785; Gladstone's 
action regarding funeral of, 1 


7873 Oladstonds speech oo, 
el 


Career and abilities of, 1 543 
Charactenutics of, . 366 368, 
Compared with Lansdowne, 1 
580. with Aberdeen, 1 530, 
with Gladstone, 1 806, with 
Dursel v 159, with Harting 
ton, 242 
Eeclesiastical appointments of, 1 
736, n 38 
Foreign eatimates of, 366, 367, 
392 
Fo.exgn policy, principles of, 1 
367, Granville s view of,1 982 
Frankness of, 1 554 
Gladstone’s relations with, from 
1850,1 371, bis opposition to, 
1 553, 588, 506, 685, 677, 
lus harmony of sentiment with, 
1 628, Gladstone's estimate of, 
1 507, 609; his estimate of 
Gladstone, » 805; Gladstone's 
conficts with, on expenditure, 
1 677,772 778 
Leadership of, 1 806 
Life objects of, 1 679 
Peers created by, 37 
Popularity of, 1 400, 493, 543, 664; 
812, cookng of, 1 684, 810 
Queen’s attitude towards, 1 732, 
Selection of work by, 1 73 
Otherwise mentioned 1 120 note, 
226, 402, 431, 444, 450, 526, 
528, 579, 622, 637, 653, 697, 
714, 734, 738, 740, 715, 765, 
805, 823, 828, 690, u dl, 43, 
102, 184, 285, 208, 227 note?, 
336, 418, 468, 540, 659, 683, 
714, 814 815 
Pane, Sir A, miluence of, on Glad- 
atone, 1 389 390; interview of, 
with lang of Naptes,1 401, Glad- 
stone's letters to, 1 402, 741, 
785; xlness of (1868), 1 830- 
otherwise mentioned, 1 744, 818 
n 160 
Papal States, 1 742, 819 
Paper duty, 1 458, 659, 664-671 
§22 823, u 815 
Pare, Comte de, 1 342, 769 
Treaty of (1856), 2 550, 98! 
990, 1 216, 782 
Pansh Councils bill (1893), 1. 744 
745, 751 
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@xrlinmest:— at Swanses (1587), ii, 6 
*Y'. Blonee of Commons — question of (1892), ii, 73 
Donegal eer errr 738. 
regarding, i 102; ii, 


Se 30, 246-247 5 Peel's view 
of, i. 299, 

Balance of parties in (1850), i. 
373; (1852) i, 498; (2853) i 
446, 448-449. 

Burning of, in 1834, i. 114. 

‘Closure, introduction of, ii. 617 5 
Gladstone's distaste for, ii 
964; drastic form of, oa Par- 
nell commission bill, i, 641. 

Colonial affairs, indifference to, 
i, 382, 

Committee Room Fifteen, Irish 

edings in, it, 696 
Dawetaon 

‘Composition of first reformed, i. 

1h. 


Eoclesiastical discussions in, ii, 
io, 

Excitement in, manifestations 
of, ii, 681 ; on introduction of 
Home Rale bill (2886), ii, 
550-551. 

aoaaive phere fovadel by, 
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epenitare nated by, under 
hequer and Andis Act 
(1890), 4, 695. 

Gladstone's diligence for duties 
of, see above Attendance ; his 
fesling of powerlessness in, 
‘ 221; bis care for rights and 

tions of, ii 100-101, 
2, 446, 8, 750, 770; hia 
mastery of, i, 103, 410-411, 
470; ii. 552; his place in 
(1847-52), iL 845 note; his 
ponition in (1888), i, 582 ; bis 
inolation in (1867), 1, 863, 

Grote’s entimate of, i, 1004. 

Tadian discussion, indifference 
to, i. 113. 

Intolerance of, in the Bradiaugh 
matter, i, 262-259 ; retolution 
y a struck off records of, 











Ini members 
arty. oer 

Trish representation ia, cemer of, 
contemplated, 3. 542, 544, 

547, 549, 564, 566-5675 

, ii. 564-865, 587, 


of, we Irish 





Gladstone's speech on, | 


Lords, confiict with, sre below 
under House of Lords. 

Majorities, large, dating from 
Gladstone's premiership, i. 
898-809, 

Obstrnction io, Irish, ii, 288, 
291-298, 997, 363-304: 
uniouiat, fi. 739, 

Party obligations in, i 202, 295, 
299, 

Payment of members, Glade 
stone's views regarding (1861), 
i, GLI note; his acheme for 
(801), i Fase; Cha 

pronouncement, 





a 
Popular influence on, i. 150; 
Hi 244, 


Position of seaty io, significance 
of, i, 422-423, 6395 if. 60: 
Gladstoue's place (1853-1800), 
4. 68L note, 

Proootaeeof, violated by Disraeli, 
4823 ; altered Ly Gladatane, 

39 ; Gladstone's advocacy 

of reform in, ii, 363, 

Reform, ace that tlle, 

Hoveraal of previous vote ruled 
a out of ore 4 nae 

hal’s interest in, 

Sapp. righte regan fag. 672, 
674, 

‘Tactics ip, Stephen, on, i, 141 
Rossell'a 















‘Temper, schoo! of, 


199. 
Temporary retirements from, 
Gisdlstone’s views of, i, 357- 





50. 
Variety of style dk 
stating a case in, i. 192, 
House of Lords — 
Ballot bill rejected by, i, 1003. 
Chamberlain's attitude towards, 


ii, 423, 465. 
Commons’ feeling _ogninat 
premier from (1894), ii 753. 


Compensation for Dirhurbance 
bill rejected by, ii, 289, 649, 
650. 


Conservative influence in, ii. 
498; occasions of defeate, i 
908, .* 
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Paslisment—continued, 
Hanae of Lords—continued, 
‘Employers’ Lisbility bill muti. 
Yated by, ii, 744. 
Franchise ‘bill stroggle (1884), 





bate in, i. 75-765 
conflict with, i. 47 
fusal of position in, ii, 344, 
449; hin attitude towards 
(1884), 4%, 367-368, 370; hie 
Inter attitude towards (1894), 
ii, 744-7455 his speech 
against (Mar, 1), $i, 751-752. 

Home Rule bill (1892) thrown 
ont by, ik 744, 

Irith church question, attitude 
towards, i, 880, 892, 901-013. 

Opposition by, a stimulus to 
opoler causes, i, 882. 

Paper daty atroggle with Com- 
mons, i, 639, 665.874, 872- 
873; in 828. 

Parish Councils bill maimed by, 
fi, 744, 745, 751. 

's apprehensions regard- 

ing, ii 480, 
Peel’s view of, i. 767. 
Permanent opition represented 
by, Gladstoue's expoaure of 
the theory, ii, 763. 
Prepondermuce of cabinet in 
(1865), i. 787-788, 
Reform bill of 1867 amended by, 
i, 860, 
Sews, admission of, i. 875-377. 
Premiership, labours entailed by, 
4, 297-209. 

Parnell, ©. 8. {tee also Irish Party), 

number of followers of (1880), 
i, 22 

















364; atutale of, towards Compen- 
sation for Disturbance ill, sit 2 o 






ing to, at Leeds, i. 301; 
imprisonment of, ii. 301-302, 528, 
533; Chamberlain's commanica- 
‘tions with, ii, 3045 offers to resign 
his seat, i 310; on franchise ex- 
tension in Ireland, 1i, 383; sup- 
porta goverament (May 1885), 5i 
424; conservative y 

with, ii, 428-430; 40; not 
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counted on by Gladstone, fi. 431, 
437; favours plan of central board. 
for Ireland, ii, “6 a0, 8h pre 
padiates it, 3 on 
Maamtramna case, ii, 453 ; frio- 
tion with Hartington, i, 400, 481; 
speech of (Ang. 1986}, ii, 460, 468, 
473; publio estimate of, ii, 468; 
Caraarvon's interview with, ii, 
468-471 ; home rule demanded by, 
ii, 472; victory of adherents of, 
at the elections, ii, 493, 4955 
Salisbary’s reference to, at News 
port, ii, 483; gives Irish vote 
to conservatives at the election, 
ii, 484-485 ; speculations regard- 
ing, ai, 507, 508; attitude towards 
Gladstone, fi, 514; tactics after 
elections (1885), ii, 514-515; in 
communication with Morley, ii 
544-546 ; charnoteriatica of, ii, 544, 
551; interview with Gladstone, it 
545-546; objectionstoSnsncial pro- 
visions of Home Rale bill, ii. 545, 
546, 559, B71; soosaltasona with 
colleagues, ii. 559-560 and nor 
on introduction of Home Rule 
in. 651; on coutiaued Irish repre- 
sentation at Westminster, ii, 5645 
‘opposed to withdrawal of the bill, 
ix, S73; second meeting with 
Gladstone, ii, 5745 speech on 
night of the division, ii, 577, 5805 
depreoates ministerial resignation, 
ii, 587 5 aystemstic disagreement 
with, ii, 600; illness of, ii. 610, 
8185 disapproves plan of cam- 
G10 ; tactics on Crimen 
bard i887), 4B, 616-617 ; Broducos 
‘Tenants’ Relief bill, ii 609; on 
papal reecript, ii, 278 ; forged letter 
im Pires, ii. 632 and note*; denial 
in the Home, ii, 632; further 
letters, ii, 684; pernoual mtate- 
meat in the House, ii, 635; ae 
for select committee, i. 
special commission, ii, 60-0903 
alleged interview of, with apy 
from Americs, i, 644; Gladstone's 
sympathy with, ii. 648; visit to 
Hawarden, i, 660, 685-686 ; 
speech at Liverpool, ii, 686 wote?; 
divorce suit, ii. 668.670; public 
opinion regarding the verdict, ii. 
670-674, 688-589 ; question of 
leadership of, ii, 675 ef seg. Glad- 
stone's letter to Morley regarding, 






































INDEX, 


Hi, 676, 6845 attitude of, i. 678, 
682-683; re-elected by Irish party, 
ii, 6783 interviews with Morley, 
ii, 679-681 ; manifesto to the Irish 
685; Committee-room 
Fifteen, ii, 686 and note?-688, 
689-692 ; denounces liberal party, 
ii, 690-699; elections adverse to, 
ii, 698 ; last apeech of, in England, 
ii, 6995 death of, ii, 6995 other- 
wise mentioned, ii. 100, 296, 465, 
and note?, 480, 526, 607, 609, 613, 
733. 
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qitestion, ii. 799; on Moleaworth's 
vote of cenmare, i, 145 ; on alave- 
apprenticeship law, i. 146; on 
Wilberforce, i. 150; defeated on 
Trish ehucch question, i. 1545 
views on Gladstone's first book, 
4,177 ; Jamaica case, i, 221-222; 
misunderstanding ‘with the 
Queen, i, 222; China question, 
1, 295, 242; annoyance with 
Stanley, 1. 284: views on sugar 
duties, L 236, 280; ii, 802 ; turns 
out whige by majority of 1 














i 
(1841), i. 237, 837 note?, 898 ; 


Parnell, Sir Henry, i. 251. 
party meetings, i, 2303 forms a 


Parnelliom Unmasked, 15. 646, 








Paraelli government (1841), 1, 240; Glad- 
Paty: stone's inclusion in eabinet, i. , 
Elements deciding relations of, i, 240, 3055 privy council, i. 243 ; 

422, 435, positinn of, regarding protection. 
Gladstone's views on, i. 304, 405, 2353, 258, 262-203, 282. 






i, £48 nove! 





Ona 36, 807. ig mcom 
1, Wilson, i, 351 note!, 438, aud note; Tettes to Bir John 
Patteson, Bishop, i. 189, 659, Gladstone, i, 257; sypeal to 
— Sir, i. 455. Pope Gregory, it. 3025 
Pattison, Sister Dora, ii, 212. Hewley case, i. $21, 3225 sent 





Land Tnll antrodaced by govern- 
ment of (1$45), i. 9195 May. 
novth, i. 270-274; precarious 
position of, i, 264-266 ; resigns, 
Peel, General, i, 361 note 1, 355, i, 283 ; agreesto resume office, i, 
— Arthur, i. 492; ii. 71 note, 283, 285; in. 447 nere?; repeal 

695. of corn Laws, 1.208, 262-287, 290, 
—— Mrs, ii. 6' 459; hostshty towards (1846), 
—— Sir Robert vind Bart.):— ii, 562 ; resigns (1846), i, 290, 


——- Mark, ii, 722, 
Paxo, i. 601. 

rion, O. B. i. 77. 
Pero, Don, 1. 248, 





‘Chronology—Oxford university re- 
presentation resigned by, i 53; 
Orford honours of, i, 79-80; 
prawes Gladstone's maiden 
speech, i. 103; views on eman- 
cipation, i 104; on Jrish Church 
Reform Bill, i. 105 ; Cobbett’s 
attack on, i. 114; Gladstone 
encouraged by, i. 114; election 
promises of, ii, 97; summoned 
to form a government (1834), i. 
118; Gladstone offered treasury 
post by, i, 119; Gladstone ap- 
pointed ‘under-seoretary of the 
colonies by, i. 123; cabinet of 
(1885), i. 420; compomtion of 
whig opposition to, i, 419-420 
and note! ; resigns, i. 127; views 
on Ireland (1836), i. 185; speaks 
at Glasgow (1837), i. 138 ; Stan- 
Jey dines with, i. 139; on Canada 


291; eulogamin on Cobden, i 291- 
293, 295, 206; party relations 
of, i. 289-290, 292, 293, 295; 
Gladstone well interview 
with, i, 297-300; Russell's 
overtures to (1846), i, 350; 
votes for Gladstone at Oxford, i. 
333; advocates keeping pro- 
tectioniste out of office, i. 352, 
373; Gladstone's divergences 
from, i. 353, 354; letter on 
Gladstone's mission for _his 
friend, i, 365; Don Bacifico 
debate, i. 368-369, 372; death 
of,i, 3715 statue of, inaugurated 
at Manchester, i, 483, 

Administration of (1842-44), im- 
portance of, i, 2475 character 
of, i, 298 ; ix, 800-801; minis- 
terial discipline of, i. 854, 

‘Age of, on entering cabinet, i. 261. 
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Peel, Sir Robert—continued, 
Changes of policy of, i, 266, 425. 
Compared with Grey, i, 243; with 

Gladatone, i, 260; with Palmer- 
ston, i. 367; with Russell, i. 373; 
with Aberdeen, ii 819-820. 

Courage of, i. 188, 289. 

Debatang method of, i. 195. 

Draraeli’s attitude towards, i. 432. 

Estimate of, i, 372; estimate of 
financial statoments of, i, 689. 

Gladstone—relations with, i 122, 
280, 286; confidence in, and 
appreciation of, i. 139, 221, 
241, 243, 246, 252, 257, 250, 
261, 277, 354; estimate by, i 
254; ii, 705; influence upon, 
i. 269; forecast regarding Dis- 
raeli and, i, 374. 

Graham's estimate of, i. 248, 263. 

zot’s book on, ii, 146. 
Influence of, in the Howe, i, 

373. 

Tustice of, ri. 819, 

Jaberalism of, i, 418, 419. 

Oxford training of, i. 497; convo- 
cation mob at election, i i. 629. 

Parliamentary tactics of, i, 254, 

Peers, views on, i. 767. 

Premiership of, length of, i. 695. 

Otherwise mentioned, i. 49, 98, 
126, 128, 149, 192, 212, 297, 
236, 238, 245-246, 258, 263-204, 
293, 300, 356, 416, 419, 781, 
788, 790 note}, 812, 863 nofe, 
911, and note, 922, 962; ii. 31, 
41-43, 71, 106, 2 pith 231, 235, 
236, 478, 517, 726. 

——— Sir Robert (3rd Bart.), ii, 684 
note. 

Lady, i. 469. 

Peelites :— 

The tory whip’s attitude towards, 

i, 418, 

Derby’ ‘a first adwinistration enp- 
ported by, i. 424; Derby’s second 
administration supported by, i. 
426 ; Derby's questions regard- 
ing (1856), 3. 553. 

Dissolution of, as a party, i. 591. 

Distutbing effect of, i. 651-552, 
558, 587. 

Divergancics of, i. 351, 363, 417- 














Giaistove’s view on best poliey 
for, i, 417-419. 
Leadership of-—discunsed (1850), i. 


878-974; sccepted by Aberdeen, 
i, 408, 


Palmerston, designs of, i 447; 
attinde towards (1855) i. 581- 
535; im cabinet of, i 8363 
resignation, i, 539; pablo oat- 
ery, i 541, 

Papal aggression question, atti- 
tadetuwards, i, 410. 
Position of seata of (1852), i. 422 
423, 
Protectionista, attitude towards, 
i. 407. 
Russell’s proposal toinclude(1862), 
i. 416, 
‘Thurd party, position as, i. 427. 
Whigs coalition with (1853), i, 
443 ef 2¢q. 
Peerage i~ 
‘Additions 10, during various pre- 
wiershipa, ii, 36-37 and note. 
Offer of, to Gladstone, ii, 344, 
449. 
Pembroke, Lady, i, 293, 
Pembroke Oastle, Gladstone's cruise 





i 

Pensions, peltical, ii, 347-348 note, 
Penzance, Lord, i. 1017. 
People, the, ace Democracy. 
Perverels Spencer, i. 208, 5435 it 

75 and note. 
~—~ Mr,, i. 452. 
Persioo, Monsignor, ii. 623, 
Persigny, i. 654. 
Petty, Lord Henry, i. 790 note?, 
Philhmore, Sir Robert, on Hawarden 





‘Oxford reform scheme, i, 501, 5025 
on Gladstone's China war apeech, i 
563 ; on Lonian Istands 
504; interview with Gladstone, i, 
623; Gladstone sasisted by, at 
‘Oxford, i. 628-629 ; on paper duties 
Gebste, i, 667; on Gladstone's 
franchise pronouncement, i, 764; 
on Irigh church, i 775, 913-914; 
on disaffection of liberals, i. 866, 
868-869 ; on Gladstone's Chapter 
of Autobiography, i. 884; on 
Gladstone's intention of retiring, 
i, 1022; on Gladstone's Erich Uni-~ 
vereity bill, ii, 45; on resigns 
tion of ministers (1874); ii, 1015 
Gladatone’s letters to, i, 325-826, 
888, 409, 616 ; ii. 834; otherwise 
mentioned, i 54, 65, 75, 79, 80, 














393, 623 note, 660, 668, G65, 668, 
668, 681 note*, 682, 707, 722, 
726, 761, 848, 929-930 ; u. 30, 40, 
69 70, 83. 

Phillpotta, Bishop, n. 138, 

Phopps, Sir C2 7 

Frekering, ~—, 1. 75 

Piedmont, growth of, 1. 642-643, 651 

Pierrepont, Hon, H. EZ (Amencan 
mipuater), 1160 

Pitt, Wilham (the younger), finance 
of, 692-693, 1 817-818, views of, 
on emancipation of slaves, 104, 
Glynnes related to, 2 223 and 
avtel; moome tax imposed by, 1 
235, free trade theories promul 
gated by,1 265, habits of, 298, 
Palmerston contracted with, 1 
267, Scott's lines to memory of 
1 871, Gladstone compared with, 
1 469, 472; warbhe preparations 
of (1791), 4 478, censured for 
French war, n 711; length of 
premicrship of, 1 695, resolutions 
of, pelimmary to Act of Union 
n_ 539, on the Umon, u 
554, otherwise mentjoned, 1 37. 
419, 864, 898, 977; un. Jv, 43, 
197, 227, 496 

Pius 1, Pope, syllabus of 1864, 
asaued by, se¢ under Churches— 
Toman, Ttahan federation une: 
suggested, 1, 641; French ambacsa- 
dor’s estimate of 1 G44, invasion 
of ternitones of, 1. 643, 649, snnexa- 
tion to Piedmont of states of, 1 
6515 misgovernment in states of, 
1 742; Gladstone's ivtercourse 
with, 1 849-850, $52, attrtude 
towards eastern question, n 179 

Playfmr, Lord, n 52, 71 note, 170, 
293 

Phmsoll, 8, n 228 and note 

Plumptre, 1 146 

Planket, Lord, n 197 

— Mr, n 379 380 

Poon, 1mpneonment of, 1 391, 396, 
401; viens of, 1 392 393; exile 
of, 1 4013 Gladstone’s efforts on 
‘bebalf of, 1 645, Gladstone’s letter 
to, 1 G47; speech at Gladatone 
dinner (1867), 1 852; compared 
with Mazum, 1 727. 

Poland — 
‘French feclng sn regard to, 1 752 
Gladstone's interests in, 1 248 
Poel’s foreosst regarding, 1 133 
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Rassan dismemberment of, : 477. 
‘Warsaw, meeting of monarchs at, 
1, 639, 650, B18. 

Pollok, Robert, 1 132, 

Ponsonby, Sir Henry, messages dur- 
ing minvstersal cris (1875), 2 55 
5b, 60; an Lords and Commons 
controversy, 1 371; on Notth’s 
American pohoy,n 421, interuew 
wath, on ministerial crea, 1 445; 
4$7 and notel; brings Gladstone 
the Queen’s communion, n 5303 
states the Qucen’s mesaage, a 
531 on _feehng er 
yromer,21 753, Gladstone sishers 
to, 1 352, 419, 756 

Poor Law Act (1934), 1 115, 121, 
140 

Porter, —,1 55, 04 

Portland, Dube of, 1 343 

Portugal ~ 
Brith pieoceupation with affairs 

of, 245 
Tanf negotiations with, 1 2675 
n 820 

Positiviste, 1 

Post Office — 
Gladstone’s adunration for, 1 816 
Scandal regaiding 1 68-71. 

Savings Banke, 1 686, 
79, 2 09 

Postage, cheap, 1 691 694 

Prachiag, Enghih and Taban, 2 





398 


Age for goiting Gladatone’s view 
on, 1 31, 51 

Foreiga secretary, Gladstone's view 
of relations with, n 7 

Lumitations of, 1 24, 28 

Parhamentary labours entaled by, 
1, 297-209 

Responmbsties of, 1 24 


| Prerogatave of the Crown, Gladstone 


charged w th resorting to, 1 998, 
999 
Press — 
Eacitement fomented by, 1 820 
Gladstone popular with, 1 675, 8185 
Ins views on, 2 675, u 166, 
Pretoria convention, 1 284-285 and 


note 
Prevost, Sir @,1 1016, 
Prince Itspenal, n 245 
Princess Royal, 1 275 
Pury counel appointment, 1 1016- 
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Protection :— 

Colonial, againet England, i. 766. 

Gladstone’s position regarding, i. 
249-254, 260, 262, 264, 283-285. 

Peel’s position regarding, i, 250- 
253, 258, 262-263, 282-289 ; his 
apprehensions regarding, i. 352 ; 
in. 705, 

Peelites’ views regarding, i, 352- 
852, 373, 407. 

Tont of, i. 425, 428, 441-449. 

Proudhon, i. 157. 
Prussia (sre also Germany) :— 

Army of, i. 

Austria—attitude towards (1853), 
i, 489 ; war with (1866), i. 844 
note, 848. 

France :—~ 
Treaty with, regarding Belgium, 

i, 974. 





War with (1870)—British efforts 
to avert, i, 960-964, 969-970 ; 
declaration of, i, 969 and 
nofe; French miscalculations, 
i, 971; course of the war. i. 
976-977 s effect of, on British 
naval expenditure, i. 1008. 

Sobleswig-Holetein question, i. 
748-7: 
Tariff negotiations with, i. 267. 

Public Worship Regulation Act, 
Gladstone's suggested substitute 
for, ii, 122 note®, 

Purcell, cited, 1. 58 note}, 
and note. 

Pusey, Dr. FE. B. on Jercsnlew 
bishopric, i, 308; on Newman's 
letters, i. 311 ; intolerance towards, 
i, 816, 317; supporta Gladstone's 
Oxford candidature, i, 835; on 
Sevish Disabilities Romoval bill, 
375; Gorham 
on Gladstone’ 
804; Gladstone's relations with, 
i, 769; Maoning’s letters to, i 
771 ; on Kece Homo, i. 800-801 ; 
on Temple's appointment, ii. 40; 
Gladatoue’s mevting with (1872), 
ii, 46; death of, ii, 334; Glad- 
stono’s letters to, i, 316, 815; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 57, 263 
note%, 179, 235, 317, 778, 870. 

——» Philip, on Insh agratian out- 
rages, 1, 281. 

Pym, John, i, 413-414, 








379-381 











Quarterly Review, i. 315; G. 128, 


INDEX 


Raprest Parr :— 
‘Beer duty opposed by, ii. 427, 440. 
Chamberiain's popularity with, ii 


242, 
Characteristics of, Gladstone's 
views on causes of, ii. 480-481, 
Coercion for Ireland opposed by, 
ii, 430-431, 
Eastern question (1877), attitude 
towards, ii. 172, 176. 
Educational views of, i. 937. 
Gladstone not popular with (1867), 
i, 863; Gladstone criticised by, 
for resorting to crown preroga- 
tive, i, 998 ; his attitude towards 
(1872), i, 1022-1024 ; (1880) ii 
238, 244, 
Trish land purchase opposed by, 
ii, 430, 434-436, 
Social programme of (1885), ii, 
ALB-4 
softese, Tititude toward, i. 861. 
Utilitarian reforms effected by, i. 
Raikes, i. C., ii. 336. 
Railways, i. 269, 353. 
Rampolla, Cardinal, ii, 761. 
Ramsay, Dena, i, 1013-1014, 
Rangadé, i, 605. 
Rawson, ———, i, 333 note. 
Reading aloud, in 166. 
Reclamation work, fi. 659. 
Redehffe, Lord Stratiord de (Sti 
ford Canning), views on Neapoli- 
tan question, i, 407 ; on eastern 
question, i. 486-488; ii, 163; 
otherwise mentioned, i 406, 417, 
420 note, 523. 
Rediatribution of Seats bill, ii. 377- 
319, 416-417, 448, 445, 486. 
Redmond, J., introduces Arrears bill, 
ii, 306 note ; on Parnell leadership, 
ii, 687; otherwise mentioned, ii, 
306, 734. 
Reform, i, 490, 1004. 








(1832) i, 69-70, 75-76, 861; ii, 
365, 775. 

(1851) i. 415. 

(1882) 

(1864) ii. 80 

(1860) i oon. (63-66. 

(1886) 4. 834 et seq. 

(1867) i. 967-870; ii. 207, 365, 
415, 540 note 4, 

(1885) ii. 385 et eg. 

Vari 5 








INDEX 





Giatstonss prepossemiion by, set 
‘ander Gladstone, W. E.—char- 





eee. 
Ecclesiasticiam versus, i. 940. 
PR independent of, ii. 38. 
Religious controversy, temper for, ii. 
501 


—— Disabilities Removal bill (1891), 
i, 414 note. 

Renan, ii, 84, 

Rendel, Lord, ii. 626, 653, 674, 763, 
768, 773. 

Bots, De, ii. 720. 

Reynolds, Henry, i. 373. 

Ricasoli, Baron, i. 642, 852-854; 1 
141, 715, 

Richards, Dr., i. 332 and note. 

Richmond, Duke of,i, 262; ii. 370, 

— George, i, 233. 

Rio, i, 319. 

Ripon, Earl of (F. J. Robinson), at 

oard of trade, i, 240, 248, 257; 
Gladstone's estimate of, i, 250; at 
board of control, i. 259; otherwise 
mentioned, i, 252, 253, 254, 255; 
it, 799-800, 

——- Marquis of (Lord de Grey), war 
secretary (1865), 1. 787 note; Edu- 
cation bill (1870), 1. 934-935, 937 ; 
on civil service reform, i, 949; 

resident of Alabama commission, 
Hare -9, 12, 16, 195 created mar- 
quia after treaty of Washing- 
ton, ii 16 note; president of 
council (1868), ii, 823; retires 
(1878), ii. 71 note, 73; on Trans- 
vaal quzerainty question, fi, 285 
note ; Gladstone’s letter to, it, 309 ; 
for home rule, it. 531 note; first 
lord of the admiralty, ii, 536 not 
colonial secretary (1892), ii. 735 
note, 














Robert Elemere, ii, 396-600. 

Roberts, General, ii. 281. 

Roberton, Provost, i, 7-8, 17 note. 

— Anne, i. 16 

—— Colin, i. 

Robinson, see Ripon, Earl of, 

~—— Sir Hercules, fi, 272 rote, 274, 
281, 283, 

Roebuck, J, A., i, 239, 521, 523, 537- 
599, 542, 807. 

Rogers, Frederick, se- Blach{ord. 

——8, i 137, 149, 176, 3205 fi. 
148, 
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Roman catholic church, se under 
Churches, 
Roman catholics 
Affirmation bill opposed by, ii, 260. 
Cesser of Irish representation 

‘opposed by, ii. 565. 

Flection of 1874, action in, ii. 103. 

Emancipation of, i 62-53, 277 
note, 328, 306, S61; i, 497, 
524. 

Irish university education,” atti- 
tude towards, ji, 43-44, 48 
49. 

Peerages recommended for, by 
Gladstone, ii, 87-88. 

Rome :— 

Church of, see under Churches, 

Ecumenical council at (1869), ii 
116, 118-120, 

French—oounpation ys $48, 

957; ii 120; evacuation 
igi 851 5 ii, 120, 

Gladstone's visit to (1892), i, 86 
875 his feeling for, §. 174; hia 
reasons against visiting (1988), 
i, 653-655, 

Italian ocoupation of, i 9775 ii, 120, 

Misgovernment in, i, 646. 

Romilly, Lord, i 802, 
Roo, Albrecht, Count von, i, 966+ 


Rootes: W.i117. 

Rose, Sir John, 11. 8. 

Re 7» Lord, invites Gladstone to 
stand for Midlothian, 

















Gladstone the guest of, ii, 196, 
217 ; speech after Gladstone's elec- 





503, 508; for home vale, ii, 531 
oles foreign secretary (1886), ii, 
537 note; foreign secretary (1892), 
it 735 note; Gladstone's letters to, 
u, 22), 243, 479; farewell visit 
7685 tribute in 
t, ii, 471; otherwise 
mentioned, ii. 510, 654, 773. 
Rothschild, Baron, i. 959, 982 note; 











Roumania, i. 638; 1. 772. 
ia, ii. 331. 


i, 329, 330, 382, 333, 
Round’ table “conference, i ii. 604, 606, 
808 end note. 
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Say, Léon, ii. 726. 
Beartaszini, ii, 627. 





Bobleawig-Wolstein question, i. 748- 
754, 999 ; ix. 188 ; Prince Consort's 
view of, i, 727, 736. 

Schleiermacher, i. 166, 

Schouvaloff memorandum, ii. 183. 

Schwarzenberg, Prince, i, 395-396, 
398, 399, G00, 

Science, Gladstone's 
wards, i. i. 

Scotia 
Disestablishment question in, ii, 

TL 
Bleotion results in (1880), ii 221~ 





attitude to- 





Bathesiaam of, 1, 196, 207, 216- 
217. 
Home Rule (Irish}, attitude to- 
warda (1886), 1i. 563, 564, 586. 
Liberalisia of, ii 776; liberal 
losses {1874), i. 98, 
Local government suggested for, 
ii, 438, 
Peers, Scatch, called to House of 
Lords by Beaconsfield, ii. 37 note. 
Reform Act's effect on, 2. 775. 
Religious freedom in, Gladstone's 
views on, i. 384. 
Scotch Patronage bill, ii. 109. 
Scott, Hon, F,, i. 356, 
Se it Claude, i. 18. 
—— James # Hope, see Hope-Scott. 
—— Dr, Dean of Rochester, i, 61, 
328 and note; 











107. 

Seaton, Lord, i, 228. 

Seats bill, see Redistribution. 

Seely, O.,1. 747 note, 

Selborne, Lord (Sir B, Palmer), iguor- | 
ant of Irish land tenure, 3. 915; 
on Trish Land bill, i. 929, 930; 
on Education bill,’ i 940; on 
abolition of army purchase, 1. 997, 
998; on Collier appointment, 
1019; on Alabama case, ii. 11 5on 
the Greenwich seat question, fi, 
17-803 on leadership discussion, 
ii, 210 note ; lord chancellor (1872), 
fi, 824; on Irish Charch bill, ii, 
825 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 724, 
799, 866 nate, 873, 8775 Hi. 24, 
112, 235, 253, 293, 832, 

Selden on contracts, ii, 286,286. 











INDEX 





bart ad Bishop, i 38, 39, 43) ik 
Semon, Dr., ii, 456. 
Servia, i 477; ii, 157, 161. 





Sottembrini, i. ra 300, 401, 645. > 

Seward, W. H., ii, 710. 

Bexton, Thomas, ii. 309, 687, 691, 
692 note. 

Seymer, H. K., i. 49, 69 note, 

Seymour, —,, i. 230. 

Saftecbary, Lord, i. 163, 745, 747, 
756, 805, 1001, ‘00s, . 

Shah, the, ii. 67. 

Shaw, Sir F,, ji. 354, 

W., is, 221, 

— Leievre, Lefevre. 

Sheil, R. L., i, 135, 195, 208, 221, 
263-264, 322-323, 
Shelburne, Lord, §. 265; 
note?, 


Sheldon, Archbishop, ir. ee 
Shelley, i. 96, 159; 1s. 724, 789, 

T., ii. oa note, 285. 
3b, 197. 
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Shurey, Mrs., i. 27. 

Sibthorp, Col., i. 228 note. 
Sidmouth, Lord, i. 431. 
Simeon, Charles, i. 11 and note®, 
Simon, Jules, 1. 855. 

Sinclair, Sir &. 


i. 213, 178, 





i. 704 ef seq. 

Apprenticeship system, i. 134 and 
‘note, 145-147, 221. 

‘Demerara estates question, i. 22- 
24 

Education echeme for slaves, i, 
125, 

Emancipation question, i. 102-108; 

ii. 6 


Brangelical party agsinst, i, 200 


Gndstone's reply to Poulett Thom- 
on on, i, 142 note. 

Gordon's decree sanctioning, if, 
396; his observations on, ii, 
398-309. 

Suakin retained to check slave 
trade, ii, 420 note, 

Slave Power, The, cited, i. 10% 


note, 

Smith, Adam, i. 251, 692. 

—— Goldwin, i, 499, 508, 680, 9465 
ii, 169, 


Smith, John, i, 22 and note, 

— Byriney, i 56, 135, 

-— W. H, vew of, on South 
‘Atncan affairs, i, 2095 ageinet 
franchise extension in Ireland, u. 
$381; Irish sccretary, ii 519; | 
rapid vint of, to Dublin, ii. 536; 
cn introduction of clowure, 3. 6173" 


con Times letters, i, 6853 on bill Spedding, 
| Spencer nd Ear i. 288,293. 


tor speciat communion, ii, 637, 

Smyrna, ii. 248. 

Smyth, Sir J.C, i, 28 note!, 

Boap duty, i. 462, 465, 466. 

Social question, Gladstone's sttitude 
towards, i. 690, 694; bin disap- 
proval of socialism, 1, 462. 

Socrates, ii 146, 

Solferino, 5. 641. 

“Some of my Errors,’ quoted, 1. 179, 

Somerset, Duke of, 1, 667, 787 not; 
si, 598, 814, 815, 

Soudan :— 

non minrule of, 1, 384-355; 
Toss of, 14. 386, 

Evacuation of, advised, ii, 385- 
388 5 diGtoulties of, iu, 387, 389 ; 
determnod, u. 420; agreed to 
by Gordon, 1, 390, 393-395 ; 
intention of, divulged by Ger- 
don, u, 400-01 and rote), 

Foreiga attitude towards embar- 
rassmenta in, ii, 417-418, 423, 

Garrisons in, to be extrieated, i, 
388, 391; Mahdi’s treatment of, 
b, 389 note! Gordon’s opinion 
regarding abandonment of, 1, 
396 ; Zuberr’s appointment urged 
for extrication of, is, 399, 

Khaitoum, garrison of, to be re- 
Heed, ii, $90, 3815 Gordon's 
arrival at, 1L 395; disaffection 
of tribes round, 1, 4005 fall 
of, ih. 406 5 expeilition to, urged 
by Goschen, in. 416 ; deprecated 
by Baring, u. 420. 

Mabie rise in, ii, 384, 

Nile campaign, i 405-406. 

Bouthey, i, 140; i. 146, 

South Sea stack, i i, 472, 513, 647. 

Spain 
Hobenzollern candidate for throne 

of, i 957-962, 964, 966, 967 
note, 

Land question in, ii, 717, 

Palmerston on treaties with, i. 
280, 

‘Tariff negotiations with, i. 267, 








gal 


Specual commission, the, unoonstitu- 
‘tonal character of, n, 630, 840, 
641; offer of, by government x 
6365 bill for, 13. 637-6415 mttings 
of, ii, 641-647 5 scope of, u, 642; 
report of, ii, 642, 648-651 ; effect 
of, on pablic opinion, ii, 651-652, 

Spectator, i. 809, 811, 

Tames, § 50D; ii, 142, 











—— 4th Earl, 1. 341. 

— th Tari, interview of, with 
Cardinal Cullen, ii, 47-48; pre 
sudent of the council (1680), is, 
832 5 Trish vioeroy (1882), 1t, 905, 
833 ; maguitude of task in Ireland, 
n, 310-3115 nuh party, attitade 
towards, 1. 3485 on renewal of 
Comes Act, n, $30, 432; views 
on Lacd Purchase bil, n. 434- 
435; conservative attack on, it 
453-454, 52; banquet to, it, 454, 
4735 ot Chataworth and Hawar- 
den, 1i 501; Tush admnistration 
of, 2.501, 619; Gladstove's consul- 
tations with, 2. 501, 503, 5085 
Gladstone's letter to (Dec. 30}, ri. 
512; for home rule, ii, 531 notes 
views on Chamberlain's Insh 
scheme, nu, 531; prendent of 
councal (1886), 11. 537 notes first 
lord of adrumalty (1892), wu. 735 
ote; Gladstone's intention to re- 
commend, as hus successor, 1. 752 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 895, 900 5 
1, 290 note, 307, 309, 345, 426, 
495, 438, SAL, 546, 669, 737 note, 

— Lady Sarah, 1, 75 

Sport, Gladstone’s view of, i. 116, 

Sprang I -Ruce, T, Lord Monteagle, i. 
420 and note. 

Spargeon, are Charley, 1. 769, 906 5 
nT 

Stafford, Augustus, i, 356, 

Standa d, sot note. 

Stanhope, Lord (Lord Mahon), 1. 361 
ote, 438, BOD; ix 144. 

Stanley, Dean, position of, st Ox- 
ford (1847), 1. 335; on Oxford 
reform, i, 498, 603; serves on 

. 











4, 856; death of, i, 388; oth 
wise mentioned, 1. 15, 46-47; ii. 33 
— Edward, Buhop of Norwich, & 

46. 
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Sualer, Lady Angusta, i 850 and 
Ron ‘Atiarey, Lord, i. 678-674, 


732, 

— Lard, see Derby. 

ftanmore, Lord (Arther Gordon), 
private secretary to Gladstone, i. 
307, 604-608 ; Gladstone's letters 
to, 1. B73, 859; it, 158, 979, B15 ; 
otherwise mentioned, 1. 399 note 4, 
490, 722. 

Btonsfeld, Sir James, i, 747 note’, 
1, 23, 112, 587 note, 824, 

State in ite Relation with the Church, 
‘The, Hoye’a interest in, i. 162, 
172-1733 Gladstone's purpose 1 
i. 172; hie later estimate of, 
179-190 ; opinions on, 2. 175-177 5 
German translation of, i. 181 nore. 

Stead, W., 11, 158 note. 

Stephen, Sir James, i. 127, 142 note, 
146, 147, 359, 

Sterling, John, i. 177; ir, 142, 

Stewart, Colonel Sir Herbert, 1, 385 
387, 395, 400, 405, 

Btocker, 0, W., i 78. 

Stockmar, Baron, i. 878. 

Stopford, Archdeacon, i, 892-893, 

Btorks, Sir Henry, i, 614, 616, 617; 
nn, 828-829, 

Stowe, Mra, Beec' 107. 

Btrahan, Str George, 1i, 272 note. 

Btratford, Lord, see Redcliffe, 

Strauss, 1, 132 and note’, 133 

Strosamayer, Bishop, 11. 592-593, 

Stuart, R., i, 237. 

Stubbs, Bishop, xi. 143, 169, 

Suakia, is, 418, 420 nose, 

Bnocestion duty, i, 463,486,474, 5 

Buocess, Gladstone's view of, 
214, 

Suffrage, we Franchiee. 

Sngar duties, 1. 236; i, 601-802, 
811-813. 

Sallivan, Sir Edward, i, 898, 913, 
917. 


Sumner, Bishop, ii. 386 note. 
—— Charles, i, 441, 704, 709; u. 6, 
























7,10. 

Sunbeam, Gladstone's cruise 12, uv. 
457-458, 

Sunox, Dake of, i. 178. 

Sutherland, Duchets of, Gladstone's 
letters to, §. 708, 722, 723, 780, 
816-831, 849-851, 859, 890; friend- 
arp for Gladstone, i 817, 831; 
death of, i. 831. rR 





INDEX 


Sitherland, Duke of, 745, 16a. 


Suton, Maanere- (Bposker}, {. 100. 
Sydenham, Lord (Poulet Thomeon), 
1 142 note, 


Tar, Archbishop, on Ozford com- 
mmusion, i. 499; Gladstone's latter 
to, on Buays and Reviews judg- 
meat, i, 798 ; consultations with, 
on Irish Church bill, i, 695-806, 
901-904, 908, 912 ; i. 232; conver. 
sation with Dusracli, i. 899 and 
ste; on Gladetone’s concern at 
outbreak of Franco-Prusnan war, 
5, 909 ; Gladstoue's relations 

erastianum of, ii, 711, 

rralbot 4, 380 nove, 

— Bp,, of Rochester, ii. 44, 

Taltourd, Sur T. N., i. 135, 196 


701. 
Talleyrand, j. 515 note, 9773 ai 
726, 


Tanfl revision (1842), i, 265-257; 
(1845) i, 279, 
— treaties, attempts at, i, 267, 
655. 
‘Taste, i. 190, 
‘Taunton, Lady, 1 817. 
‘Taxation :— 
Chamberlain’s views on (1685), ii. 
414, 464. 
Collection of taxes, ii, 629, 
Conveyance duties, i. 1007 ; ii. 830. 
Customs, articles table to, in 
various years, i, 659 and note. 
Direct, i 696, 697; ii. 813, 
Fire insurance duty, i. 1007; ii. 830, 
Gladstone's policy regarding(1857), 
1i, 811 
Home Rule bill’s provisions regard- 
ing, i. 541, 645-646, 
House tax, i 106, 436-437. a 
Income tax :— 
Assessments for, in 1842 and 
1862, i 701. 
Chamberlain’ pronouncement. 
‘00, ti, 414, 
Charities, proposed extension to, 
i, 699-700, 
‘Committee on {1B52), i, 459, 
Crimean war, effect of, i. 474, 
Diarnel?a proposale ‘regarding 
(1852), © 496. 
Expenditure, spirit of, fostered 
by, i 


Gladitqnes policy regarding, 

























INDEX 


{1833}, L460, 462, 485, 466, 
468, 471, 472 51,777 5 (1857) 
fi, 821-8235 (1869) vi. 830; 
(1874) 1. 86, 91. ’ 
Ireland, proposals regardiug, i. 
pate, wiey rogurding, i. 251 
Ys policy 4. 251; 
his miacalealation, i, 474 and 
‘rote. 
Rate of, in 1866, i, 692, 
Repeal of, poruble only n 1874, 
iu 104. 
Rie of, 10 1859, i. 853, 
Unpopulanty of, i. 254 

f 4. 655, 697; n 813, 

Local—Gotchen's Local Rating 
‘all, i, 970, 1092; querbon of 
(1874), n, 87, 89, 90, 

Malt duty, i. 436 ; is. 246, 930, 

Match a, 1 1 1007 ona wtr, 
were ing, i. 674. 

Probate daty,n-850, 

Boap duty, 1, 462, 485, 

Soge duties, i, 236; 1. 801-802, 

11-813, 

‘Tox duty, Diarael's operation on 
(1862), 1. 4363 Gladstone's 
Operation on (1853), i, 4625 
a additions to, 1. 812; 

stone's pohey a 

all-8i4. reine 

Tea ieences, i. 829, 

‘War, for, i, 515-518, 

Arthur Young's niew of, 1. 539, 

Teylor, Colonel, 11, 56. 

Henry, remark of, on Glad- 
one, i. 27; on money-dealings, 
ih, 660; otherwise mentioned, + 

185, 205 and ove, 689, 829 note, 

902; ii. 96, 

Tea duties, ace under Taxation, 
‘Togermes, ii, 591-592, 

Telegraph Act (1844), i. 268, 
Tel-el-Kebir, ii. 323, 360 note. 
Temple, Archbishop, position of, at 

Oxford (1847}, i, 335; advoeates 

cdvil service reform, 1. 312; news 

‘on Gladstone's Tnah Church bill, 

















reform (1869), i, 926; appoint- 
ment to Exeter, 11. 39-40, 

— William, i, 392, 400. 

Temporal power, ie Churches 


stmats abet Geta) hi i800 
Feerle, Gladstone's voyages 1, i. 
GOR, 605-408, 618 5 cost of com 


343 
sbructing deck cabins on, i, 698- 


698. 
‘Tennyaon, Alfred, Lord, Essay Clnb’s 
vote on, i, 60; linea on Prince 
Cousort, i. 7205 Gladatone’s exti- 
mate of Maud, i 8183 i, $87. 
788 ; later estimate, i. 1895 given 
Gladstone's translation of Ziad, 
Bk. 1, i 894; Gladstone's uit 
to (1871), i 101; on Ineh self. 
goveroment, ix, 148; peasion of, 
1, 148 note; reads Harvld, ii, 1653 
conversation with, on theology, ii. 
166; with Gladstone on Pembroke 
Custhe, u, 353, 356; at Kirkwall, 
ni, 367-358; views on Franchies 
Dill, u. 372; Locksley Halt, Glad 
stone's article on, ii, 699-6045 
early work of, i 724; Gladstone's 
easay on, ii, 786-787 ; othermuse 
mentioned, 1. 817, 821, 826, 827, 
Tenterden, Lord, 11,18, 18, 26, 
Teste, religions — 
Abolition of, 1. 328, 947 and note, 
948; 0 497 
Gladstone's early attitude towards 
(1833), 1. 1665 Tater (1863), 1 
947. 
Tewfik, Kbedive, constitutional pon- 
won of, 1. 31%; embarrasements 
af, 1, 318, 3585 claims of, on 

















i 82 
atodies, as mental tratn 
10g, 1 GY4-516 and note, 

‘Thewsaly, Palmerstou's and Rusaell's 
‘views regarding, 1. 184, 

‘Thiers, M.,opposes war with Pruaus, 
1 969 noel, 97 
courts of Europe, i 9795 anoodate 
of, 11. 125; otherwise mentioned, 





op, Clsdatone’s esti 
taste of,1 882; on Insh Church 
Dull, i. 903; on Gladstone's dia- 
qaiabluhmeot speech (1874), 1, 
110; letters from,u. 144; memorial 
to, £ 209 nole?; otherwise men- 
toned, i 299, 862. 

Tholuck, F. A, i 181 note. 

Thompson, —, i. 781 note, 

—— Dr. W. H, 1. 882, 

‘Thomuon, Dr. Andrew, i 110. 

— Poulett (Leni Sydenham), i, 
148 note, 

‘Thornton, —, i. 59 note. 

—— Sit Edward, ii. 9, 7 
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Thring, Lord, i. 501, 
Times— 
Chamberlasa’s Baptist article 10, 
1, 607 note?, 
Forged letters published by, 1. 


631 and not}, 645; bel action, 


1i, 633-694, 

Franoo-Prosaan tresty divulged 
dy, 3. 974. 

Giadstone’s retirement, article on 
(1875), ai, 112; on haa postion 
(1882), it. 330, 


rruro, Lord, i 92, 98, 121. 
Baruagion'e letter tov. 508, 510, ‘Topper M. 1,58 and no, 66 
Turgot, i, 243, 331, 
ehh land question, letters on, Turkey: — 
(1870), % 927. 
Parnellssm and Crue aracle, 0. 
631, 638, 


i. 415 note; 11 710, 





Beadlangh question, », 252-253, 


Gladstone's growth towards, 1. 
188-139, 316, 771, 
Papal aggression question im re- 
tion to, 2. 410, 
Torquay, i. 89. 
Tory democracy, i. 413, 441, 
ace Conservative, 

Tosti, Padre, i, 853. 
‘Total abstinence, Gladstone's view 

on, i 826, 

Townsend, M., 1, 809-811. 
‘Tractariane, see Oaford movement, 
Traill's New Lucian, w. 331 anc note, 
‘Treaties :— 

Berlm convention (1878), u_183- 
184, 322; enforcement of, at- 
‘tempted (1850), in, 247-24 

= memorandum (1876), 11, 157. 

Kamardji, x, 168. 

London convention (1865), n. 362, 

Pans (1856), i, 550, 989-990; 1 
215, 76 

San Stefano, ii, 180, 383. 

‘Travevaal, with, u, 285 and note. 

‘Washington, i, 1024 5 i, 13, 18. 

‘Trench, Archbishop, views on Insh 
church question, §, 882, 892, 896 
note; Gladstone's letter to, offering 
help in orgammng Ineh voluntary 
ahmed, £914 
Trent affair, i. 207-709 ; u. 188, 
Trevelyan, Sir Charles, i, 510, 512. 
— Sir G, 0., views on abolhton of 
ermy purchase, i, 905; county 
frauchite extension premed by, 











INDEX 


ai, 88, 364; Pied on Balgsrian 





(1882), 5. $12, 833 5 chancell 
the duchy (1884), i. 683 ; Seotch 
artery, ii, 634, 587 notes at 
round table conference, ii, 604 
note; agamet home rale, ii, 531 
note; rengoe, i, 542548 ; Seotch 
secrotasy (1892), ii 735 notes 
otherwise mentioned, ii, 71 note. 





Amenian atrocities, i 761-762, 

Bern treaty obligations repudi- 
ated by, ii, 248 5 effect of pres 
sare, i 10, 

Bntaio—support from (1771), i. 
477; secret convention with, 1, 
188, 187, 200; antipathy of 
(1881), 11 $14, 

Bulgarian atrocities (1876), i. 166 
eb 20g. 

‘Crimean war, se that title, 

Egypt, pretensions on, fi, 3185 
irtitation at the joint nota, 1, 
76; declines to jom European 
conference, i. 79; complications 
of the conference, i, 81; unfit- 
ness of the Sultan to be pro 
tector of the Khedive, i, 118; 
interference in, suggested, 11 
387; frustration of Salisbury 
policy in, i, 735, 

Foreign consuls murdered in, 1i, 
156-157, 

French hostility towards (1881), 
in $14. 

Gladstone's dutinotion regerding 
govermment of, towards Chris 
tiens and orientels, ii. 314 notes 
bus achievements agatost, ii, 
778, 

Lebanon goverament, fi, 188, 

Problem of, i, 477, 544. 

Romania and Sera partially re- 
leased from, i. 636, 

Russia, war with (1828), i, 480; 
(1853) eee Crimean war; (1877} 
Hi. 170, 177, 180. 

Sshsbury policy regarding, i, 763, 

San Stefano, treaty of, ii, 180, 283, 

Secret convention with, ii, 215. 

Snes canal echeme as affootutg, i, 
591-692, 





Tater, Asn, Bish protectorate 


Tomer, et 780-781 and note. 
—— Dr, i. 46, 
Tyler, J. E, i, Ld 
moe 
Bota Sabo 


Unrramontaxmu, i 404 








209. 
182, 








Alabana claims, me that title. 
‘Church in, i, 803. 
‘Orvil War s— 
Books on, erted, 1. 704 note, 
Course of, 1. 709, 715, 
Forster's attitude towards, 1 


935, 
Franco and Rasara, attitude of, 


i, 710, 

Gladstone's view of, i, 704-706, 
708-711, 713-716; later view, 
i, 7685; bie epecabes on, 1. 
713-716, 719 and note *, 720. 

Lancnahire, effect on, i” 700, 
‘711 note}, 758, 

‘Lewin’ estimate of, i, 708, 

Pranaipies of, 1. 704, 

Rama built ‘at rae for 


confeder 

amen i ri 4 ne 
717; tribute to, 

Irish—on Home Rule a 2, 658, 
663; om papal resceipt, 1i. 624; 
spy from among, at Parnell 
commisnon, ii, 644; Parnell 
repudiated by, if. 699. 

‘Moterialiom of, n, 715. 

Palmerston’s attitude towards 
(1845), i. 367, 

Boman 











Beuate af, ii. 15. 
‘War with aye) fi, 421-492, 
Universities, Gladstone's view of 


(1890) & Li tos (eee also Cambridge 
valiiane 186, 
tude towards, ii, 662. 


Pasion Decrate in their Bearing om 
ee, ii, 123-125; ree 
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Yaudois vale, 7. 
‘Vaughan, Mr, £. 71: 











of, i 741, 
audience of, i. 852; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 651, 990 ; ai. 140, 
‘Viotoris, Princess, i. 737. 
— Queen — 
Chronology:—Gladstone's first pre- 
sentation to, i. 140; 5 mnieunder- 
atanding with Peel, i. 222; at 
swearmg in of Privy Council 
(1841), 1 242-243; Gladstone's 
rengual f of6; on Pel 
trop, i, 276; on Peel's 
retirement, i 293; premer'e 
‘correapondence with, 1.297, 299; 
on Palmerston’s relations with 
Kossuth, i. 415; on Gladstone's 
budget speech (1853) ¢ 469; 
consults Aberdeen on Crimean, 
guenton, > 482 ; views on Btrat- 
ford’s poliry, 2. 487 ; Gladstone 
dines with, i 490; Newcastle 
recommended to, i, 493; refuses 
of coalition ministry, 
i, 622 5 eenda for Derby, i. 625; 
for Lansdowne, i, 528; for 
‘Ruseell, i. 530; desires contina. 
‘ance of Palmerston government, 
4.5375 op Pealites” resignation, 
i, 540-541; commends Glad- 
stone's offer regarding Ionian 
reply of, to 
615 ; sends 
for Lord Granville, i, 685; for 
Palmerston, i, 626; draft of 
letter to, on Peel’s government, 
ii, 8005 guef at Prince Albert's 
death, i 723-724, 733; references 
to Prince Albert, i. 730, 782, 798, 
‘739; at Balmoral, i 731-740; 
on Danish question, i. 736, 738, 
751, 826; on Ganbaldi, {747 
‘note? ; action on Palmerston's 
death, i. 788, 789; commends 
Gladstone's leadership, i, 791; 
‘Russell and Gladstone in audi- 
ence, i. 843-845; sends for 
Lord Darby, 1 845; advised by 
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Victoria, Queen—continued. 
Chronology—continued. 

Disraeli to dissolve, i, 882; 

difficulty regarding Lord Clar- 

endon, i. 888 ; Erish church dis- 
893-896, B01- 
905, 907, V12; ii. 35; urged by 
Gladstone to open parliament 
(1870), i 927 5 suggested action 
of, to avert Franco-Prussian 
war, i, 961; army reform, i, 
994, 99 828; at Balmoral 
(1871), 4, 1012-1013 ; seclusion 
of, criticised, ii, 33-35; Glad- 
stone's report to, on Irich 
University bill, ii 47, 495 
miniaterial crisis, ii. 54 - 63, 
88; Gladstone's communica- 


to, on dissolution, ii, 
95 y offers peerage to 
Glbtetone, ii, 101; receives 


ministers’ resignations, ii, 101 
note; remarks on Gladatone’s 
retirement, ii, 112-113; averse 
to meddling with ecumenical 
council, ii, 118; om Disrael’s 
Proponed resiguation, ii, 158 ; 

fartington'a audiences of, ii, 
229.232 ; views on Lowe's vis- 
county, ii, 239; friendship for 
Dean Wellesley, ii, 333; desirous 
of Harold Browne’s appointment 
to Canterbary, ii, 335-336 ; on 
gabinet reconstruction (1832), 
ii, 340; urges Gladstone's 
ceptance of peerage, ii, 
344; Gladstone's memorandum 
to, on case between Lords and | 
Commons, ii, 369 ; her efforts to- 
wards settlement, ii, 370-379 ; | 
on Egyptian question, ii, 320; 
399, 402, 407,419; Gladstone’s 
letters to, on ministerial defest, 
i, 199, 2025 suggeste continu- 
ance, i, 203; summons Lord 
Salisbury, i. 204; Gladstone's 
audience of, i, 205; negotiations 
through Sir H. Ponsonby, i. 
205-208 ; offers Gladstone an 
earldom, i. 209; Gladstone's 
audience of (Feb. 1, '8h), 
530, 531; views on Gladstone’s 
clectioneering, ii. 584; Glad- 
stone’s final audience of ('86), 
ii, 587-588; Gladstone's last 
cabinet report to, ii. 781; Glad- 
stone’s lant audience of, ii. 753- 























INDEX 


‘754; last meeting with Glad- 





m2, 
Gladstone, letters to, i. 723-724, 
819, 886 ; ii, 67, 134, 135, 256- 
256, 280, 355-357, 407, 420, 
432, 439, 442, 449, 755, 828; 





81; telegram to, ii. 771. 
Home Rule, attitude towards, ii. 
331, 
Otherwise mentioned, i. 199, 274, 
276, 448, 685, 701,708, 738-775, 
816, 820, 823, 825, 842-84: 
ii, 26, 80, 107, 225, 245, 263- 
264, 625. 
‘Villafranea, 3, 641, 647. 
Villiers, de, chief juatice, ii 273, 





282. 

— G,, i, 249, 433, 667, 671, 6795 
ii, 814, 815, 

Virgil, ii. 721, 

Vitzhum, i. 576 note, 591 note, 

Viviae, third Lord, ii, 956, 

Sir Hussey, ii, 626. 

Vivian Grey, ii. 107. 

Votes of confidence, Gladstone's dis- 
ke of, i, 843 3 ii, 50. 





‘Waxurreny, E. G., i353, 361 note’, 
Wales 
Bishoprica question, i. 260 and 
note, 288, 
Church disestablishment question 
in, ti, 607 and note2, 711, 735. 
Election resalte in (1874), ii. 985 
(1880) ii. 221, 222. 
Gladstone's tour in (1887), ii, 625, 
626. 
Home rule (Irish), attitnde to- 
wards (1886), ii. 562, 585. 

— Prince of (King Edward vit.) 
on Danish quostion, i, 7545 on 
Phenix Park murders, ii, 3085 
friendlinees to Gladstone,ii. 343, 
345 ; Gladstone's lettera to, ii, 
348; gift to Gladatone on golden 
wedding nniverssry, ii, 657 ; 
letter from, on Gledstoue’s im- 
pending resignation, i, 7503 
Gladstone's estimate of, i 928, 
1012 ; ii, 440 ; otherwise m 
tioned, i 439, 726, 775; 
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